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L 

Case  of  Exttrpation  of  the  Eye.    By  Mr  W*  MuDD,  Surgeon,  Had- 

leigh* 

•T^HOMAs  Halsey,  S9^  years  of  age,  in  the  month  oi  April  1794, 
"*•  received  a  violent  dIow  upon  his  left  eye.  The  pain  which 
it  occasioned  subsided  in  a  short  time  ;  but  vision,  becoming  gra-» 
dually  more  and  more  indistinct,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the^ 
October  following.  In  tlie  month  of  April  1795,  wnilst  at  hia 
work,  his  eye  burst  in  the  anterior  part  of  it,  and  discharged  a 
considerable  quantity ;  this  was  preceded  by  considerable  pain, 
but  he  did  not  recollect  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  that  or^ 

Sm.  From  that  time  he  became  easy,  and  continued  well  till 
ovember  1797,  when  the  pain  returned,  and  confined  him  fronx 
his  labour  eight  weeks ;  during  three  of  which,  such  was  the  tor« 
ture  he  endured,  he  did  not  enjoy  one  hour^s  comfortable  sleep. 
From  this  period,  except  slighter  attacks,  which  now  and  then 
returned,  and  continued  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  less,  he 
continued  tolerably  wel)  until  about  Christmas  1803,  when  the 
VOX,.  III.  NO.  0.  A  cye^. 
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eye  became  inflamedi  psunfuli  and  swelled ;  this,  after  a  short 
time,  considerably  subsided,  but  did  not  entirely  leave  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  May  1804*,  the  pain  returned  with  greater  se* 
verity,  and  the  eve  gradually  increased  in  size,  till  the  time  of 
the  operation,  wnen  it  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  middle-sized 
lemon. 

In  the  middle  of  September  I  first  saw  him  ;  the  eye-ball  was 
very  much  enlarged,  and  protruded  beyond  the  verge  of  the  orbit  \ 
there  was  considerable  hardness  in  the  tumour ;  the  vessels  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  were  extremely  turgid  ;  and  the  patient  com* 
plained  of  excessive  pain.  In  a  case  like  this,  no  advantage  could 
be  expected  from  external  applications,  or  internal  remedies.  I 
therefore  informed  him,  that  extirpation  was  the  only  resource  ;. 
but  advised  an  opening  to  be  made  into  the  tumour  first,  as  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  an  obscure  fluctuation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  he  put  himself  under  my  care ;  he  informed 
me  that  poultices,  fomentations,  lotions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  &c. 
had  been  used  with  perseverance,  but  without  any  good  effect ; 
a  puncture  had  also  been  made  into  the  tumour,  but  with  no 
better  result,  nothing  being  discharged  but  pure  blood.  The  eye 
had  evidently  increased  in  size  since  I  saw  him  in  September  j 
the  vessels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  had  become  more  turgid^ 
and  that  membrane,  being  very  much  thickened,  presented  a 
fungated  appearance,  covering  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
eye ;  the  palpebra  were  very  much  distended ;  the  duplicature 
of  the  tunica  conjunctiva^  between  the  upper  palpebra  and  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  was  entirely  inverted,  and  there  was  a  small 
<lischarge  of  pus  from  the  inner  canthus*  In  consequence  of  the 
great  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  twig  of  the  first  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  passes  through  the  foramen  orbi^ 
tarium  superiusy  the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  and  the  parts 
which  it  supplies  had  become  numb  \  pains  frequently  darted 
through  the  tumour  in  different  directions  ;  and  he  complained 
particularly  of  one,  shooting  to,  and  in  the  course  of  the  coronal 
•future.  The  right  eye  had  become  much  affected,  there  was  a 
^considerable  cloudiness  in  the  humours,  and  impatience  of  light ;. 
he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  letters,  even  witli  the  assistance  of 
spectacles ;  and  an  attempt  to  view  an  object  elevated  above  a 
right  angle  with  his  body,  was  invariably  succeeded  by  dizziness^ 
which  endangered  his  falling.  For  a  considerable  time,  also,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  bear  the  admission  of  the  air  into  the  mea-- 
4us  auditorius  extemusj  which  constantly  produced  an  uneasy 
twitching  sensation,  which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  covered. 
Pressure  upon  the  nose  gave  considei:able  painj  and  he  said 

there 
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there  had  been  a  discharge  from  the  nostril  of  the  diseased  side. 
His  suflFetaiice  from  pain  was  excessive,  especially  in  the  night, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  generally  passed  without  the  least 
interval  of  ease,  till  the  pain  somewhat  moderating,  sleep  af- 
forded him  a  temporary  oblivion  of  his  sufferings.  The  inef- 
iicacj  of  the  means  which  had  so  recently  been  applied  for  his 
ireliiei,  strongly  confirmed  my  former  opinion  ;  and,  to  strengthen 
the  patient's  belief  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation,  as  well  as 
for  my  own  satisfaction  in  a  high  and  indisputable  authority,  I 
recommended  him  to  D  r  Drake  of  Hadleigh.  The  operation 
was  then  determined  upon,  to  which  the  patient  readily  consented, 
observing,  that  no  temporary  sufferance  would  shake  the  firmness 
of  his  resignation  to  whatever  means  afforded  a  prospect  of  mi- 
tigating his  present  sufferings. 

December  19th  1804.  Having  prepared  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, dressing,  &c.  the  patient  being  properly  seated,  in  the 
presence  of  D  r  Drake,  and  the  medical  friends  who  kindly  gave 
me  theh:  assistance,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation.  To  avail  our- 
selves of  tile  advantage  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tumour,  by 
evacuating  some  fluid  which  might  possibly  be  contained,  I  be- 
gan by  making  a  puncture  in  the  most  depending  part,  but  no- 
thing followed  but  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  from  the  divided 
vessels  ;  a  brdad  ligature  was  next  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  tumour,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  parts  forward.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  out  the  diseased  parts  with  a  small  scalpel. 
Having  divided  the  tunica  conjunctiva^  connected  with  the  upper 
palpebra,  the  diameter  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  exceed  that 
of  the  orbit  so  much,  that  its  bony  edge  could  not  be  felt.  The 
Subsequent  part  of  the  operation  became  extremely  difficult  and 
tedious.  Every  particle  of  fat  had  been  absorbed;  the  mus- 
cles, coats,  and  humours  of  the  eye,  were  one  confused  mass  of 
disease,  connected  extensively  by  morbid  adhesions  to  the  peri- 
osteum ;  in  short,  the  whole  orbit  was  literally  crammed  with  a 
Confused  mass  of  disease.  Under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
Itances,  the  only  object  was  to  remove  the  diseased  parts,  with- 
out injuring  the  bones,  and  to  leave  a  thin  covering  for  them  in 
those  places  where  the  periosteum  was  implicated  in  the  disease. 
This,  from  the  firmness  of  the  tumour,  and  its  strong  connexion 
with  the  periosteum,  wns  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Upon 
inspecting  the  orbit,  when  the  tumour  was  removed,  a  small  por- 
tion was  found  to  adhere  to  the  periosteuhi  at  the  bottom,  of  this 
as  much  as  possible  was  removed  ;  the  hemorrhage,  wliich  had 
not  been  great,  was  suppressed  by  tlie  application  of  thin  pieces 
of  sponge,  witli  which  the  orbit  was  filled  j  scft  lint  was  applied 
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to  the  eye-lids,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  plaster  of  emoU 
lient  ointment.  The  patient  then  took  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a  draught  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  The  poor  man  sup- 
ported the  operation,  which  was  long  and  painful,  with  tne 
greatest  fortitude,  and  without  the  least  tendency  to  syncope. 
Upon  examining  the  tumour,  not  a  vestige  of  the  organization 
of  the  eye  remained  ;  it  was  a  confused  mass,  considerably  vas- 
cular, of  a  livid  colour,  and  in  con^stence  resembling,  but  more 
spongy  than  that  of  liver. 

I  saw  him  »  .  the  evening,— complained  of  chilliness  after  the 
operation  \  pain  not  severe ;  pulse  70,  rather  full  \  slight  tumefac- 
tion beginning  to  appear  on  the  eye-lids,  and  parts  surrounding 
the  orbit ;  considerable  oozing  of  blood*  He  took  the  following 
pills: 

'^  Opii  purificati  gr.  ij. 

Calomel  pp.  et 

Pulv.  jalapx  ana  gr.  v. 

Cum  syrupo  iiant  pilulae  ij  hora  somni  sumendae. 

20.  Had  as  comfortable  a  night  as  could  be  expected,  having 
slept  several  hours ;  pain  moderate ;  pulse  full  and  somewhat  irre- 
gular ;  slight  heat  and  thirst ;  tumefaction  increasing;  the  oozing 
of  blood  had  diminished  and  become  serous.  Took  at  bed-time 
a  draught,  containing  tliirty-six  drops  of  laudanum. 

21.  Had  a  tolerable  night ;  says  the  pain  bears  no  comparison 
with  what  he  had  felt  for  many  months  before  the  operation  ; 
pulse  under  70,  and  not  so  full  as  yesterday ;  the  swelling  had  ex- 
tended to  the  eyelids  of  the  right  side,  and  it  now  occupied  part  of 
the  forehead;  tne  left  cheek,  and  temple;  suppuration  had  begun  in 
the  eyelids ;  as  he  had  had  no  motion,  he  took  the  following  pills ; 

j^  Calomel  pp.  gr.  y. 
Pulv.  jalapae  gr.  xv. 

Syrupi  q.  s.  Fiant  pilulx  iv,  quarum  sumantur  ij  statim^ 
et  refpetantur,  si  sex  horis  elapsis,  non  subducatur  alvus. 

The  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  orbit  had  nearly  ceased,  and 
the  parts  were  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads. 

22.  The  pills  had  produced  one  motion ;  says  he  had  enjoyed 
a  more  comfortable  night  than  he  had  during  the  last  seven 
months;  pulse  60  and  regular;  tongue  somewhat  furred;  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  of  the  right  side  had  considerably  subsided ;  pain, 
trifling  ;  lips  and  gums  swelled,  but  not  painful  ^  suppuration  be- 
ginning within  the  orbit.  Took  at  bed-time  the  opiate  with  the 
purgative. 

23.  Had  passed  a  good  night,  free  from  pain  and  fever;  swell- 
ing subsiding ;  had  had  two  evacuations  by  stool ;  considerable, 
foctor  in  the  discharge ;  repeated  the  opiate  at  bed-time. 

24. 
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24.  Comfortable  night,  free  from  pain  and  fever;  swelling  great* 
Aj  subsided  \  repeated  the  opiate  at  bed-time. 

25.  A  fit  of  coughing  had  brought  on  a  slight  discharge  of 
blood ;  pulse  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  intermitting ; 
in  other  respects  much  as  yesterday  j  the  dressings  came  away 
easily  \  I  filled  the  orbit  with  dry  Imt,  and  applied  a  plaster  of 
mild  cerate ;  omitted  the  opiate,  and  took  the  bark  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day. 

26.  Swelling  rapidly  abating,  which  now  occupied  only  the  eye- 
lids ;  the  foetor  had  greatly  diminished ;  removed  the  dressings,  and 
lightly  touched  some  parts  with  the  lunar  caustic,  which  produc- 
ed no  pain;  his  pulse  had  increased  to  84;  as  he  had  had  diarrhoea^ 
he  took  at  bed-time  two  grains  of  opium. 

27.  Pulse  had  fallen  to  70,  and  regular ;  dressed  as  before  ^  , 
swelling  nearly  vanished ;  repeated  the  opiate  at  night. 

28.  Night  comfortable  ;  pulse  as  yesterday ;  free  from  pain  and 
fever;  swelling  entirely  subsided;  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
repeated  the  opiate. 

29.  Much  as  yesterday;  continues  the  bark,  and  takes  cpmrnon 
diet,  with  ^  proper  share  of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquor ; 
repeated  the  opiate  at  night. 

30.  Had  a  good  night;  the  factor  of  the  discharge  gone  off;  the 
orbit  clean,  from  every  part  of  which  granulations,  apparently 
healthy,  are  shooting  up ;  dressed  with  dry  lint,  and  a  powder  of 
equal  parts  of  bark  and  nitre. 

31.  Sat  up  yesterday  and  took  a  hearty  dinner;  free  from  pain; 
and  enjoys  comfortable  nights  without  tne  opiate. 

1805.  January  1.  Strength  and  appetite  rapidly  returning; 
granulations  ratlicr  spongy,  but  secrete  an  apparently  healthy  pus, 
although  there  is  now  and  tlien  a  discharge  of  an  offensive  sanies. 
The  strength  and  sight  of  the  right  eye  greatly  amended,  the 
humours  oiF  which  have  from  day  to  day  become  clearer ;  and  he 
can  now,  with  the  assistance  of  common  spectacles,  read  in  a 
small  print.  He  enjoys  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  and  laments  that 
the  operation  was  not  done  before. 

Henceforth  no  particular  circumstances  occurred ;  the  wound 
was  dressed  daily  with  different  applications,  which,  by  their 
astringency,  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  granulations,  such  as 
powder  of  bark,  myrrh,  rhubarb,  &c.  successively  changed,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Although  an  apparently  healthy  pus 
was  generally  secreted,  yet  a  few  drops  of  an  offensive  sanious 
fluid  would  sometimes  distil  from  the  parts ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  use  of  applications  to  resist  their  luxuriance,  the 
granulations  were  in  places  large  and  spongy.  They  ultimately 
filled  the  orbit ;  au4  the  skin  from  the  superior  palpebra,  the  tarsus 
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of  which  had  sloughed  away^  extending  over  the  newly  formed 
parts,  united  with  the  inferior  palpebra.  Thus  was  the  wound 
completely  healed,  and  the  poor  man,  who  constantly  evinced  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  was  again  enabled  to  employ 
himself  in  the  various  branches  of  husbandry. 

For  some  time  things  remained  in  a  quiescent  and  flattering 
state,  but  it  was  not  long  before  symptoms  of  morbid  ai:tion  mani- 
fested themselves ;  for  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  parts  took 
place,  which  was  accompanied  now  and  then,  (as  he  described  it) 
with  that  sensation  which  a  pait  recently  healed  experiences 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  On  the  30th  of  June,  I  was  desired  to 
visit  him  ;  I  found  the  parts  about  the  orbit  affected  with  consU 
derable  inflammation,  attended  with  pyrexia  and  other  febrile 
symptoms.  These,  together  with  the  inflammation,  disappeared  iiu 
a  few  days,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  return  to  his  labour.  I  saiv 
him  a  few  weeks  after,  and  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  experi- 
enced a  pain  within  the  orbit,  which  returned  every  evening,  last- 
ing generally  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  it  abated,  and  he  en- 
joyed undisturbed  sleep  during  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  parts  had  also  increased,  and  the  veins  of  the  superior 
palpebra  had  become  varicose.  From  this  period  the  pain  in- 
creased by  degrees,  but  was,  in  its  greatest  severity,  so  tolerable, 
that  it  dia  not  prevent  him  from  working,  until  Saturday  the  30th 
of  November.  I  saw  him  on  Monday  the  2d  of  December,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  then  much  easier,  but  that  he  had  suffered 
much  during  Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  was  a  great  swelling 
protruding  from  the  orbit,  in  which  there  was  an  evident  fluctua- 
tion ;  coma,  apoplectic  stertor,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure 
on  the  brain  supervened.  The  tumour  was  opened,  from  which 
was  discharged,  a  quantity  of  a  black  grumous  matter.  He  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  stupor  till  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  when  he  expired,  having,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
lived  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  operation;  and  having,  ex- 
cepting also  one  week  in  the  month  of  June,  applied  hunseli 
uninterruptedly  to  various  branches  of  agricultiiral  labour,  within 
five  days  of  his  dissolution.  I  obtained  permission,  and  intend- 
ed to  examine  the  state  of  the  brain,  for  which  purpose  Dr  Drake 
did  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me ;  but  the  head,  face,  and 
neck  were  so  swollen,  so  surcharged  with  blood,  and  putrefac^r 
tion  had  so  far  advanced,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a  pror- 
iitable  investigation.  I  therefore  only  examined  the  state  of  the 
orbit.  Upon  removing  the  integuments,  the  orbit  was  partly  fill«* 
cd  with  a  black,  grumous,  oflfensive  fluid,  which  being  cleared 
away,  I  removed  all  the  contents  so  as  to  expose  the  state  of  the 
bones*    In  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  was  a  hole,  large 
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enough  to  admit  the  pmnt  of  the  little  finger,  through  which  the 
fluid  from  the  orbit  had  escaped  and  pressed  upon  the  brain. 
Occupying  part  of  the  orbitar  processes  of  the  os  sphenMes  and  os 
moLtf  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  the  as  frontis^  was  another 
bole)  nearly  as  big  as  a  shilling,  through  which  were  seen  fi^bres 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  os  flanum  was  perforated  in  se- 
veral  places,  and  in  many  the  bones  were  so  thin  and  tender,  as 
to  give  way  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  orbit,  formed  by  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  maxUr 
larff  was  separated  from  the  antrum  Hightnorianum  only  by  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  ll^tter  ;  and  a  probis  being  passed  into 
that  cavity,  a  quantity  of  foetid  gas  escaped* 

A  morbid  state  of  tlie  bones  had  doubtless  obtained  previous 
to  the  operation,  for  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  foetid  sanies 
from  the  wound,  the  loose  and  spongy  stat^  of  the  granulations 
in  some  parts  of  the  orbit,  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
the  extent  to  which  caries  was  found  to  have  taken  place^  upoa 
examination  after  death,  all  concur  in  favour  of  that  .opinion.- 
From  a  retrospect  of  this  case,  it  evidently  appears,  that,  had 
the  operation  been  performed  before  the  disease  had  arrived  to 
so  deplorable  an  extent,  whilst  the  morbid  parts  remained  un^ 
connected  with  the  periosteum,  there  would  have  been  every 
prospect  of  complete  success-  Even  in  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  rendered  it  so  truly  hopeless,  and  which,  could 
they  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  deterred  us  from  the  ope- 
ration, resulted  the  most  spjeedy  and  signal  relief  \  and  if  the 
operation  did  not  prolong  the  patient's  life  (which  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  did),  it  afforded  so  happy  an  alleviation  of 
his  sufferings,  that  he  was  amply  rewarded  for  the  temporary 
sufferance  from  the  operation,  by  the  comparative  comfort  and 
pleasure  which  sweetened  the  remnant  of  his  existence.  The 
result  of  this  case  places  in  the  most  luminous  view,  and  enforces, 
in  the  most  cogent  and  pointed  terms,  the  necessity  of  an  early 
performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Where  there 
is  a  great  and  unusual  enlargement  of  the  eye,  accompanied  with 
_^  progressive  deterioration  of  symptoms  threatening  carcimwa, 
or  other  da»igerous  disease  of  that  organ,  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  a  deposition  of  pus,  or  other  fluid,  a  puncture  may  be 
made  into  it  with  safety  and  propriety.  In  such  a  case,  its  eva«»- 
cuation  would,  in  all  probability,  give  immediate  relief.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  fluid  follows,  upon  a  sufficient  opening  being 
maJe,  and  the  humours  be  found  to  have  a  denser  consistence 
than  natural,  the  enlargement  may  be  considered  to  proceed 
from  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  morbid  vessels,  and  the 
oecej^ity  of  extirpation  becomes  sufficiently  obvious. 
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This  has  been  considered  as  an  operation  highly  dangerous  | 
and,  from  the  proximity  of  the  diseased  organ  to  the  brain)  and 
its  immediate  connexion  therewith,  by  the  optic  nerve^  &c.  we 
might,  with  apparent  rea^n,  infer  a  great  probability  of  danger  ; 
but  the  result  of  those  cases  on  record,  which  have  occurred  to 
my  notice,  seems  to  justify  a  different  conclusion.  The  subject  of 
that  case  recorded  by  Martin  Bogdanus,  in  which  the  method 
of  extirpation  involved  less  determinate  injury  to  the  optic  nerfe, 
and  other  connecting  parts,  than  the  modern  method  of  excision^ 
recovered  without  inconyenience.  <*  -ZEgro  apte  collocato,  litho- 
tomum  filum  per  oculum  Ixsum  jussi  traducere,  confcstim  sepa- 
rato  oculo .  ab  adnata  in  utroque  angulo,  cultello  Fabricii  nostri 
oent.  1.  obs.  1.  arrepto  orbitam  prohmde  circtnaret,  et  oculum  ex^ 
templo  cohUarlj  ad  id  confirmato  eradicaretJ*  Obsenrat.  Medicae  ad 
Bartholinum,  vide  Michaelis  Lyseri  Cult«  Anatom.  p.  210.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  operation  was  attend^  with  suc- 
cess ;  in  none  has  it  failed  to  give  manifest  relief;  and  in  this, 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  which  I  have  now  related,  the 
'progress  of  a  merciless  disease  was  arrested,  and  a  source  of  pain 
and  irritation  cut  off,  under  the  extending  ravages  of  which  the 
-padent  would  have  lingered,  a  most  afiUcted  sufferer,  till  deatl| 
had  closed  his  miserable  existence. 

Hadleigh,  Suffolk^  i^tb  Aug.  1806. 


II. 

Cases  of  Preternatural  Pulsation  in  the  Abdomen.    By  J.  A»  Alb£IIS. 
Physician  in  Bremen. 

A  GIRL,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  almost  always  en-t 
■^^  joyed  good  health,  one  evening,  while  looking  out  at  the 
window,  fell  back  senseless  on  the  floor.  That  morning  her  menses 
Jiad  appeared,  and  they  continued  to  flow  naturally  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  disease.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself, 
she  felt  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  discharged  a  black  pitchy 
matter,  and  agaip  fainted.  These  symptoms  continued  during 
the  whole  night ;  and  next  morning,  when  I  w;is  called,  I  found 
her  much  debilitated,  with  her  cheeks  and  lips  pale,  and  scarcely 
able  to  whisper  an  answer  to  my  questions.  Her  respiration  was 
laborious  i  pulse  considerably  s^nall  and  quick,  ^^t  somewhat 
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hard;  tongue  clean;  thirst  great;  and  appetite  entirely  gone, 
I  was  also  told  by  her  parents,  that,  for  some  days  past,  she  h::^ 
been  constipated.  In  the  evening  my  patient  was  in  the  same 
state,  except  that  she  had  evacuated  much  of  the  black  matter 
already  mentioned,  and  had  fainted  at  each  discharge. 

Next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  1  was  suddenly  called  to  her, 
as  she  was  believed  to  be  dying.  She  was  extremely  exhausted ; 
and  the  fainting  fits  succeeded  each  other  almost  without  inter- 
Tuption«  She  was  only  able  to  tell,  in  an  under  voice,  that  she 
felt  a  palpitadon  in  her  belly.  When  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  I 
was  in  reality  astonished  at  the  violent  pulsation,  which  could  be 
observed  from  the  xyphoid  cartilage  to  below  the  navel,  that  is,  al- 
most to  the  place  where  the  aorta  divides  into  the  two  iliacs.  When 
diree  fingers  were  laid  across  the  pulsating  body,  the  stroke  could 
be  felt  with  each  of  them.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  weak- 
er than  natural,  the  pulse  at  the  hand  extremely  small,  but  not 
quicker  than  the  preceding  day,  and  not  isochronous  with  the 
pulsation  in  the  abdomen.  I  must  confess,  that  at  first  I  took 
this  pulsation  for  an  aneurism,  which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Meyerhoff,  an  able  surgeon.  Atnoon,  Irequested  Dr  Wien- 
holt  ta visit  the  patient,  who  immediately  sa»d,  that  he  doubted 
if  the  pulsation  proceeded  from  an  an€uri:?m,  because  he  remem- 
bered to  have  read  some  similar  cases  in  Morgagni.  At  this 
time  the  pulsation  wrs  not  half  so  strong  as  in  the  morning,  and 
indeed  never  viras  so  again.  He  advised  me  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuating  remedies  and  clysters  already  prescribed,  but  to  com* 
bine  some  opium  with  the  former.  Under  the  use  of  these  re- 
medies, in  a  few  days  the  pulsation  and  oppression  at  the  breast 
were  diminished.  The  stools  at  first  bad  the  colour  of  boiled 
chocolate,  and  afterwards  became  natural.  In  general,  the  pa«r 
tient  mended  perceptibly,  and  in  some  weeks  was  perfectly  re- 
covered ;  although,  for  six  weeks,  a  weak  pulsation  could  be  felt 
in  the  abdomen.  Since  that  time,  several  years  have  elapsed, 
and  she  has  married,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  family,  with- 
out any  recurrence  of  these  symptoms,  but  has,  on  the  whole, . 
been  remarkably  healthy. 

A  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  had  long  been  affected  with 
hypochondriasis,  which,  from  irregularities  in  diet,  had  never  been 
perfectly  removed,  when,  on  the  1 0th  of  October  1798,  he  com- 
plained the  who^  day  of  anxiety,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
belly  was  distenied  and  costive.  The  patient  was  sadly  distress- 
ed, witli  a  constant  tendency  to  fainting,  and  complete  sleepless- 
ness. 

Pa  th^  14th^  he  becaipe  sv^deply  so  oppressed  in  the  night- 
time^ 
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ttme,  that  he  sprung  out  of  bed»  and  immediately  fell  senseless 
On  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  the  15th  he  was  restless  \  and,  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, when  going  to  bed,  he  romited  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  a- 
bout  four  in  the  morning,  oppression  and  fainting  again  super- 
vened. I  was  now  sent  for  \  I  found  my  patient  pale  and  debi- 
litated, lying  on  the  bed,  and  his  first  complaint  was,  that  he  was 
afraid  his  heart  had  fallen  intp  his  belly,  as  he  felt  a  constant 
beating  there.  When  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  I  perceived  a  very 
Itrong  pulsation,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  preceding  pa- 
tient. The  most  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  I  could  trace 
this  pulsation,  not  only  from  the  sternum,  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  aorta,  but  even  to  the  left  iliac.  The  pulse  at  the  hand  was 
amaU,  quick,  and  hard,  and  was  not  isochronous  with  the  palpi- 
tation in  the  abdomen. 

For  several  days  nothing  was  discharged  by  stool  but  a  pitchy 
black  matter,  ana,  after  the  use  of  gentle  purgatives,  all  the  symp- 
toms very  soon  decreased.  The  pulsation  in  the  abdomen^  how- 
ever, continued  for  nine  months,  but  extremely  weak, 

A  robust  and  very  handsome  sailor  was  afflicted,  for  the  space 
of  six  weeks,  with  constant  pains  in  the  right  hypochondriuA, 
which  were  particularly  Fevere  about  midnight.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  such  violent  constipation,  that  very  often  drastic  pur- 
gatives scarcely  produced  a  single  stool.  After  some  weeks, 
there  were  superadded  pains  in  the  back ;  and  the  patient  had  a 
sensation  in  his  belly  as  if  something  moved  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  then  ascended  to  his  throat,  upon  which  a  vomiting  of 
grass-green  matter  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt,  in  the 
left  side,  a  loud  pulsation,  which  he  took  for  his  heart,  and  which 
lasted  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disease.  TThe  pulse  at  the 
wrist  was  natural,  and  isochronous  with  that  in  the  abdomen* 
From  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  sit  with  his  body  bent  forwards,  because  every  other  posture 
caused  insupportable  pain.  During  the  first  weeks,  opening  his 
belly  procured  so  much  relief,  that  he  afterwards  passed  six  or 
eight  hours  without  pain.  After  the  disease  had  continued  some 
time  longer,  he  discovered,  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  a  round 
€welling,  which  reached  to  the  navel.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time,  it  grew  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  could  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  right  side  of  the  navel.  By  stool,  a  pitch-black 
matter,  or  red  blood,  or  a  matter  resembling  pus,  was  evacuated; 
and  he  also  vomited  sometimes  bright  red,  sometimes  dark  red 
coagulated  blood  and  bile.  The  patient  had  constant  fever,  wasted 
;iway  to  a  f^eleton^  and  at  ^ast  ^unk  unjler  this  4^ eadful  malady. 

On 
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On  opening  the  body,  I  found>  in  the  middle  of  the  mesentery 
2  swelling,  whose  substance  was  of  a  nature  particularly  diffi-t^ 
cult  to  describe,  and  sixteen  Parisian  inches  in  circumference* 
The  stomach  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  spleen,  me- 
senteric glands,  and  liver,  were  sound;  the  gall-bladder,  on  the  con- 
trary, enormously  large,  and  containing  a  true,  thick,  viscid  bile» 
The  coeliac  artery,  coronary  of  the  stomach,  and  mesenteric,  were 
remarkably  enlarged,  and  full  of  black  blood,  and,  in  all  probabi«« 
^   lity,  the  pulsation  in  the  abdomen  proceeded  from  one  of  these. 

The  fourth  patient  was  a  woman,  who  had  long  suffered  under* 
paralysis  of  her  extremities.  Some  days  previous  to  her  death, 
ner  belly  was  much  distended,  and,  on  examining  it,  I  also  per- 
ceived a  pulsation  along  the  aorta.  I  could  not  determine  how^ 
long  this  had  been  present,  as  she  had  never  mentioned  it,  and  it 
the  time  when  I  discovered  it,  was  no  longer  able  to  answer  a 
ungle  question. 

In  a  maniac,  who  at  last  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  I  felt,  shorf;^ 
ly  before  his  death,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, a  very  violent  pulsation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  proceeded 
^  from  the  aorta,  as  I  could  trace  the  pulsating  body  along  the 
course  of  the  artery,  down  to  the  umbilical  region.  During  this 
violent  throbbing,  I  could  no  jonger  perceive  even  the  slightest; 
motion  in  the  arteries  of  the  wrist,  neck,  or  temple. 

With  the  wife  of  a  tinsmith  in  this  city,  who  has  had  several 
children,  this  pulsation  is  so  certain  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  that  she 
relies  upon  it  more  than  all  others,  it  is  sometimes  sp  violent 
that,  as  her  husband  assures  me,  it  may  be  heard  distinctly.  Af- 
ter die  third  month  it  usually  ceases  entirely. 

In  hemorrhagy  from  the  mtestinal  canal,  which  occurs  here 
very  frequently,  I  have  observed  this  pulsation  in  the  abdomen  sq 
constantly,  that  I  was  disposed  to*  consider  it  as  a  characteristic 
symptom,  until  some  recent  cases  of  hamorrhxa  petechialis  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error.  In  tliese  rarer  cases  ox  intestinal  he- 
morrhagy which  have  the  character  of  synochay  I  felt  it  by  much 
the  weakest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  which,  as  usual,  have 
the  character  of  typhusy  or  atony  (Lahmungjy  the  strongest. 

In   hemorrhagy  from  the  nose,   I  have  twice  observed  this 
pulsation,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  in  intestinal  he« 
morrhagy. 
>  Persons  who  suffer  under  all  kinds  of  hemorrhoidal  symptomi | 

especially  when  they  are  oppressed,  often  complain  of  a  beating; 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  sometimes  continues' 
,       very  long,  and  is  distinctly  to  be  pergeived  by  the  bagj^t. 

In 
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In  hypochondriacs,  and  hysterical  wotnen^  I  have  oftai  had 
Occasion  to  observe  this  pulsation,  which  causes  the  greatest  dis* 
tress  to  these  unhappy  creatures,  as  they  believe  that  their  heart 
has  fallen  down  into  their  belly. 

This  pulsation  may  be  best  distinguished  from  internal  aneu- 
rism, with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded,  by  the  following 
9ympt<Hns.  Aneurism  arises  gradually,  and  the  throbbing,  there- 
fore, also  becomes  by  degrees  stronger  and  stronger.  These 
pulsations,  on  tlie  contrary,  occur  suddenly ;  are  generally  strong- 
est at  the  very  £rst,  :u^  lessen  when  they  have  continued  some 
time.  In  aneurism,  the  pulse  is  usually  synchronous  with  that 
at  the  wrist ;  in  these  pulsation*,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Tf  the  patient  suffers  under  melancholy,  hypo- 
chondriasis, hysteria,  or  otlier  nervous  aflections  •,  if  he  has  vo- 
mited blood,  or  discharges  a  black  matter  by  stool ;  if  disorgani- 
zation of  particular  parts  of  tlie  abdomen  is  discoverable  by  the 
touch,  in  all  probability  the  pulsation  is  not  caused  by  aneurism^ 
although,  in  describing  it,  L  i  e  u  t  a  u  d  has  aaid,  «  melancholui^ 
Ptulla  sapiifs  j?r.svia  causa  in  kunc  dhum  tnorbum  stmt  proclivesP 

Except  in  the  cases  where  die  pulsation  is  produced  by  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  circulation,  it  is  certably,  in  most 
cases,  a  symptonfi  of  diseased  nerves  in  die  abdomen,  as  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  history  of  the  cases,  but  also  by  the  examinarion 
of  bodies  after  death,  in  which  nothing  was  found  in  the  vessels 
which  could  serve  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  I  am  of  opi* 
nion,  that  it  is  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  pulsation  in 
these  cases,  which  especial^  surprises  us,  as  several  phenomena 
occur  frequently  enough  in  other  places ;  for  example,  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotids^ 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  patients.  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  the  remarkable  increase  of  action  in  one  part  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  as  this  also  is  not  uncommon.  Are  we  not 
taught,  by  daily  experience,  that,  in  several  diseases,  for  example, 
in  certain  inflammations,  and  very  painful  affections,  the  action  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  affected  part  becomes  very  strong,  without 
the  heart  or  other  vessels  participating  in  it  ?  Does  not  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  in  inflammations,  often  exhibit  the  opposite  cha- 
racter to  that  of  the  affected  part  ?  Does  not  the  former  often 
lead  us  to  suspect  ft/phusj  while  the  most  violent  synocha  exists  in 
the  latter  ?  For  I  cannot  believe  that  in  those  violent  infiamma-^^ 
tions,  in  which  the  activity  of  the  vessels  at  the  wrist  appears 
lessened,  that  tliis  is  also  the  ease  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  af- 
fected. At  le;ist^  ija  my  opinion^  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
of  it. 

lU. 
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HI. 

Observations  on  Hydrocephalus  Internus,  By  G.  G.  KuHN  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  and  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University 
of  Leipsick. 

T  AM  now  engaged  in  writing  a  treatise  on  Hydrocephalus  Internus^ 
^  a  disease  which  your  countrymen  first  taught  us  to  treat  in  a 
rational  manner.  Still*  however,  I  think  that  the  English  mode 
of  treatment  is  too  uniform  ;  and  I  am,  therefcrre,  not  surprised, 
that  the  most  respectable  of  your  physicians  confess  that  they  are 
iiot  successful  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  so  frequent  among 
children.  There  are,  certainly,  according  to  Hopfengartner'a 
very  learned  inquiry  concerning  this  disease,  three  species  of  Hy^- 
irocephalus  Internus, 

(a).  The  Nervous,  in  which  the  fever,  accompanying  the 
first  symptom  of  the  disease,  has  the  character  of  typhus. 

(i.)  The  Inflammatory,  arising  from  a  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  violent  beating  of  the 
carotids ;  and  in  which  the  face  is  red  and  swollen,  and  the  fever 
strong. 

(r.)  That  which  succeeds  scarlatina,  on  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  day.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  without  fe- 
ver, and  less  dangerous,  v«'Iiich  yields  to  repeated  small  doses  of 
calomel ;  and  another,  which  begins  with  violent  symptoms,  and 
is  generally  fatal. 

In  tlie  nervous  species,  musk,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  anmionia,  is  indicated,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight' 
grains  of  the  former  every  hour;  moreover,  sinapisms  on  the  arms 
and  legs,  bathing  the  feet,  and  clysters,  but  not  so  stimulating  as 
to  produce  purging,  which  debilitates  the  patient  extremely.  If, 
under  this  treatment,  the  head  does  not  become  freer,  and  the 
Intervals  of  relief  not  longer,  we  must  endeavour,  by  means  of 
blisters,  reaching  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  neck,  and  bv 
cold  fomentations,  to  act  directly  upon  the  brain.  Should  the 
general  obstruction  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  still  continue, 
and  vomiting  unexpectedly  occur,  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
begin  the  use  of  mercurials.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  common  oint- 
ment may  be  rubbed  in,  five  times  a-day,  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  without  suspending  the  preceding  remedies,  until  saliva- 
tion be  produced.  When  this  takes  place,  the  dose  of  musk 
must  be  diminished,  and  a  drachm  of  the  fior.  armca  given  in  de- 
coction, every  twenty-four  hours,  with  Virginian  8ii.akeroot,  and 

some 
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some  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  under  tUs  treat- 
ment, the  head  becomes  free,  the  urine  turbid,  the  skin  and  nos-i^ 
trils  moist,  and  the  appetite  returns,  all  other  remedies  may  be 
omitted,  except  the  flor.  arnica  in  decoction,  with  cinchona,  and 
some  spoonfuls  of  wine.  The  sores  produced  by  the  blisters  must 
l)e  kept  open,  and  the  head  frequently  washed  with  cold  water. 

In  the  second  species,  (a  congestlone )  regard  must  be  had  to 
diminish  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  leeches 
must  be  applied  to  the  inner  comers  of  the  eyes,  then  cold 
fomentations  to  the  head.  Should  these  means  not  suppress  the 
disease  at  its  commencement,  constant  coma,  a  slow  pulse,  and 
dilated  pupil  supervene;  and  the  nervous  character  unfolds  itself 
more  and  more,  when  the  trcntment  already  described  is  indicat- 
ed :  only,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  resort  to  the  difiusible  sti- 
muli too  soon,  as  otherwise  congestion  will  be  again  produced. 

Of  the  third  species,  the  varieties  are  so  different,  that  each  of 
them  must  be  noticed.  The  inflammatory  variety  requires  blood 
\o  be  drawn  by  means  of  leeches ;  strong  evacuation  of  the  in- 
testines, by  means  of  jalap  and  calomel ;  and  then  cold  fomenta- 
tions, when  the  pulse  is  not  so  full,  the  redness  of  the  face  and 
the  pain  not  so  great  as  they  were  at  first.  In  the  second  species, 
and  the  second  variety  of  the  third,  it  is  certain  that  the  foxglove, 
so  strongly  recommended  by  your  countrymen,  would  be  very  ac- 
tive. By  its  action  on  the  neart  and  arteries,  rendering  the  pulse 
so  slow,  it  diminishes  the  dangerous  congestion  in  the  brain,  and, 
by  its  exciting  action  on  tlie  lymphatic  vessels,  it  removes  tlie 
•ffiised  serous  iluid. 


IV. 

Hiitmf  of  an  Injury  of  a  Nervous  Filament  of  the  Fore^tm,     By 
R.  J.  B.  Verpinet,  M.  D.  of  the  School  of  Paris  ♦. 

•jlTLLE.  •**,  act.  21.  of  a  nervo-sangulneous  temperament,  re- 
^^  ceived  a  slight  wound,  in  turning  quickly  round  towards 
a  young  man,  who  held  a  knife  in  his  hand.  The  knife,  which 
was  very  narrow,  penetrated  the  external  and  inferior  part  of  the 

forc- 
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fore-arm,  about  two  inches  ubove  the  wrist,  to  the  extent  of  four 
lines,  or  thereabouts. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  to  her  assistance,  having  suppress-^ 
cd  a  slight  hemorrhage,  and  believing  that  the  severe  pain,  of 
which  she  complained,  would  soon  cease,  attempted  to  heal  the 
wound  by  the  first  intention. 

The  pains  continued,  nevertheless,  severe,  not  only  in  the  fore- 
arm, but  in  the  wrist  also,  and  the  extremity  of  the  nngeiC3*  Some 
relief  was  obtained  from  the  use  of  volatile  and  anodyne  lini- 
ments. But  the  pains  soon  returned ;  the  arm  was  tormented 
with  spasms,  stinging  pain,  and  even  convulsions ;  and  the  vo- 
luntary motions  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  were  disturbed,  and  at- 
times  impossible. 

The  variations  of  the  atmosphere  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
these  symptoms  j  a  serene  sky  gave  relief  5  moist  or  cold  wea- 
ther increased  the  disorder ;  winds  from  the  north  and  north- 
west were  especially  afilicting. 

Some  relief  was  experienced  from  the  Baths  of  Bourbonne^. 
and  from  pumping  the  same  waters  on.  the  arm  ;  but  soon  after, 
the  symptoms  returned  more  severe  than  ever ;  the  spasm  wat 
general,  and  the  patient  wasted  daily. 

Dr  Petit  of  Lyons  was  consulted.  This  celebrated  surgeon 
advised  compression  by  bandaging,  and  to  bathe  the  parts  around 
the  cicatrix  with  a  solution  of  opium ;  and,  if  these  means  prov- 
ed ineffectual,  to  destroy  the  parts  formerly  hurt  by  the  actual 
cautery.  The  gentler  means  were*employed  for  a  month,  with* 
out  any  effect.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  effect  at 
happy  as  unexpected.  Three  cauterizing  irons  were  extinguish- 
ed in  the  cicatrix,  passed  beyond  it,  and  produced  an  eschar, 
which  soon  came  away.  The  simplest  dressings  completed  the 
cure  of  a  disease,  which,  during  two  years,  had  rendered  miser- 
able the  existence  of  a  young  lady,  as  remarkable  for  gentleness 
as  fortitude. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  this  cure ;  there  seems,  therefore,  no 
doubt  of  its  being  perfect. 

This  is  evidently  a  case  of  Neuralgia  {tic  douloureux)  pro*- 
duced  by  an  injury  of  a  branch  of  the  musculo-cutancous  nerve. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  M.  Petit,  was  directed  from  z 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  Se- 
vere lancinating  pain,  with  pulsation;  stinging,  and  shci^^^ting 
pain,  without  increase  of  heat,  without  tension  or  swelling  of  the 
part,  accompanied  by  spasms  and  convulsions,  are  the  symptoms 
of  an  affection,  sometimes  attacking  periodically,  but  for  the 
most  part  irregularly,  and  which  may  seize  the  superficial  nerves 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  though  most  commonly  those  of  the  face ; 

and 
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and  which,  notwithstanding  its  vefy  marked  character,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  diseases,  has  been  considered,  hy 
several  authors,  as  a  symptom  only,  while  by  others  it  has  been 
described  by  various  names,  forming  so  many  different  diseases* 
M*  Chaussier  has  described  it  by  the  name  of  Neuralgia^  con- 
stituting a  genus  of  neuroses.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  had 
the^labours  of  this  professor  not  been  confined  to  the  discovery 
of  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease. 


V. 

Case  of  Sudden  Deaths  occasioned  hf  the  Inspiratton  of  Nitrous  Gas* 
By  J.  B.  DesCrang&s^  M.  D.  Member  of  the  College  of  Sur^ 
geons  in  Lyons  *• 

MR  ,  merchant  in  Lyons,  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
*  pretty  strong  constitution,  and  a  pituitous  temperament,, 
and  subject  to  habitual  lowness  of  spirits,  had  received  several 
chests,  containing  each  ten  cantines,  filled  with  nitrous  acid.  At 
the  time  it  was  extremely  warm,  the  thermometer  being  at  80**  or 
8 1  ^  Fahrenheit.  Next  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  he  was  awaked 
by  the  noise  made  in  his  warehouse  by  a  watch-dog,  which  howled 
with  all  its  fbrce,  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape  by  gnawing 
the  comer  of  the  door.  Suspecting  robbers  had  broken  into  it, 
he  opened  the  door  in  presence  of  a  neighbour.  Immediately  ai 
very  disagreeable  smell  of  nitrous  acid  was  perceived,  and  the 
dog  rushed  out  with  his  paws  burnt.  He  ran  to  the  nearest 
water  to  quench  his  thirst ;  played  with  some  other  dogs  he  hap- 
pened to  meet ;  and,  in  about  two  hours,  returned  and  expired 
at  his  master's  door,  vomiting  thick  stufi^  of  various  colours. 

Notwithstanding  the  suffocating  smell  emitted  from  the  ware- 
house, Mr  R  ■  was  bold  enough  to  go  in  and  walk  through 
the  spilt  acid,  to  open  the  windows,  and  find  out  the  chest 
from  which  it  escaped.  But  he  had  scarcely  been  in  five  minutes, 
when  he  found  himself  so  suffocated,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hasten  out  with  precipitation.  At  last  they  got  another  door 
opened  from  the  outside,  and  Mr  R  again  went  in,  took 

out  the  chest  in  which  the  broken  cantines  were,  and,  with  as- 
sistance 

*  See  Journal  de  Medeciney  Chinirgie,  Fhanoade^  &c.  par  M  M*  Corriiai:^ 
Leroux,  et  Boycr,  VoL  \}flf  p.  4S7. 
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listance  carried  it  into  the  street.  On  opening  it,  two  cantines 
were  found  empty,  eacK  of  which  had  contained  32  pounds  of 
aquafortis,  of  1.387  sp.  gr.    The  lid  of  the  chest  was  black,  and 

charred ;  and  it  was  observed,  that,  when  M.  R •  came  out 

of  his  warehouse,  his  hair  seemed  reddish,  or  orange,  as  if  burnt, 
but  that  colour  soon  disappeared. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  R  took  a  cfup  of 

cofiee,  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  sopn  afterwards  drank  half  a 
bottle  of  wine.  He  then  went  out  to  pay  a  visit,  three  or  four 
gun-6hots  from  his  house,  and  returned  before  eight  o'clock, 
complaining  of  great  weakness,  dry  and  burning  heat  in  his 
throaty  irritation  in  his  stomach  and  breast,  and  a  very  painful 
sense  of  tightness  in  the  epigastric  region,  near  the  attachment 
of  the  diaphragm ;  but  his  habitual  difficulty  of  breathing  was 
not  proportionably  increased.  He  was  advised  to  drink  copious- 
ly of  milk ;  and  his  physician,  wlio  came  soon  afterwards,  ap- 
proved of  the  advice,  and  ordered,  besides,  fomentations  to  his 
belly,  and  sinapisms  to  his  arms.  The  two  last  remedies  seemed 
to  fatigue  the  patient  very  much,  and  to  augment  his  distress  \ 
but  he  continued  the  milk  ;  and,  about  one  P.  M.  he  said  he  suf- 
fered less.  He  then  had  a  spontaneous  stool,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  \  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  two  others,  both  of  the  colour 
of  citrine  ointment.  His  urine  was  scanty  \  and  in  the  evening  he 
experienced  frequent  pressing  desire  to  make  water,  but  always 
in  vain.  At  four  o'clock  he  began  to  expectorate  a  yellow  mat- 
ter, which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  relaxation  of  the  pulmon- 
ary organs.  An  oiHcious  friend  prevailed  upon  him  to  resume 
the  milk,  which  he  had  left  off  for  some  hours,  and  to  drink  it 
alternately  with  orgeat.  He  then  had  a  little  cough,  some  sick- 
ness, and  slight  vomiting.  Injections  were  given  him,  which 
came  off  instantly,  but  coloured  yellow.  His  physician,  who  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  about  twelve  hours  after  his  first  visits 
deceived  by  the  apparent  calm  in  which  he  found  him,  declared 
M.  R  out  of  danger. 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  the  body  of  the  patient  acquired  a 
bluish  colour ;  the  affection  of  his  breast  became  sensible  *,  he 
grew  more  oppressed ;  had  some  rattling  in  his  throat,  and  a  lit- 
tle hiccup ;  and  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
across  the  bottom  of  the  thorax.  He  also  experienced  some 
convulsive  motions,  which  made  him  stretch  himself,  and  twist 
his  arms  ;  and,  lastly,  some  moments  of  delirium  were  ob- 
served. Towards  morning  his  anguish  increased,  his  anxiety 
became  inexpressible,  and  all  the  mortal  symptoms  grew  more 
intense.  However,  he  continued  to  drink  milk,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  recollection  at  iive  or  six,  and  at  seven  he  was  no 

vo^  ^l.  270.  9.  '     Ji  more* 
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more.  Shortly  after  his  death»  his  belly  swelled,  and  stretched 
in  a  remarkable  manner ;  his  face  became  purple;  his  lips  black  i 
and  some  blood  issued  from  his  nose  and  m6ttth,  but  his  body 
was  not  opened* 


VI. 


Ohervations  on  tlte  Effects  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Elttphaniiasi^.  By, 
Edward  Cooke,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sythet,  in  a  Letter  ta 
Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Medi-« 
cal  Board,  Calcutta^ 

Gentlemen, 

There  beJnfg  a  great  number  of  miserable  objects 
at  this  station  and  its  environs,  covered  with  foul  sores ;  witli  an 
offensive  smell  of  body ;  general  appearance  most  cadaverous  j  and 
mutilated  by  the  horrid  disease,  called  by  the  natives  of  this  place 
Burrak-^zar^  or  Juzaniy  as  described  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  I  thought  it  a  very  fair  opportunity  to  try 
the  effect  of  nitric  acid  in  cases  so  deplorable.  From  what  I  have 
perused,  regarding  this  medicine,  and  observed,  on  a  few  trials» 
I  was  convinced,  if  no  good  should  arise  by  a  gradual  introduce' 
tion  and  attention,  no  harm  could  ensue. 

I  selected  six  very  desperate  cases  ;  the  patients  were  corered 
with  inveterate  sores  •,  much  emaciated  ;  and,  being  deprived  of 
their  fingers  and  toes,  were  beggars  for  common  subsistence.  I 
represented  their  condition  to  the  Magistrate  of  this  station,  who 
very  humanely  afforded  them  some  additional  support,  during  the 
time  they  were  under  my  care^  and  occasionally,  since  that  periody 
they  have  received  assistance  from  him.  I  began  with  ten  drops 
of  the  nitric  acid  in  six  ounces  of  water,  twice  a-day,  increasing 
the  quantity,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  four  drops  each 
dose,  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  I  did  not  exceed  six-' 
ty  drops,  twice  a-day,  at  the  extreme,  and  continued  this  quantity 
for  some  days  :  then  as  gradually  decreased  it  in  the  same  manner, 
until  four  were  discharged,  which  took  place  in  about  six  weeks. 
I  was  highly  gratified  to  observe,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  commencement,  a  visible  improvement  as  to  the  discharge 
and  appearance  of  sores.  In  eight  days,  almost  every  sore  in  four 
persons  became  clean^  audhad  a  fiae  fiolid  look  i  began  to  heal  by 

degree^, 
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degrees,  in  the  most  healthy  manner^  and  the  offensive  smell  a$ 
gradually  left  them. 

Respecting  the  other  two  patients,  although  there  was  the  same 
flattering  appearances,  I  was  sorry  to  observe  no  disposition  to  heal 
which  was  evident,  and  continued  for  a  week  or  two ;  yet,  in  eve^ 
ry  other  respect,  they  looked  w^ell.  Feeling  somewhat  concerned 
at  this  seeming  failure,  t  suspected  they  might  have  laboured  un- 
der venereal  at  some  period  or  other,  and  therefore  was  more  par- 
ticular in  my  inquiries.  My  suspicions  proved  too  true ;  both 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  severely  injured,  which, 
joined  to  the  former  malady,  they  had  two  very  powerful  enemies 
to  encounter.  I  did  not  hesitate,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Ph.  Lond.  gr.  v.  bis  in 
die,  which,  in  five  or  six  days,  produced  the  happiest  effects  ;  and 
from  that  time,  the  sores  gradually  healed.  I  adoptetl  the  same 
plan  regarding  the  decrease  of  nitric  acid  as  with  the  others  :  and 
they  were  discharged,  after  being  under  my  care  ten  weeks  and  a 
few  days.  It  will  appear  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a  real  fact,  I 
have  frequently  been  abused  by  these  very  objects,  for  depriving 
them  of  the  means  of  getting  their  usual  subsistence  as  beggars, 
because  they  had  no  sores  to  excite  compassion; 

I  cannot  omit  reporting  my  success  in  one  case  of  scrofuk,  oi^ 
^oorg  iioQra.  A  prisoner  labouring  under  the  disease,  witli  many 
offensive  sores,  enlarged  glands,  and  old  scars,  which  he  said  he 
had  been  froubled  with  eighteen  years ;  I  gave  him  the  nitric  acid 
as  before  mentioned,  and  was  highly  gratified  by  the  general  im- 
provement :  a  purulent  discharge  gradually  followed,  and  he  was 
discharged  in  five  weeks*      • 

In  one  patient  the  nitric  acid  disagreed  with  his  bowels ;  but  a 
few  drops  of  oL  menth;  pip.  and  laudanum,  soon  had  the  desired 
effect  I  do  not  pretend  to  declare  a  perfect  cure  ;  but,  from  the 
success  I  have  had,  and  no  return  for  three  months,  I  hope  this 
practice  will  induce  medical  gentlemen  to  try  so  valuable  a  medi- 
cine in  similar  cases.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  this  trouble ;  and, 
be  assured,  I  shall  feel  highly  flattered  if  this  report  meets  your 
approbation. 

Stthet,  4rA  January  1805. 

On  tfic  Cure  of  the  Elej)hdntiasiSy  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Blood*. 
God  it  the  all-powerful  Healer. 
Tm  the  year  of  the  Messiah   1783,  when   the  worthy  and  respectable 
Maulavl  Mir  Muhammed  Husain,  who  excels  in  every  branch  of  use- 
ful knowledge,   accompanied   Mr  Richard  Johnson   from    LaJ^hnau   to 

B  2  CnLuiiHf 

•  - 
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CalcuttOf  he  visited  the  humble  writer  of  this  tract,  who  had  lon^  beeo 
attached  to  htm  with  sincere  affection  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation, <  One  of  the  fruits  of  my  late  excursion/  sad  he,  *is  a  present 

*  for  you,  which  suits  your  profession,  and  will  be  generally  useful  to  our 

*  species.     Conceiving  you  to.  be  worthy  of  it,  by  reason  of  your  assi- 

*  duity  in  medical  inquiries,  I  have  brought  you  a  prescription,  the  in- 

<  prredients  of  which  are  easily  found,  but  not  easily  equalled,  as  a  power^ 
^  fill  remedy  against  all  corniptfons  of  the  Uood,  the  judhamy  and  the 

*  Persian  Jire^  3ie  remains  of  which  are  a  source  of  infinite  maladies.     It 

*  is  an  old  secret  of  the  Hindu  physicians,  who  applied  it  also  to  the  cure 

<  of  cold  and  moist  distempers,  as  the  palsy,  distortions  of  the  face,  re- 

*  taxation  of  the  nerves,  and  similar  diseases.     Its  efficacy  too  has  been 

*  proved  by  long  experience  ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  preparing  it ; — 

*  Take  of  white  arsenicy  fine  and  fresh,  one  ula ;  of  picked  black  pep- 

<  per,  six  times  as  much :  let  both  be  well  beaten  at  intervals,  for  four  days 

<  successively,  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
^  powder  in  one  of  stone,  with  a  stone  pestle,  and  thus  completely  levi- 

*  gated,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  them.  Make  pills  of  them,  as 
'  Urge  as  tares  or  small  pdse,  and  keep  them  dry  in  a  shady  place* 

♦  One  of  those  pills  must  be  swallowed  rooming  and  evening,  with 

*  some  betel  leaf,  or,  in  counti  ies  where  betel  is  not  at  hand,  with  cold 

<  water.      If  the  body  be  cleansed  from  foulness  and  obstructions,  by 

<  gentle  cathartics  and  bleeding,  befoie  the  medicine  is  administered,  the 
«  remedy  will  be  speedier.' 

The  principal'  ingredient  of  this  medicine  is  the  arienic^  which  the 
Arabs  call  souce ;  the  Persians j  mergi  mushy  or  moust-hane ;  and  the 
Jn^anSf  sanc*hya  :  a  mineral  substance,  ponderous  and  crvstalline.  The 
crpiment  or  yeflaw  arsenic,  is  the  weaker  sort.  It  is  deadly  poison,  and 
so  subtile,  that,  when  mice  are  killed  by  it,  the  very  smell  of  the  dead  will 
destroy  the  living  of  that  species.  After  it  has  been  kept  about  seven 
vears,  it  loses  much  of  its  force  ;  its  colopr  becomes  turbid,  and  its  weight 
is  diminished.  This  mineral  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree :  it 
causes  suppuration,  dissolves  or  unites,  according  to  the  quantity  given ; 
and  is  very  useful  in  closing  the  tips  of  wounds,  when  the  pain  is  too  in* 
tense  to  be  borne.  An  unguent  made  of  it,  with  oils  of  any  sort,  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  some  cutaneous  disorders ;  and,  mixed  with  rose 
water,  it  is  good  for  cold  tumours,  and  for  the  dropsy ;  but  it  must  never 
be  administered  without  the  greatest  caution  ;  for,  such  is  its  power,  that 
the  smallest  quantity  of  it  in  powder,  drawn,  like  alcohol^  between  the 
eye-lashes,  would,  in  a  single  day,  entirely  corrode  the  coats  and  humours, 
of  the  eye ;  and  fourteen  retis  oi^it  woulci,  in  the  same  time,  destroy  life. 
The  best  antidote  against  its  effects  are  the  scrapings  of  leather  reduced 
to  ashes.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  taken  be  accurately  known,  four  tinnes 
as  much  of  those  ashes,  mixed  with  water,  and  drank  oy  the  patient,  will 
sheath  and  counteract  the  poison.. 

Tbe  writer,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  his  learned  friend,  pre- 
pared the  medicine ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  gave  it  to  numbers,  who  were 
reduced,  by  the  diseases  al:ove  mentioned,  to  the  point  of  death,  God 
s»  his  witness  that  tliey  grew  better  from  day  to  day,  were  at  last  com- 
pletely 
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ptetelv  cnredy  and  are  now  living  {except  one  or  two,  who  died  of  other 
disorders)  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  One  of  his  first  patients 
was  a  Pariif  named  Mentichebr^  who  had  come  from  Surat  to  this  city, 
and  had  fixed  his  abode  near  the  writer's  house:  he  was  so  cruelly 
afflicted  with  a  confirmed  lues,  here  called  M^  Persian  Fire^  that  his  hands 
and  feet  were  entirely  ulcerated,  and  almost  corroded,  so  that  he  became 
an  object  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  This  man  consulted  th«  ^vTitcr  on 
bis  case,  the  state  of  which  he  disclosed  without  reser^'e.  Some  blood 
was  taken  from  hi<n  on  the  same  day,  and  a  cathartic  administered  on  the 
next.  On  the  third  day  he  began  to  take  the  arsemc^pHh^  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Gody  the  virulence  of  his  disorder  abated  by  degrees,  until 
signs  of  returning  health  appeared.  In  a  fortnight  his  recovery  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  bathed,  according  to  the  practice  of  our  physicians. — 
He  seemed  to  have  no  virus  left  in  his  blood,  and  none  has  been  since  per- 
ceived by  him. 

But  the  power  of  this  medicine  has  chiefly  been  tried  in  the  cure  of 
the  Juzantj  as  the  word  is  pronounced  in  India ;  a  disorder  infecting  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  and  thence  called  by  some^Jiiadi  khun.  The  for- 
mer name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying,  in  general,  amfuta/ionf 
maifmngi  excision^  and  particularly,  the  iruncaiion  or  erosion  of  the  fingers^ 
which  happens  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  extremely  contagi- 
ons ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  prophet  said,  Ferru  wttn^ImejdSumi  cama 
teferru  nuna* I  asadf  or f  <Flee  from  a  person  afflicted  with  xhe  judbam^ 
•  as  you  would  flee  from  a  lion.*  The  author  of  the  Babhn^ljavfahir^  or 
Sea  of  Pearlsy  ranks  it,  as  an  infectious  malady,  with  die  measles^  xhesmaU" 
poxy  and  the  plague.  It  is  also  hereditary ^  and,  in  that  respect,  classed  by 
medical  writers  with  the  gout^  the  consumption^  and  the  nvbite  leprosy, 

A  common  cause  of  this  distemper  is  the  unwholesome  diet  of  the 
natives,  many  of  whom  are  accustomed,  after  eating  a  quantity  of  fishy  to 
swallow  copious  draughts  of  milk,  which  fail  not  to  cause  du  accumula- 
tion of  yellow  and  black  bile,  which  mingles  itself  with  the  blood,  and 
comipts  it :  but  it  has  other  causes  ;  for  a  Brabmen,  who  had  never  tast- 
ed fish  in  his  life,  applied  lately  to  the  composer  of  this  essay,  and  appear- 
ed m  the  highest  degiee  affected  by  a  comiption  of  blood;  which  he 
might  have  inherited,  or  acquired  by  other  means.  Those  whose  reli- 
gion permits  them  to  eat  beef  are  often  exposed  to  the  danger  of  heating 
their  blood  intensely,  through  the  knavery  of  the  butchers  in  the  Batar^ 
who  fatten  their  calves  with  Balavjer  ;  and  those  who  are  so  ill-advised 
^  io  take prov  catives  (a  folly  extremely  common  in  India)  at  first  are 
insensible  of  the  mischief;  but,  as  soon  as  the  increased  moisture  is  dis- 
persed, find  their  whole  mass  of  blood  inflamed,  and,  as  it  were,  adust; 
whence  arises  the  disorder  of  which  we  now  arc  ti  eating.  The  Persian , 
or  venereal  fire,  generally  ends  in  this  malady ;  as  one  Devi  Prasad^ 
lately  in  the  service  of  Mr  Vansittarty  and  some  others,  have  conxdnced  me, 
by  an  unresened  .Kcount  of  their  several  cases. 

It  may  be  here  worth  while'  to  report  a  remarkable  case,  which  was 
related  to  me  by  a  man  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  juzam  near  four 
years ;  befoie  which  time  he  had  been  disordered  with  the  Persian  fire  ; 
and,  ha\  ing  closed  an  ulcer,  by  the  means  of  a  stronp;  healing  plaster,  waa 
attacked  by  a  violent  pain  in  his  joints.     On  tliis  he  applied  to  a  Cahirajeiy 

or 
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or  Htndu  physician,  ^rho  gave  him  some  pills,  with  a  positive  assor  (►^  *  v 
that  the  use  of  them  would  remove  his  pain  in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  aklu'j  >  ^^^ 
days  it  was,  in  fapt,  wholly  removed;  but*  a  vciy  short  time  after,^L  jj**^ 
symptoms  of  the  y'ttauin  appeared,  which  continually  increased  to  sutji^li --^  t; 
degree,  that  his  fingers  and  toes  were  bn  the  point  of  dropping  off.  Ujjl^^  •$ 
was  afterwards  discovered,  that  the  pills  which  he  had  taken  w^re  n*,!???^^" 
of  cinnabar,  a  common  preparation  of  the  Hindusy  thp  heat  of  which  '.JJ**        ,  \ 
first  stirred  the  humours  ;  which,  on  stopping  the  external  discharge,  - .     . :  * ' 
fallen  on  the  joints,  ana  then  had  occasioned  a  quantity  of  adust  bile  V.'* ' 
|nix  itself  with  the  blood  and  infect  the  whole  mass.  q 

Of  this  dreadful  complaint,  however  caused,  the  first  symptoms  are  a 
rumbness  and  r^ness  of  the  whole  body,  and  principally  of  the  face,  an 
impeded  hoarse  voice,  thin  hair,  and  even  baldness,  offensive  perspiration 
and  breath,  and  whitlows  on  the  nails.  The  cure  is  best  begun  with 
copious  bleeding,  and  cooling  drink,  such  as  a  decoction  of  the  mlvfery  or 
Kymphca^  and  of  violets,  with  some  doses  of  manna  ;  after  which  stronger 
catliartics  must  be  administered.  But  no  remedy  has  proved  so  efficacious 
as  the  pills  composed  of  arsenic  and  pepper :  one  instance  of  their  effect 
pmy  here  be  mentioned,  and  many  more  may  be  added  if  required. 

In  the  month  of  Felruaryy  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  ohe  SlMuib 
Ramazanh  who  then  was  an  upper-servant  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  had 
^  corrupt  a  mass  of  blood,  that  a  black  leprosy  of  his  joints  was  ap? 
proaching ;  and  most  of  his  limbs  began  to  be  ulcerated.  In  this  con^ 
dition  he  applied  to  the  writer,  and  requested  immediate  assistance. — 
Though  the  disordered  state  of  his  blood  was  evident  on  inspection,  and 
required  no  particular  declaration  of  it,  yet  many  questions  were  put  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  clear,  from  his  answers,  that  he  had  a  confirmed  juxam  z 
he  then  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  and,  after  due  preparation,  took  the 
jusenic -pills.  After  the  first  week  his  malady  seemed  alleviated  ;  in  the 
second  it  was  considerably  diminished  ;  and,  in  the  third,  so  entirely  re- 
moved, that  the  patient  weat  into  the  bath  of  health,  as  a  token  that  he  no 
longer  needed  a  physician. 


VII. 

Account  cf  an  J/nIidn  RcmfJt/  for  the  Tape-Jform.     By  Francw 
Buchanan,  M.  D.  Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 

TThe  original  native  receipt  for  removing  the  tape-worm,  as  com-? 
•*■  municatcd  to  me  by  Mr  Alexander  Russel,  was  as  follows  ; 
The  fresh  rind  of  the  pomegranate  root,  one  paon ;  water, 
one  seer  and  a  half  j  make  a  decoction,  by  boiling  down  to  one 
^cer.  Seca  Dana,  Pulas  Papara,  each  half  a  rupee  weight,  form- 
ed into  a  powder.   A  little  sugar  is  to  be  first  taken  into  the  mouth, 

tlieu 
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4e  powder,  and  afterwards  a  tea-cupful  of  the  decoction 

warm,  repeating  this  at  short  intervals,  until  the  whole  it 

ned.     The  effect  is  vomiting  and  purging.   ^ 

*  Pulas  Papara  is  the  seed   of .  the  Plaso  of  the  Hortus 

)aricus,  or  the  Erythrina  Monosperma  of  the  Encyclopedic 

ddique.    The  Seca  Dana  is  the  seed  of  the  Convolvulus  Nil, 

s  used  as  a  purgative  by  the  native  practitioners'.     The  half 

!  weighs  very  nearly  3  iss.     The  paon  of  fresh  pomegranate 

b«.     weighs  nearly  lb  ss.  \  and  the  seer  of  water,  measures  near-* 

ly  two  pints. 

The  decoction  seems  to  be  the  most  active  part  of  die  prescript. 
tion,  as  the  seed  of  the  Plaso  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Legtfi^ 
mmsstf  which  are  rather  inert  5  and  the  Convolvulus  seed  is  but 
a  weak  purgative*  A  gentleman  was  entirely  cured  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  3  iv.  of  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  boiled  in  two  cup* 
fuU  of  water  to  one  half  the  quantity.  He  took  one  half  of  the 
decoction  gradually,  and  the  remainder  at  once.  This  occasiopcd 
tickness  and  vomiting.     The  powder  was  in  this  case  omitted. 

I  have  seen  two  species  of  tsnia  expelled  by  this  medicine. 
One  seems  to  be  the  solium^  but  each  joint  has  three  longitudinal 
ribs  on  one  side,  which  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  the  descriptions 
of  this  animal.  The  other  kind  has  not  been  described  by  any 
author  in  my  possession.  The  joints  are  wider  than  their  length, 
and  have  each  one  marginal  pore,  I  have  not  seen  the  head  or 
tail. 

Mr  Russel,  Mr  Shoolbred,  and  I,  have  given  the  medicine  in 
several  cases  ;  and  in  none  has  it  failed^ 


The  following  is  a  case  of  a  man  treated  by  me  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  original  prescription* 

14.  Feb.  1805.  Daniel  Smith,  a  musician  in  the  Governor- 
General's  band,  a  strong,  young  European,  has  for  six  weeks  had  a 
sense  of  great  weight  and  uneasiness  in  his  abdomen,  with  an  un- 
usual appetite,  and  constfuit  craving  for  food.  During  the  same 
time,  he  has  observed  single  joints  of  a  tape-worm  in  his  stools. 
He  took  the  medicines  exactly  as  prescribed  by  the  native  receipt* 

15.  After  taking  the  medicines  was  sick  and  faint;  and  had 
three  stools,  in  which  he  observed  a  piece  of  the  worm,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length. 

16.  Repeated  the  medicines. 

17.  Was  very  sick  and  faint  after  the  medicines,  which  purged 
him  ten  or  twelve  times,  but  brought  away  no  worm. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  this  man  daily,  until  February  1806,  and 
know  that^  during;  that  interval,  he  had  no  return  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

8  4  The 
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Tlie  quantity  of  medicine  contained  in  the  nadre  prescription 
is  evidently  too  strong  for  weak  persons,  as  Smith  wa»  a  remark- 
ably stout  man. 

Calcutta^  14/A  Feb.  1805. 
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Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra^  followed  hf  extensive  Gangrene  of  the 
Scrotum  and  Perinautn.  By  Mr  C  And£RsoN|  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

8.  Feb.  1806. — LuKE  West,  a  pilot,  62  jears  of  age,  about 
seven  days  ago,  complained  of  cold  fits  with  rigour,  succeeded 
by  heat,  though  without  any  perspiration  ;  irregular  as  to  their 
appearance ;  and  which  generally  attacked  him  twice  in  24>  hours. 
He  took  bark,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put  a  stop  to  these  symptoms. 

Soon  after  this  left  him,  he  observed  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
prepuce,  and  imagining  it  to  arise  from  A  recent  venereal  infec- 
tion, he  applied  to  Mr  P.,  who  gave  him  mercurial  medicines,, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  has  persisted  for  three  days. 

For  several  years  he  has  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  passing 
urine,  arising  from  strictures  in  the  urethra,  the  effect  of  old 
venereal  complaints ;  for  these  he  had  frequently  used  bougies, 
and  a  variety  of  other  medicines,  which  only  alleviated  his  com- 
plaints ;  the  urine  always  flowing  in  a  diminished  stream,  and 
at  times  attended  with  considerable  pain,  which  was  much  ag- 
gravated about  the  time  the  shivering  fits  commenced  ;  he  this 
morning  complained,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  unusual  enlargement 
of  the  scrotum,  which,  in  the  evening,  was  much  distended, 
and  very  red ;  he  had  made  little  water  all  day,  and  that  with 
much  pain ;  the  swelling  occupied  both  sides  of  the  scrotum, 
which  was  very  hard  and  tense,  and  extended  up  to  the  root  of 
the  penis  ;  there  was  also  SQme  little  redness  of  the  perinaeum. 

Several  long  scarifications  were  made  in  the  scrotum,  from 
which  there  distilled  a  great  quantity  of  urine,  tinged  with  the 
blood  from  the  incisions.  In  a  short  time  tlie  size  of  the  swelling 
was  diminished,  and  the  scrotum  pitted  on  pressure,  which  was 
not  tlie  case  before ;  the  whole  cellular  substance  being  so  coim- 
pletely  injected  with  urine,  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  pass  from 
the  cells  into  others.  The  mercurial  medicines  were  disconti- 
nued J  he  got  bark  and  a  dose  of  opium  at  bed-time. 

9, 
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9.  Has  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night  j  the  swelling  of  the 
scrotum  is  much  diminished  \  the  redness  continues  much  the 
same ;  there  is  a  considerable  portion,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the  scrotum,  (which  was  most  swelled)  in  a  gangre- 
nous state.  The  redness  extends  to  the.  perinaeum,  which  is 
much  swelled  \  and  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  right  ischium  is 
pointing,  though  in  a  gangrenous  state. 

As  all  the  bad  symptoms  proceeded  from  the  urine  getting  in- 
to the  cellular  substance,  I  was  anxious  to  pass  a  small  catheter 
to  prevent  any  further  injection  of  it.  A  small  sized  one  could 
only  be  passed  down  to  about  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra^ 
which  gave  considerable  pain  \  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  followed.  The  abscess  in  the  perinseum  was  freely 
opened ;  the  finger  introduced  discovered  all  the  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  the  prostate  gland  was  enlarged  and  hard ; 
but  being  anxious  to  introduce  the  catheter,  another  attempt  was 
made,  with  more  success ;  the  instrument  could  be  felt  all  along 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  through  its  substance,  and  at  no  part 
bare,  which  gave  hopes  that  the  opening  in  the  urethra  might  be 
very  minute,  and  afforded  a  prospect  of  healing.  Dr  Kellie,  to 
whose  friendly  assistance  I  am  much  indebted,  kept  his  finger  on 
the  point  of  die  catheter  \  and,  after  some  time,  it  got  into  the 
bladder,  by  his  lifting  up  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  there 
was  immediately  discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  of  a 
very  high  colour ;  the  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  in,  and  he 
got  gr.  1  (^  opium ;  some  more  scarifications  were  made  in  the 
scrotum,  those  made  last  night  having  nearly  healed. 

In  the  evening  I  found,  to  my  great  mortification,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  the  catheter,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  irritation,' 
and  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  though  he  strenuously  as- 
serts, that  it  slipt  out  whilst  he  was  asleep  \  the  scarifications 
discharge  well. 

10.  Had  a  good  night ;  passed  water  very  freely  by  urethra, 
2nd  says  none  came  by  the  wound  ;  the  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  scrotum  are  rather  diminished  ;  the  gangrenous  spot  is  well 
defined,  and  has  not  increased ;  pulse  about  100,  rather  small, 
and  intermits  every  third  stroke,  very  regularly,  which  it  has  done 
for  two  ^ays ;  tongue  moist,  but  a  little  furred ;  no  head«ach ; 
little  thirst ;  belly  regular }  continues  the  bark  and  wine. 

11.  Swelling  of  the  scrotum  is  much  diminished ;  the  slough 
begins  to  separate  at  some  parts ;  scarifications  were  made  into 
it ;  the  wound  in  the  perinseum  discharges  very  fetid  matter, 
and  the  bottom  of  it  is  sloughy ;  edges  look  red  and  healthy ; 
tongue  and  belly  as  yesterday ;  pulse  firmer,  though  it  still  iiv- 
iermits,' 

12. 
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*  12.  The  slough  was  carefally  remored  by  dissection ;  testicle 
bare ;  edges  of  sore  look  healthy  $  a  small  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  scrotum  communicated  with  the  larger ;  the  bridge  was 
divided;  pulse  rather  firmer,  diough  intermitting ;  tongue  moist; 
the  sore  in  perin&eo  is  sloughy  at  dfie  bottom  ;  in  passing  urine,  a 
small  quantity  comes  by  the  wound ;  takes  an  ounce  of  pulv. 
cinchon.  in  24  hours ;  body,  rather  loose  ;  two  stools  ;  to  take  less 
-bark ;  opium  at  bed*time» 

13.  Sore  of  scrotum  looks  much  cleaner,  atul  begins  to  dis* 
charge  good  pus ;  that  in  perineum  is  still  black  and  sloughing  y 
«ays  that  more  urine  comes  by  the  wound  when  he  makes  water; 
pulse  fuller,  and  regular  5  ate  some  beef-steak  yesterday  without 
any  inconvenience,  and  had  a  tolerable  night ;  tongue  moist ; 
belly  regular  5  takes  his  bark  regularly. 

14.  Sore  looks  healthy  about  edges ;  sloughy  at  the  bottom ; 
inost  of  urine  comes  by  the  wound ;  pulse  small,  80  ^  tongue  a 
iittle  furred  ;  belly  regular. 

15.  Much  as  yesterdays  continues  bark  and  wine^ 

16.  Has  had  a  restless  night;  pulse  very  small  and  feeble,  but 
regular  ^  all  the  urine  now  comes  by  the  wound  5  two  motions ; 
rather  loose ;  took  one  grain  of  opium  in  morning ;  two  grains  at 
Ised'time ;  has  taken  a  bottle  of  wine  in  €4  hours }  continues 
bark.  The  sote  on  scrotum  looks  more  healthy,  the  cellular  sub<^ 
«tance  of  it  is  completely  destroyed ;  and  this  wound  communis 
tates  with  that  of  the  perinscum  •  the  two  wounds  were  made 
into  one)  by  dividing  a  bridge  of  integuments. 

17.  Has  passed  a  quieter  night,  though  he  did  not  sleep  much  ; 
^ulse  84,  still  irregular,  though  not  so  feeble  ;  all  the  gangrened 
jcellular  substance^  except  a  very  little  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
perineum,  is  now  removed;  the  bottom  of  the  wound  looks 
«ound  and  healthy,  and  red  granulations  begin  to  spring  from  all 
parts  of  it ;  urine  observed  to  flow  from  three  different  points ;  one 
stool  since  yesterday ;  tongue  moist,  but  a  very  little  foul ;  to  con-r 
tinue  opium,  bark,  and  wine ;  of  the  first  he  takes  one  grain  in 
forenoon,  and  two  at  bed-time ;  a  little  beef-steak  for  dinner,  and 
a  draught  of  porter. 

19.  Sore  looks  clean  and  healthy;  discharges  pus  of  a  good 
appearance  ;  at  the  superior  part  of  the  perinaeum,  as , well  as  at 
the  inferior,  it  is  still  a  little  sloughy ;  passes  urine  all  by  the 
wound,  without  any  difficulty,  or  even  smarting ;  wound  granu- 
lates ;  that  of  scrotum  very  florid ;  pulse  84-,  intermits  at  times  ; 
belly  rather  costive  omitted  the  opium  ;  continues  bark ;  to  take 
3  ij.  of  p.  jal.  comp.  in  the  afternoon ;  thinks  a  iittle  urine  came 
by  urtlhra ;  tongue  moist, 
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S0»  Tolerable  night  \  laxative  gare  one  motion,  thougK  cos* 
tave  s  pulse^  80,  of  tolerable  strength  \  a  flexible  metallic  bougiei 
perforated  and  bent  into  the  form  of  catheter,  was  this  morning 
introduced  into  the  bladder  without  any  great  ^difficulty ;  at 
times  it  met  with  some  obstruction,  but,  on  resting  for  a  second 
or  two,  it  easily  was  made  to  advance ;  occasioned  a  slight 
spasmodic  affection  of  urethra,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  irri-* 
tation  of  the  catheter;  about  six  ounces  of  urine  were  evacuated;  t^ 
instrument  was  allowed  to  remain,  to  prevent  the  urine  flowing 
dirough  the  erosion  of  the  urethra,  which,  by  passing  over  new  gra^ 
nulations,  would  render  them  callous,  and  thereby  prevent  the  heal** 
ing  of  the  wound,  and  form  troublesome  fistulae.  To  allay  the 
irritation,  he  got  one  grain  of  opium ;  to  take  less  wine,  and  drink 
porter ;  the  bottom  of  wound  is  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  in  it  the 
following  parts  are  easily  traced,  bulbous  part  of  urethra,  cover* 
ed  with  the  accelerator  urinae  muscle  of  right  side  ;  the  urethra, 
running  between  it  and  muscle  of  the  other  side,  could  be  felt  dis- 
tinctly with  the  point  of  the  finger,  distended  with  the  catheter  \ 
the  transversalis  perinaei,  also  of  the  right  side. 

21.  Has  had  a  qtiiet  night,  and  suflered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  catheter;  pain  subsided  soon  after  taking  the  opium;  hat 

Eassed  urine  frequently  through  the  instrument,  and  none  comeft 
y  the  wound ;  pulse  and  tongue  much  as  usual,  for  these  some 
days ;  belly  bound ;  the  laxative  powder  was  repeated  this  morn- 
ing, which  gave  a  motion  towards  mid-day ;  takes  beef-steak  with 
porter,  for  dinner. 

22.  Has  passed  a  quiet  night,  though  with  but  little  sleep ; 
wound  looks  well ;  no  inconvenience  from  the  catheter,  through 
which  he  makes  water  easily,  and  whenever  the  desire  of  evacu- 
ating the  bladder  comes  on ;  pulse  still  feeble  and  irregular,  beat- 
ing 84  times  in  a  minute,  widi  an  intermission  at  the  end  of  every 
third  pulsation ;  tongue  moist,  still  a  little  foul ;  no  head-ach ; 
appetite  good ;  to  omit  the  opium  in  the  evening,  as  he  complains 
of  being  costive. 

24.  Every  thing  goes  on  well;  ulcer  quite  clean,  and  dis>- 
charge  good ;  feels  no  inconvenience  in  wearing  the  catheter,  ex^ 
cept  from  the  length,  which  projects  a  good  deal  beyond  ex- 
tremity of  penis ;  passes  his  Hirine  without  any  pain ;  none  comet 
by  wound ;  in  expelling  the  last  drops,  however,  he  feels  a  desire 
as  if  to  void  more ;  as  this  arises  from  the  irritation  of  instru- 
ment on  cervix  vesica!,  he  was  directed  to  desist  from  pressing  ( 
whilst  the  urine  still  flows  in  a  stream,  to  cork  the  catheter,  and 
turn  on  his  back ;  by  this,  the  small  quantity  of  urine  which  re- 
mains will  prevent  tm  collapse  of  the  bladder  on  the  instrument, 
}>y  distending  the  lower  part  of  it. 
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£5.  This  he  has  now  pnctiaed  for  two  day8>  and  finds  the  un- 
easmess  produced  in  expelling  the  last  drops  of  urine,  together 
with  the  great  desire  to  continue  expelling  it,  to  have  diminished 
very  much. 

March  S.  The  wound  in  the  perinseum  has  filled  up  very 
much,  though,  at  the  lower  part,  it  is  still  verv  deep  :  but  all  of 
it  looks  clean  and  very  healthy.  The  sore  in  the  scrotum  is  now 
level  with  skin,  and  begins  to  cicatrize ;  pulse  80,  and  full,  though 
at  times  irregular ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  belly  natural ;  ap- 
petite good ;  and  sleeps  well ;  though,  till  last  night,  he  has  ge- 
nerally taken  a  dose  of  opium,  having  found,  by  experience,  that 
it  was  requisite. — ^Last  night,  however,  he  slept  weU  without 
any ;  has  sat  up  a  little,  though  he  is  so  much  reduced,  that,  if  he 
continues  long  in  the  erect  posture,  he  feels  faint,  and  becomes 
so  fatigued,  that  he  is  obliged  to  lie  doMm  in  bed.  Upon  tlie 
whole,  the  cure  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  consider- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  of  an  emaciated  habit,  and  debilitated  con- 
stitution. The  wound  looks  very  healthy ;  and  that  part  of  it 
which  is  incarnated  looks  sound  and  firm,  and  discharges  very 
little  matter ;  the  sore,  however,  is  dressed  morning  and  evening. 
He  continues  to  take  a  dose  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  times  a-day  ; 
to  drink  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  potter,  every  day  i 
and  makes  a  good  dinner  of  beef-steak,  or  roasted  meat,  &c. 

6.  Every  thing  continues  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect.  The 
catheter  was  withdrawn  this  morning,  having  been  worn  exactly 
fourteen  days ;  pulse,  tongue,  and  belly,  are  much  as  formerly. 

7.  Continues  well ;  has  made  water  four  times  since  yesterday 
morning,  which  flows  easily  through  the  urethra,  in  a  larger 
stream  than  for  seven  years  past,  without  pain  or  difficulty,  and 
none  comes  away  by  the  wound ;  he  passed  a  better  night  than 
since  he  was  ill,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  catheter  having  been 
removed,  although  he  experienced  no  great  uneasiness  from  it 
during  the  time  it  remained  in  the  bladder. 

10%  The  urine  continues  to  be  passed  freely  through  the  ure- 
thra i  the  wound  to  look  healthy  and  to  cicatrize.  When  the 
urine  has  cooled,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  vessel,  there  is 
a  slight  deposition  of  glairy  matter.  He  was  put  upon  the  use 
of  uva  ursi,  of  which  he  is  to  take  3  ss.  three  times  a-day. 

20.  Every  thing  continues  to  go  on  well.  The  sediment  in  the 
urine  is  rather  less  in  quantity  since  taking  the  uva  ursi ;  con- 
tinue. 

April  5.  Sore  nearly  healed  up,  except  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  perinseum  ;  urine  is  passed  without  any  pain  or  difficulty. 
The  quantity  of  sediment  in  the  urine  is  nearly  the  same  as  it 

has 
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has  been  for  some  time ;  is  able  to  walk  about  his  room ;  and 
gains  strength  daily. 

20.  The  sore  is  nearly  all  cicatrized ;  one  small  part  in  the 
centre,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  is  still  a  little  tender ;  urine 
passed  easily ;  the  sediment  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  quan- 
tity for  some  weeks ;  has  taken  the  uva  ursi  regularly ;  but  a$ 
there  is  no  change,  it  is  discontinued. 

May  S.  As  the  quantity  of  sediment  in  his  urine  has  increase 
ed  since  leaving  off  the  uva  ursi,  he  has  begun  it  again  \  for  a 
few  days,  he  took  3  ij.  for  a  dose,  but  this  day  5  j. 

10.  Continues  to  take  uva  ursi,  and  the  sediment  in  his  urine 
is  in  less  quantity ;  he  sow  walks  about ;  discharges  his  urine 
freely,  without  any  harm  or  difficulty,  and  considers  himself  in 
perfect  health. 

Leith,  1806. 


IX. 

On  the  Application  of  Galvanism  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases*  By  An- 
thony MoNGiAi^DiNi,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Italian  Nation* 
al  Institute  *. 


B 


EFORE  speaking  of  Galvanism,  and  of  the  reasons  which  in* 
duced  me  to  make  some  experiments  with  the  Pile  of  Vol- 
ta,  I  do  not  think  it  superfluous  to  premise  some  observations 
on  medical  electricity,  and  to  relate  some  experiments  made  with 
an  excellent  machine  of  Nairn.  In  this  manner,  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  compare  the  effects  of  electricity  with  those  of  gal- 
vanism, and  to  discover  if  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  both  ma* 
chines  be  the  same. 

Seven  patients  were  treated  with  electricity.  The  first  a 
priest,  suffered  under  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  a  very  copious  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  tears,  occasioned,  not  so  mucn  by  any  stric- 
ture on  the  lachrymal  duct,  as  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  spread 
over  the  albuginea  and  tarsi.  Two  complained  of  obstinate  deaf- 
ness ",  one  a  lady,  40  years  of  age,  and  the  other,  a  young  man 
of  twenty.five.  The  fourth  was  a  friar,  paralytic,  in  the  right 
leg  and  thigh,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.    The  fifth,  a  chlorotjc 


*  See  Memorie  della  $od€l;a  Me4iqa,  di  £nuiliaiW%  di  Genora.    Tomo  O. 
Sfo.  Genora  1S05. 
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girl,  whoae  menses  were  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  suddert 
alarm.  The  sixth,  a  lady  of  50,  affected  by  an  obstinate  sciaticat 
for  which  she  had  consulted  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in 
vain.  The  se¥enth,  a  young  man  of  30,  who  suffered  from  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  left  temple,  extending  to  the  ear,  cheek, 
and  teeth  of  the  same  side. 

In  these  cases,  I  indiscriminately  used  the  bath,  sparks,  and 
•hock,  but  always  took  care,  in  employing  the  latter,  to  direct 
it  through  the  whole  affected  part.  I  also  preferred,  in  most 
cases,  the  positive  to  the  negative  electricity,  although  in  the  re- 
sults I  did  not  see  much  difference  between  them. 

The  priest  was  cured  of  his  ophthalmia,  but  his  eyes  still  conti- 
nue to  water.  One  of  the  deaf  patients  gained  nothing,  the  other, 
after  some  time,  recovered  his  hearing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  a  spitting  of  blood,  to  which,  perhaps,  his  cure  may  be  ascrib- 
ed. The  advantage  which  the  paralytic  friar  derived  was  mo- 
mentary \  and  there  was  no  obvious  effect  produced  in  the  chloro- 
tic  girl.  I  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  lady  suffering  under 
sciatica ;  since,  after  its  first  application,  perspiration  appeared  on 
the  affected  part,  which  it  had  not  done  for  many  years  ;  but  al- 
though it  was  long  persisted  in,  no  other  effects  could  be  per- 
ceived, and  the  lady  contihues  to  live  in  the  same  miserable  state 
in  which  I  left  her.  The  young  man  with  pains  in  his  head,  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  relief ;  but,  while  he  was  using  electricity, 
a  tumor  grew  on  his  neck,  which  suppurated  very  quickly,  and 
continued  long  to  discharge  a  very  fetid  pus. 

The  first  consequence  which  I  drew  from  my  experiments 
was,  that,  in  many  diseases,  and  even  in  those  in  which  its  use 
has  been  so  much  vaunted  by  some,  electricity  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sovereign,  or  even  as  a  powerful,  remedy.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  effects  which  I  have  constantly  seen  from  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  human  body. 

1.  The  part  electrified,  whether  positively  or  negatitely,  feels 
a  pain  resembling  slight  scalding. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  part  electrified  is  increased,  and  some* 
times  to  such  a  degree,  after  shocks  or  strong  sparks,  that  the  ap- 

{>lication  of  any  stimulus,  even  the  aura  electrical  becomes  insuf* 
ierable. 

3.  Tlie  skin  becomes  red,  and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  fluids 
to  the  electrified  part ;  hence  arise  bullae  and  true  phlyctenx. 

4.  The  electrified  parts  move  more  easily,  unless  the  sparks  or 
•hocks  have  been  too  long  continued,  in  which  case,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  greater  debility. 

5.  T^he  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accelerated,  and  tlie  sccre- 
tioos  stem  to  be  increased* 


6.  After  long  electrization,  the  aie&tal  functions  seem  to  suf- 
fer in  their  energy  \  and,  in  the  course  of  a  cure  by  electricity, 
head-ach  and  vertigo  do  not  uncommonly  occur. 

Galvanism  was  tried  in  two  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  arms^  in 
one  of  paralysis  of  the  cheek,  in  a  chlorotic  woman}  in  one  case 
of  amaurosis,  in  an  obstinate  ophthalmia ;  and,  finally,  in  many 
who  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb«  With  this  view,  I  indiscrimi- 
nately made  use  of  ^he  metallic  pile,  and  the  fororiM  di  tasssut 
which  I  even  carried  the  length  of  eighty  cups.  I  applied  it  ia 
ittch  a  manner,  that  the  patients  experienced  the  shock  from  thest 
machines  very  frequently,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time-  I 
also  made  it  pass  through  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part,  by  meanff 
of  conductors  or  chains  connected  with  two  poles.  I  sometimes 
took  occasion  to  observe  the  a^ion  of  the  muscle^  to  which  % 
metallic  point  was  applied,  while  the  body  of  the  patient  way 
connected  with  the  other  pole.  Sometimes  I  bathed  the  part 
with  a  saline  solution,  which  doubled  the  efiect  i  and  at  other 
times  I  armed  it  with  a  metallic  plate,  which  increased  it  to  a 
still  greater  degree. 

One  of  the  paralytic  patients,  in  the  first  trials  on  his  arm*  ac<P 
quired  such  advantage,  that  I  entertained  some  hopes  of  curing 
him;  but  althoug}i  he  has  continued  to  be  slightly  relieved,  in  the 
sequel  he  has  not  derived  any  benefit  from  a  very  long  trial  of 
both  machines.  The  second  case  of  paralysis,  it  is  true,  was  of  » 
very  inveterate  nature,  but  the  galvanism  did  not  produce  evert 
the  slightest  effect.  Th^  case  of  paralysis  of  the  cheek  was  more 
sensibly  a&cted  by  this  method  of  cure ;  for,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  removed  in  every  respect,  it  approaches  very 
near  to  a  total  recovery.  The  chlorotic  lady,  who  had  the  shocks 
passed  thrcaigh  her  pelvis,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  did  not 
derive,  from  this  treatment,  the  smallest  benefit.  On  the  contrary, 
she  experienced  head-ach  and  giddiness,  to  which  she  had  not 
been  subject.  Jt  appeared,  as  if  the  blind  patient  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  galvanism  applied  to  the  supra-orbital  nerve  i 
the  iris  began  to  contract  ^  and,  lastly,  during  the  experiment, 
he  saw  objects  which  before  were  invisible  tq  him.  But  I  must 
confess  ingenuously,  that  these  good  efiects  were  not  durable,  per- 
haps from  not  having  continued  the  experiments  sufficiently  long. 
I  am  sorry  to  report  the  same  tiling  of  the  ophthalmic  patient, 
who  is,  however,  about  to  make  another  trial  of  this  method  of 
cure,  with  which  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied.  Lastly,  among 
all  the  different  deaf  people,  whom  I  treated  by  transmitting  the 
galvanic  fluid  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  there  were  scarcely  any 
who  derived  the  slightest  advantage.  They  all  suffered  very  vio- 
lent sbocks  for  a  long  time^  and,  after  the  experiment,  almost  aU 

of 
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of  them  felt  a  certain  munnuring  in  the  ean^  which  gave  me 
flattering  liopes  of  their  recovery.  But  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  these  unfortunate  people  all  continue  in  their  original  state. 

Such  are  the  results  of  my  medical  experiments^  but  not  the 
general  effects  of  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  animal  ma- 
chine. To  these  it  is  proper  to  attend^  in  endeavouring  to  learn 
the  laws  which  regulate  it ;  to  discovert  if  possible,  its  na- 
ture ;  and  to  extend  its  use  in  those  diseases  in  which  it  may  be 
indicated  according  to  a  rational  theory.  I  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject the  more  willingly,  that  I  think  an  abundant  harvest  may  be 
gathered  from  the  first  experiments  which  have  arisen  from  the 
science  of  galvanism. 

1.  That  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied  experiences  a 
heat  or  irritation,  equal  to  that  of  a  slight  scald  ;  becomes  red, 
swells,  and  remains  for  sometime  pained,  when  the  fluid  continues 
to  be  discharged  on  the  same  spot.  Where  the  skin  is  more  deli- 
cate, its  eflfects  are  more  sensible }  hence,  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism on  the  hand  makes  less  impression  than  on  the  face,  on 
the  face  than  on  the  Up,  &c.  \  and  where  it  is  least  sensible,  it  re- 
sembles a  sensation  of  creeping,  rather  than  a  puncture*  The 
hair  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  head,  deadens  its  effects }  and 
excoriation  increases  it,  so  as  to  render  it  insupportable. 

2.  The  muscles,  beneath  the  part  galvanized,  contract,  and  that 
repeatedly,  on  the  mere  approximation  of  the  metallic  point. — ^ 
The  contraction  is  not,  however,  always  in  direct  proportion  ta 
the  pain  felt  by  the  patient.  It  is  even  not  rare  to  induce  the 
contraction  without  the  sensation,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  it  is 
not  only  the  muscles  immediately  below  the  part  galvanized  which 
contract ;  it  sometimes  happens  that,  after  having  galvanized  the 
fore-arm  for  half  an  hour,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  con- 
tract remarkably. 

3.  By  drawing  the  conductor  along  the  course  of  any  large  nerve, 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  are  greater,  although  the  local  pain 
is  not  increased.  Sometimes,  however,  all  the  effects  of  galvan- 
ism cease  instantaneously,  and  reappear  again,  with  greater  energy, 
without  any  change  of  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  proceeds  from  any  thing  in  the  apparatus^  or,  which  is  more 

ETobable,  is  owing  to  the  irritable  fibre,  which,  according  to  the 
iws  of  Fontana,  needs  some  repose  to  renew  its  contractions,  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  the  stimulus.  In  fact,  with  the 
pile  tlie  decomposition  of  water  is  uninterrupted,  which  would 
rather  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  in  question  tp  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy. 

4.  The  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin,  when  long  galvaniz- 
ed, sometimes  degenerates  into  small  blisters,  like  those  arising 

from 
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from  scalds.  There  appears,  in  fact,  some  red  points,  like  the 
bites  of  fleas  or  gnats,  in  which,  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
the  epidermis  appears  raised,  and  covering  a  small  quantity  of  a 

Jrellow  fluid,  which  is  afterwards  reabsorbed,  or  dries  up  and 
eares  a  very  slight  eschar. 

5.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  under  the  lise  of  galvanism,  at  a 
medium,  five  beats  in  a  minute.   With  the  quickness  of  the  pulse^ 
the  secretions^  especially  those  of  perspiration  and  urine,  are  in»-* 
creased. 

.  6.  After  the^  experiments,  there  remains  a  greater  degree  of 
iensibility  in  the  part,  as  well  as  a  greater  facility  of  motion  } 
but  these  effects  are  very  transient.  I  cannot  Exactly  decide  how 
long  they  lasted  in  my  first  experiments,  as  they  varied,  in  some 
bdng  only  half  an  hour,  in  others  half  a  day. 

7.  After  galvanism  has  been  long  applied,  especially  if  to  the 
head,  vertigo,  headach,  watchfulness,  and  sometimes  general  lan^ 
guor,  particularly  of  the  limbs,  are  induced.  I  even  do  not  doubt 
that  fever  itself,  and  convulsions,  might  be  brought  oh  by  persist- 
ing in  its  application. 

8.  Galvanism  disposes  bodies  to  putrefaction.  Muscular  fibres; 
blood,  urine,  and  bile,  whe^  galvanized,  became  putrid  soohei^ 
than  the  same  substances  not  galvanized;  I  must  confess  my 
surprise^-  that  the  opposite  has  been  maintained  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Fowler,  who,  speaking  of  the  differences  between  electricity 
and  gahranism^  has  said,  that  the  former  disposes  bodies  to  cor-^ 
hipt,  while  the  latter  preserves  themi  I  cannot  quote  a  great 
number  of  experiments  in  opposition  to  this  philosopher,  but  those 
I  have-  made  were  exact  and  precise.  Perhaps,  the  longer  or 
shorter  application  of  galvanism  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances, may  have  contributed  to  vary  the  efiects.  But  I  shall 
examine  this  subject  on  another  occasion. 

9.  With  regard  to  both  machines  of  Volta,  I  have  obser\'ed 
no  notable  difl^erence,  in  their  effects  on  the  human  body,  between 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  J  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
fliat  many,  who  have  tried  both,  have  found  the  Shock  and  burn- 
ing most  intense  from  the  negative  pde. 

These  are  the  real  and  genuine  effects  of  galvanism,  as  ob- 
served by  me,  on  many  patients,  and  a  very  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  health.  I  have  consulted  nature,  and  these  are  hei* 
answers.'  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  effects  of  galvanism,  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  machine,  are  the  same  with  those  of  elec- 
tricity ?  We  have  observed  the  same  sensations,  the  same  con- 
tractions, the  same  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  same  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  the  same  increase  of  secretions,  a  greater  de- 
void, iif.  NO.  9.  c  .  gree 
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grce  of  scnsibilitT,  a  greater  facility  of  motion,  and  nearly  tEe 
same  success  in  tne  cure  of  disease. 


X. 


Rfpoi-t  cfihe  Medical  Faculty  of  Kiel^  to  thi  Royal  German  Chan'' 
eery  of  Copenhagen^  relative  to  the  Cow-pox  in  the  DutcUes  of 

Schlestuig  and  Holstein  *. 

HPhe  Medical  Faculty,  having,  after  repeated  solicitationsi  at*- 
"*-  last  received  a  certain  number  of  replies  to  the  memorial 
•ent  by  them  to  all  the  district — and  other  physicians  of  the  dut- 
chies  and  neighbouring  provinces,  especially  the  circle  of  Eutin, 
and  circulated  still  more  generally  by  the  care  of  the  Chancery, 
finds  itself  novir  able  to  present  a  report  on  that  subject,  and  to 
lay  before  the  Chancery  some  further  suggestions. 

In  the  enclosed  memorial,  the  Medical  Faculty  has  endearour- 
ed  to  give  a  condensed  extract  from  the  various  reports,  of  the 
facts  most  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject*  The  results  of 
these  reports,  as  well  as  of  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  coincide,  in  general,  with  the  observations  made  in  other 
quarters,  in  favour  of  this  new  method  of  inoculation.  In  parti- 
cular, they  give  a  great  degree  of  probability  to  the  assertion,  that  a 
certain  kind  of  pustular  disease,  derived  from  the  cow,  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  for  life  ; 
itill,  however,  some  observations  of  a  contrary  tendency,  con- 
tained in  these  reports,  deserve  consideration,  although  such  rare 
occurrences  have  al»o  been  observed  in  small-pox. 

The  experiments  in  which  the  cow-pock  was  intentionally  ino- 
culated ;  and  which,  in  the  reports  of  the  Faculty,  amount  to  more 
than  1100,  agree  in  general  Math  those  already  known,  in  prov- 
ing, that  the  inoculated  cow-pock  is,  without  exception  of  age,  in 
general  a  sHght  disease  j  and  during  the  short  period  to  which 
the  observations  are  as  yet  confined,  productive  of  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  health^  and  preventive  of  the  small-pox.     What 

the 
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the  ferther  consequences  may  be,  must  be  left  to  time  and  ob- 
servation to  decide. 

The  Medical  Faculty,  therefore,  considers  the  promotion,  and 
extension  of  the  practice,  as  advantageous  to  the  public  weal, 
and  desirable,  in  regard  to  the  important  results  to  which  it  may 
lead,  provided  the  necessary  precautions  be  observed,  which  this 
new,  and  in  some  respects  not  yet  fully  understood  discovery  re- 
quires. To  promote  the  investigation  of  some  points  still  doubt- 
ful, and  to  render  thereby  this  important  discovery  still  more 
onivei  sally  useful  and  more  safe,  the  Faculty  takeft  the  liberty 
to  submit  to  the  Chancery  the  following  propositions : 

1.  As  in  both  dutchies  this  disease  occurs  so  frequently 
among  the  cows,  and  is  in  a  manner  endemical ;  and  as  the  study 
of  the  disease  on  its  original  source  is  important,  in  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  the  Medical  Faculty  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  his  Majesty  to  institute  the  following  prize 
questions : 

<<  What  is  the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  this  dis- 
ease, as  originally  affecting  the  cow  ?" 

«  How  many  species  and  varieties  of  it  are  there ;  what  are 
their  characteristic  symptoms  ;  and,  what  relation  do  these  differ- 
ent kinds  bear  to  each  other  ?" 

«<  Which  of  these  kinds  are  infectious,  with  regard  to  the  human 
system  ;  and  in  what  relation,  does  such  infection  stand  with  re- 
gard to  the  small-pox  ?  What  is  the  best  time  for  obtaining  lymph 
from  the  pustule  on  the  cow,  really  capable  of  preventirfg  small- 
pox \  and,  what  are  the  marks  of  its  being  good  and  fit  for  use  V^ 

A  term  of  three  years  may  be  allowed  for  giving  in  answers. 

The  opening  a  source  of  cow-pock  matter  from  the  cow  itself,. 
is  the  more  important,  as,  according  to  the  reports  given  in  to  the 
Medical  Faculty,  it  appears,  that  matter  dried  for  some  days^ 
which  was  sent  from  .Copenhagen,  took  effect  in  very  few  cases' 
only,  and  thi^  discovery  is  most  likely  to  be  effected,  by  directing 
the  investigations  of  medical  men  to  the  disease  in  the  cow. 

2.  The  Medical  Faculty  considers  it  adviseable,  that  vaccina- 
tion should  be  practised  only  by  capable  physicians  and  surgeons^^ 
that  so  valuable  a  preservative  may  not  fall  into  disrepute,  itt 
consequence  of  observations  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

3.  The  Medical  Faculty  thinks  it  would  be  proper,  that  the 
Chancery. should  direct  the  district  physicians,  and  country  sur-^ 
geons  in  both  dutchies,  to  transmit  to  the  Medical  Faculty^ 
every  half  .year,  a  report  of  the  cow-pock  inoculations  performed 
by  them,  and  their  observations  respecting  it. 

The  remaining  proposals  which  the  Medical  Faculty  could 

ns^akcj  fQr  prqi^oting  and  .e:i^tending  vaccinsitioivin  both  dutchies, 

'      •  c  2  .      ^  are 
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are  so  circumstantially  detailed  in  the  <<  Report  of  the  Vaccine-* 
committee  of  Copenhagen/'  that  it  has  nothing  to  add  to  them  ^ 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  Chancery  to  decide  which  of  them^ 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  applicable  to  both  dutchies. 
Medical  faculty  of  Kiel^  ^  AckermanNi  Weber, 

S»  Dec.  1802.         3  Hemsler*  FisoheRi  Pfaff. 

.  II*.  The  second  section  relates  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  disease  as  affecting  the  cow^as  well  a» 
die  facts  known  in  Hobtein,  prior  to  the  Jennerian  discovery^ 
the  effects  of  cow-pock  on  the  human  body ;  and  especially  its 
power  of  preventing  small«pox.  In  arranging  the  facts  contain- 
ed in  the  reports,  the  Faculty  will  follow  the  order  in  which  the 
questions  were  addressed  to  the  physicians  of  both  dutchies. 

1.  ((  How  long  has  the  Cowrie  been  known  in  either  dutchf^  ac-^ 
hording  to  indisputaUe  evidence  P** 

The  reports  unanimously  agree  in  stating,  that,  where  it  occurs^ 
it  has  been  known  for  several  generations. 

Dr  Hein2e  particularly  quotes  an  epidemic  cow-pock  among 
the  herds  at  Onlenrade,  as  far  back  as  I74f6 ;  and  name»  his  au- 
thorities»  who  are  still  Hving.  A  countrvman,  Daniels  of  Halen- 
dorf,  remarks^  that  before  the  time  of  his  mother,  who  is  now- 
mighty  years  of  age,  the  cow-pox  was  known ;  and^  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Inspector  Carstens  at  Mbnch  Neversdorf,  the  knowledge  of 
it  goes  as  far  back  as  when  his  grandfather  was  a  boy.  ^ 

'According  to  the  reports,  the  cow-pock  is  known  in  the  greater 
part  of  HolsCein,  especially  on  the  noble  estates  in  the  Probstey  and 
their  neighbourhood  j  in  the  contiguous  county  of  Oldenburgh ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  Neustadt  in  the  country  of  Eutin ;  in  Oldesloe,  Sege- 
berg  \  and  in  the  tract  of  country  from  there  to  R^endsburg :  in 
shorti  in  the  Eastern  parts  in  general,  while  it  is  totally  unknown 
in  the  western,  as  in  Pinneberg  -,  in  Gllicl^tadt ;  and  especially 
in  the  marshes,  as  those  of  Norder  and  Suderdithmarschen  ;  in 
Wilstermarsch ;  in  the  marshes  of  Schleswig,  Eiderstadt,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tondern.  It  prevails  especially  among  the 
numerous  herds  of  the  great  dairies  y  commonly  spreads,  when 
it  appears,  very  quickly  through  tlie  whole  herd ;  and  often  re- 
turns to  the  same  herd,  like  the  epidemics  of  small-pox  among 
men,  after,  longer  or  shorter  Intervals  of  fifteen,  twelve,  ten,  or 
even  a  few  years.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  cases  where»  in 

_  the 


*  The  first  section  is  omitted,  because,  althouglt  interesting  at  the  time  of  itv 
publication,  it  contains  no  fact  which  has  not  been  verified  in  this  country  by-^ 
60  isfinitely  more  enlarged  practicev*-£. 
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the  coarse  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  has  only  appeared  once  in 
the  herds  of  the  same  dairy.  In  the  very  country  where  it  has 
fnore  than  once  raged  among  the  large  herds  of  the  dairies,  it  hat 
JKJt  affected  the  single  cows  of  the  peasantry  *. 

2.  and  5.  «  What  different  kinds  of  cow^x  are  known  in  your  disr^ 
trict  ?  How  mre  ihty  distinguished  from  each  other ^  by  colour  or  otlur 
iharactersV^ 

The  reports  furnish  us  with  less  conclusive  information  on 
these  subjects..  In  general,  indeed,  they  agree  that  there  are  se- 
veral kinds  of  pox  which  affect  the  cow,  but  the  characters  of 
these  are,  in  part,  so  imperfectly  given,  that  an  accurate  diagno- 
sis of  them  is  still  a  deficiency.  Several  reports  distinguish  the 
cx>w-pox 

(fl.)  In  regard  to  its  intensity,  into  mild  and  malignant.  They 
are,  however,  said,  in  general,  to  resemble  each  other  in  tb6ir 
essential  external  characters,  such  as  colour  atid  form ;  and  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  chiefly  by  the  following  circum# 
stances. 

The  ndld  are  more  distinct,  (VarioL  discrete)  and  somewhat 
larger,  being  as  large,  or  larger,  than  a  pea  -,  all  the  symptoms 
connected  with  them,  as  the  swelling  of  the  teat  and  udder,  the 
pain,  &c.  are  milder;  and  the  subsequent  ulcers  are  not  so  deep, 
and  heal  without  any  further  bad  consequence. 

The  malignanty  on  the  contrary,  are  more  frequently  con* 
tiguous,  and,  as  it  were,  confluent,  (VarioL  conftuentesj  and 
smaller,  not  being  larger  than  a  lentil ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  form 
a  confluent  ulcer,  covered  with  a-  single  crust,  accompanied  with 

c  S  much 


*  lit  Wulfdorf,  the  covr-pox  was  epidemic  in  1762,  while  the  cows  were  still 
m  their  sUbles;  and  again  in  1764,  after  they  were  out  at  grass.  As  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  it  affected  the  whole  of  them.  The  farmer,  whose  name 
was  Stuhr,  did  not  regard  it,  as  he  knew  a  remedy  which  alleviated  it  much, 
and  rendered  it  very  short.  It  consisted  of  gum  euphorbium  in  powder,  mixed 
np,  to  the  state  of  a  thick  sa^ve,  with  fresh  butter.  The  size  of  a  pea  of  ihis^ 
rubbed  into  every  pustule,  destroyed  the  poison ;  and  a  hard  crust  was  quickly 
formed  \  the  inflammation  of  the  teats  disappeared ;  the  crust  fell  off  in  a  few 
days ;  and,  in  a  few  days  more  the  teats  were  well.  He  applied  the  same  remedy 
to  the  hands  of  the  milkers  who  were  infected,  and  often  prevented,  by  means 
of  it,  thepainftil  inflammation  of  the  arm. 

In  June  1787,  the  cpw-pox  appeared  in  a  herd  of  400  cows  at  Futtcrkamp, 
and  became  general.  They  were,  in  general,  successfully  treatetl  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  compound  liniment ;  but  some,  to  which  it  was  not  soon  enoug^h 
applied,  lost  their  teats.  Dr  Heinze^otes  thirteen  other  cow-pox  epidemic.i, 
which  prevailed  in  different  herds,  JKfferent  years,  and  at  di/Terent  seasnii"5 ; 
and  |5y  wliich  individuals  Mcre  infectTO,  ^^•ho  resisted  th{j  sniall-pox  duripg  liic. 
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much  swelling  and  pain,  and  even  sometimes  causing  the  loss  o£ 
the  whole  teat  or  udder. 

According  to  some  reports,  however,  the  malignity  of  the  cow* 
pox  seems  to  be  connected  with  other  more  specific  differences* 

{b.)  From  the  reports,  indeed,  it  evidently  appears  that  there 
are  various  species,  differing  in  their  colour,  appearance,  form, 
relation  to  the  small-pox,  &c. ;  but,  in  most  of  the  reports,  the 
characters  are  too  vague  to  adnut  of  the  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  with  certainty.  Dr  Nissen,  by  transmitting  to 
the  Faculty  coloured  drawings  of  the  different  kinds  of  cow-pox 
seen  by  himself,  has  thrown  the  greatest  light  on  this  subject. 
By  comparing  these  drawings  with  the  other  reports,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  may  be  enumerated  with  certainty. 

1 .  The  Blue  genuine  Cow-poxy  which  is  also  described  by  some 
AS  blue-grey,  dark  blue-grey,  pearl-coloured,  and  even  white. 
According  to  Dr  Nissen,  they  are  the  smdlest  which  he  has 
observed,  and  the  most  benign ;  they  discharge  much  matter ; 
and  the  ulcers  eat  somewhat  deep,  but  they  form  a  crust  much 
sooner  than  the  other  kinds. 

2.  The  Tellow  Cow^Xy  which  are  Stated,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  tlie  reports  to  be  smaller  than  the  former,  and  are 
described  to  be  yellow  from  their  first  appearance,  and  to  conti- 
nue so,  containing  a  yellow  matter,  are  also  contagious,  but, 
according  to  one  account,  at  least,  do  not  afford  security  against 
the  small-pox.  As  observed  by  Dr  Nissen,  the  yellow,  or  brown- 
ish-yellow cow-pox,  were  larger  than  the  blue,  and  almost  tran- 
sparent, emitted  an  extremely  unpleasant  and  almost  putrid 
.^rnell  \  and  soon  degenerated  into  itchy,  eating  sores,  from  which 
matter  and  blood  fell  in  drops.  In  cows  with  reddish  stripes, 
they  had  more  of  a  krownisli  colour.  They  were  infectious,  and 
the  boils  and  ulcers  arising  from  them  had  the  same  unpleasant 
cfiect  on  those  who  milked  them.  Those  who  were  infected  by 
ihem  were  often  confined  several  days  to  bed,  suffered  severe 
pain  in  the  pustules,  and  were  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  their 
fingers. 

To  tliis  species  belong,  undoubtedly,  the  red  or  yellowishrred 
\'ariety,  to  which  Mr  Henckel,  surgeon  in  Lehnsann,  gives  the 
title  of  malignant,  and  which  run  together,  acquiring  the  appear- 
ance of  yellow  wax,  and  stinking  abominably. 

3.  The  Bhich  Cow-jkx.  Dr  Nissen  alone  describes  them 
more  minutely.  They  were  larger  than  the  blue  species  ob- 
served by  him  ;  had  completely  the  appearance  of  scrofula ; 
also  clegonerared  into  bad  ulcers,  like  the  yellow  kind;  and,  in  the 
manner  of  tlicir  drying  up,  resembled  them  exactly.  On  the 
hands  p^  the  dairy  maids  v^lio  were  infected  by  tlicm,  they  were 

C(}ually 
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equally  large  and  black  \  and  when  they  changed  into  ulcersj  eat 
particularly  deep. 

One  other  report  alone  mentions  these  black  cow-pox,  and 
does  not  describe  them  more  minutely.  There  are  mentioned 
besides, 

4-.  Wind  Cow-poxy  which  resemble  blisters,  and  contain  a 
watery  fluid  only.  They  are  said  to  be  less  infectious  than  the 
yellow  cow-pox,  and  to  afford  no  security  against  small-pox. 

5.  Red  Cow-pox*  Dr  Heinze  remarked  them  on  about  twen- 
ty cows  in  the  convent  meadow  in  Pretz.  The  red  vesides  stood 
like  pearls,  and  contained  jhin  matter. 


Of  the  relation  of  these  different  kinds  of  cow-pox  to  each 
other ;  whether  the  spurious  varieties,  No.  2 — 5.,  have  degenerated 
from  Ae  genuine  kind,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  inoculated  cow-pox  in  men ;  whether  the  black 
cow-pox  arise  from  a  second  infection  of  cows  which  have  al- 
ready had  the  blue  cow-pox,  as  similar  black  cow-pox  have  been 
observed  in  men  who  have  before  had  cow-pox  or  small-pox  j 
whether  these  varieties,  in  the  colour  of  the  cow-pox,  proceed  in 
part  from  the  same-  disease  having  been  examined  in  different 
stages,  as,  for  example,  might  be  the  case  in  the  red  pustules 
observed  by  Dr  Heinze  only  in  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and 
which,  on  drying  up,  might  be  converted  into  the  black  cow- 

Eox ;  how  far  the  dairy-maid  who  was  infected  by  them  had 
lack  crusts  on  her  hands.  On  all  these  points  the  reports' give 
us  no  further  information. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that,  in  the  marshy  district,  the 
genuine  co^u^pox  is  totally  unknown,  still,  in  summer  especially, 
small  pustules  are  observed  between  the  thighs,  on  the  teats  and 
udders  of  the  cows,  which,  only  in  the  worst  cases,  acquire  the 
appearance  bf  somewhat  larger  vesicles,  and  are  not  infectious 
either  to  other  cows  or  to  man. 

4.  '*  What  influence  is  the  conu'pox  said  to  have  on  the  cotv^  and 
perluips^  also^  on  otlser  animals  r** 

AU  the  reports  agree,  that  the  cow-pox,  considered  as  a  ge- 
neral disease,  is  slight,  and  that  the  constitution  never  suffers 
obviously,  since  during  it  the  cows  eat,  chew  the  cud,  stale, 
and  sleep  as  before ;  and,  considered  as  a  local  disease,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  varies  much  ;  but  even  in  the  most  violent  de- 
gree, the  general  health  does  not  sufier  obviousTy. 

It  is  always  treated  as  a  local  disease,  and  the  application  of 
appropriate  remedies,  which  individaal  farmers  and  cow-;'octon; 
have  long  employed,  and  which,  according  to  valuable  observa- 
tions communicated  with  regard  to  them  by  Dr  Heinze,  are 

C  4  '  slight 
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slight  caustics,  are  attended  with  speedy  efFect.  Even  the  se- 
cretion of  the  milk  is,  in  most  reports,  not  obviously  affected  ; 
and  in  the  worst  cases  not  entirely  suppressed. 

Dr  Nissen,  who  paints  them,  as  a  local  evil,  in  the  worst  co- 
lours, takes  no  notice  of  their  effects  on  the  constitution. 

The  influence  of  cow-pox  on  other  animals  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  tliese  reports ;  and  one  of  them  distinctly  states^  that 
other  animals,  as  horses,  and  sheep,  which  pasture  on  the  same 
meadow  with  the  diseased  herd,  are  not  infected  by  it. 

Also,  all  these  reports  mention  only  the  cow-pox  of  milk-cows, 
and  never  hint  at  its  being  communicated  to  calves,  bulls,  oi: 
oxen. 

6.  "  What  proof s  can  be  deduced  from  tjfe  accounts  in  your  district^ 
njuith  any  certainty  y  that  cow-pox  is  a  preventive  of  small^pox  /" 

The  greatest  number  of  reports,  from  the  districts  where  cow- 
pox  is  known,  agree  that  its  powers  of  preventing  small-pox  have 
pcen  known  as  long  as  the  disease  itself.  But,  m  some  reports, 
it  is  stated  that  the  cow-pox  occurs  in  their  district,  without 
any  thing  positive  being  known  with  regard  to  its  antivariolou& 
powers.  « 

About  fifty  cases  may  be  collected  out  of  these  reports,  of  se- 
curity aiTorded  against  the  small-pox  by  cow-pox,  with  the  names, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  individuals  when  alive,  and  of  the  authorities 
when  dead,  specified.  The  most  remarkable  is,  that  of  a  woman 
still  alive,  who  had  the  cow-pox  when  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
has  remained  secure  against  small-pox  infection  for  sixty  yearsj 
another  J56  years,  some  about  40,  several  30,  and  some  20,  al- 
most all  still  alive  *. 

Most  of  these  were  repeatedly  exposed,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  small-pox  infection,  and  five  of  them  al- 
lowed 


*  The  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Priehm,  when  14  years  of  age, 
wa»  .-fTcrtcd  with  the  cow-pot  in  1746,  when  it  was  epidemic  in  the  herd  at 
Ohlrnrade.  She  married  a  M.  Martens  ;  lost  eight  children  in  th©  malignant 
•mail-pox,  whom  she  attended  without  being  infected  ;  and  now,  being  above 
70  years  of  age,  lives  with  her  son  ;  and,  only  four  years  ago,  kept  her  grand- 
child, who  had  the  small-pox  from  inoculation. 

In  1712,  when  the  cow-pox  was  epidemic  in  Scgalendorf,  Mrs  Vttlker,  then 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old#  was  infected  hy  her  mother,  who  was  at  that  time' 
obliged  to  assist  in  milking  the  cows.  On  returning  to  her  house,  her  mother 
took,  her  out  of  th#  cradle  to  wash  her,  proliably  without  haf  ing  previously 
wa&licd  her  own  hands ;  and  a  pustule,  v  hich  had  a  bluish  appearance,  and 
had  a  large  red  accola,  appeared  on  one  of  the  labia  pudendi.  In  1749  the 
♦niall-pox  crime  into  the  coimtry,  and  she  slept  in  the  ?amc  room  with  her  in- 
fected brethven;  she  afteru'ards  kept  her  owti  children  when  ill  of  small-pox  ; 
*  nd,  in  general,  was  frequently  exposed  to  infection.  §he  is  now  63  years  q£ 
?;?€,  lives  with  her  son-in-law  Daniels  in  Scgulendorf,  aiid  is  ktill  proof  against 
iin*LlI-pox  infection.  .  .  .        .        •         .  » 
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lowed  themselYes  to  be  inoculated  for  the  smalUpox  along  with 
their  children,  without  any  effect,  although  the  latter  took  the 
disease. 

There  is  rarely,  in  these  reports,  a^ny  specification  of  the  kind 
of  cow'pox  which  afforded  security  against  the  small-pox,  but 
when  there  is,  it  is  genuine  blue  cow^-post* 

Four  observations  of  an  opposite  tendency,  where  small-pox 
occurred  after  cow-pox,  are  given  in  these  reports.  The  wife  of 
Abraham,  steward  at  Bchrensbroeck,  according  to  the  information 
given  to  M.  Mehring,  surgeon  at  Emkendort,  by  her  neighbour 
Larch,  who  himself  had  had  the  cow-pox  several  times,  had  the 
pow-pox  very  severely,  and,  if  Lerch  remembers  accurately,  even 
several  times,  and  yet  she  died  of  small-pox  nin^  years  agoi. 
What  kind  of  cow-pox  she  is  said  to  have, had  is  not  mentioned. 
The  second  case  was  related  by  Kofal,  the  dairy-woman  on  the 
estate  pf  Caden,  to  the  steward.  Her  son  was  infected  pretty  se^ 
vereiy  by  the  cow-pox  on  the  hands  and  arms,  in  consequence 
of.  milking  the  cows)  and,  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  took  the 
small-pox  along  with  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  was  a  case 
of  infection  by  the  spurious  yellow  cow-pox,  as  is  fully  proved 
by  the  accurate  description  of  it,  and  by  other  circumstances,  a» 
the  want  of  any  consitutional  affection,  except  the  pain,  and  the 
absolute  similarity  of  symptoms  in  those  infcctecl,  whether  ther 
had  previously  had  the  small-pox  or  not,  &c.  Finally,  Mr 
Henckel  of  ^^nsahn,  surgeon,  relates  two  cases,  but  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  are  not  sufficiently  attested^  as  th^  subjects  of 
them  are  not  alive,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  cow-pox  which  failed  to  give  them  protection  was  genuint 
or  spurious. 

To  these,  however,  must  be  added  some  observations  of  one 
of  our  own  number,  Dr  Weber.  More  than  twenty  yeass  ago^  . 
he  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  cow-pox  by  landed,  proprie- 
^rs  and  dairy-men,  and  made  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject Among  the  great  numbers  whom  he  inoculated  with  small*- 
pox,  he  always  met  Wxxh  several  from  the  country,  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that  the  inoculation  would  not  succeed,  because  they 
had  had  the  cow-pox  \  and  this  was  most  commonly  the  case^ 
A  few  of  these  only  took  the  small-pox  from  inoculation.  Even 
at  that  time,  he  was  informed,  that  occasionally  country  people 
inoculated  themselves,  by  simply  scratching  the  hand,  and  rubi» 
bing  in  fresh  cow-pox  matter,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
small-pox.  Two  girls,  effectually  inoculated  thus  with  the  real 
blue  cow-pox,  the  one  three  and  the  other  five  years,  afterwards 
took  the  ^mall-pox  in  a  severe  and  confluent  form.  These  two 
distances  Hj  Weber  knows  from  personal  observation ;  and  he 

has 
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has  heard  of  two  others  from  a  farmer  well  acquainted  with  the 
eruption,  in  whose  own  daughter  it  occurred. 

6.  ^  Has  any  unpleasant  consequence  been  observed  from  the  action 
rfthe  eow^ox  on  the  human  hocbf  .^ 

All  the  reports  agree  in  statingi  that  the  cow-pox  is  followed 
by  no  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  health.  This  is  also  prov- 
ed by  the  naming  of  several  instances  of  persons  who  had  the 
cow-pox  in  their  youth,  were  preserved  from  small-pox  all  their 
lives,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  60,  70  and  even  80.  Also  the  cow- 
pox  received  by  infection,  in  most  of  these  reports,  is  described 
as  very  mild,  so  far  as  respects  the  general  affection,  and  almost 
as  a  local  disease.  A  single  case  only  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
pretty  smart  fever,  with  delirium,  arose  firoih  infection }  and  se- 
veral cases  are  quoted  where  the  local  affection  was  considerable, 
consisting  in  a  great  swelling  of  the  whole  arm,  with  violent  in* 
flanunation  and  pain,  but  without  being  followed  by  any  bad  con* 
sequence. 

In  one  case  of  rash  self-inoculation,  by  a  deep  cut  vrith  a  Imife^ 
and  the  putting  in  of  a  great  deal  of  cow-pox  matter,  the  local 
symptoms  were  violent,  and  the  whole  hand  was  covered  with 
•one  pustule  \  it  left,  however,  no  other  scar  than  that  of  the  cut. 
Dr  Weber  has  seen  very  malignant  and  gangrenous  sores  on 
some  of  those  who  were  infected  by  milking  cows,  although,  so 
far  as  he  could  learn,  they  were  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 

7.  «  What  effect  has  the  cow-pex  on  those  who  have  already  had 
the  small'poXf  especially  on  the  dairu'^maids  ?" 

Most  of  the  reports  agree,  tnat  those  girls  who  have  already 
had  the  small-pox,  are  still  susceptible  of  the  cow-pox  ;  but  they 
remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  local  affection  is  much  slighter, 
that  there  is  no  vestige  of  general  affection ;  in  short,  that  the 
disease  is  then,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  local.  One  re- 
port of  a  farmer  states,  that  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox 
are  only  infected  when  their  cuticle  is  broken.  Another  mention* 
«xpress]y,  that  two  girls  who  had  had  the  small-pox,  were  not 
afiected  by  the  blue  cow-pox,  under  the  same  circumstances  ia 
which  all  the  others  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox  were  infect- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  one  report,  that  cow-pox 
after  small-pox,  is  also  accompanied  by  fever ;  but  the  kind  of 
cow-pox  is  not  specified.  Dr  Weber  has  been  assured  by  se- 
veral dairy-men,  that  girls  who  have  been  infected  by  milking 
are  susceptible  of  cow-pox  on  other  occasions,  and  that,  not  as 
Xhe  usual  local  affection. 

8.  "  We  are  assured^  that^  in  several  places  of  the  dutchies,  there 
are  families  of  country  peeple,  in  wMch^  either  the  real  inoculation  of 
cow'fOtQf  or  at  kast  intentional  infection  by  milting^  has  fir  several  ge^ 

neratiom 
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nerations  been  practised^  farthf  as  a  secret  for  preserving  themselvei 
from  the  small^pox.  Are  there  any  proofs  of  this  assertion  in  your 
neigUfourhood  F'* 

Although  the  reports  contain  no  direct  answer  in  the  affinna- 
tive,  it  may  be  concluded,  from  several  accounts,  that  particular 
families  have  long  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  vaccination.  Thus,  several  instances  are  related,  in  which 
they  intentionally  exposed  themselves  to  infection  from  the  pus- 
tules on  the  cow,  or  even  practised  inoculation  coarsely,  and  re- 
commended it  to  others.  It  is  further  remarkable,  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Inspector 
Carstens,  from  the  grandfather  downward.s,  viz.  he  and  all  his 
brethren,  the  father  of  Mr  Carstens  and  his  brethren,  also  his  fa- 
ther4nF4aw  and  all  his  children,  including  Mrs  Carstens,  were 
preserved  from  the  small-pox,  by  having  had  the  cow-pox  in  their 
yoathu  Can  the  disease  have  been  intentionally  induced  in  this 
family  ?  The  reports  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  do  not  notice  the 
circumstance.  Lastly,  Dr  Heinze  relates  a  remarkable  instance 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  of  a  school-master,  Plett, 
in  Laboe,  who,  in  1792,  inoculated  three  children  of  a  farmer, 
called  Martini,  at  Lammershagen,  by  introducing  fluid  matter, 
taken  from  the  cow,  into  a  wound  made  with  a  pen-knife  in  the 
skin  between  the  fingers,  and  with  success,  as  diey  resisted  the 
small-pox,  when  epidemic  there,  and  who  was  only  deterred 
from  continuing  the  practice,  by  the  great  swelling  of  the  arm  of 
the  youngest  child  *. 

9.  •«  //  there  any  positive  proofs  that  persons  having  the  cow-poM 
have  infected  others  ^" 

One  instance  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hoist  of 
Kiel,  and  Dr  Heinze,  with  tne  names  of  all  the  parties,  some  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  of  a  person  who  was  infected  with  the  cow- 
pox  by  milking  a  cow,  communicating  the  disease  to  her  sister^ 
hand  by  rubbing  it  with  her  infected  hand,  by  which  means,  her 
sister  was  secured  against  the  smaU-pox. 

A 


*  Mr  Plett  18  still  schoolmaster  at  Laboe.  He  was  teaching  the  chfldren  of 
Martiniy  dairy-farmer  In  Hasselburgy  in  1792,  when  the  cow-pox  broke  out 
among  the  cows  and  the  children.  On  this  occasion,  the  farmer's  wife  often 
rriaied,  that  she  and  her  brother  Jansen,  farmer  at  Poolsee,  and  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  farmer  Schmidt  in  Jutland,  had  had  the  cow-pox  in  their  youth,  and 
that  not  only  all  three  had  never  been  infected  with  the  smaU-pox,  but,  that  her 
ftister  had  attended  her  nine  children  ill  of  small-pox,  without  catching  them. 
Sbe  added  a  wish,  that  her  children  might  also  taJce  the  cow-pox.  The  four 
eldest  milked  the  cows  assiduously,  but  only  one  succeeded  in  getting  infected. 
The  otb9|P  thrse  complained  of  this  to  their  schoolmastery  which  suggested  to 

lum 
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A  second  qase  is  mentioned^  of  a  child  infected  by  its  maid  ^ 
and  a  third,  of  a  child  by  its  mother,  who  had  previously  milked 
a  cow,  without  either  of  them  having  the  cow-pox  themselv^. 

The  faculty  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  the  principal  re- 
sults contained  in  the  reports,  concerning  the  propagation  of  the 
infection,  and  the  contagiousness  of  cow-pox.  In  the  first  place, 
the  propagation  of  the  infection  among  cows,  is  chiefly  occasion- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  even  when  diese  are  only  soiled 
with  the  matter  from  the  cow,  and  not  themselves  affected  with 
the  disease.  This  is  principally  proved,  by  the  observation  that 
cows,  which  immediately  before  calving  were  not  milked,  re^ 
mained  free  from  the  disease,  when  it  was  raging  among  the 
other  cows  in  the  stable ;  and  that  they  were  affected  with  it  after 
calving,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ceased  among  the  others.  The 
infection  is  also  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from  one  herd  to 
another,  by  means  of  a  towel,  on  which  a  person  infected  with 
the  cow-pox  had  wiped  his  hands,  or  of  some  utensil.  There 
are  even  said  to  be  instances  of  the  infection  being  conmiunicated 
to  a  healthy  herd,  bv  their  smelling  the  hands  of  persons  who 
were  attending  anotner  which  was  diseased.  Hence,  the  strict 
separation  of  the  healthv  cows  from  the  diseased,  and  precautions 
regarding  the  commumcation  of  those  who  attend  an  infected 
herd,  with  those  who  attend  such  as  are  sound,  have  long  been 
observed  in  several  dairies- 
It  appears,  from  several  accurately  detailed  facts,  that  the 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  foe 
the  infection  of  the  human  svstem  from  the  cow,  but  that  the 
infection  is  easier  where  the  skin  is  tenderer  and  dunner,  as  be^ 
tween  the  fingers,  than  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  com-> 
monly  harder  and  thicker.  Examples  are  ako  given,  where  the 
infection  vras  received  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  on  the  face,  or 
on  the  eyes,  or  cheeks,  or  under  the  nose ;  and,  in  one  case  of  a 
,  child,  on  the  labia  jmdendi* 

10. 


lum  tlie  idea*  that  the  cow-pox  might  be  inoculated  as  well  as  the  small-^x. 
He  proposed  to  do  this,  and  it  was  agreed  |f>.  He  cut  a  piece  of  wood  smooth, 
and  gathered  upon  it  fluid  matter  from  pustules  on  the  cowy  and,,  with  a  pen- 
knife, made  a  cut  in  the  fine  skin  between  the  finjg^ers,  where  he  nad  observed 
the  milkers  were  usually  infected,  and  applied  to  it  the  matter  from  his  piece  of 
wood.  The  inoculation  succeeded  with  all  three ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  inocu* 
late  other  children,  when  the  arm  of  the  youngest,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  be- 
came bad,  and  he  got  a  violent  fever,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
assistance,  and  which  took  away  from  Mr  Plett  all  desire  of  prosecuting  the 
practice.  These  children,  however,  escaped  the  small-pox  then  raging  epide- 
dcmically,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  infection  from  their  younger  bi&tera  aiuj 
kroihersi,  who  had  the  small-pox  in  1803. 
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•    10.  ^  Can  tie  dismu  be  reconve^d  to  cows  by  such  persons  /'' 

He  reports  ffwt  no  direct  amswer  to  this  question ;  but,  from 
what  has  been  observed,  in  reply  to  the  ninth  question,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

1  !•  <*  H^as  the  matter  fir  inoculation  a/ways  taken  from  the  cvWf  or 
frompersom  who  were  inoculated;  and  did  the  same  effects  aitvays 

follow  r 

It  appears  that,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Dr  Jenner,  in  all 
intentional  inoculations  of  the  cow*pox,  the  matter  was  taken  from 
the  cow. 

12.  «  Does  an  idea  prevail  among  the  country  people^  that  cow-pox 
derives  its  origin  from  the  grease  (Mauke)  in  horses  P" 

Except  one,  all  the  reports  answer  in  the  negative.  Several  of 
them  detail  facts  which  seem  to  render  such  an  origin  improba* 
ble.  Amongst  them  are  instances  related  by  Mr  Kahn,  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  in  which 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  occurred  for  the  infection 
of  cows  directly  by  greased  horses,  as  well  a$  indirectly,  by  means 
of  persons  who,  after  dressing  the  horses'  heels,  milked  the  cows^ 
widiout  a  vestige  of  cow-pox  appearing  on  the  cows  \  also  the 
observation  of  uie  Privy  Counsellor  Von  Thienen,  that,  on  his 
estates,  which  are  very  wet,  the  grease  is  very  frequent,  while 
the  cow-pox,  in  a  period  of  40  years,  has  appeared  on  some  of 
them  only  once,  and  on  others  not  at  all;  these  marshes,  and  some 
other  situarions,  where  the  grease  is  very  common,  being  free 
from  the  cow-pox ;  the  frequency  pf  cow-pox  in  Holstein,  where 
the  milkmaids  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  horses,  &c. 
With  all  this,  the  following  account,  communicated  by  Mr  Fries» 
surgeon  in  Preetz,  is  at  direct  variance.  He  was  informed,  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Brasch,  who  lived  upon  the 
estate  of  Kixdorf,  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
dairy-man  at  Tresdorf,  below  Rixdorf,  had  a  newly,  foaled  mare> 
so  very  ill  with  the  grease,  that  at  last  the  udder  was  affected  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  foal  could  not  suck  her  any  longer.  Hey 
therefore,  ordered  one  of  his  maid-servants  to  milk  the  mare 
daily,  and  every  day,  after  milking  her,  to  rub  her  hands  witl^ 
some  ointment.  Thia  girl  also  milked  the  cows ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  of  them  were  affected  with  cow-pox^  of  which 
there  did  not  previously  exist  among  them  the  slightest  appear*- 
ance. 

If  this  information  be  correct ;  was  the  disease  which  affected 

the  udder  of  the  mare,  and  is  not  more  circumstantially  described, 

teally  Mauke  ?   Was  it  the  only  instance  of  that  disease  of  honiesj' 

.  which  the  English  call  grease^  and  which,  according  to  more' 

recent 
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recent  obsenrsttions  %  under  certain  circumstances,  is  capable 
of  producing  cow-pox  on  cows  and  men?  or,  was  the  cow<-» 
pox-epidemic,  merely  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  not  at  &1! 
connected  in  the  way  of  causatioii  with  the  disease  of  the 
mare? 


XI. 

Case  of  Femora/  Aneurism,  reaching  as  high  as  Poupart's  Liganunty 
cured hy  tying  the  External  Iliac  Artery.  By  John  Abernetht, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

CONCEIVING  it  right  that  the  particulars  of  the  following  case 
should  be  laid  before  the  public  without  delay,  I  send  it 
to  be  inserted  in  your  Journal.  It  is  the  third  instance  in  which 
I  have  been  called  on  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  first  operation  I  was  urged  to  perform  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  as  the  death  of  the  patient  from  hemorrhage  would  have 
been  otherwise  inevitable.  In  this  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  I  disturbed  the  peritonaeum  too  much ;  and  that  I  tied  the 
artery  higher  up  than  was  necessary.  The  limb,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  suflfer  from  it ;  but  the  vessel  ulcerated.  Indeed, 
from  the  reduced  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  the  addition- 
ally unfavourable  circumstance  of  some  degree  of  disease  ex- 
isting in  the  external  iliac  plexus  of  glands,  expectations  of 
success  could  scarcely  have  been  entertained.  This  case  is  re- 
lated in  the  Third  Part  of  my  Surgical  and  Physiological  Essays. 

In  the  second  case,  the  limb  was  not  only  as  little  affected  by 
this  operation,  as  when  the  vessel  is  tied  much  lower  down  ; 
but  the  arteries  healed  firmly,  and  the  ligatures  came  away.  The 
operation  was  completely  successful  j  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ^ 
putrefaction  of  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  patient  died  in 
three  or  four  weeks  afterwards.  This  case  is  related  in  the  First 
Part  of  my  Surgical  Observations ;  and  I  there  expressed  my 
ppinjon,  that  the  facts  contained  in  these  cases  afforded  reason- 
able expectations  of  success  in  future  operations  of  this  kind. 

With 
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With  these  facts  in  my  remembrance,  I  couM  not  but  attempt 
a  similar  operation,  in  a  case  by  no  means  favourable,  which  was 
lately  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  which  I  sub^ 
join  the  folloMring  narrative : 

Jane  Field,  aged  40,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
to  excessj  was  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a 
very  large  femoral  aneurism,  reaching  as  high  as  Poupart's  li^ 
gament.  The  whole  limb  was  oedematous,  but  in  no  very  con* 
siderable  degree.  She  was  quite  incapable  of  using  the  least  ex- 
ercise, or  of  sitting  upright }  and,  even  in  bed,  she  suffered  con- 
tinual pain,  which  was  much  aggravated  during  the  pulsation  of 
the  aneurism.  The  pain  was  so  violent  as  to  preclude  sleep* 
She  had  no  appetite  *,  her  pulse  was  feeble  and  frequent,  gener- 
ally exceeding  100)  but  her  tongue  was  not  furred  ^  and  her 
bowels  were  regular. 

On  Saturday,  11th  October,  the  operation  was  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  case*     An  incision,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  was  made  through  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,   beginning  just 
above  Foupart's  ligament.     Having  divided  the  skin  and  ajk)- 
neurosis   of   the   external   oblique   muscle,  I   introduced   my 
finger  between  the  margin  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
Terse  muscles  and  the  peritonaeum.    I  then  divided  their  low- 
er edges  upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury. 
Having  thus  made  room  for  the  admission  of  my  finger,  I  put 
it  down  upon  the  artery,  felt  its  pulsations^  and  gently  insinuat- 
ed it  beneath  the  vessel ;  and  then^  with  die  aneurismal  needle^' 
passed  under  it  two  thick  ligatures,  carrying  them  upwards  and 
downwards,  as  far  as  the  detachment  of  the  artery  permitted^ 
and  tying  them  as  firmly  as  I  could.     I  next  divided  the  artery 
in  the  interspace,  but  much  nearer  to  the  lower  ligature  than  to 
the  upper  one.    The  wound  was  afterwards  closed,  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  ligature,  and  in  other  parts  by  sticking  plaster.    Upon 
removing  the  patient  to  bed,  she  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
wound,  and  in  her  head}  and  was  very  restless  and  ungovernable* 
She  wished  for  something  to  procure  sleep,  and  I  gave  her  25 
drops  of  laudanum.     This,  instead  of  having  the  desired  effect^ 
made  her  much  more  restless  \  she  was  continually  changing  hec 
position  in  bed,  and  complaining  of  violent  headach.     At  night 
she  became  more  tranquiU  The  one  foot  was  much  colder  than  the 
other ;  but  the  limbs  at  the  knees  were  nearly  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature- 
Sunday,  12th,  I  visited  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  she  bad  been   mod^rat^Iy  quiet   durijng   the  night;   that 
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she  had  stifiered  mtich  pain  in  her  foot|  but  none  in  the  wound. 
The  pain  in  the  limb  she  described  as  having  first  attacked  the 
ihigh,  next  the  leg,  and  afterwards  the  foot,  which  last  pain  had 
now  ceased.  The  foot  was  warmer  than  it  wai  the  preceding 
evening,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration !  it  was  four  degrees  of 
^  heat  lower,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  than  that  of  the  heakhy  limb. 
The  superficial  vein3  of  the  leg  were  filled  with  blood.  Her 
pulse  was  96.  She  hoA  no  appetite.  I  left  her  with  a  promise 
to  visit  her  again  at  night,  recommending  her  to  lie  quiet,  and 
take  some  simple  nourishment.  About  noon,  one  of  the  dressers, 
observing  that  her  skin  was  hot,  and  the  tongue  dry,  gave  her 
some  salme  medicine,  with  a  smsdl  quantity  of  antimonial  wine, 
which  occasioned  vomiting,  and  such  continued  nausea,  that  she 
refused  all  kind  of  food.  The  limb,  at  nicht,  continued  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  momine.  She  was  tree  from  pain ;  her 
poise  1^.  As  she  had  bad  no  evacuation,  I  gave  her  a  pill, 
containing  2\  grains  of  pU.  aloet.  e  myrrJu  with  the  same  quan-*' 
tity  of  colocynth,  ordering  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  iftoming,  if 
aeces$ary. 

Monday,  ISth,  The  foot  was  nearly  of  Ae  same  tempera- 
ture with  the  other.  She  had  two  stools,  and  felt  much  more 
comfortable.  Still,  however,  she  had  an  aversion  to  all  kinds 
of  nouridmient.  Her  pulse  was  150  and  160,  at  difierent 
times  of  the  day.  I  may  here  mention,  that  every  subsequent 
day,  she  had  one  or  more  stools,  without  having  recourse  to 
opening  medicine)  and  whenever  she  was  more  irritable  or 
disturbed  than  usual,  she  had  a  tendency  to  purging.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day,  I  inquired  if  she  had  a  wish  for  any  par-^ 
ttgalar  kind  of  nourishment ;  and,  at  her  suggestion,  gave  her 
half  a  pint  of  porter,  with  some  ginger  and  toasted  bread.  This 
seemed  to  agree  with  her  stomach,  as  she  slept  the  whole  night, 
and  awoke  mfch  refreshed  the  next  morning.  Her  tongue  wa» 
dien  clean;  «ie  took  some  tea  and  muffin  for  breakfast,  and 
broth  and  bread,  in  moderate  quantities,  in  the  course  of  die  day. 
Half  a  pint  of  porter  was  allowed  her  at  dinner  and  supper.  Her 
pulse  this  day,  (Tuesday)  was  95.  The  foot  wariher  than  the 
other.  The  wound  was  dressed  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared 
well  closed,  and  discharged  but  little.  Wednesday,  Pulse  about 
the  same  number ;  had  slept  during  the  night,  but  not  so  sound* 
ly  as  on  the  preceding  one.  The  wound  and  contiguous  parts 
were  tender;  there  was  a  considerable  discharge,  whith  was 
fetid ;  the  lower  ligature  came  ofF  tlie  artery.  The  artery,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  was  divided  very  near  to  the  lower  ligature ;  and 
k  is  probable,  that^  in  the  restlessness  of  the  patient^  subsequent  to 
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the  operation)  the  motions  of  the  limb  had  drawn  the  artery  from 
out  of  the  ligature*; 

Thursday,  The  wound  very  tender,  and  the  skin  had  inflamed 
▼ery  much ;  pulse  84?. 

Friday,  The  discharge  from  the  wound  less  in  quantity,  and 
more  puriform  ;  pulst  the  same  in  number,  but  very  feeble. 

Saturday,  The  patient  had  been  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  severe  headach  and  shivering,  and  in  the  morning  she 
could  eat  no  breakfast.  Her  tongue  was  rather  dry,  and  slightly 
covered  with  a  brown  fur  \  pulse  95,  and  feeble.  Half  a  pint  of 
wine  was  allowed  her  in  sago,  in  addition  to  the  porter ;  and  she 
took  the  infiis*  menth.  vitriol,  of  the  Hospital,  Mrith  some  tincture 
of  gentian. 

Sunday,  She  was  much  better  \  tongue  moist  and  clean,  and  her 
appetite  much  improved.  She  disliked  the  bitterness  of  the 
medicine,  peppermint-water  was  therefore  substituted  for  the 
ccMumon  mint-water,  and  the  tincture  of  gentian  was  omitted ; 
pulse  82  ;  skin  cool. 

Monday,  In  the  same  state  as  yesterday ;  granulations  appeared 
in  the^wound  below  the  ligature,  which  closed^  it  in  the  middle. 
This  part  of  the  wound  is  now  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  a  third 
more  in  length.  The  wound  above  the  ligature  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  across  \  and  the  new  flesh,  by  which  it  is  united,  of  a  tawny 
colour,  and  flabby  texture.  The  sumce  of  the  skin,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  wound,  red  and  excoriated. 

Tuesday,  She  had  a  return  of  headach,  with  loss  of  appetite  ; 
her  pulse  96.  There  flowed  from  the  wound  a  considerable  • 
discharge,  of  an  oflFensive  smell,  and  seemingly  irritating  to  the 
skin  over  which  it  passed.  She  complained  of  having  h^  a 
restless  nightj  and  observed  that,  in  general,  she  found  herself 
well  or   Ul,   as    the  preceding   night  had  passed  comfortably 
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*  I  bave  never  made  use  of  the  expedient  suggested  by  Mr  Hemy  Cline,  for 
securing  ligatures  upon  arteries,  since  I  never  felt  its  necessity ;  and  because  I  have 
always  thought  it  right  to  tie  a  large  artery  with  so  thick  a  ligature,  that  it 
would  have  been  unsuitable  tc  the  practice  which  he  has  recommended.  One 
advantage  arising  from  tying  a  large  artery  with  a  thick  ligature  is,  that  it  may 
be  drawn  at  tight  as  possible,  without  apprehension  of  cutting  the  vessel,  or  of 
its  speedily  coming  off  from  it.  Should  I,  in  anv  futiue  instance,  think  it  ri^ht 
to  oppose  any  medianical  obstacle  to  the  ligature  s  coming  off  the  vessel  which 
it  encircles,  I  should  do  it  in  the  following  manner,  which,  by  way  of  suegestion* 
I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning.  Having  tied  a  large  knot  at  one  end  ofa  small 
thread,  I  would  pass  it,  by  means  of  a  common  sewing  needle,  through  the 
middle  of  the  artery,  in  front  of  the  ligature  which  encircles  it ;  I  would  then 
form  a  second  thick  knot  on  the  thread,  close  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 
These  two  knoto,  would,  I  think,  present  a  consid(»^U  oUta^i^  to  tjie  slipping 
if  t)ie  cirtuhr  ligature  from  off  the  en4  of  the  krtery. 
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or  otlMTwUe.  Thinkii^  it  probable  tkat  die  irritable  state  of  tbr- 
wound  migbt  contribute,  in  a  great  measure^  to  prevent  her  fioia 
sleeping,  f  dressed  it  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  and 
smeared  the  excoriated  skin  with  lard^  to  prevent  the  acrimonioua 
discharge  from  affecting  it^  AU  appearance  of  granulations  in 
the 'wound  had  vanished*  i  ordered  her  15  drops  of  laudanim 
in  her  night  draught  ^  and,  instead  of  the  uifus.  msntlL  vitrkt.  T 

Eive  her  dicact.  dnchoru  §ijy  with  Jj  of  tinct.  card^  son^*  every 
ur  hours. 

Wednesday,  She  had  had  a  comfortable  ni|^,  with  much 
deep  \  her  pulse  80.  The  wound  greatly  amended.  The  dis- 
charge puriform,  less  fetid,  and  smaller  in  quantity.  The 
new  flesh  above  the  ligature  florid  \  and  granulations  appeared 
again  on  the  sides  ^  the  wound,  below  the  Ugature*  The  same 
treatment  was  continued. 

Thursday,  She  had  not  rested  so  well,  and  complained  of 
headach.  The  wound,  however,  was  rather  better  than  on  the 
preceding  day.  I  cut  out  the  ligature  which  closed  the  wound  in 
the  middle,  thinking  it  might  tend  to  keep  up  irritation*  She  at- 
tributed the  pain  in  her  head  to  the  opium  she  had  taken  i  to  ascer- 
tain this  point,  I  ordered  the  dose  to  be  increased  to  25  drops. 

Friday,  She  had  slept  well,  and  was  free  from  headach  $  her 
pulse  under  80.  This  day,  the  ligature,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  artery,  came  away  with  the  dressings.  The  excoriated  skia 
had  healed  ;  the  redness  was  inconsiderable.  The  wound,  in 
every  part,  had  a  healing  appearance.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
detail  particularly  the  subsequent  part  of  the  case.  She  waa 
kept  in  bed  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  she  was  al- 
lowed  to  sit  up,  tliat  her  bed  might  be  made.  I  thought  thisi 
caution  requisite,  from  knowing  that  ligatures  are  detached 
from  arteries  before  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  united,  i 
also  confined  her  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  wedc  ^ 
but  advised  het  to  move  the  limb  about  frequently.  The  wound- 
healed  like  a  hcakhy  wound ;  and  was  nearly  closed  in  a  month 
after  the  operation.  During  the  third  week^  when  die  wound  no 
ftDnger  proved  a  source  of  irritation,  her  pulse  did  not  exceed  75 
strokes  in  a  minute ;  it  was  generally  lower,  and  once  I  found 
it  to  be  only  6^*  At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  ^e  got  up 
daily,  and  walked  about  the  ward  \  although,  on  her  admission 
into  the  Hospital,^  she  was  incapable  of  walking  at  ail.  There  wa> 
not  the  least  cedema  of  the  limb.  Its  circumference,  at  the  calf, 
was  but  one  third  of  an  inch  less  than  the  opposite  side.  lEiaving 
walked  many  times  the  length  of  the  ward,  she  became  tired,  and 
thought  that  tlie  limb  which  had  been  operated  on,  felt  more 
fatigued  than  the  other.    The  aneurismal  tumour  remains  at  this 
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time  of  a  considerable  aizew  It  is  certainly  more  than  one  third 
less  than  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  I  have  related  the  case 
thus  particularly,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  it  for 
himself.  To  me  it  appears,  from  this  and  the  former  cases,  that» 
in  an  advanced  state  of  femoral  aneutismi  the  artery  may  be  tied 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  circula- 
tkm  of  the  limb|  as  in  other  cases  of  aneurism,  where  the  operas 
tbn  it  attended  #ith  very  constant  success.  The  symptoms  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  tne  operation,  appear  to  me  to  have  arisen 
entirely  from  the  irritable  and  weak  state  of  the  patient.  She 
had  pain  in  the  head  from  the  operation  ;  and  so  she  had  after- 
wanby  iiriieiiever  her  health  was  disordered  by  irritation.  Her 
pulse,  prior  to  her  taking  the  medicine  which  acted  as  an  eme* 
tic,  was  96;  but  the  subsequent  day  it  was  150  ot  160.  This 
aj^estfs  to  be  the  result  of  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  that  be- 
coming tranquil,  the  pulse  was  again  reduced  to  95  or  96.  Li 
a  coBstittttion  so  weak  and  irritable,  a  wound  was  not  likely  to 
heal  kindly ;  and  all  the  subsequent  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
sads£iCtorilyexpkiined,as  theeffiscts  of  an  irritable  wound,  acting 
i^KMi  an  irritable  constitution.  iTpon  the.  wound  becoming  > 
healtby,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortilight,  aKt  variations  of  the 
amstitution  ceased,  t  cannot,  therefore,  but  consider  the  per- 
plexing circumstances  that  succeeded  the  operation,  as  the  effect 
of  the  patient's  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  not  as  arising  from 
the  operation  merely,  or  from  the  state  of  the  limb  consequent . 
to  sudi  an  operation*  A  similar  operation  has  lately  been  per-^ 
formed  by  Mr  Frere  of  Birmingham,  with  success.  The  patient 
bring  healthy,  the  Wound  healed  without  difficulty. 

Cases  of  femoral  aneurism,  reaching  as  higli  as  Poupatt^s  liga^ 
meat,  are  not  such  extremely  rare  occurrences,  but  that  there 
may  be  some  persons  at  present  suiFering  from  this  disease,  and 
whose  lives  might  perhaps  be  preserved  by  an  operation*  This 
consideration  makes  me  desirous  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  may  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible ;  and»  by  in^^ 
serting  it  in  your  Journal^  you  will  oblige,  your  obedient  ser^* 
vant, 

LmioHf  Nov*  180&  John  Abernetht* 
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OhservoHons  on  the  Epidemic  Ophthalnua^  as  it  affected  the  Troops  in 
Hythe  Barracks.  In  a  Letter  from  George  PEACH,£sq.  Surgeon 
of  the  2d  Battalion  52d  Foot,  at  Reading-Street  Barracks,  Kent» 
to  James  M<Grigor,  M.  D.  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 

Hospitals,  Portsmouth* 

Sir, 

I  SOME  time  ago  gave  you  a  short  account  of  the  Ophthal- 
mia, which  has  so  very  long  continued  in,  and  has  proved  so  des- 
tructive to,  the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment.  Having,  since 
that  time,  seen  much  more  of  this  disease,  and  knowing  your  wish 
for  information  on  this  subject,  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can  in  the  li- 
mits of  a  letter,  give  you  some  account  of  the  Ophthalmia,  as  it 
has  appeared  in  this  regiment. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  vciy  same  as  that  which  appeared 
in  our  army  in  Egypt  j  it  differs  from  common  ocular  inflamma- 
tion, itCthe  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  attack^  the  tendency  to  inflame 
mat  ion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye^  the  almost  uniform  first  sensation  ofsemA 
rolling  in  the  eycy  and  in  the  method  of  cure  required. 

The  2d  battalion  52d  regiment^  composed  mostly  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Irish  Militia,  was  in  Hythe  Barracks,  when  500 
volunteers  joined  from  Ireland.  At  the  time  they  joined,  there 
was  no  ophthalmia  in  the  52d  regiment,  in  our  brigade,  or,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  in  any  regiment  near  us.  Soon  after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  body  of  volunteers,  in  July  1805,  two  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia were  found  among  them.  The  first  case  I  saw,  was 
Hugh  Boyle ;  this  man  came  from  the  Londonderry  militia,  where, 
he  told  me,  a  gteat  number  of  the  men  had  bad  eyes.  I  have 
since  learned,  that  the  Londonderry  militia  had  got  the  disease 
from  the  79th  infentry,  who.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  from 
£gypt^  were  put  into  the  same  barracks  with  the  Londonderry 
militia.  Boyle  had  had  the  disease  very  severely  in  the  miliria  ; 
bis  eyes  appeared  extremely  weak,  when  he  joined  the  52d  re- 
giment, and  I  placed  him  in  the  sick-list  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.— 
About  the  same  time,  I  detected  the  disease  in  Neil  M^Kay,  who 
came  from  the  same  regiment  as  Boyle. 

Many  of  the  men  had  had  the  disease  in  Ireland,  several  months 
before  they  joined  us  \  indeed  some  of  them  had  been  in  Egypt, 
^nd  had  the  disease  severely  there. 

In  June  and  July  1805,  many  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  ophthalmia  existed  ^t  Hythe.    I  need  not  inform  you  what 
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'xegnlarity  and  subofrdination  exists  in  a  corps  while  volunteering 
for  general  sendee  goes  on,  smd  every  soldier  has  ten  guineas  to 
get  rid  of  . 

Recruits,  and  young  soldiers  at  frequent  drills,  were  exposed, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.     From  the 
-  situation  of  Hythe  Barracks,  the  men  found  the  dust  very  troubled- 
some,  in  the  windy  weather  which  we  then  had.     I  believe,  I 
seed  not  adduce  more  occasional  causes  of  this  disease. 

The  disease  appeared  in  its  most  severe  form  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December ;  by  March  and  April  1806, 1  thought 
k  appeared  in  a  milder  form,  though  a  great  many  cases  crowd- 
ed on  us. 

Every  mode  of  prevention  which  occurred  to  me  to  recommend, 
and  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  having  hitherto 
•failed  to  check  the  ^nrogress  of  the  disease,  by  the  advice  of  Dr 
Hussey,  General  Inspector  of  Hospitals  of  the  district,  the  quartera 
of  the  battalion  were  changed,  and,  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  the 
regiment  marched  to  Reading-Street  Barracks. 

The  adopting  this  measure  gave  me  inexpressible  delight  \  and 
J  thought  the  movement  had  perfectly  separated  us  from  our 
cruel  tormentor  \  but  a  short  time  shewed  me  how  ill  founded 
my  hopes  were ;  for  the  first  three  days  we  had  no  appearance  of 
recent  ophthalmia  j  on  the  four(;h  day,  however,  one  case  appear* 
ed  ;  on  the  fifth,  four 'cases  appeared,  and  I  found  every  case  in 
the  hospital  was  worse.  I  then  determined  to  have  a  minute  in- 
spection of  the  whole  battalion;  and  I  took  no  less  than  150  men 
from  the  ranks,  whose  eyes  appeared  in  some  degree  or  other 
\insound. 

Most  of  the  cases,  however,  were  dight,  and  readily  yielded 
*  to  us,  if  we  detected  them  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
this  stage,  the  patient  complained  of  being  suddenly  seized  with 
a  rolling  of  sand  in  his  eye  ;  the  vessels  on  the  albuginea  became 
.suddenly  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  lower  palpebrs  became  very 
vascular. 

If  very  active  measures  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  second  stage  appeared,  when  the  palpebra  superiores 
became  very  much  enlarged  j  the  eyelids  were  opened  with  ex- 
treme difficulty;  and  then  flows  either  a  scalding  fluid,  which  ex- 
coriates the  face,  or  there  is  a  great  discharge  of  thick  yellow 
matter.  It  is  here  in  our  power,  frequently,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  evil ;  but,  if  the  most  decided  and  active  practice  is  not 
adopted,  the  disease  reaches  the  third  ftage,  when  seldom  any 
thing  is  of  avail  to  relieve  the  most  distressing  suflerings ;  the 
cornea  becomes  ulcerated, — ^the  eye  becomes  ruptured. 

X some  ti;neag9  tl^oucdbt  tliis  disease  ungovernable.     On  the 
/  I?  ?  first 
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-first  appearance  of  the  disease,  I  used  yenesection  fuid  *tfae  \ 
..phlogistic  treatment.  Being  untttcceesful,  I  gave  trial  to  Iwife 
and  stimulants ;  but|  being  still  more  unsuccessful  with  thk  mode 
.of  treatment,  I  reverted  to  the  antiphlogistic  in  its  f utteet  extent, 
and  with  the  greatest  success.  To  my  infinite  satisfaction  I  hove 
-discovered,  that  I  did  not  formerly  succeed,  because  I  did  not  car- 
ry this  mode  nearly  far  enough. 

It  is  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  that  a  very  bi:ge 

quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  ^   in  that  stage,   large 

.venesection,  even  ad  deiiquium  unimiy  is  almost  an  infallible  ve- 

•medy*    It  is  not  sufficient  to  abstract  20  or  SO  ounces  of  blood. 

I  have  taken  60  ounces  very  frequently ;  enjoining  perfect  leat ; 

avoiding  the  smallest  portion  of  animal  food;  and  putting  in  prac- 

•tice  every  other  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.    Relapaes 

'.•ccur  very  frequently  in  this  disease,  but  I  have  learned  to  pre-^ 

vent  them  \  as  often  as  the  disease,  or  even  the  slightest  pain  or 

uneasiness  in  the  eye  returns,  so  often  do  I  return  to  the  lancet. 

This  practice,  I  fancy,  would  astonish  the-  experience  of  civil 

life,  but  the  (ullcst  trial  qf  it  has  demonstrated  to  me  its  propriety. 

In  many  of  the  cases  which  occurred  to  me,  the  progress  of  the 

inflammation  was  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of 

the  eye,  if  only  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment  in  ophthalmia  waa 

resorted  to,     I  would  advise  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 

.first  sensation  of  sand  in  the  eye.    I  never  defer  venesection  when 

this  is  complained  of;  and  the  patient,  in  general,  finds  so  much 

advantage  during  the  operation,  that  he  says  the  sand  is  remov-> 

ed.     I  have,  with  advantage,  dropt  the  undiluted  aq.  lith.  acetate 

into  the  eye  -,  though  at  first  it  occasioned  great  pain,  in  some 

instances  it  proved  of  service  ;  but,  in  general,  I  have  come  to 

the  conclusion,  that  dropping  substances  into  the  eye  is  not  ser«p 

viceabie ;  since  we  desisted  from  dropping  tinct.  op.  into  the 

eyes,  we  have  had  fewer  cases  of  inversion  of  the  eye-lids. 

The  bowels  must  be  always  kept  loose  ;  and  it  has  often  bee^ 
found  serviceable  to  shave  the  head,  and  keep  it  continually 
wet  with  water  or  vinegar.  Blisters  are  sometimes  called  for  \ 
but  the  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  very  liberal  venesection. 

However  sanguine  I  may  have  expressed  myself  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  I  have  at  length  adopted,  it  is  my  duty  to  confess 
that,  in  every  instance,  I  have  npt  succeeded  with  it  $  sometimes 
the  patient  has  lost  an  eye  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  I  must  still 
further  inform  you,  fftit,  after  one  or  both  eyes  have  been  lost, 
very  often  the  patient  has  recurrence  of  pain  ;  and  it  is  the  06- 
ser^'ation  of  my  very  able  assistant,  Dr  Vetch,  that,  in  a  majority 
pf  cases,  tills  pain  observes  regular  intermissions. 

•  On 
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On  the  first  attack  of  this  disease,  I  conceive  it  to  be  entirely 
Jocal,  neitherthecirculation,  nor  anv  particular  function^  (the  eve 
excepted)  being  changed  from  the  nealthv  state.  It  is  only  sud- 
«equ«At  to  the  attack  in  the  eye  that  the  circulation'  becomes 
4|ui<^ened|  and  the  secretions  affected. 

The  total  strength  of  this  battalion  is  691,  oat  of  which 
munber,  inchiding  relapses,  73^  have  had  the  disease;  some 
:fligb(  soourriencei  of  those  obviated  by  venesep.tioD,  are  not  in- 
cluded. Fifty  men  have  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  of  these  several  will  recover ;  we  have  some  in- 
Btances  when  both  co^neae  were  opaque  six  momhs  ago,  being  now 
jshnost  transparent. 

Forty  men  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  and  we  entertain 
liepes  of  electing  cures  in  some  of  them.  The  perfect  cures 
amount  to  404  ^  and  there  are  21$  cases  9t  present  under  treatf 
ment. 

The  disease  has  occurred  only  in  two  officers,  both  of  whose 
servants  had  the  disease  a  short  time  before. 

The  other  regiments  with  us  in  Hythe  likewise  suffered  cot^ 
wderaMy  from  ophthalmia,  viz.  the  4dd,  and  Rifle  Corps.  I 
have  not  learned  Azt  this  disease  has  committed  such  ravages 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  unless  in  the  garrison  of 
Colchester,  where  the  20th  regiment  lias  suffered  nearly  in  tlie 
dame  proportion  as  we  l^ve.. 

ISA  July  1806. 

The  enclosed  letter  of  Surgeon  Peach  came  to  me  some  time 
%o.  It  gives  an  account,  for  one  year,  of  «the  progress  which 
lyhthalmia  made  in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  a  corps 
where  it  appeared,  I  believe,  as  early,  and  with  more  severity^ 
than  in  any  other. 

As  giving  an  a'cpount  of  a  disease,  which  is  daily  extending  its 
ravages  through  the  army,  and,  if  not  checked,  may  cripple  our 
navy  and  army^  this  statement  cannot  be  too  widely  or  quickly 
diffused. 

The  practice,  at  length  so  successfully  h^d  recourse  to  by 
Mr  Peach  and  Dr  Vetch  in  the  52d  regiment,  has,  I  know,  been 
eminently  successful  in  other  quarters,  particularly  by  Mr  Reid 
in  the  89th  regiment,  and  by  Mr  Waugh  in  the  8th  Veteran 
battalion.    I  am^  very  truly,  yours, 

James  M^Grigor. 

Portsmouth^  2d  Nov.  1806, 
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XIII. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Evacuating  the  Aqueous  Humour  in  In* 

JlMmmation  of  the  Ryes  /  and  on  the  changes  produced  in  the  Trans* 

parency  oftlte  Cornea^  frwn  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  Contents 

of  the  Eye^alL    By  James  Wa&dkop^  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

DR  Barclay,  some  years  ago,  when  injecting  a  bullock's  eye 
with  mercury,  observed  that  the  cornea  suddenly  assumed 
a  milky  colour  \  from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  fluid  had  fill- 
ed its  vessels.    On  handling  and  pressing  the  eye-ball  afterwards^ 
the  cornea  soon  regained  its  transparency  \  and  he  was  led  to  in- 
fer, that  the  injection  was  forced  back  by  the  pressure,  and  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels.    Wishing,  however,  to  possess  a  prepara* 
tion,  with  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  injected,  he  took  another  eye  $ 
and,  while  removing  the  muscles,  he  found,  that  the  appearance 
observed  from  the  injection  was  in  reality  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
sure '  pushing  forward  the  humours,  and  distending  the  cornea. 
This  opinion  was  further  confirmed,  by  the  same  opacity  being 
produced  when  he  injected  the  blood-vessels  with  pure  water;  and 
also  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  If  the  eye  of  a  sheep 
or  ox  be  moderately  squeezed  in  the  hand,  the  whole  cornea 
instantly  becomes  cloudy.     Wlien  the  pressure  is  increased^  the 
obscurity  increases ;  and,  if  it  is  still  increased,  the  cornea  be- 
comes of  such  an  opaque  milky  colour,  that  the  iris  cannot  be 
distinguished  through  it.     Whenever  the  pressure  is  removed,, 
the  cornea  completely  regains  its  transparency,  and  appears  as  if 
no  such  experiment  nad  been  made.     From  this  curious  pheno- 
menon in  the  dead  eye,  it  was  evident,  that,  in  the  living  body* 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  might  vary  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  distention  ;  and  that,  in  cases  ot  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
accompanied  with  fulness  of  the  eye-ball,  its  transparency  might 
be  restored  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour.     I  had 
Teason  to  thinlc  that  there  was  little  danger  of  this  operation  pro- 
ducing any  disagreeable  symptom,  being  aware  that  the  cornea 
has  but  a  small  share  of  sensibility  in  the  natural  state ;  and  that 
incisions  made  into  it,  during  various  operations,  produce  almost  na 
pain,  and  are  followed  only  by  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion.    I  mention  this,  in  order  that  the  practice  which  is  recom- 
mended, may  not  be  abandoned  from  any  prt^coaceived'  notion^ 
of  its  severity. 
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A  fayoutable  case  for  the  trial  soon  occurred  to  me»  where 
€iere  was  a  very  considerable  degree  of  milkiness  and  opacity  of 
the  cornea^  and  in  which  the  eye*ball  appeared  distended  and 
•  pnttninent,  attended,  at  the  same  time,  with  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms*  In  this  case  I  discharged  the  aqueous  humQur  by  a 
smaU  incision;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  open^ 
tion  produced  not  only  an  alteration  in  die  degree  of  the  tran** 
parency  of  the  cornea,  but  an  abatement  of  the  pain  attending 
the  disease!  and  gave  a  sudden  check  to  all  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. From  the  success  of  this  case,  I  was  induced  to  peitorm 
the  iqperation  in  others,  not  only  with  a  riew  of  diminishing  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  in  order  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation.  I  shall  now  relate  some  of  those  cases  which  are 
most  remarkable,  and  which  most  strikingly  illustrate  the  good 
efiects  of  the  practice  I  propose. 

Case  1. 

March  1806. 
A  gentleman,  about  21  years  of  age,  had  a  very  violent  inflam- 
Ibatson  of  the  left  eye*ball.  The  sclerotica  was  covered  with  nu» 
meitms  scarlet  coloured  blood*vessels  \  but  none  of  them  passed 
over  the  transparent  cornea.  The  anterior  chamber  was  turbid  \ 
and  several  small  spots,  of  a  matter  resembling  pus,  were  seen 
in  it,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  pupil  was 
much  contracted,  the  eye-lids  swelled,  and  their  external  surface 
covered  vtrith  varicose  veins.  There  was  a  constant  flow  of  acrid 
tears.  Vision  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  but,  notivithstand- 
ing^  the  eye  was  extremely  sensiole  to  light.  He  had  great  pain 
in  the  eye-ball,  and  constant  headach,  with  a  sense  of  fulnesl^ 
in  the  orbit.  The  inflammation  had  begun  five  weeks  bejbre, 
without  any  known  cause,  and  every  symptom  had  since  gradu- 
ally increased.  I  made  an  incision  with  an  extracting-knife 
through  the  cornea,  and  the  aqueous  humour  spirted  Q.ut.  From 
the  difliculty  in  securing  the  eye-ball,  the  pressure  employed 
gave  considerable  pain.  The  incision  smarted  for  two  or  three 
miniAes ;  but,  before  I  left  the  room,  he  said  he  found  great  re- 
lief, and  that  the  pain  in  the  eye-ball  and  head,  and  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  weight  and  distension  were  entirely  removed.  On  ex- 
amining the  anterior  chamber,  all  the  turbidness  had  disappeared, 
and  the  cornea  seemed  perfectly  transparent.  He  was  advised 
to  do  nothing  but  foment  the  eye  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  take  a  purge.  As  he  lived  at  some  distance  from  toMrn,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  him  afterwards ;  but  I  was  informed 
by  Dr  Mitchell  of  this  place,  with  whom  I  had  seen  him,  that  an 
hpur  after  the  operatipji,  all  tlie  pain,  occasioned  by  the  incision 

and 
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«Bd  due  pmsoffiy  ^tm  entircljr  gone,  and  the  eye  bad  become 
^uHe  esif .  In  two  days  idl  radnen  went  off,  and  Dr  Mitcfaell^ 
who  aaw  liun  fire  days  afterwards,  said,  diat  he  could  not  das- 
lODver  the  maik  of  the  incieioni  that  the  laAaimnatioa  had  dt«- 
lappeased)  and  that  his  roion  was  nearly  as  perfect  asit  had  been 
•beibre  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Some  months  after- 
-wards,  I  heaad  that  he  oontmned  perfectly  well* 

Case  %. 

A  f onng  nun^  seventeen  yearn  of  age,  had  been  tidifect  to  re- 
<peated  atts^s  of  jdeep-aealcd  ophthalmia,  which  had  yielded  chiefs 
ly  ta  anodyne  agitations.    On  the  26th  of  March  1S06,  his 
deft  eye  was  again  attacked  wteh  a  mient  inflammation  \  mhI  I 
saw  him  die  following  morning.    Hie  sclerotic  coat  was  inter* 
woven  with  numerous  blood-vessels.     The  iris  was  much  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  cornea  remained  transparent.    There  was  an  iiiT 
cribised  low  of  tears  s  extreme  sensibility  to  li^ht ;  and  great  pain 
4n  the  eye,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  distension.     I  eracnated 
-the  aqueous  hnraoar,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  advised  after? 
wardfi,  the  use  of  ibmentations.     The  operation  gave  hian  itcey 
fittle  paint  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  no  mark  of  ^le 
tncistoo  \  the  pa»i  was  mnch  abated  ;  and  the  sensation  of  6ifaieas 
natively  gtme.    The  redness  of  the  sclerotica  lasted  for  several 
'<iaye ;  and  he  had  for  some  time  a  tenderness  in  both  eyes  ;  b«t 
oeithier  the  pain  nor  the  sensation  of  distension  returned. 

Can  S. 

Augmt  ^Mi  1606. 
A  JBailor  hoy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  fek  an  itching  sensation  in 
his  r^t  eye,  whicfarby  constant  rubbing,  became  red  and  paiiir 
f uL  About  eight  weeks  after,  he  was  at  sea  in  a  storm  of  thmi- 
<ler  and  lightning,  whick  increased  the  inflammation.  The  left 
eye  also,  at  that  time,  became  affected.  I  saw  him  about  ten 
weeks  after  the  first  attack.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  Mt 
eye  had  become  duU  and  cloudy ;  and  there  were  three  cht  more 
znilk-wbite  spots  .on  the  cornea,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  per- 
fectly round,  and  distinctly  circumscribed*  The  pupil  was  a  little 
contracted  4  and  there  was  only  a  very  slight  redness  of  the  scle^i- 
rottca,  near  to  its  union  with  the  coriiea.  There  was  also  a  ge*? 
neral  cloudiaess  of  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye ;  and,  on  the  in- 
ferior part  of  it,  there  was  a  speck  of  considerable  siase,  with 
several  red  vessels  ramified  through  it.  Hiere  were  also  some 
small  opaque  circular  specks  on  different  parts  of  the  cornea* 
The  blood  vessels  were  more  numerous  on  ^  sclerotica  of  this 

eye 
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eye  'dan  of  the  kft.  fixpossse  to  Ji^  gatelikn  acute  piin  m 
Inaidi  eyes,  and  made  them  guah  widi  tears.  He  had  Tiolent  pa» 
in  both  eyes,  but  particularly  in  the  x^t:;  ami  he  desor3>ed  the 
pain  as  having  been  extremely  seirere  the  day  before,  through  hit 
whole  head.  He  abo  felt  a  sense  of  distention  or  weight  orertbe 
eye4irow»  and  had  a  little  general  fever.  A  by-stander  observed^ 
that  his  eyes  appeared  too  full;  I  made  an  incision  into  the 
coniea  of  me  left  eye>  and  the  aqueous  humour  s{nited  out  forci^ 
bly.  The  operation  occasioned  smart  pain  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  einular  to  that  produced  by  dropping  the  vinous  tinc*> 
tnre  of  c^ium  into  .the  eye.  A  little  blood  afterwards  appeared 
in  die  anterior  chamber,  which  was  effused  in  consequence  of  the 
diviskm  of  die  red  vessdb  which  entered  the  cornea.  The  open^ 
lion  was  afterwards  performed  \xa  the  right  eye,  and  it  causel 
more  acute  pain  than  in  the  left,  for  the  incision  was  made  through 
a  cornea  which  was  highly  vascular,  and  had  acquired  a  morbid 
degree  tvf  sensibility.  In  a  few  n^inutes,  aH  the  pain  which  he 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  cut,  went  away ;  and  die  uneasy  f ui- 
aess  and  distention  in  both  eyes  were  greatly  diamudied.  He 
was  ordered  to  use  fomentations,  and  to  take  a  pnrgadve  med^ 
dne.  I  saw  him  three  days  afterwrards :  he  had  no  return  of 
the  pain  of  the  eye  or  head :  he  could  endure  the  light ;  and  his 
viaiai  was  so  perfect,  that  he  walked  two  miles,  and  could  dis- 
dngttish  readily,  and  without  uneasiness,  all  objects  around  Jiim. 
The  opacities  of  the  cornea  of  both  eyes  were  greatly  diminiahed*; 
and  dttsre  was  very  alight  redness  of  the  sdecodca. 

Cass  4. 

Julg  1806. 
A  healthy  lodcing  man,  45  years  of  age,  had  infiammadon  ia 
both  eyes  for  six  weeks,  which  began  after  the  abatement  of  a 
violent  pain  of  his  head.  There  was  a  general  chnidmess  of  the 
cornea  of  the  left  eye.  The  iris  could  be  disdnguished  but  in.* 
distincdy.  There  were  numerous  vessels  on  the  white  of  die 
eye ;  and  they  formed  clusters  on  different  parts,  giving  it  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  eye  looked  unnaturally  dry ;  and  theve 
was  no  ^itolezance  -of  light.  The  disease  in  the  right  eye  had  ilie 
same  appearances ;  but  the  cloudiness  was  limited  to  two*thirds 
of  the  cornea  \  and  the  ^ed  vessels  were  not  so  numefons  as  in 
the  left.  The  vision  of  the  lef|  eye  was  almost  endveiy  destroy- 
ed ;  and  with  the  right  one,  every  object  appeared  as  if  seen 
through  a  mist  or  smoke.  Both  eyes  looked  full  and  prominent. 
An  eye-Arater,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  application  of  an 
ointment  composed  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  diminished,  in  a 
{ew  daysy  the  inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  right  eye.    The 

obscurity 
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obscurity  of  the  left  cornea,  howeTer,  increased,  so' that  the  iris 
and  pujHl  were  very  iadisttnctly  seen  through  it.  I  perforated 
the  left  cornea  with  a  spear-pointed  couching-needie,  and  im- 
tnediately  it  appeared  clearer  to  several  by-standers.  The  opera- 
tion was  attended  with  no  pain,  neither  was  it  followed  by  any 
.inflammation.  He  afterwards  used  a  wash  of  the  nitrate  of 
quicksilver,  and  the  cornea  soon  regained  its  transparency.    The 

nil,  however,  remained  a  Uttle  irregular,  with  a  slight  dimness 
ind  it ;  and  objects  appeared  with  this  eye  as  if  through  a 
mist.  By  the  external  application  of  sulphuric  ether,  the  dimness 
disappeared ;  and  I  saw  him  eight  months  afterwards,  when  he 
told  me  that  he  then  saw  as  well  as  when  he  was  a  boy ;  for  he 
had  been  short-sighted  before  his  eyes  became  inflamed ;  and  pro- 
liably  the  operation  may  have  diminished  the  natural  convexity  of 
die  cornea. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  Cases  which  I  have  met  with, 
where  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  was  followed  by  a 
•udden  and  permanent  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms ; 
and  in  the  two  last  cases,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  also  diminish- 
ed the  opacity  of  the  cornea.  I  have  also  performed  the  opera- 
tion in  a  few  cases  where  the  inflammation  was  not  severe.  In 
these  it  was  not  followed  with  so  marked  an  abatement  of  the 
symptoms ;  but  in  none  did  it  increase  the  inflammation,  or  was 
it  followed  by  any  disagreeable  consequence.  In  other  cases,  ift 
which  I  have  penormed  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  patients  with  that  attention  afterwards,  as  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  the  cases  for  public  inspection. 

I  have,  in  several  instances^  evacuated  purulent  matter,  collect- 
ed in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  necessarily,  along  with  it,  the 
/aqueous  humour ;  a  practice  which  has  been  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  some,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others. 

I  have  observed  it  invariably  followed  by  a  sudden  abatement 
of  pain,  and  every  other  symptom  of  inflammation  ^  so  that,  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  pus,  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  violent  inflammation,  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  discharge  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Jt  is  highly  probable,  mat  the  success  which  attended  this  prac- 
tice, in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  recommended  it,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  eflFect  produced  by  ^le  discharge  of  the 
aqueous  humour  alone  *.  ^ 

*  The  ingenious  Mr  Ware  of  London  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  lad^,  who 
jhad  symptoms  of  amaurosis)  accompanied  by  very  violent  pain  in  the  eye-bally 
yk'hen,  by  making  a  perfor:ition  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  lie  evacuated  a  con- 
siderable quantity  ot  a  yellow  fluid,  which  had  collected  between  the  choroid 
coat  and  tlie  retina ;  and  this  operation  was  followed  by  »  jvdde^  al)al«inent.gf 
the  j^xcruciaung  paip  ^hiUi  ac^Mqpaai^d  the  dipeue^ 
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I  vill.not  pretend  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  thi$  opera- 
tion ;  but  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  great  and  immediate  relief 
which  it  afibrdsy  chiefly  arises  from  the  sudden  removal  of  tension. 
The  pain  accompanying  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tension  and  resist- 
ance of  the  contiguous  parts ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  much 
relief  is  given  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  such  as  inflammation 
of  the  periostseum,  or  in  whitlow,  by  making  a  free  incision^ 
through  the  skin  and  external  parts. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  very  simple.  The 
chief  difficulties  generally  arise  from  the  irritability  of  the  eye, 
rendering  it  troublesome  to  be  kept  steady  y  but  these  are  to  be 
overcome  by  attending  to  the  rules  generally  recommended  in  the 
operation  of  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  incirion  may  be 
made  with  a  small  extracting-knife ;  and  if  it  is  oiled,  it  cuts 
much  keener.  It  is  sufficient  to  introduce  the  knife  into  the  cornea, 
so  as  to  make  an  incision  its  own  breadth,  at  the  usual  place  of 
making  the  incision  for  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  and 
by  turning  the  blade  a  little  on  its  axis,  the  aqueous  humour  flows 
out  along  its  edges. 

There  is  an  observation  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
as  it  may  illustrate  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  cornea  of  the  dead  eye,  from  al- 
terations in  its  tension.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  sheep,  that  if  they  have  been  much 
fatigued,  or  have  made  long  journeys,  that  they  are  subject  to  9 
species  of  blindness,  produced  from  an  obscurity  of  the  cornea. 

From  the  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  disease 
comes  on  in  a  very  short  time,  in  one  or  two  days  ;  and  it  is  at- 
tended with  little  apparent  inflammation.  I  have  only  had  one 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  afflicted  *with  this  complaint. 
Both  eyes  were  equally  affiscted,  and  the  comex  were  very  opaque; 
in  some  parts  of  a  shade  as  deep  as  the  sclerotic  coat.  There 
was  rery  little  appearance  of  inflammation,  either  of  the  eye  or 
eye-lids,  and  the  animal  did  not  seem  to  sufier  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

The  treatment  generally  employed  by  shepherds,  for  the  cure 
of  this  species  of  blindness,  is  opening  a  vein  on  the  inferior  part 
of  the  orUt,  and  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  over  the  eye-balL 
Generally,  in  a  few  days  after  this  operation,  the  cornea  regaint 
its  transparency,  and  vision  is  restored.  I  have  also  been  inform* 
ed  by  Mr  Smith,  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  horses,  such 
as  hunters,  who  have  been  all  winter  fed  in  stalls,  to  become  blind 
for  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  put  out'to  grass.  This,  he 
supposed,  might  be  accounted  for,  frpm  th^  cbange  of  posture  of 
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thff  hndi  chaHgittg'die  qusmtitT  of  blood  ffotng^  to  the  eyes^  and 
cumnqMiiidT,  an  aittratkm  in  tho  tantimi  of  the  Coats. 
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'T'HBRB  16  no  subject,  on  which  I  find  pcactitioners  of  the  pDo* 
^     sent  day  less  agreed,  than  on  the  relation  between  the  pro* 
eess  of  disnCftion,  and  the  diseaaas  of  children.    On  the  one 
handy  there  is  hardly  a  derangement  of  the  health  of  children^, 
during  the  period  of  teething,  which  has  not  been  attributed  to 
difficuk  dentition*    And  physicians*  as  well  as  nurses  and  nso^ 
thera,  have  deUvered  themselves  verj  generally  and  vaguely  on 
this  subject.    Teething  has  been  wtth  them  a  convenient  word, 
which  explained  every  thing,  and  saved  thfi  trouble  of  a  nicer 
nosology.     A  child  is  fretful,  restless,  hot,  and  feverish,  loathes 
its  food,  or  rejects  it  by  vomiting,-^t  is  nothing,-«-the  child  is 
only  teething  \  he  languishes  under  an  obstinate  bowel-complaintt 
and  is  still  teething ;  or  he  is  suddenly  cut^ofF  by  a  convulsion 
fitr  fud  mother,  nurse,  and  doctor  teU  us,  the  child  died  teetb- 
ing.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  multitude,  learned  and  unlearn^ 
ad,  be  still  disposed  to  attribute  m  much  to  difficult  dentition, 
ooBsidering  it  as  a  disease  jwi  gemru^  or  at  least  as  the  cause  of 
almost  every  infantile  disorder }  there  are  a  few  who  have  gone 
into  the  other  extreme,  denying  that  dentition  is  ever  the  cause 
of  any  of  these  diseases*    It  was  indeed  easy  to  demonstrate  bow 
much  the  agency  of  denririon,  in  the  production  of  disease,  had 
been  overated ;  how  erroneous  the  nosology,  and  how  dangerous 
the  practice  must  be,  if  founded  on  the  doctrine  in  all  its  extent ) 
how  futile  and  inconsistent  if  it  is  not.     But  they  have  pushed 
ikr  asgnmest,  I  apprehend,  too  £sir,  who  have  thence  concluded 
that  denttdon  is  never  a  cause  of  disease* 

Dtatition,  they  contend,  is  a  process  natural,  gradual,  and 
easy,  inadequate  to  the  production  of  disease,  and  producing 
none*  Those  who  have  considered  the  shooting  tooUi  91s  a  fo- 
seiga  body,  forcibly  making  its  way,  stretching,  vellieating,  and 
faring  asnnder  the  sensible  and  tender  sum,  have  erred*  Den- 
tttioa  is,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  easy 
grovtb  and  developement  of  a  pre««xistln|;  oxgan  -,  and^  while 

the 
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Ihe  tooth  rke^y  &e  gum,  by  %  wke  and  bealitifiil  piwiaiott'of 
ns^ttie,  IS  vemoved  to  make  way  bm  it.  All  which  ia  aceomn 
^kbed  IB  a  slow  and  gradual  namieir^  wsdboiit  difficvltyy  with* 
out  patuiy  derangement,  or  disease* 

With  regard  to  those  diseases  ^kh  haive  been  artttibated  tm 
difficult  dentkion,  they  obsenre,  that  not  one  is  peculiar  to  the 
moment  of  teething}  or  constantly  connected  with  that  process : 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  children  cut  their  te^  with** 
oat  being  subjected  to  any  ilfaiess  or  incBspositioa :  that  those 
c&Grders  which  do  sometimes  coincide  with  the  periodis  of  teeth-* 
ing,  are  daily  obeerred  to  occur  dso  in  children  who  are  not 
teething,  but  from  causes  of  more  constant  operadon  sofficient* 
Vf  etrident  and  demonstrable  \  and  dnt  it  is  contrary  so  a  welk* 
biowB  nsaxim  of  philosophy,  to  aesmi  more  causes  than  are  suf^ 
fident  to  explain  the  phoiomena :  t£st  eren  when  Aose  diseases 
kive  the  appearance  of  being  covMCted  widk  dentitton,  wheo 
they  occur  in  chSdren  who  are  actually  teething,  it  is  no  ira^ 
osittl  thing  to  see  the  suspected  teeth  make  their  appearance^ 
without  any  relief,  or  change  in  the  symptoms  of  the  diseaset 
which,  on  the  contrary,  often  conlimies  its  course  as  before  | 
and  that  no  better  success  having  attended  the  practice  of  scari* 
f jing  Q€  slitting  the  gums,  so  as  to  give  every  freedom  to  the 
rising  tooth,  in  such  cases  they  had  abandoned  the  operation 
from  a  conviction  of  its  futility,  and  scorned  a  source  of  revenue^ 
dectved  from  vulgar  opinion  and  prejudice  only;  and,  lastly, 
that  these  diseases  occuring  during  the  time  of  dentidon,  as  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  same  diseases  arising  at  uiy  period  of  in<« 
fancy,  demand  no  peculiarity  of  treatment,  hist  yield  to  the 
means  commonly  found  useful  in  sinular  cases^  toeally  uncan<« 
nected  with  difficult  teething. 

This  manner  of  reasoning  is  speciou8i»  It  has  accordingly  is'« 
fluenced  the  opinions  of  some  Inghly  respectable  practitioners* 
The  facts,  however,  are  somewhat  preverted,  and  the  inferences 
^^  for  the  most  part,  hasty  and  inconclusive. 

Denticien  is  not  always  so  easy,  so  undisturbed  a  process,  as 
it  is  here  represented.  A  very  great  proportion  of  chikiren  sufi* 
fer  mKNTe  or  less  while  cutting  £eir  tceth«  And  the  slight  dis-» 
order  which  takes  place  at  this  period,  is  characterised  by  very 
onequtvocal  symptoms  of  sensitive  irritation.  The  diiU  is  fret«# 
ful  \  the  mouth  is  felt  by  the  nurseto  be  unusuaHy  hot  \  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  ;  the  gum  covering 
theorising  tooth  is  tense  and  tumid,  it  has  often  an  inflamed  ap« 
peacance,  or  a  hi^er  colour  than  osual^  with  a  paler  spot  in  the 
middle ;  the  chikl  bites  and  tears  the  nipple,  or  the  hands  are 
const;^]idy  carried  to  the  mouthy  aod  the  child  seems  gratifie4 

when 
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when  the  gums  are  rubbed.  Often  this  slight  and  very  common 
diaonfar,  which  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  disease,  proceeds 
cm  further  :  i  t  terminates  with  the  appearance  of  the  tooth 
above  the  gum*  But  the  same  disturbance  shall  be  again  and 
again  observed  in  the  same  child»  at  the  cutting  of  each  succes- 
sive tooth.  I  need  not  surely  stop  to  prove,  that  this  trifling 
disorder,  so  well  known  to  every  mother  and  nurse,  is  connected 
with  dentition.  Every  symptom  is  directly  referable  to  local  ir- 
ritation, limited  to  the  mouth  and  gums*  And  it  may  justly  be 
inferred,  from  this  simple  statement,  that  what  is  called  the  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth,  is  often  accompanied  by  irritation  and  painful 
sensadon  in  the  contiguous  parts.  The  local  irritation  is  some- 
times much  greater;  the  gums  inflame  and  ulcerate ;  they  have 
even  been  observed  in  a  gangrenous  state.  But  these  are  rare  oc- 
currences. More  frequently  the  gingival  irritation  is  communicat- 
ed to  other  parts  by  contiguous  sympathy ;  the  mouth  is  hot }  the 
saliva  flows  copiouslv ;  me  cheeks  are  flushed,  sometimes  that 
one  only  most  contiguous  to  the  rising  tooth;  the  tongue  is 
spotted  widi  small  aphtha^  and  strophuli  (tooth-rash),  appear  on 
the  surface.  And  sometimes,  to  these  appearances  of  local  irrita- 
tion, there  is  joined  more  or  less  of  symptomatic  fever,  charac- 
terized by  heat  of  the  skin,  frequent  pulse,  and  watchfulness. 

This  is  the  most  simple  form  of  defOkh  difficilis.  The  disor- 
der is  eonfined  to  the  seat  of  irritation ;  and  as  yet,  no  other  func- 
tion is  aflected,and  no  other  disease  produced  or  imitated.  •  But 
there  are  other  diseases,  attributed  to  teething,  which  certainly 
do  not  diflSnr  materially  from  those  common  to  children  who  are 
not  teething,  and  wnich  more  commonly  proceed  from  >  other 
€au$e8«  Of  these  diseases,  the  principal  are  fevers,  bowel- 
complaints,  convulsions,  and  marasmus, .  which  in  children,  x>ri- 
ginate,  for  the  most  part,  from  irritation  in  the  prinue  vi>,  from 
errors  in  diet^  defective  assimilation,  derangement  of  the  biliaiy 
svstem,  a  loaded  sute  of  the  bowels,  and  from  worms:  and 
tney  yield  generally  to  remedies  which  evacuate  the  bowels, 
and  re8t0re  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  chy- 
lopoetic  viscera.  The  foundation  of  this  disordered  state  of  the 
first  passages,  whence  spring  so  many  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
is  sometimes,  however^  laid  in  some  previous  other  derangement 
of  the  system.  In  general,  it  may  be  suted,  that  whatever  tends 
to  disorder  the  general  health  of  infants,  will  produce  this  morbid 
state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  at  least,  we  often  observe  catarriial 
complaints,  the  slight  fevers  ct  children,  the  hooping-cough,  and 
other  of  their  diseases,  have  this  termination  :  and  I  have  known 
•  bum  induce  first  a  degree  of  irritative  fever,  and  then  a  severe 
)K)wel<i:omplaintj  in  au  ixdml  not  quite  a  twelvemonth  old. 
-      .  It 
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It  Has  beei^  shewn  that  teething  is  often  difficult,  and  attend- 
ed with  decisive  signs  of  considerable  local  irritation  in  the 
inoiith  and  gums.  .  The  irritation  is  sometimes  very  great,  and 
then  occasions  restlessness  and  watching.  I  have  seen  a  child 
in  this  state,^  tossing  its  head  from  side  to  side,  crying,  and  tug- 
gii^  at  its*  giims  for  whole  days,  with  hardly  one  hour  of  rest.  • 
Yet  was  there  little  fever,  no  convulsion,  no  bowel-complaint : 
but  the  mouth  was  hot,  the  saliva  was  increased,  and  the  gum^ 
tumid  and  inflamed  ovet  two  molares  just  aboftt  to  pierce  them; 
The  gums  were  at  last  slit  open,  and  the  child  was  almost  in- 
stantly relieved. 

That  the  irritation  occasioned  by  teething  should,  therefore, 
sometimes  be  extended  to  other  organs,  is  neither  surprising  in 
itself,  nor  at  variance  with  the  known  laws  of  the  animal  econo^ 
my*  The  influence  of  local  disorder  on  the  general  healthy  even 
in  the  confirmed  constitution  of  adults,  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation. This  subject  has  been  lately  very  fully  illustrated  by 
Mr  Abemethy:  He  has  shewn  that  the  irritation  arising  from 
local  disease  produces,  through  the  medium  of  the  sensorium  and 
nervous  system,  often  very  great  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Now  this  is  one  of  the  effects  of  tedious  and  difficult  teeming, 
the  local  irritation  excites  fever,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  and  in  children,  this  disordered  state  of  these  organs  is 
known  by  vomiting  and  costiveness,  or  by  a  looseness.  The  stoold 
have  nearly  the  same  appearance,  from  whatever  remote  cause  the 
bowel-complaint  originated.  In  the  case  of  teething,  they  are 
pasty,  slimy,  and  bilious ;  they  often  resemble  a  green  coloured  gela- 
tine, and  sometimes  the  meconial  discharge  of  new-bom  infants;. 
But  these  appearances  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  diarrhea  a 
dinikione;  dtey  are  the  same  in  the  other  bowel-complaints  of  chil- 
dren, which  are  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  whether  ope- 
rating directly  or  indirectly  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Although^ 
however,  the  irritation  of  difficult  dentition  may,  and  does  pro^ 
duce  disorder  of  the  general  system,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  though  it  may  thus  be  the  remote  cause  of  a 
severe  bowel-complaint,  differing  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  its  symp^^^ 
toms,  from  the  other  varieties  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  it  by  no  mean$ 
follows,  that  the  disease,  once  formed,  is  to  cease  the  moment  the 
tooth  is  liberated,  whether  by  the  natural  process  of  dentition,  or 
by  the  scarificator  of  the  surgeon*  It  was  ati  error  to  have  ex-^ 
pected  this*  It  is  a  common,  and  a  wise  indication  of  cure  in 
every  disease,  to  remove  the  remote  causes  when  they  are  in  our 
ptnver:  but  we  do  not  expect  that  the  disease  shall  instantly 
cease  :  we  know  that  we  have  other  indications  to  fulfil ;  that  we 
must  restore  the  disordered  functions  to  their  natursd  and  healthy 

VOL.  in.  NO.  9.  B  action  \ 
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action  3  that  we  mast  combat  spsptom  after  synptooiy,  tSSk  die 
ajrstem  retunw  to  the  same  state  in  whieh  it  was  before  the  re^ 
ihote  causes  deranged  the  pla^  df  its  otgans,  for  the  paa«rs  06 
Ae  machine  have  been  weakened,,  and  its  wheek  deranged.  The 
irritation  of  dentition  is  but  the  remote  cause  of  a  dssofdeied  state 
of  the  system^  giving  rue  to  other  chseases  v  and  when  it  ha» 
produced  a  particular  disease,,  a  diarrhcea,  for  example,  in  which, 
the  action  of  sa  many  complex  organs  is  deranged,  I  would  deem, 
it  a  very  singular  exception  to  the  general  rule,  if  every*  thing  re* 
turned  to  the  natural  order,  so  soon  as  the  remote  cause  was  se* 
moved.  Local  irritation,  the  febricula  which  someitimes  accompa.^ 
niea  it,  watchfubiess,  startings,  and  the  like»  generally  subfiidg 
when  the  rising  teelli  have  made  their  appearance,. or  when  Aay- 
have  been  liberated  by  the  scarificator*  Gonvubioas,.  too,  supcv*^ 
^Kning  during  difficult  dentixion,  do  not  imply  smy  organic  de- 
rangement, but  seem  to  be  the  immediate  eflects  of  irritation^ 
We  know  the  mobility  of  thr  infantile  frame,  and  how  veadi^k 
U  affected  and  thrown  Into  convukionst  by  very  slight  irrkarions 
of  almost  any  kind.  A  cake  of  curdled.milk  in  the  stomach  wili 
have  this  e^ct ;  or  bile,  or  worms  i  and  the  convuktons  cease 
immediately  that  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  an  emetic.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  if  convulsions  suddenly  oconr  from  the  irritation  of  cutting 
teem ;  if  no  other  eause  be  present  v  if  the  gum  is  broad,  swell- 
ed,, and  tense  \  the  mouth  hot  i  and  the  other  signs  of  such  irri- 
tation obvious,  we  may  eicpect  instant  rettef  from  a  free  diririon 
of  the  gum.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  John  Hunter,  anA 
of  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  proves  that  thk  expectatiioiK 
is  neither  groundless  nor  fallacious-*-for  here  the  Inquirer  cannot 
speak  from  his  own  obserration  :  When,  however,  contimiedirri-* 
tktioa  has  produced  graeral  disorder  in  Ae  system  ;.  when  a  dk-- 
ease,  implying  considerable  derangement  o£  one  or  more  import*^ 
ant  organs  has  taken  place,  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  same  im-r 
mediate  relief,  either  from  the  natural  completion  of  dentition,  or 
6t>m  the  artificial  division  of  the  gum.  fhe  dkease  may  stilE 
subsist;  but  it  will  now  yield  to  appropriate  treatment.^  A» 
ophthalmia,  an  eruption,  or  a  diarriicta,  are  cases  in  p<M0t,  and 
may  stand  as  examples  and  iliustratioas  of  this  reasonings  I  can 
here  speak  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  observations  o£ 
other  writers.  I  have  seen  each  of  these  diseases  occur  during 
difficult  and  protracted  dentition,  when  the  signs  of  loctil  irrita- 
tion were  present ;  and  have  observed  them  obstinately  to*  conti* 
nue,  baffling  every  mode  of  treatment,  tiH  teeth  had  been  natur«»' 
ally  cut,  or  freed  by  the  lancet ;  and  then,  though  the  disease  itid 
not  instantly  cease  v  though  little  ot  no  ef&ct  immediately  follow- 
cd>Ihave  luiown  an  am^ment  of  the  symptooia  lake  pface,  die 
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remedies  now  answer  their  indications,  and  the  child  get  speedily 
welL  As  in  other  cases,  then,  so  in  this  there  is  an  evident  ad- 
Tants^e  in  the  removal  of  remote  causesr;  aad,  tttf)Ugh  every 
kymptom  may  not  immediately  vanish;  though  the  disease  may 
subsist  after  slitting  up  the  tumid  gum,  and  making  way  for  the 
teeth,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  have  been  unnecessarily 
employed  ;  we  have  removed  at  once  ^ex^emote  caiise  of  disease^ 
and  a  source  of  constant  irritation*  The  remedies  adapted  to  the 
disease  itself  will  how  have  their  full  and  undisturbed  effect,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  Enough  has  now  been  said,  I  hope,  to 
obviate  the  objections  stated  in  me  beginning  of  this  Liquiry.  It 
has  not  been  my  object  to  explain  the  process  of  dentition,  or  to 
exhibit  a  complete  view  of  this  branch  of  patbxdogy  ;  my  anl{ 
object  ha«  been,  to  determine  generally  the  value  of  difficult  den- 
tition as  a  cause  of  the  diseases  of  children.  The  subject  may 
be  again  taken  up  in  a  future  Inquirer.  The  diagnostics,  and 
treatment  of  different  cas^s  will  then  be  considered^  and  illustrate 
kd  by  histories. 
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PART  II. 
CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 

:  I' 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  various  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera. 
By  Christopher  Robert  Pehbbrtonj  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c« 
&c.  8vo^  p.  187.  Nicol.  1806. 

^pHB  number  and  fatality  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  viscera  of 
•*-  the  abdomen  are  subject,  and  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the 
symptomsi  by  which  their  nature  may  be  detected,  and  their  va- 
rieties discriminated,  render  them  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  practitioner.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  common  forms  of 
those  afiections  have  been  so  frequently  discussed  bv  systematic 
writers,  as  well  as  in  the  detached  essays  of  practical  physicians^ 
that  little  new  light  can  be  expected  to  be  thrown  on  those  topics, 
even  by  the  most  acute  of  modem  observers.  Whoever  under- 
takes to  write,  even  with  the  brevity  of  Dr  Pemberton,  on  the 
inflammations,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  peri- 
tonaeum, and  the  intestines,  on  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  colica  pic- 
tonum,  must  say  much  that  has  been  often  said  before,  and  much 
that  is  familiar  to  practitioners  of  verv  moderate  attainments* 
Dr  P.  however,  seems  to  have  designed  his  treatise  principally 
for  the  younger  professors  of  the  art,  to  whom,  even  observations 
of  this  sort  may  be  repeated  with  advantage  \  and  to  whom  a 
brief  and  perspicuous  guide,  in  forming  an  early  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  the  diseases  in  question,  is  extremely  valuable. 
These  purposes,  the  work  before  us  appears  to  be  well  calculated 
to  fulfil  J  and  it  contains,  besides,  occasional  observations  of  some 
novelty,  which  the  more  aiature  practitioner  may  peruse  with 
advantage. 

Peritoneal  Inflammation  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  Th^ 
^cute  peritonitis  is  clearly  and  judiciously  discussed.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  is  strongly  called  to  the  sensations  excited 
by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  as  the  only  index  of  the  degree  of 
ioiiammatioo^  and  $he  only  m^ani  of  iti^ertiiiiung  tik^  rariations  of 
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ikR  discnrder.  If  the  pain  on  pressure  be  exquisite,  no  accidental 
sysnptoni;  such  as  great  prostration  of  strength,  or  failure  of  the 
pulse,  «  should  lead  us  from  trusting  for  relief  entirely  to  the 
lancet.^ 

The  author  considers  a  chronic  inflammation  of -the  peritonxum^ 
as  a  complaint  of  no  very  uncommon  occurrence,  although  it  is 
little  noticed  by  writers.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
sense  of  tightness  and  pricking  pain  across  the  abdomen,  which 
are  increased  by  constipation,  and  relieved  by  laxatives,  so  as  to 
lead  the  patient  to  attribute  all  his  sensations  to  habitual  costive** 
ness.  It  terminates  either  in  the  acute  form,  ox  by  the  sidw  efili- 
sion  of  coagulable  lymph  glueing  the  peritonaeum  with  the  ,conr 
Tolntions  ox  the  intestines.  Laxatives,  bleeding  twice  a^week  by 
six  or  eight  leeches,  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  are  the  expedients  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  cure. 

The  Inflammations  of  the  Liver  come  next  under  oonsideration. 
The  author,  here,  takes  occasion  to  ofiisr  some  judicious  remarks 
on  blood-letting;  not,  indeed,  new,  but  which  cannojt  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  practitioners,  by  whom  ihis 
little  operation  is  directed  and  performed -with  too  little  discrimir 
nadon.  The  buffy  coat,  it  is  now  well  understood,  ought  not 
alone  to  decide  our  practice  as  to  future  bleeding,  «  in  as  much 
as  the  most  trifling  circumstance  in  the  manner  of  the  blood's 
flowing  will  prevent  its  appearance  altogether,  even  during  active 
inflammation."  An  observation  of  the  texture  and  degree  of 
contraction  of  die  blood,  after  standing  some  hours,  is  justly  re- 
commended, as  aflbrding  material  assistance,  together  with  the 
^ate  of  the  pulse  and  degree  of  pain,  in  our  decision  as  to  the 
propriety  of  repeating  venesection.  As  the  importance  of  taking 
blood  from  a  large  orifice,  in  inflammatory  diseases,  has  been 
long  ago  remarked  by  physicians,  Dr  Pemberton  wishes  that 
some  more  definite  method  may  be  adopted  in  directing  this  oper- 
tion,  viz.  one  referring  «<  to  the  length  offime  in  taking  the  blood, 
which  may  be  measured,  and  not  to  the  size  of  the  orHicej  which 
cannot*  <<  I  find,"  he  adds,  «  from  numerous  experiments,  made, 
at  my  desire,  for  thb  purpose,  by  diffei%nt  surgeons,  that  when 
the  orifice  is  such  as  to  permit  etgfat  ounces  of  blood  to  flow  in 
three  minutes,  that  then,  a  patient,  under  acute  inflammation,  will 
receire  every  benefit  which  is  expected  from  the  remedy.  If  it 
flows  in  a  longer  time,  he  will  receive  less  benefit,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  no  benefit  at  all,  or  even  an  absolute  injury," 
p.  28.  A  sudden  depletion  is  the  desideratum' in  these  instances, 
and  any  plan,  by  which  the  necessity  of  cflFecting  thi«  is  inculcat* 
«d,  will  be  useful. 

B?  V      •  Dr 
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Dr  BembertoR  conaidevi  ineraaii^  m  litogcdier 
in  the  early  sta^s  -of  mflftOKMl  lt<reK»«sit«een8t«  cbdk  their  cii« 
eacy  at  any  period.  In  the  dwoiiic  snflanmatioB  «f  die  liver,  iie 
recommends  the  use  of  taraxacum,  f  half  a  drachm  of  the  extiaot 
for  a  doae,)froti  which,  fe  afirmttrnt  he  hm  aeeo iitt  mntit  de- 
CKted  advaatage,  both  in  ii^ctpieiit  vchirPQt  of  the  liver,  and  alao 
in  several  chronic  derancementa  of  the  stsomaoh,  p.  42. 

In  the  Aird  chapter,  ^  Diseases  of  die  Gail  Madder  uie  treat- 
ed of,  and  the  diagROSbos  of  Jaundice,  as  ariaing  fnam  dticrent 
conditions  of  the  duc^,  or  the  neigbbouting  .parts,  am  dataiM 
with  ptfrc^HCuitj.  The  amtber  has  introdnc^  an  cngraraig,  watt 
occupied  seraral  pages,  in  order  to  ei^ain  his  nolxm  of  the  mode 
bf  passage  of  a  gafl-stoae  ahmg  the  duct,  irfiich  meara  ix>be 
just.  He  believes  that  the  atone  is  not  propelled  hy  tiie  cdn- 
tractibility  of  the  ducts  alonei  wUdi  wouU  be  eg  Kkdy  to  drive 
It  one  way  as  ano^r,  but  by  the  btio,  nvhich  is  contiaoaHy  ac- 
creted, ppessing  behind,  and  <liflte»daflig  the  duct,  thus,  «t  onoe^ 
preparing  the  way,  and  impelling  the  obstnicttng  body.  TU^ 
accords  with  the  appearaaoe  of  the  docts,'  the  contraction  takiwg 
place  before  the  stone,  and  not  behind  it^  as  weH  aa  with  tiie  ac« 
aton  of  the  remedies. 

The  Diseases  of  ^  Pancreas  ^md  Spleen,  which  are  the  vub* 
jeet  of  the  two  succeeding  chaq)ters,  atfe  obscure  in  their  symp* 
toms,  and  ^here  they  are  suspected,  or  ascertained,  we  c»  only 
proceed  in  our  attemcpCs  to  cure,  as  in  stnilar  conditions  of  the 
other  .viscera^  Br  Pemberton'a  observaiaonft  are,  on  the  whole, 
judicious.  ' 

In  treating  of  the  Diseaset)  of  the  Kidneys,  Dr  P.  reoaaxlcs,  that 
the  necessity  of  great  caudon  in  the  prognostic  is  diewn  by  the 
fact,  that  bilge  stones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  Madder, 
and  extensive  ulcerations  in  the  kidneys,  without  their  havimg  id 
the  least  diminished  the  bulk  of  the  bodyi  or  shewn  any  symptom, 
during  li£e,  by  which  their  existence  had  been  suspected.  And 
he  is  hence  led  tQ  some  ii^nious  specuiationd  respectir^  die 
Jcnowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  occurrence  or  non<K>ccurrence 
of  emaciation,  in  different  obscure  diseases  of  the  viscera.  For 
example,  <<  let  us  take  the  two  cases  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  a  diseased  or  scrofulous  afiectioo  of  the 
):)reastf  In  the  former,  we  shall  find  there  is  great  emaciaiaon  ; 
^in  the  latter,  none  at  all.  In  an  ulceration  of  the  small  intestines^ 
great  emaciattdn  takes  place,  in  schimis  of  the  rectum,  none; 
In  a  disease  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  subservieDt  to  the  liver, 
the  bulk  of  the  body  is  rapidly  diminished  ;*  but  in  a  disease  W 
^he  urinary  bladder,  which  is  subservient  to  the  kidneys^  scarcely 
mny  diminution  of  bulk  is  to  be  perceived.  In  an  abscess  of  the 
♦^  ;  '  '  *   i  liver. 
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Jmr,  die  body  becomes  much  emaciated ;  but  in  an  abscess  of 
the  kidnep,  the  balk  is  not  diminished."  Now  the  glands  of  the 
\ioAj  are  of  two  sorts  j  those  which  aecrete  a  luid  from  the  bloody 
ibr  the  use  of  tlie  system,  and  those  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  be 
idkcharged  tnim.  \%»  The  former  may  be  termed  glands  of  sup- 
ply ;  d^  latter,  glands  of  waste.  It  wotfld  appear,  then,  that 
:tfae  occurrence  or  absence  of  emaciation,  may  probably  assist  us  ip 
determming  whether  a  disease  exists  in  glands  of  the  former  or 
iatter  apecies,  where  there  is  nothing  else,  save  the  presence  of 
liectic  fever,  to  point  out  the  existence  of  ifhe  disease.  Upon 
diis  hypdtfaests  the  author  builds  one  speculation  further,  and 
^asks,  «  If  this  position,  respecting  the  bulk  of  the  body  under 
■diseaae,  should  be  admitted  a$  true,  will  it  not  ^Soi,A  a  probabi- 
lity that  the  spleen,  Whose  diseases  produce  great  emaciation^  is 
•ft'^and  €f  supply  f "  P.  85.  This  reasonhig  is  a  little  .too  circularp 
tmd  fte  'premises  doWbtfuL  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  liver, 
for  instance,  be  not,  in  a  great  measure,  a  gland  of  waste.  It 
4nay  be  doubted,  whether  diseases  of  the  kidneys  nrv^er  produce 
«maciatioii.  And  it  may  be  doubted,  whedier  serious  diseases 
:9fe  not  occasionally  found,  after  desuh,  in  all  the  internal  parts ; 
^whether  glands  of  supply  or  of  waste,  of  w4iich  no  suspicion  ws^ 
«ezctted^  during  life,  by  any  one  symptom. 

Dr  Pemberton  properly  urges  the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  in  cases  of  calculus,  what  the  species  is  in  eac^h  case,  by 
«samining  the  fragment^,  or  sand,  i^rhich  may  be  passed ;  since, 
although  the  alkalies  give  relief  in  the  common  species,  or  urip 
<alculi,  die  fusible  calculus  is  only  soluble  in  an  acid  \  an^,  since 
'die  publication  of  Dr  WoUaston's  vatluable  p?per,  he  has  seen  se- 
iFeral  cases,  in  which  the  muiiatic  acid  wa^  giyen  with  very  great 
-benefit. 

Tht  Diseases  of  tlie  Stomach  ne«t  come  under  consideration. 
<«  A  pain  in  the  stomach,**  (for  Dr  Pemberton  studiously  avoids 
the  use  of  nosological  terms),  is  first  discussed.  It  arises  in  two 
opposite  states  of  -^  organ ;  being  most  felt  by  some  when  the 
stomach  is  full ;  and  by  others  when  it  is  «npty.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  pain  «  seems,  to  arise  from  an  altered  and  increased  scr 
cretion  of  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  t^at  organ  ;"  the 
acrimony  c^  the  fluid  irritatine  the  nerves,  and  causing  the  pain. 
Opium,  with  astringents,  such  as  kino  or  alum,  is  considered  by 
ths  author  as  the  great  remedy.  In  the  pain  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  most  felt  when  that  receptacle  is  full,  and  which  appears 
^«  to  arise  from  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oi^an,  and 
not  to  be  at  all  connected  with  the  glandular  secretion  of  it,"  the 
mixture  of  myrrh,  steel,  and  alkali,  commonly  called  Griffith's 
mixture^  is  recommended,  as  answering  every  purpose ;  and  a 
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blister  may  also  be  applied^  if  the  disorder  is  severe,  or  five  drops 
of  laudanuiHi  to  be  taken  before  dinner.  The  author  enters  into 
some  speculations  respecting  the  affinity  of  Water  Brash  to  Dia- 
betes \  and  believes,  that  the  former  complaint  is  rather  the  con- 
sequence of  using  a  (diet  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  and  not  the 
effect  of  dram-drinking.  Some  observations  on  vomiting,  heart- 
burn, and  the  organic  affections  of  the  organ,  conclude  the  chap- 
ter. 

Cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  do  not  give  rise  to  any  particu- 
lar observations.  In  colica  pictonum,  although  Dr  P.  states  that  the 
disease  consists  in  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  bowels  locking. up 
the  faeces,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  deduced  the  proper  practical 
inference,  and  to  have  attempted,  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  to  re- 
lax the  spasm  at  once,  afier  which  the  difficulty  of  procuring  stools 
is]in  general  not  great.  We  have  frequently  givep  60  drops  of  tinct. 
opii,  which  sometimes  has  no  effect,  if  the  pain  be  excessive }  but 
sometimes  it  removes  the  complaint  at  once,  and  generally,  on  a 
repetition,  within  a  few  hours.  We  never  knew  me  slightest  ill 
consequence  ensue ;  and  we  never  prescribe  for  any  disease  with 
such  conviction  that  speedy  relief  shall  be  obtained,  as  by  this  sim- 
ple plan  in  the  painter?s  colic.  For  the  paralysis,  which  frequent- 
ly attacks  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands,  after  colica^  pictc^ 
num,  Dr  P.  recommends  a  mechanical  support  to  the  paralysed 
hand  :  he  extends  it,  upon  a  sort  of  battledore  tied  to  the  arm. 
In  several  cases,  complete  success  has  attended  this  expedient,  af- 
ter it  has  been  continued  for  several  weeks.  Among  the  intesti- 
nal diseases,  Dr  Pcmberton  justly  treats  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Fehris  Infantum  remHtens^  which  is  doubtless  symptomatic,  in 
most  instances,  of  a  derangement  in  the  intestinal  canal,iand  cu- 
rable by  a  judicious  administration  of  purgatives.  It  often  near- 
ly resembles  hydrocephalus  j  and  we  do  not  think  that  Dr  P.'g 
diagnostics  are  altogether  satisfactory.  The  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalus itself  arc  variable.  There  are  not  always  screamings 
in  the  sleep,  nor  are  the  faculties  always  destroyed  ;  and  the  ex- 
cretions of  the  intestines  are  occasionally  as  morbid  in  their  ap- 
peaT:ance  as  those  which  are  voided  in  the  febris  remittens.  These 
are  the  principal  points  on  which  Dr  P.  founds  his  diagnosis. 

The  tliree  last  chapters  relate  to  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  to  disease  of  thj> 
hiesenteric  glands,  all  of  which  are  judiciou<ily  discussed.  On  the 
Subject  of  the  second  afl'ectiou,  the  autlior  makes  the  following 
remarks. 

"  In  ihis  diverse,  there  is  pain  confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  abdo* 
men.     Thg  pain  is  constant,  though  not  acute,  and  varying  very  little  in 

degree. 
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degree*  A  slight  pressure  on  the  part  will  not  locrease  the  paio»  as  in  the 
m£iiunation  of  the  peiitoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  ;  neither  will  there 
arise  any  (or  scarce  any)  tension  of  the  abdomen,  although  the  pain  shall 
continue  a  considerable  time.  The  pulse  is  about  112  in  a  minute.— The 
bowels  are  usually  costive."  "  This  inflammation  generally  terminates  by 
¥  throwing  out  of  coagulated  lymph,  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  eva- 
cuations, resembling  shreds  of  boiled  maccaroni.  When  we  observe  these 
shreds  in  the  evacuations,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  patient  will 
MXHi  recover :  for  the  period  of  the  g^reatest  danger  is  during  the  high  in« 
flammatory  state  of  the  membrane ;  and,  as  this  particular  formation  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  If  the 
evacuations  are  particularly  ofFensive,  and  appear  curdled,  with  here  and 
there  specks  of  blood ;  and  especially  if  these  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  inflammation  has 
terminated  in  ulceraaon.  #The  disease,  in  this  state,  is  extremely  danger- 
oos  ;  though  a  steady  adherence  to  a  milk  diet  will  frequently  restore*  the 

rent,  when  it  i^  assisted  by  small  doses  of  some  astringent  bitter." 
1 83,  ct  seq. 

To  the  young  practitioner  this  compendium  Mrill  be  a  useful 
guide  in  investigating  and  treating  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  to  die  senior,  although  he  will  occasionally  find  a  trite  ob> 
serration  delivered  in  a  tone  of  discovery,  it  will  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  a  sensible  and  judicious  practitioner. 


II. 


On  Vaccine  Inoculation.  By  Robert  Willan,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Fever  Institution,  and  to  the 
Public  Dispensary  in  London.  4to.  108  pages,  with  colour- 
ed Engravings,  and  an  Appendix  of  54  Pages.  Philips.   1806, 

IN  the  contest  which  the  subject  of  vaccination  has  excited,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  partisans  have  so  frequently  inter- 
mixed their  argimients  with  puerile  witticism,  or  personal  invec- 
tive. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  ardent  zeal  displayed  by 
some  of  the  advocates -of  vaccination,  has  not  been  more  injuri- 
ous to  it  than  the  most  violent  attacks  of  its  decided  opponents. 
We  feel  considerable  pleasure,  therefore,  in  reviewing  a  treatise 
on  vaccine  inoculation,  written  by  a  practitioner  of  established 
reputation,  who  does  not  formally  enter  the  lists  of  controversy, 
but  who  appears  to  be  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  of  investigating 
the  truth.  The  opportunities  which  Dr  Willan  has  had  of  ob- 
serving 


ycf  fiuc'aic  ptogress  snd  cnccts  of  Tftccinationy  md  Ae  cittical 
eye  with  trinch  he  has  been  accustomed  to  view  cutaneous  di$* 
cases,  peculiariy  qualify  him  for  the  present  undertaking. 

Ilie  First  Section  oi  the  work  commences  with  a  recapitula* 
lion  of  some  ei^)erimentSy  made  during  the  years  1799  and  1800^ 
on  the  cmuUMd  inoaiLuwn  of  the  yarwlous  and  Taccine  flukU. 
From  these  -eijierimeBts,  it  appears  that 

^  l\it  yaridous  and  Taccine  fluids^  inoculsted  shout  tiie  tame  tkne»  re^ 
^Strain  the  actioti  of  each  other  on  the  human  body,  so  that  in  some  cases, 
the  Taccine  inetide  is  smaller  than  usnaly  and  has  a  very  slow  progms  ;  in 
«ther  cases,  <he  areola  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  while  in  others  it  is  large» 
iMit  premature ;  and  the  rarioloiis  eruption  consists  ef  hard,  disfinct,  shining 
pustules,  which  hate  but  little  inflammation  round  them,  and  which  seldom 
tnaturate.  'Some  of  diese  pustules  are  tubercukted  ;  and  the  small  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  them  soon  dissppears,  leaving  the  cuticle  winch  con. 
Tmed  it,  homy  and  derated  for  many  days  afterwards.  The  rest  of  the 
eruption  is  minute  and  papulous,  not  suppurating,  but  des^uamacing.  I  was 
fully  sadsiM  diat  SheoMStnles,  produced  under  these  circumstanoes,  were 
genuine  sarioiovs  pustules,  as  many  opportunitieB  ocevrred  to  me  4>f  asoer^ 
taiaiog,  hy  iaooaladon  from  them,  tl»t  they  were  capable  of  preducii^ 
every  variety  of  the  small-poic,  from  the  miM  and  distinct,  to  the  oonfinexit 
and  most  dangerous  form  of  the  disease.  Dr  Woodville,  who  considered 
them  to  be  secondary  vaccine  pustules  or  yesicles,  oftep  inoculated  from 
them,  and  transmitted  the  matter  to  several  of  his  friends :  we  may  hence» 
perhaps,  accoust  for  the  appearance  of  pustules,  on  persons  supposed  to 
nave  been  properly  vaccinat^,  in  different  prts  of  the  country.  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  fluid,  taken  from  the  vaccine  vesicle,  on  the  arm  of 
a  person  affected  with  the  variolous  fever  apd  eruption,  and  inserted  into 
the  arm  of  another  person,  by  a  clean  lance^  produced  die  yaccine  disease 
alone.''    P.  56. 

It  fmrtbar  appears,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  peculiar 
property  of  each  iuid  remains  unaltered,  even  when  the  variolous 
pustule  and  vaccine  vesicle  are  so  situated  as  to  be  in  actual  con- 
tact. 

The  'Second  Section  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  Charac^ 
teristies  and  Effects  ^perfect  Vaccination. 

Dr  WiBan,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  describes  the  genuine  vac- 
cine vesicle,  which  characterizes  perfect  vaccination  ;  and  he  ad- 
duces very  strong  evidences  of  its  efficacy  as  a  defence  against 
the  small-pox.  rie  has  himself  soen  the  test  of  variolous  inocu- 
lation applied  to  180  persons,  vaccinated  at  different  times  by 
experienced  practidoners ;  yet  the  greatest  effect  produced,  in 
any  of  these  cases,  was  the  formation  of  a  single  pustule,  re- 
^emblmg  that  which  appears  when  the  person  inoculated  has  pre- 
viously had  the  small-pox.  The  matter  contained  in  the  pustule 
<hus  excited^  either  after  the  small-pox,  or  after  vaccine  inocula- 
tion. 


tioay  is  fiaund  capable  of  commmiicalaiig  the  smatt-pox  to  thoM 
wlio  hxTe  not  been  befcwe  aflected  with  that  disease. 

DrW.  thinks  Aat  die  small^^poz,  which  prevaifed  soexten- 
mdy,  and  proved  sofatal  in Ijondoo,  dunng  the  year  1805,  af- 
forded a  striking  proof  of  the  pretentive  power  of  vaccination. 

<<  All  pa'soos  mtdent  in  or  near  she  sietr(n>oli69  who  had  been  vacdoiG^ 
ed  since  the  beginoiiig  of  17909  batc^ecitlly  the  chiUrea  of  the  posr*'* 
be  observes,  ^must  have  had&equent  intercourse  with  variolotn  padeata 
duriog  the  time  of  this  epdemtc.  The  primary  series  of  vacdaauons  were 
thus  tried  to  the  severest  rnamer  possible,  yet  the  siibjeeu  of  them,  to  the 
amoont  of  ma&y  thousands,  or  even  tens  of  thousands,  escaped  the  small- 
pox, and  remain  proof  against  its  conc^ion."    P.  19. 

Tbe  reported  instances  of  failure  he  attributes  to  the  mistakes 
which  must  have  been4inavoidably  commttted  in  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice entirely  new.  He  concludes  this  Section,  with  a  statement 
of  the  objections  formetly  urged  against  inocufation  with  vario- 
lous matter,  which  appear  very  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
brought  against  the  practice  of  vaccination  • 

Section  Third.  On  Imperfect  Vaccination. — After  enumerating 
the  causes  which  render  vaccination  inefficient,  Dr  W.  proceeds 
to  point  out  die  appearances  characterizing  the  imperfect  form  of 
the  disease.  He  thinks  the  diief  nicety  and  difficulty  of  vaccina- 
tion is,  in  distinguishing  from  the  genuine  cow-pox,  some  irregtb* 
br  vesicles  whidi  have  often  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  which  do 
not  wholly  secure  the  constitution  from  the  smaU-pox.  Hie  fol- 
lowing concise  description  %A  them  is  ilhistrated  by  a  coloured 
plate  \ — 

^  «<  I  have  observed  three  sorts  of  these  irregular  vemcles.  T^e  first  is  a 
single  pearl-coloured  vesicle,  set  on  a  hard  dark- red  base,  slightly  elevated. 
It  is  larger  apd  more  globate  than  the  spurious  puttuie  dbove  represeniedy 
))at  much  less  than  the  genuine  vesicle ;  us  top  is  flattened,  or  sometimes  a 
iittle  depressed ;  but  the  margin  is  not  rounded  or  proratnenL  The  second 
appears  to  be  cellular,  like  the  genuine  vesicle,  but  it  is  somewhat  smdler^ 
and  more  sessile,  and  has  a  sharp  angulated  edge. 

«  In  the  first,  the  areola  is  usually  diffuse,  and  of  a  daric  rose-cdlonr ;  ii| 
the  second,  it  is  sometimes  of  a  dilute  scarlet-colour,  radiated,  ond  very^x- 
sensice^  as  firom  the  sting  of  a  waop ;  at  other  times,  it  has  the  form  and 
colour  exhibited,  PI.  L  No.  7.  The  areola  appears  round  these  vesicles 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  inoculation,  and  continues  more  or  less 
vivid  for  three  days,  dunng  which  time  the  scab  is  completely  formed. 
*rhe  scab  is  smaller,  and  less  regular  than  that  which  succeeds  the  genn* 
ine  vesicle  ;  it  also  falls  off  much  sooner;  and,  when  separated,  leaves  % 
sinaller  cicatrix,  which  is  somettmes  angulated. — ^Tlie  third  irregular  ap» 
pearance  is  a  vesicle  without  an  areola."     P.  39-40. 

As  the  degree  of  security  aiForded  by  these  irregular  Yesideg 
is  different  in  different  persons  ;  and,  as  the  matter  taken  from 
them  often  produces  the  same  imperfect  form  of  the  disease>  it 
^'         '►  can 
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can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  mistakes  and  failures  origi- 
nated from  this  source.  Dr  W.  therefore,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  confining  the  practice  of  vaccination  to  those  who  have  had  a 
sufficient  education,  and  who  have  minutely  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  further  recommends,  a  strict  examination  of  all  per- 
sons inoculated  between  the  1st  of  January  1799  and  the  1st  of 
January  1802,  and  shews  die  necessity  of  re-inoculating  in  every 
doubtful  case. 

Section  Fourth.  On  Variolous  Eruptions  subsequent  to  VaccimUiom* 
•—According  to  the  observations  of  Dr  W.  as  well  as  those  of  other 
practitioners^  wherever  the  small-pox  has  occurred  after  vaccina- 
tion, the  disease  has  generally  been  mild,  and  so  modified  as  of- 
ten to  exhibit  an  ambiguous  appearance. 

*<  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  modification  of  the  small-pox,*'  DrW* 
obsenes,  ^  ought  to  be  fully  understood.  The  fever  which  precedes  it,  is 
similar  in  form,  and  equal  in  de^^ee,  to  the  fever  usually  attooding  the  in- 
oculated smallpox,  and  the  ci-uption  is  either  papulifoiin  or  tuberculated, 
without  much  surrounding  inflammation  ;  it  therefore  coincides,^  these 
leading  circumstances,  with  the  disease  produced  when  the  vaccine  and 
variolous  matter,  being  inoculated  nearly  together,  restrain  the  operation  of 
each  other  on  the  skin ;  or  when  a  person  exposed  to  variolous  contagion, 
has  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  lymph  early  enough  to  mitigate  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  but  not  wholly  to  supersede  it.''     P.  50. 

This  important  position  is  elucidated  by  a  recital  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  cases  which  have  occurred  in  or  about  London, 

and  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  several  other  practitioners. 

Not  less  deserving  of  attention  are  the  effects  which  are  some- 
times produced  by  inoculating,  with  variolous  matter,  persons 
who  have  been  vaccinated  some  time  before.  In  these  cases, 
the  presence  of  slight  febrile  symptoms,  a  red  efflorescence  on 
the  skin,  or  the  eruption  of  two  or  three  hard  minute  pustules', 
which  generally  disappear  in  three  days,  have  been  very  frequent- 
ly considered  as  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  after  vac- 
cine inoculation.  Dr  Willan  observes,  that  «  such  inferences  are 
not  correctly  made,  since  similar  symptoms  take  place  after  the 
small-pox,  in  persons  who  have  been  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter,"  of  which  he  has  given  several  instances. 

Respecting  the  cases  of  failure  which  have  happened  near 
London,  Dr  Willan,  upon  minute  inquiry,  concludes  that,  in  a 
very  great  majority  of  them,  the  vaccination  had  been  imperfect^ 
and  its  effect  partial. — In  making  another  inference,  he  says, 

"If, 

^    ■  ■  ■"' ■  ■  ■  111  I ■ I     ■  ,  I.         .... 

*  These  pustules  difiVr  considerably  from  variol«.  TJiey  arc  accurately 
rfelineaterl  a  the  eBgravings  annexed  to  tlic  vvprk. 
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*<  If,  10  a  few  casefl^  perfect  vacetnatioa  does  not  prevent  the  Tarioknis 
lever  and  eniptiony  on  inoculation  or  exposure  to  contagion^  it  will»  at  least, 
place  the  persons  who  take  the  smaU-pox,  in  the  same  state  as  those  who 
have  been  inocdated  with  vaccine  and  variolous  matter  about  the  same 
timef— a  state  which  has  hitherto  been  wholly  firee  from  danger."  P.  76. 

Sections  Fifth  and  Sixtlu  On  the  Cutaneous  and  Glandular  Affee^ 
turns  imputed  to  Vaccinatum. — The  author  has  not  observed  any  nen»9 
diseases  of  the  skin  referable  to  the  cow-pox.  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  by  a  table,  extracted  from  the  register  books  of  the  public 
dispensary  in  London,  that  the  number  of  cutaneous  complaints 
is  not  increasing,  their  proportion  to  all  other  diseases  having 
been  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr  Tenner's  inquiry,  aa 
in  the  6th  and  7th  year  of  vaccination.     P.  82. 

The  Seventh  Section  relates  to  the  chicken-pox,  and  swine- 
pox, which  are  often  mistaken  for  small-pox  siiFter  vaccination, 
and  are  sometimes  communicated  by  inoculation,  instead  of  the 
small-pox. — In  order  to  prevent  future  mistakes,  Dr  W.  has  given 
an  enlarged  account  of  ^e  varicella ;  and  has  represented,  by  an 
engraving,  the  three  varieties  of  it  denominated  chicken-pox^ 
swine-pox,  and  the  hives. 

The  Eighth  Section  contains  several  cases  of  inoculated  variceU 
la^  with  observations  on  them. 

An  Appendix  of  54  pages  follows  the  body  of  the  work.  If 
consists  of  communications  from  several  respectable  practitioners* 
The  most  extensive  and  interesting  papers  are  those  of  Dr  Jen- 
ner,  Mr  Pearson,  and  Dr  Rutter ;  but  all  of  them  afford  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence  in  favour  of  the  new  inocubtion. 

This  volume  will  be  deemed  of  considerable  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained,  relative  to  the  vaccine  disease,  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  temperate  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  examined  those  controverted  points,  which  have  hitherto  been 
discussed  with  unreasonable  acrimony,  gives  a  great  additional 
weight  to  his  authority ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  avowed  endeavour  <<  to  rectify  the  mistakes  made 
by  some  of  the  first  inoculators,  to  remove  several  misconcep* 
tions,  and  to  render  the  practice  of  vacqination  more  accurals;^ 
7^  more  secure." 


HL 
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III. 

H  Treatise  en  Aa  Origiftf  Progress^  Preventim^  land  Tnaimmi  of 
Cmsumpiwm.  By  J.  Reid,  M*  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  PhysictanSy  London^  &c«  &c.     8to.  p.  917.  PhHIipt.' 

HovBVftR  fanky  in  design,  or  erroneovrs  in  execution-,  some 
recent  plans  of  popular  instrnction  in  the  principles  of  me*' 
(ficine  may  hare  prored,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  dike  dispositioif 
ii4iich  they  hate  created  and  cheridied  <*  in  dte  public  mind,  ti 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  beyond  litt  boundaries 
of  the  medical  profession,''  promises  to  check,  in  a  great  mea- 
sore,  the  career  of  professional  frand. 

AMioQ^  undisguised  quackery  of  every  kind  be,  in  the  pre^ 
sent,  more  than  in  former  periods,  prevalent  and  presumptuous  ; 
concealed  and  graduated  empiricism  is  evidently  on  the  decline  ; 
die  semblance,  without  the  reality  of  science,  cannot  now  widt 
facility  be  assumed,  pompous  externals  are  not  equally  calcubt-'' 
ed  to  conceal  internal  and  essential  defects,  and  surreptitious  in- 
signia of  superior  knowledge,  although,  perhaps,  for  a  time  im-^ 
posing,  are  retained  by  a  tenure  as  precarious  as  tfie  fictitious 
learning  of  Goldsmith's  pseudo-cosmogonist. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  is  decidedly  of  opinion,* 
that  the  disposition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  aflbrds  a  favour- 
able omen  of  much  future  amelioration  and  improvement,  both 
as  it  relates  to  practical  and  preventive  medicine.  On  this  ac- 
cotmt  he  has  aimed  at  giving  a  popular  cast  to  his  disquisition, 
without,  however,  deviating  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
medical  literature  as  to  write  merely  for  the  public.  <^  He  hatf 
hboured,*^  he  informs  us,  «<  to  delineate  a  portrait,  the  promi- 
nent character  of  which  shall  be  untversaHy  understood,  while, 
the  more  minute  Knes  and  shades  of  expression  AsSL  remain  for 
detection  by  die  skill  of  the  ardst." 

The  subject  which  has  been  chosen  by  Dr  Reid,  is  one  oiP 
general  interest,  and  is,  consequently,  patticttiaRy  snitaMe  to  af 
Work  formed  upon  the  above  plan. 

Consumption,  while  it  is  the  most  fatal,  is  perhaps  the  least 
inevitable  of  endemic  maladies;  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
tured,  but  with  comparative  facility  prevented ;  no  disorder, 
when  confirmed  or  establishes^,  demands  more  discernment  an^ 
ittendon  on  the  part  of  the  physician  \  but  it  is  principally  by 
domesdc  skill  and  attention  that  its  origin  is  to  be  prevented^- 
tod  its  establishment  obviated. 


As  a  basis  foi  the  speculations  cootained  in  this  viArnne,  we 
are  presented,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  statement  of  the  funda* 
mental  propositions  contained  in  the  Etementa  Medictnx  of  the 
celebrated  Brown ;  and,  from  the  Brunonian  dogma,  respecting 
the  prevading  principle  of  organic  life,  an  explanation  ia  attempt* 
ed,  of  those  functions  in  the  animal  economy  which  are  mors 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  the  pathology  (tf 
phthisical  disorders.  In  the  course  iyt  -this  disquisition,  our  aiiv 
thor  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  essential  enor  in  modens 
physiology  consists  ia  viewing  as  a  cause,  what  cleservQs  mesely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  e&ct  of  fibrous  excitation,  chemical  change ; 
and  whUe  he  admits  of  the  absorptiou,  and  even  condeusatiM 
ef  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  he  contends,  diat  the  heat  of  die  animal 
body  thence  occasioned,  is  not  cfiSused  as  thiougb  a  mass  of 
unorganized  matter,  but  arises  as  a  direct  consequence  of  stimu- 
hdon.  Is  like  manner,  he  argues,  that  perspiration  is  an  ex- 
cretion subordinate  to  vital  activity  and  heat,  raAer  than  one  of 
the  principsd  instruments,  according^  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  CXtirie 
and  odiers,  in  tlie  regulation  of  animal  temperature. 

We  afe  next  presented  with  remarks  oik  each  of  dtose  aflec- 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  asthma,  that  are  considered  br  Df 
GttUen  as  disorders  precursory  of  phthisis.  While  inquiring 
into  th^  mode  in  vrfiich  hemorrhage  from  the  pulmonary  vessels 
is  induced,  our  audior  strenuously  combats  the  principfe  of  direct 
and  primary  alteraticMt  iii  the  state  of  circulating  fluids  as  it9 
cause.  Haemoptysis,  with  other  Asorders,  more  particularly  of 
Ae  breast,  have  often  been  produced  by  laborious  ascents  to  the 
summits  of  v«ry  elevated  mountains,  where  tiie  air  is  in  general 
less  dense  than  in  valleys  or  level  ground ;  such  aSections,  on 
Ais  account,  have  been  attributed,  eidier  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  blood,  or  to  laxity  and  dilatation  of  blood-^vessels,  on  account 
of  die  subduction  of  that  degree  of  atmosjAerical  pressure  whicK 
is  requisite  to  maintain  a  due  tone  in  die  animal  fi>ie.  Oh  this> 
hypotheds,  our  author  introduces  the  following  strictures  ; 

^  Tenuity  in  the  atmosphere,  necessarily  supposes  a  diminished  portion 
•f  the  base  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  a  giwn  quantity  of  air^  if  sudr 
qoaattty  be  ascertained  by  ffleasuwrnent.  We  have- already  endeavooretf 
to  protcy  that  oxygen,  or  the  svbsuoce  abtoibcd  by  the  blood  in  its  pas^ 
sage  thfoegh  the  kags,  Ofieiatet  by  eaduog  iato  actiea  the  living.  pno« 
t^e.  A  subtractioo  iron  the  eidinary  supply  of  thia  excitiiig  power, 
must  necessarily  be  productive  of  weakosss  and  proportiooate  incapacity 
for  muscular  exertion.  In  the  lungs,  this  accnmulation  of  irriubility  from 
defective  stimulation  will  appear  more  particulari^r  evident ;  and  in  instance* 
of  copstitntionoi  siMcmibitky  to  these  coroplainiB,  hemorrhage  vnA  aU 
most  invari^Iy  result  from  inordinate  eJiCrtiop  ot  volnntary  power  under 
iha  drcoQiscaaccs  aow  dssciibed. 

A. 
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A  demoDstnition  of  the  principle  we  are  endeafourin^  to  impren  as 
incalcuiably  important  with  reference  to  the  pathology  of  henaonhage,  is 
fiirnished  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  when  ascents  are  efiected  without 
the  aid  of  muscular  exertioo»  neither  the  sensations  of  lassitude,  nor  dis* 
eased  afiectioos  of  any  kind,  ar£  in  an  ec^ual  degree  liable  to  be  generated. 
Persons  who  have  been  conveyed  by  artificial  aid  to  elevated  regions  in 
the  air,  or  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  are  by  no  means  subject  to 
hemorrhagic  attacks  ;  because,  under  these  circumstances,  the  operation  of 
diose  exating  powers,  by  which  alone  muscubr  exertion  can  be  maintain* 
cd«  is  not  in  an  equal  measure  required/'     P.  82. 

From  these  facts  the  following  inference  is  deduced  : 

<«  To  undue  action,  occasioning  debility,  and  consequent  rupture  of  ves- 
sels, are  we,  therefore,  in  every  instance,  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  and  not  to  the  mechanical  production  of  laxity  from 
unequal  pressure,  or  the  rarefaction  and  expansion  of  circiilating  blood.'' 
P.  84. 

Dr  Reid,  we  conceive,  might  have  enforced  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  requisition  of  oxygen,  rather  than  merely  condensed 
air,  for  the  maintenance  of  fibrous  energy,  by  referring  to  the  fact 
related  in  the  Nov.  Org.  of  relief,  experienced  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  thoseno  which  he  has  alluded,  by  the  application 
of  sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  («  spongias  aceto 
et  aqua  madefactas")  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  an  inaugural 
dissertation  which  we  have  accidentally  met  with,  entitled,  '<  Ten* 
tamen  de  modo  quo  musculi  cerebrum^  atque  Nervi  respiratione 
afficiuntur,"  we  find  this  fact  employed  to  support  a  diflferent 
theory  from  our  author,  and  to  prove  the  similarity  between  re* 
spiration  and  combustion }  in  which  conclusion  the  writer  of  this 
thesis  is  confirmed,  by  a  physiologist  of  celebrity,  with  whom 
our  former  studies  had  previously  brought  us  acquainted  *• 

On  the  subject  of  catarrh,  Dr  Reid  lUiewise  adopts,  with  some 
modifications,  the  theory  and  practice  of  Brown  i  as  these  modi- 
fications, in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  consumptive  ailments, 
are  extremely  important,  this  part  of  the  subject  ought  by  all 
means  to  have  been  treated  of  more  in  detail ;  indeed,  through-^ 
out  the  whole  of  his  book,  Dr  Reid  has,  we  think,  evinced  too 
much  reluctance  to  engage  even  in  necessary  minutise  and  points 
of  detail,  in  order  to  justify  and  illustrate  his  pracdce. 

As  a  remedy  for  counteracting  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  our 
author  appears  to  have  very  considerable  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  the  justly  celebrated  fox-glove  |  he  regards  it,  however,  as 
more  especially  applicable  to  what  may  be  entitled  phthisical^  in 
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contrsuKstlnctian  to  pkwitic^  ox  violeot  inflammation  of  tKes^ 
parta^  an  opimon,  in  which  our  observation^  on  the  virtues  of 
this  plant  lead  us  entirely  to  coincide :  it  mav  be  questioned 
whether  digitalis  has  liot,  by  sonie  practitioners,  been  extolled  too 
highly  in  some  species  of  pneumonia. 

Having  dismissed  the  considetation  of  those  disorders  which 
often  precede  consumption ;  before  enteriiM[  on  the  direct  his- 
tory and  treatment  of  phthisis,  the  marka  ol  the  phthisical  dis- 
position are  first  plointed  oUt,  ^nd  likewise  the  means  of  antici- 
pating aiid  preventing  ponstitutiorial  tendency  to  consumption. 
The  observations  detailed  in  diis  division  of  the  work  are  ren- 
dered fully  intelli^ble  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  and  are 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
our  author  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  ot  the  disease ;  but,  as  above  hinted,  ^e  dunk 
the  delineation  of  accidental  symptoms,  as  w;ell  as  enumeration 
of  auxiliary  medicines,  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  made  more 
particular  and  extensivei 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work,  several  interesting  re- 
siarka  are  introduced,  on  the  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
real  and  spurious  phdiisis,  and  on  the  different  means  of  treat-  . 
ment  required  in  general  decline,  according  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  prevailing  debility  and  disorder.  The  division  between 
i glandular,  and  muscular^  or  nervous  weakness,  although  geaerat 
y  just,  is  perhaps  marked  out  with  deceptive  precision. 

That  our  author  has  not  repeated  that  sentence,  respecting  the 
defects  of  chemical  {physiology,  which  is  given  in  the  introductory 
pages  of  his  treatise,  the  following,  extracti  on  the  ihodut  cptr^ 
mftdi  of  steel,  will  fully  demonstrate. 

^  Wheo  modem  cbenistry  began  to  be  eztennveiy  wpp\M  to  the  ex- 
pkmatioii  of  physiological  and  pathological  (acts,  the  virtues  of  tud  wen 
loferred  from  the  remarkiible  facility  with  which  it  eotcrs  ioto  a  combiiuh 
tioo  with  oxygen.  Thu^  chaiybeates»  like  spme  other  phamiaceutlcal  pre- 
parations, were  generally  conceived,  either  directly  to  oxygenate  tl}e  system, 
or,  by  combining  with  the  circulating  fluids,  and  insinuating  tjiemselves 
among  the  fibres  of  the  body,  become  a  mean  of  enabling  the  languid  frame 
to  attract  more  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  This  theory  is  correct,  only 
ioaanmch  as  stedi,  by  permanently  augmenting  the  force  and  activity  of 
the  vital  power,  lestoresHhe  lost  energy  of  the  exhalent  arteries  and  ab- 
sorbing Tessels,  feciiitatcs  the  xespiiatory  functions,  gives  vigour  to  the  cir- 
lation,  and  oxygen  to  the  bloody"  p.  307. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  treatise  as  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  accession  to  the  stock  of  medical  literature. 
The  style  of  the  work  may  be  judged  of,  from  the  specimens 
which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  j  it  is,  with  trivial  ex- 
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ceptions,  correct  and  elegant,  and  often  nerr ous  and  animated ; 
with  more  precision  and  logical  consideration,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  less  calculated  for  «  general,'*  if  not  for  "  professional 
perusal.'*  We  think  it,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  the  value 
and  interest  of  this  smaH  volume  would,  in  no  measure  have  been 
injured,  by  a  diminished  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its  author,  «  to 
found  observation  on  a  system ;"  or  by  a  more  rigorous  adherence 
to  tl»  important  maiim  of  <^  NuUhu  Jurmrr  in  verba  magutri^ 


IV. 

Cmrs  JTAnatomie  Medicmle;  ou,  Elemens  de  Pjtnatomie  de  PHonune, 
avec  des  Remarques  Phfsiologiques  et  Pathokgiques^  et  Us  Rcstdtafs 
de  P  Observation  sur  le  Siege  et  la  Nature  des  Maladies ^  d^i^es 
POuverture  des  Corps*  Par  Antoinb  Portal,  Professeur  de 
Medecine  au  College  de  France,  d'Anatomie  au  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.  &c.  &c»  £n  5  tomes,  8vo.  Paris^ 
1805. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  upon  a  subject  of  very  general 
importance.  Th^  author  is  a  man  of  learning  and  experr- 
ence }  and  his  book  is  written  with  industry  and  elegance.  To 
ei^arge  upon  the  importance  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  now  both  su- 
perfluous and  unnecessary,  because  its  value  is  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  medical  science, 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  present  age ;  and 
it  will  be  well  if  it  continues  to  be  so,  for,  if  dissection  of  mor- 
bid bodies  had  never  been  neglected,  we  should  not  have  occasion 
to  cry  out  so  often  against  the  inefficacy  of  remedies,  nor  blame 
the  uncertainty  of  an  art,  because  we  are  sometimes  ignorant  of 
the  best  mode  of  employing  its  means*  «  Si  morbi  cujuslibet 
histortam  diligenter  perspectam  habebo,  (says  Sydenham)  par  malo 
remedium  nunquam  non  scirem  afferre*"  A  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  its  functions,  in  their  healthy 
and  diseased  state,  is  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  scientific 
practical  physician,  as  acquaintance  with  the  compass  to  the  navi- 
gator, or  mathematical  analysis  to  the  astronomer ;  and  experi- 
ence has  shewn,  that  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  offer  any 
explanations,  without  the  aid  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  have 
committed  the  grossest  blunders*    Galen>  Stahl^  Boerhaave,  Keif^ 
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Brown,  and  a  crowd  of  systematic  writers,  aiFord  instances  of 
this  truth.  The  works  of  Bonetus,  Moreagni,  and  Lieutaud, 
remain  splendid  monuments  of  their  indeiatigable  labours  \  but 
they  are  liable  to  objections  on  account  of  their  size ;  the  quantity 
of  irrelevant  matter  they  contain ;  the  want  of  any  methodical 
history  of  syxnptoms ;  and  the  profusion  of  frivolous  theoretical 
discussions.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  defects  of  these 
celebrated  authors,  Professor  Portal  has  made  morbid  anatomy 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  for  these  forty  years  past*  His  lec- 
tures are  divided  into  two  courses,  delivered  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer I  the  former  of  these  is  now  published,  and  the  other  course^ 
consisting  of  clinfcal  observations,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
particular  cases,  are  reserved  for  more  leisure,  and  further  en- 
couragement. The  object  of  this  course  of  medical  anatomy,  was 
to  compare  the*  natural  and  morbid  state  of  every  part  of  the 
body,  a  method  both  instructive  and  useful,  because  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  other,  and  each 
part  is  better  understood  by  an  acquaintance  with  botli  its  condi-^ 
tions.  Professor  Portal  is  well  known,  by  different  publications  in 
the  several  branches  of  his  profession  \  he  stands  high  among  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  at  Paris ;  and  he  is  known  as  the  edi- 
tor of  Lieutaud's  <  Rssais  ffAnatomie^  published  25  years  ago,  at 
that  author's  particular  request. 

The  present  work  is  comprised  in  five  thick  octavo  volumes^ 
containing  a  concise  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hu-> 
man  body,  to  which  remarks  are  added,  in  the  form  of  notes, 
at  the  end  of  each  section,  noticing  all  the  morbid  affections  to 
which  every  part  is  liable,  with  the  histories  and  dissections  of 
many  interesting  cases,  from  the  author's  own  practice,  and  con* 
stant  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  We  were 
surprised  at  finding  no  allusion  to  our  countryman  Dr  Baillie^s 
Tery  excellent  Work  upon'  this  subject.  Professor  Portal  must 
have  been  completely  ignorant  of  such  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts  jrelating  to  moroid  anatomy,  or  he  would  not  have  omitted 
menrioning  it :  there  is  no  reference  to  any  German  books  on 
pathology,  which  would  have  furnished  many  important  addi-» 
tions  to  mis  collection.  But  this  is  not  vhe  first  time  we  have 
had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  impirdonable  ignorance  of  the 
French  writers ;  they  undertake  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations,  thinking  their  information  is  as  universal  as  their  lan- 
guage, and  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  to  learn  any  other 
language  but  their  own. 

In  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  there  is  little  expectation  of  ori^i* 
nality,  as  few  teachers  now-a-days  pretend  to  any  wonderful  dis- 
coveries.   The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  a  work  that  aims  at  the 
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instruction  of  students,  consuls  m  a  copqus  selection  of  all  tbf 
filets  already  l^own  i  in  the  npTclty  and  arrangement  of  the  ma« 
terials ;  or  in  the  inductions  made  frppi  the  nio$t  important  trutbf 
they  Qontain.  M.  Portal  has  foUpwed  the  order  advpted  by  ana^ 
Ipmists  in  general  i  he  begins  vith  describing  the  bpnes  and  theiv 
^>pend^eS|  and  the  n^uscles  |  and  then  the  brain,  and  nerves^ 
and  viscera^  Hd  haf  retained  the  old  nances,  through  fear,  hi; 
fayi^  of  multiplying  the  difi^cvilties  of  instruction  ^  yet  he  doef 
justice  to  the  exertions  of  Ckmssier  and  Dum^  iqx  improving 
4he  nomenclature,  and  he  places  their  new  nanses  in  a  note|  af 
^  appe^diK  to  the  old.  Such  a  confession,  fro9i  80  distinguishf 
isd  a  teacher  at  Paris,  shows  what  little  progress  the  new  nqmen^ 
clature  has  made.  From  most  of  the  detail^  it  is  not  easy  tQ 
snake  any  extracts  which  might  appear  very  interesting  \  the  folr 
lowing  are  selected  as  exan\ples  gf  the  authpr's  originality  an4 
vigilant  attention : 

((  The  curvature  of  the  humerus  is  more  strongly  marked  in 
children  vifho  have  been  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes,  tha9 
in  those  whose  arms  have  been  left  perfectly  free.  The  length 
^f  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  is  subject  to  considerahl|e  variations* 
I  have  found  (says  M.  Portal),  in  several  subjects,  the  bones  oJF. 
iJl^e  arms  shorter,  and.  the  bpnes  of  the  fore-arm  longer,  tha^ 
usual ;  and  in  other  histances,  the  humerus  had  this  (Uspropor*- 
tionate  length,  and  the  fore-^rm  was  evidently  shorter  than  natural. 
Sometin\es  this  disproportion  is  observed  in  the  thighs  and  bone^ 
6f  the  legs,  whilst  in  some  cases  this  variety  is  only  discovered  ij|;i 
flie  superior  extremities,  and  even  sometimes  only  on  one  side  oiF 
the  body.''  We  remember  to  have  read  some  remarks  uppn  the 
comparative  length  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  in  an  attempt  tp 
prove  the  regular  gradation  of  man,  by  the  diiFerence  in  the  length 
of  the  upper  limbs.  This  part  qf  the  hypothesis,  h9.^ever,  hk^ 
the  re§t  of  the  atgument,  was  founded  upon  an  assumed  principle^ 
that  black  men  were  creaked  inferior  to  white  men,  and  it  rested 
Dnly  upon  a  few  facts,  dezived  from  the  evidence  of  two  skeleton]^ 
of  negroes,  and  an  admeasurement  of  some  welUfed  Englishmen^ 
who  were  taken,  of  course,  as  the  standard  of  £u,ropean  perfection* 
Unfortunately  for  thus  theory,  we  took  some  pains  to  examine 
its  accuracy,  by  first  applying  a  rule  to  otir  own  elbows  and  little 
fingers,  (with  some  fear  and  trembling,  it  must  be  confessed),  and 
next  measuring  fifty  soldiers,  taken  miscellaneously  from  a  r^ii^ 
mgnt  \  the  greatest  variety  was  observed  amongst  thpm  ^  very  few 
v:rere  alike,  the  good  soldiers  and  the  bad,  the  cowards  and  the 
brave,  the  privates  and  the  officers,  had  all  some  difference,  in  the 
comparative  dimensi(»n$  of  their  aims  and  elbows,  and,  of  course^ 
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dir^w  the  '^hbfe  of  thid  iy&!^m  iAt6  despair.  The  bb&^iiratiotts  of 
the  Parisian  j^tofeisor  have  done  a^  much  igain. 

When  speakifig  of  the  teducti6h  of  th6  dUloeat^d  htitaetua, 
M.  Portal  tematltsi  that  ftur^tf^  shodd  be  ^ttehtiVe  to  make  the 
vttm  returfi  uito  the  socket,  hf  the  &aihe  \C^y  that  it  got  out  He 
thinks  a  partial  or  incdmplete  tuxatidti  verj  seldofai  happens,  and 
very  tinhkely  to  occut.  In  reducinfe  thfe  limb,  he  recommends 
the  extehdion  always  to  be  made  by  hands  alone,  tathet  than  by 
powerful  machmeiry ;  arid  he  refers  to  a  memoir  of  hi§  own,  re** 
specting  the  employment  of  machines  in  cases  Of  dislocation. 
'  Anatomists  and  ^utgeons  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ciprocal communications  between  difFerent  parts  of  the  body,  by 
Ifieans  of  the  cellular  substance.  Professor  Portal  has  made  some 
^tperiments  to  ascertain  some  particulai*  Connexions  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  examined ;  he  wanted  to  know  how  the  ait 
passed  from  the  lungs  in  emphysema,  into  the  upper  eitremities  ^ 
and  how  that  cuHoUs  swelling  Wa^  produced  in  disorder^  of  tho 
chest.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  a  small  opening  into  the  exr 
temal  membtaoe  of  the  lungs,  and  introduced  the  pipe  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  and  by  Working  these  a  few  times,  he  saW  the  air 
puffing  up  the  superior  extremities.  Instead  of  air,  he  employed 
^ater,  a  much  le^s  quantity  than  what  is  found  in  the  lungs  in 
<ome  dropsies;  by  pressing  the  lungs  several  times,  the  water  wa< 
made  to  pas^  into  the  upper  extremities  and  neck.  In  order  to 
confirm  these  elperiments,  he  introduced  sometimes  air,  somcr 
times  water,  into  one  of  the  arms,  and  he  saW  the  lungs  readily 
become  distended  in  both  cases.  He  next  injected  the  cellulat 
substance  of  the  arm,  and  always  saw  the  injection  spread  itself 
into  the  lUngs.  He  did  not  stop  here,  but  «pushed  the  injectioxt 
till  the  neck  and  face  became  distended,  which  gave,  to  the  thin- 
est  subject,  an  evident ^»t*o#?^//r/;  and,  as  the  matter  used  iot 
injection.  Was  slightly  tinged  with  red,  it  gave  a  colour  to  the 
body,  very  like  the  appearance  of  life. 

It  is  probable  Rw/sch  gave  this  fulness,  an4  air  of  life,  to  his 
jh'eparations  by  these  means^  FontenelU  once  said,  the  mummieil 
Df  Ruvsch  prolong,  as  i£  Were,  life,  but  those  of  Egypt  only  pro- 
long death*  The  pleura  and  mediastinum  communicate  with  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  neck  and  armrpits ;  these  membranes  fotnl 
two  sacs  in  the  chest,  and  the  mediastinum  is  formed  Uy  their  re* 
flection.  The  site  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be  looked  upon  ai 
liie  point  of  union  and  connexion  of  the  cellular  substance  of  thi 
headi  neck,  face,  and  chest,  hence  this  part  becomes  swelled  in 
many  disorders  of  the  constitution ;  sometimes  this  swelling  \t 
salutary,  sometimes  fatal. 

In  w  history  of  ^he  fat,  and  its  uses  and  diseases,  die  author 
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rity  of  Sennertus  is  quoted,  for  an  account  of  two  men,  so  extra-^ 
ordinarily  fat,  that  one  weighed  480  lib.,  and  the  other  600  lib. 
Holler  mentions  another  instance  of  a  person,  whose  weight  was 
800  lib.  In  these  instances,  the  quantity  of  fat  weighed  between 
three  or  four  times  more  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  a  fat  man,  now  exhibiting  in  Xiondon, 
which  nearly  equals  any  upon  record ; — ^the  weight  oi  Daniel  Lmm* 
hert  is  fifty  stone ^  upwards  of  700  /i*.  What  is  singular,  his  face  is 
"hot  larger  than  natural,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  cellular  substance  of  his  head,  his  lungs,  or  his  heart ; 
the  accumulation  of  fat  has  taken  place  very  unequally  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  body,  especially  in  his  legs. 

Professor  Portal  proceeds,  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  to 
make  a  minute  survey  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  human  frame  :  he 
describes  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels, 
and  the  viscera  }  and  examines  the  peculiar  state  of  each  part  in 
its  respective  situatfon.  He  seems  disposed  to  think  the  peri- 
cardium has  never  been  found  wanting  \  he  has  always  detected 
it,  firmly  adhering  to  the  heart,  in  instances  where  it  might  have 
been  said  to  b^  deficient  \  and  Holler^  he  says,  alwavs  found 
it  in  all  the  animals  he  dissected.  But,  if  the  <  Moroid  Ana- 
tomy of  Dr  Baillie'  had  been  consulted,  or  <  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Transactions,*  our  author  would  have  found  the  his- 
tory of  a  pericardium  being  wanting  from  original  formation, 
the  authenticity  of  which,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt. 
Dissection  has  furnished  morbid  alterations  of  the  pericardium, 
which  the  author  arranges  under  twelve  different  heads.  In  one 
instance,  he  found  the  pericardium  half  an  inch  thick :  such  an 
affection  is  pioduced  by  some  scrophulous  complaint,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation.  He  observed  it  also  considerably  in- 
creased in  size,  in  a  man  32  years  of  age,  who  died  from  syn- 
cope at  a  meal,  some  time  after  his  recovery  from  a  continued 
fever.  The  coats  of  the  pericardium  have  been  found  much 
thickened  in  persons  who  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
breathing,  nor  any.  fainting  fits,  Drt>psy  in  the  pericardium,  in 
some  cases,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  rupture  of  one  or  more 
hydatids,  which  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  heart  and  the  auricles,  or  in  the  external  coat  of 
the  large  vessels  included  in  the  cavity.  Hydatids  of  this  sort 
have  been  detected  of  different  sizes,  in  persons  whose  pericar- 
dium was  full  of  water,  by  Wepfer^  Thebestusy  Fanton^  Morgagni^ 
Senacy  LieutauJ,  *  1  saw  some  of  them  myself,  (says  our  author), 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  one  subject,  and  in  this  case  no  water 
could  be  seen  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium.'  The  symptoms 
of  water  in  the  pericardium  are  like  those  of  diseases  of  tlie  heart, 
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Ae  liingS,  and  the  ehest,  yet  one  symptom  is  sometimes  particular- 
ly marked  :  this  is  the  extreme  stewness  of  the  pulse,  which  does 
not  happen,  according  to  Senac,  either  in  asthma,  or  in  disor- 
ders of  the  chest ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  symptom 
may  be  relied  on,  as  other  circumstances  may  contribute  to  re- 
tard the  action  of  the  heart  besides  water  collected  in  the  peri- 
cardium I  and  all  the  circumstances  of  organic  diseases  are  liable 
to  be  n\isunders^K)d. 

To  the  list  of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  heart,  Professor 
Portal  tazkes  several  additions ;  he  arranges  the  diseases  of  this 
organ  under  sixteen  separate  heads  :-^umours  and  obstructions 
of  the  heart ; — ^lymphatic  concretions  covering  the  heart } — ^in- 
flammation of  the  heart  5 — abcess ; — ^gangrene  of  the  hea^ ;— ex^ 
treme  softness  of  the  heart ; — ubers  5 — ^schirrous  hardness  ;— 
ossification  of  the  heart  ;^-calculous  concretions  in  the  heart ; — 
polypus  ; — diminution  (rf  the  size  of  the  heart; — enlargement  of  . 
the  heart ; — ^rupture  of  the  heart  ^ — wounds  oif  the  heart ; — dis- 
placement of  the  heart.  Rupture  of  the  heart  takes  place  more 
frequeotely  in  the  left  ventricle  than  in  the  right.  Examples  of 
this  nature  are  recorded  by  Harvey ^  Morgagruj  Senac^  and  Liett'^ 
taud :  and  several  cases  are  related  by  M.  Portal^  in  a  memoir 
xead  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  A  remarkable  case  is  adduc- 
ed, of  a  young  man  being  killed  by  the  rupture  of  his  heart,  from 
a  loaded  waggon  passing  oyer  his  chest,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  pressed  upon  the  aorta,  and  thus  caused  the  bursting  of  the 
left  auricle* 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
brain,  the  nerves  and  the  organs  of  the  senses,  illustrated  by  pa«- 
thologicaland  physiological  remarka.  Whilst  describing  the  dis- 
eased appearances  of  jthe  brain  and  its  membranes,  the  learned 
author  is  naturally  led  to  consider  the  effects  of  apoplexy  ;  and 
he  declases  he  has  demonstrated  in  .two  memoirs,  one  printed  in 
the  Memotres  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences  de  1781,  the  other  in  the 
Memoires  de  F Institute  that  the  symptoms  upon  which  the  exis- 
tence of  serous  apoplexy,  as^ifFering  from  sanguine  apoplexy,  has 
been  founded,  are  imaginary  and  vague ;  and  he  is  convinced, 
bleeding  has  been  neglected  in  some  cases  -without  any  just  rea- 
sons. He  adduces  several  cases,  among  them  is  the  celebrated 
Daubenton  and  Leroy,  &c.  which  go  to  shew  the  .apoplexia  san^ 
guinea,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  very  common  in  subjects  who 
iiad  none  of  the  marks  usually  pointed  out  by  writers  on  patho- 


logy. 
Cases  ; 


1  abound  in  medical  books,  of  different  extraneous  bodies, 
.such  as  shot,  bullets,  splinters,  &c.  being  found  deeply  lodged  in 
die  brain  of  people  who  never  experienced  any  complaint  that 
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could  be  referred  to  such  a  cause.  Dr  Ami  sent  to  Professof 
Portal,  from  Guadaloupe,  the  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of  a 
negro,  in  whose  skull  three  needles  were  discoyered,  about  die 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  $  according  to  the  report  of  severa} 
professional  men,  no  wound  or  cicatrix  on  tlie  craniani  could  be 
detected,  that  could  indicate  the  way  by  which  these  extrameooS 
bodies  could  reach  the  place  where  they  were  found.  The 
needles  were  sent j  along  with  the  skull,  to  the  Natkmal  Institute } 
yet  this  fact  is  too  eitraordinary,  not  to  excite  some  suspcion  as 
to  the  refality  of  some  points  in  the  statement,  or  at  least  as  to 
the  consequences  deduced  from  them. 

The  following  case  is  given  from  the  author^s  personal  expe- 
rience and  obserration : 

The  late  Marquis  df  Cauiatif  of  an  irritable  temperament,  ex« 
perienced  pricking  sensations,  first  in  the  fingers  <rf  his  right 
fiand,  then  in  the  toes  on  the  same  side  y  the  sensibility  of  the 
lingers  was  diminished,  but  the  power  c^  moving  them  remained. 
The  hand  and  the  foot  became  insensible ;  these  parts  shrunk 
and  became  cold ;  the  disorder  increased  gradually  in  the  hand^ 
the  fore-arm  and  the  foot  \  however,  the  patient  was  still  able 
to  walk  :  the  arm  and  thigh  of  this  side  were  next  afFe^ted,  and 
3f.  de  Causan  remained  more  than  a  year  in  this  state,  only  abl6 
to  walk  in  his  chamber  with  a  crutch  under  the  lame  arm.  Th^ 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  left  side  began  to  be  afiected 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  right,  and  the  disorder  in* 
creased  just  as  upon  the  other  side.  Tbe  patient  was  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed,  deprived  of  everv  sort  of  motion  in  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities; he  could  breathe  and  swallow  tolerably  well:  the 
other  functions  continued  undisturbed  for  some  time }  but,  by 
degrees,  the  sight  became  weaker,  and  was  gradually  lost;  at  the 
same  time,  the  bearing  became  impaired,  and  soon  entirely  des- 
troyed. A  few  inarticulate  sounds  could  be  uttered,  and  he 
could  swallow  some  spoonfuls  of  broth  and  jelly )  the  pulse  was 
remarkably  slow,  only  ten,  thirty,  and  forty  pulsations  could  be 
sometimes  counted  in  a  minute.  I  never  met  with  so  slow  a 
pulse,  (says  M.  Portal),  these  were  of  sufficient  strength,  but 
rather  unequal.  Life  was  at  length  exhausted.  On  opening  the 
body,  all  parts  of  the  brain  were  found  in  a  natural  healthy *state ; 
but  the  portion  of  spinal  marrow  contained  within  the  vertebrae  ot 
the  neck  was  very  much  hardened ;  it  had  the  consistence  of 
cartilage,  and  the  membranes  covering  it  at  this  place,  were  very 
red,  as  if  inflamed. 

A  very  elaborate  description  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve 
occupies  many  pages.  Notwithstanding  the  investigations  o^ 
Meckel  and  Walter  of  Berlin  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
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mttieate  anatomy  of  this  complicated  part  of  die  human  body^. 
fortd  haft  made  it  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and  here  gives  the 
result  t&  an  unpublished  memoir.  His  observations  are  wholly 
(Confined  to  the  human  body,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
we  most  want  a  comparison  of  this  structure  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals. 

A^r  describing,  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner,  the  several 
parts  flmd  connexions  of  the  spleen,  the  author  proceeds  to  detail 
the  different  opinions  entertained  concerning  its  uses,. and  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  Inflammation  of  the  coats,  and 
even  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  he  seems  to  think,  takes 
place  more  frequently  than  is  imagined.  He  has  found  evident 
marks  of  inflammation  in  persons  who  died  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  peripneumony,  but  without  any  expectoration,  and 
with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart :  the  lungs  were  sound,  and 
the  spleen  very  much  inflamed ;  and  so  was  the  left  side  of  the  dia* 
phragm.  The  symptoms  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  spleen, 
are  smart  fever,  pain  in  the  left  side,  more  or  less  intense,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vomiting,  and  tension  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  excessive  thirst,  and  some- 
times difficulty  in  piissing  urine  \  sometimes  violent  colic  and 
jaundice  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  spleen;  and  these  symp- 
jtoms  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remembered  how  neaf 
the  spleen  is  situated  to  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach,  the  colon^ 
and  left  kidney,  and  how  the  functions  of  these  parts  are  deranged 
by  any  attack  of  inflammation.  The  spleen  has  been  found  very 
large  in  many  instances,  and  produces  considerable  derangement 
in  the  animal  economy,  from  its  prodigious  size.  Vomiting  it 
said  to  be  often  induced  from  this  cause,  Professor  Portal  men-* 
tions  the  case  of  a  young  Italian  prince,  who  was  troubled  witl| 
nausea  and  vomiting  every  day,  a  few  hours  after  any  meal,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  twentietn  year  of  his  age  $^-^e  had  an  en«*^ 
largement  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  which  could  only  b^ 
referred  to  the  spleen.  He  was  cured,  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  different  laxative  medi- 
cines, combined  with  antispasmodics,  {n  obstructed  menstruation 
in  young  girls,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  sometimes  so  as  to  become 
sensible  to  the  touch,  according  to  M.  Portal ;  hence  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  in  such  cases,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
menses  become  regular. 

This  work  terminates  with  some  general  reflections  upon  th* 
foetus,  and  upon  death.  The  venerable  author  takes  leave  of  his 
reader  in  a  postscript,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  he  undertook,  and  how  little  encouragement  is  given  to  prac« 
tical  writers  in  the  metropolis^  where  he  is,  fortumitely^  engaged 
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in  venr  exteiuiye  employinent.  The  public  at  Paris  z\ft  like  the 
vest  ox  the  world  in  what  respects  their  own  health ;  they  will 
not  always  put  their  trust  in  scientific  physicians,  professors,  au« 
thors,  or  academicians ;  they  think  themselves  the  best  judges  of 
their  medical  attendants,  and  will  chuse  for  themselves.  If  it 
be  not  too  presumptuous  in  us  to  make  choice,  of  a  good  useful 
library  book,  for  any  of  our  profession  who  are  fond  of  readings 
we  recommend  to  their  notice  the  Cours  iTAnatomie  MedicaU^  par 
Anttnne  Portalm 
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Cases  of  tlu  Excision  of  Carious  Joints,  By  H.  Park,  Surgeon 
in  the  Liverpool  Hospital  \  Ind  P.  F.  Moreau,  de  Bar-sur- 
Omain,  M.  D.  de  TEcole  de  Paris.  With  Observations  by 
James  Jeffrat,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in 
the  College  of  Glasgow.     Glasgow,  1806.    8vo.    207  pages. 

'T'HB  bold  attempt  made  by  Mr  Park  to  cut  out  diseased  joints, 
^  had,  in  this  country,  nearly  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  was  re^ 
membered,  not  as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  but  as  a  caution  to 
preserve  the  young  surgeon  from  the  seduction  of  an  enterplriz- 
ing,  but  hazardous,  though  once  successful  operation.  In  France, 
however,  this  operation  has,  it  seems,  been  acquiring  credit,  prin- 
cipally through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr  Moreau,  who  sug- 
gested the  excision  of  carious  joints,  nearly  about  the  same  time 
that  Mr  Park  made  known  his  operation  in  England^  although  no 
communication  of  ideas  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  mem. 
Moreau  also  carried  his  proposal  into  execution,  and  performed 
his  operation  on  different  joints,  with  constant  success.  The 
practice  has  since  been  contmued  by  his  son,  who  has  lately  pu- 
blished an  account  of  his  own  and  his  father's  cases. 

When  Moreau's  publication  fell  into  Mr  Park's  hands,  Dr  Jef- 
fray  was  at  Liverpool,  and,  having  seen  it,  he  was  struck  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  undertake  the  transla- 
tion of  these  interesting  cases.  He  obtained,  at  the  same  rime, 
permission  from  Mr  Park  to  republish  his  original  letter  to  Mr 
Pott,  together  with  the  account  of  his  second  operadon,  as  pu- 
blished in  the  London  Medical  Journal.  And  to  these,  Mr  Park 
has  added  an  account  of  his  later  observations  and  practice,  never 
before  made  public. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  present  publication ;  and  thus,  to  Dr 
lefiray  we  are  indebted  for  a  complete  view  of  every  document 
relating  to  this  important  surgical  operation.  He  appears  before 
the  public,  however,  not  merely  as  an  editor  and  translator ;  he 
has  considered  the  subject  also  as  a  critic,  added  some  valuable  re- 
marks of  his  own,  on  the  preceding  cases,  and  suggested  improve-* 
ments  in  the  mode  of  operating. 

The  operation  proposed,  and  actually  performed  with  complete 
success  by  Park  and  Moreau,  is,  in  cases  of  diseased  joints,  « the 
toul  extirpation  of  the  articulation,  or  the  entire  removal  of  the 
extremities  of  all  the  bones  which  form  the  joint ;  with  the  whole, 
or  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  capsular  ligament,  tliereby,"  says 
Mr  Park,  «« obtaining  a  cure  by  means  of  callus,  or  by  uniting 
the  femur  and  tibia,  when  practised  on  the  knee  ;  and  the  hume- 
nis,  radius,  and  ulna,  when  at  the  elbow,  into  one  bone,  without 
any  moveable  articulation.^  Formidable  as  such  an  operation 
must  be  on  the  knee,  the  largest  joint  of  the  body,  it  has  now 
been  performed  three  times,  twice  by  Mr  Park,  and  once  by 
Moreau.  The  success  which  attended  Mr  Park's  first  case  was 
perfect.  The  man  who,  was  the  subject  of  his  second  operation, 
sunk  under  constitutional  disorder,  while  the  cure  of  the  wound 
was  advancing.  Moreau's  patient  was  hardly  more  fortunate ; 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  operation.  He  died 
three  months  and  a  half  after  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
when  the  cure  was  nearly  completed,  of  an  epidemic  dysentery, 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  military  hospital  at  Bar. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  operations  of  Park  and  Mo- 
reau is  in  the  manner  of  incising  the  integuments,  forming  the 
flaps,  and  exposing  the  joint.  Mr  Park  made  an  incision,  «  be- 
ginnii^  s(bout  two  inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and 
condmied  about  as  far  below  its  lower  extremity ;  another  cross- 
ing this  at  right  angles,  immediately  above  the  patella,  the  lee  b^ 
ing  in  an  extended  state,  was  made  through  the  tendons  ot  the 
extensor  muscles  down  to  the  knee."  And  thus  dissecting  the 
four  angles  of  his  crucial  incision,  he  formed  as  many  flaps,  and 
exposed  the  joint,  which  was  then  dislocated  and  removed.  In 
Moreau's  mode  of  operating,  there  are  but  two  rectangular  flaps, 
one  above,  and  one  below  the  joint.  These  are  obtained  by  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the  joint  from  above, 
downwards,  and  a  transverse  incision  directly  across  the  joint, 
from  the  one  lateral  incision  to  the  other.  But  in  operating  on 
the  knee-joint,  he  formed  altogether  three  flaps,  one  large  rect- 
angular flap,  dcnudinc:  the  femur  above,  and  two  triangular  flaps, 
exposbig  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  below.  The  operation 
» thus  described ; 

«r 
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*  I  mnAt  ■  longitiidnnl  indsbn,  bet«rMi  the  faid  add  the  tfeSON  of 
flie  leg*  down  to  &e  boae.  Theie  bcisicms  Were  begun  tbom  two  tochel 
above  die  condyles  of  the  feroorf  and  were  carried  down  akmg  the  tidet  of 
the  joint  till  they  reached  the  tihia.  I  nnitcd  them  by  a  trancverae  cat» 
which  passed  below  the  patdla,  penetndog  to  the  bone. 

^  I  raised  from  the  condyles,  hj  dissection,  the  Aap  which  I  had  thus 
Ibrmed.  The  patella  was  attached  to  it ;  but  being  diseased,  I  dissected  it 
out.  I  then  caused  the  limb  to  be  bHit,  that  I  might  bring  the  <:ondyIct 
of  the  femur  into  new.  After  hating  tried  them  by  the  goage,  and  fonnd 
tfiat  they  were  disMSed  thmvghont,  ic  became  necessary  to  leiftof e  them 
Entirely.  Wishing  to  cut  them  olFfrom  the  bodv  of  the  bone,  before  I 
tnrned  them  out  of  the  jcnnt,  I  separated  what  adhered  to  ihem  behind, 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  I  passed  the  forefinger 
«f  my  left  hand  through  at  that  place,  in  order  to  press  back  the  iledi 
from  the  bone  ;  and  on  that  I  saweidL  Then,  cauung  the  knee  to  be  bent* 
I  puUed  the  cut  piece  towards  me,  and  separated  it  easily  from  the  flesh 
and  the  ligaments,  without  any  risk.  The  condyles  of  the  tibia  being 
found  to  be  carious,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  laid  bare.  lA 
order  to  do  this,  I  made  an  incision  nearly  li  nneS in  length,  on  the  spini; 
•f  the  tibia.  I  extended  my  former  liifeeral  incision  on  vbt  outer  side  of 
the  knee,  neatly  as  far  down  upon  the  head  of  the  fibula.  By  these  means 
I  obtained  one  flap  that  adheml  to  the  flesh,  which  fHled  up  exterioriy  the 
interoaseoQs  tfpace ;  and  another  tnang^nhur  flap,  fonned  by  the  skin,  mich 
covers  the  inner  face  of  the  tibia ;  which  bone  I  was  c^liged  to  lay  bare 
before  I  could  apply  my  saw.  Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  came  into  view,  which,  after  being  separated  from  its  attachments,  I 
cut  off  vA\ii  a  small  saw.  I  then  raised  the  inner  flap,  and  Vparadng  tlie 
condyles  of  the  tibia  frotn  the  flesh  behind,  I  sawed  off  from  them  a  piece 
about  ro  Imes  in  length.    The  rest  was  sound. 

**  I  placed  the  leg  in  the  position  in  which  it  ought  to  be  with  respect  to 
the  thigh  I  I  laid  down  the  flaps,  and  brought  them  together  by  a  feW 
stitches.  The  woond  was  dressed  with  pledgets  dipped  m  cerate,  over 
Hrhich  dry  caddis  was  laid.  The  whole  was  snppoited  by  compresses^ 
surrounded  by  the  eighteen  tailed  bmdage.  The  patient  was  laid  in  bed^ 
in  the  most  eaay  posture.'*  P.  130-133. 

These  bold  operational  performed  in  the  tncst  anfavoorable 
case,  in  a  diseased  state  6i  the  articulation^  where  the  soft  parts 
themselves  were  not  altogether  sound,  prove  the  practicability  of 
cuttine  out  the  kneerjointi  without  immediate  risk.  But  the  pa- 
tient has  still  to  encounter  many  consequent  dangers,  and  to 
struggle  through  a  long  cure,  which  he  supports  with  difficulty. 
He  preserves,  at  most,  after  all  this  hazard,  a  stiff  and  shortened 
leg.  The  objections,  however,  which  might  be  urged  to  this 
operation  on  the  knee-joint,  Ao  not  apply  to  the  joints  of  the  ui>«- 
per  extremity.  The  operation  is  here  more  easily  performed,  the 
cure  less  hazardous,  and  the  advantage  obtained  infinitely  more 
valuable. 

A  diseased  joint  is  not  the  most  favourable  case  for  this  opera* 
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tioot  7«t  4is9«3Q4  elbows  have  been  cut  out  by  the  Moresrus  with 
constant  success.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excision  of  this  joint 
if  not  Eollowed  by  anchylosis ;  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  upon 
the  arm  is  preserved^  as  well  as  every  useful  motion  of  the  arm  and 
hand.  Mr  Mpreau's  mode  of  operating  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  his  second  case,  which  we  shall  here  insert. 

<<  J\  man  of  the  name  of  Menat^  a  chasseur  in  the  ist  comply  of  the 
centre  legion,  ws^  dismissed  from  the  military  hospital  of  Bar-sur-Ornain» 
mon  th^  29th  of  August  1 794.  There  were  several  ulcers  near  the  elbow 
oT  bis  riefat  arm,  which  were  the  consequences  of  a  gun-shot  wound. 

^  This  soldier  l^ad  undergone  many  operations,  in  different  hospitals,  with? 
oat  any  relief.  The  arm  was  very  much  swelled,  and  so  very  painful,  that 
1^  scarcely  could  allow  it  to  be  touched.  The  matter  discharged  was 
mious,  and  stained  the  dressings.  He  seemed  every  day  to  be  getting 
worse  and  worse. 

^  My  father,  having  sausfied  himself  that  a  caries  did  e^pst*  resolved  oa 
tlie  operation,  which  he  performed  in  the  following  way. 

^  xiaTing  seated  the  patient  on  a  chair,  and  caused  his  arm  to  be  supnort* 
ed  by  assistants,  he  made  two  longitudinal  incisions,  one  on  each  sioe  of 
the  arm,  along  the  spinous  edges  of  the  os  humeri.  These  incisions  were 
began  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  condyles,  and  were  continued 
downwards,  till  they  reached  below  the  condyles,  penetrating  to  the  bontw 
He  then  made  a  third  incision,  above  the  olecraooa.  This  incisioo,  pass« 
lag  direcdy  across,  from  the  one  lateral  incision  to  the  other*  produced  a 
Hu«*  Bapk  which  he  raised  from  the  bone,  and  made  be  held  up  by  an 
atsistant.  He  cut  the  ligaments  of  the  ioint ;  and»  di8locatinj[  the  os  hu» 
meri,  he  detached  it  from  its  muscular  adhesions,  for  about  an  mch  down^ 
wards ;  and  at  tb^  place  be  cut  it  through,  because  it  was  completely  carl* 
OBS.  T^  rest  of  the  bone  bein^  sound,  he  contented  himself  with  remove 
iog)  \iN  the  chissti,  a  few  spots  mat  were  carious  on  its  posterior  surface. 

"  He  next  proceeded  to  make  a  new  flap,  m  order  to  lay  bare  the  upper 
tid  of  die  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  also  were  carioos ;  and  to  eflect 
ibis,  he  made  one^iacision  along  the  cxtcnal  edge  of  the  radius,  and  ano* 
|ber,  along  the  internal  edge  01  the  ulna,  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
b  t|r  dimtiop  of  ibe  longitudinal  incisions  fimnerly  made,  beginning  where 
tbeie  e94<M«  Having  t^us  got  another  flap,  be  separated  it  from  the  bones, 
vbjch  were  fo^nd  tq  be  mw^  diseased*  Having  detached  the  bones  from 
Ibeir  adheijjpD^,  h^  ci^  off,  from  each  of  them,  aboul  an  inch  with  a  saw* 

^  The  patient  was  put  to  bed.  His  arm,  half  bent,  was  laid  on  a  cushion^ 
•D  which  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage  had  been  previou^  placed. 

^  Mv  fitther  iat^Dde4  to  have  brought  the  fla^  together  by  suture,  bnt 
fc  following  circumstance  put  that  oat  of  his  power.  The  patient,  in 
tbi  hopeof  rendering  himself  less  sensible  of  pain,  had  drank  a  whole  bottle 
of  white  fifannpeign  before  the  operatioii*  As  the  man  was  not  drunk,  my 
^ther  tmpttted  the  siagiilarity  0/  his  manner  to  fear.  But,  upon  the  first 
locitioii,  the  b)ood  issued  10  such  profusion,  that  tbey  were  obli^  tp 
tighten  the  tourniquet.  This  did  not  stop  the  bleeding ;  so  tba(  it  was 
JBJged  propet  to  nU  the  wound  with  caddis^  gendy  c]:samned  in.    By  this 

meanst 
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means,  the  Ueeding  was  checked  at  lasty  but  the  lips  of  the  wound  could 
not  be  brought  together. 

*^  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  dressings  had  been  applied*  the  patient  fell 
into  convttlsionfiy  and  became  delirious.  The  novelty  of  these  symptoms 
made  my  father  suspect  the  cause. 

^  On  the  third  day,  all  the  caddis  was  removed.  The  flaps  had  become 
retracted,  inflamed,  and  so  painful,  that  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  su- 
tures. A  trial  was  made  with  straps,  so  disposed  as  to  have  in  some  de- 
cree the  effect  of  the  uniting  bandage.  For  twenty  xlays,  these  did  very 
uttle  good ;  but,  after  that  time,  they  assisted  considerably  in  bringing  the 
flaps  together ;  the  tumefaction  of  which  began  gradually  to  subside ;  g^ra- 
Dulatton  took  place,  and  the  wound  cicatrized,  dmx.  this  was  not  accom- 
plished in  less  than  six  months,  nor  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

**  Seven  months  after  the  operation,  this  patient  was  sent  home,  complete- 
ly cured.  The  arm,  fore-arm,  and  the  hand,  were  perfectly  sound.  About 
two  years  after  he  left  the  hospital,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Bar.  The 
cure  remained  complete,  and  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm,  was 
very  distinct."  p.  no— 113. 

But  it  is  in  complicated  wounds  of  these  joints,  that  the  exci- 
sion of  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones  promises  to  be  general- 
ly useful,  as  in  gun-shot  wounds,  compound  dislocations,  and 
similar  accidents. 

This  practice  is  particularly  insisted  on  by  Mr  Park.  «  It  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  to  take  off  the  protruded  extremities  of  bones, 
in  cases  of  compound  dislocations,  and  1  believe,"  adds  Afr  Park, 
«  with  invariable  success." 

Had  this  practice  been  applied  to  the  case  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
it  would  hav«  saved,  we  doubt  not,  many  a  useful  limb.  Mr 
Park,  accordingly,  most  earnestly  recommends  it  to  the  military 
surgeon.  It  must  now  aflford  Mr  Park  the  highest  gratification  to 
learn,  that  it  has  actually  been  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
several  successful  cases  are  now  recorded  by  Larrey,  in  his  Rela^ 
tion  Chirurgicalf  de  PArmee  iPOritnt,  He  relates  two  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  which  he  removed  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  articulating  ends  of  the  acromion 
and  clavicle,  and  thereby  saved  the  limb.  And  he  tells  us  of 
eight  other  cases,  which  he  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  witl^ 
equal  success  *• 

This  operation  has  also  been  performed  by  Moreau,  in  a  case 
of  caries  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  with  complete  success. 

The  ankle-joint  is  so  surrounded  by  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and 
nervesr  as  to  render  its  excision,  when  diseased,  particularly  diffi- 
cult }  yet  this  operation,  too,  was  undertaken  by  Moreau.  He 
relates  two  cases  of  caries  of  the  ankle-joint,  treated  successfully 

^ 

*  Relation  Chiruificale  die  I'Annee  d'Orient,  p.  319. 
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1>y  excision. — And  Mr  P^rk  gitres  one  of  compound  dislo^iition 
of  this  joint,  in  which  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tibia  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  afterwards,  by 
stitches.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  the  wound, was 
uncovered,  it  was  found  perfectly  united  by  the  first  intention.  « It 
will  readily  be  conceived,"  he  adds,  «  tiiat  the  soft  parts  would 
remain,  for  some  time,  in  a  thickened  ccdematous  state,  and  the 
joint  very  little  moveable.  In  a  reasonable  time,  however,  mo- 
dem began  to  be  recovered,  and  every  action  of  die  joint  is  now 
as  perfect  as  in  the  other  ankle.** 

From  the  collection  of  cases  now  before  us,  the  success  of  this 
operation  appears,  in  n^any  instances,  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr  Park  had  anticipated.  In 
proposing  the  excision  of  joints,  he  seems  to  have  expected,  in 
every  case,  an  union  of  the  divided  bones  by  callus,  and  therefore 
a  stiff,  and  comparatively  useless  limb.  In  many  cases,  however^ 
and  constantly  in  the  elbow  joint,  this  union  of  the^boois  does 
not  take  place,  a  certain  degree  of  useful  motion  is  recovered^ 
flexion,  and  extension,  and  in  the  arm,  a  certain  power  of  su« 
pination  and  pronation.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  to  spare,  as 
much -as  possible,  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  moving  the  joints 
and  to  preserve  their  insertions,  if  we  can  consistency  with  the 
object  of  the  operation.  This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr  Jefiray.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
performed  with  this  view,  is  in  the  division  of  the  bones  by  the 
straight  saw,  and  in  the  preliminary  dissection.  It  occurred, 
however,  to  Dr  Jefiray,  that  a  saw  might  be  constructed  with 
joints^  like  the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn 
behind  a  bone  by  a  crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the 
bone  from  behind  forward,  without  injuring  the  soft  parts.  A 
drawing  is  given  of  this  saw,  which  Dr  Jefiray  has  annually  used 
in  the  anatomical  class,  ever  since  the  year  1790,  and  occasionally 
lent  to  surgeons,  and  used  in  their  operations  on  the  living  body. 
It  is  Just  the  saw  we  remember  to  have  seen  Dr  Aitken  of  Edin- 
burgh divide  bones  with,  in  his  anatomical  demonstrations,  near- 
ly twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he  called  his  flexible  saw.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr  Jeffray. 

*^  HaTiDg  brought  the  bone  that  is  to  be  cut,  fairly  into  view*  by  incl- 
M0«  the  flesh  is  to  be  separated  from  it  all  around,  and  by  the  finger  if 
possible.  The  needle,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  should  be 
blunt  at  the  point  as  well  as  on  the  edges,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
be  elastic,  and  adapted,  in  curvature  and  size,  to  the  depth  of  the  wound 
and  the  diameter  ot  the  bone,  should  then  be  uken  in  the  right  hand ;  and, 
its  point  being  brought  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  bone  on  the  right  side, 
should  be  passed  behind,  and  in  contact  with  the  bone,  till  sweeping  a  half 
circle,  it  be  felt  or  seen  in  contact  with  tijc  boue  at  tlie  other  sule,  where 

it 
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it  DOW  may  be  laid  Mi  of>  and  drawn  through.  While  the  sUi^geoo  is 
thus  employed^  in  passing  the  needle  behind  the  boney  his  assistant  should 
attend  to  the  saw,  by  letting  it  run  through  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
so  that  its  cutting  edce  shaH  be  towards  the  bone.  The  saw  being  brought 
tliroughy  the  needle  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  handles  hooked  on.  The 
surgeon  shookl  now  place  himself  in  a  position  to  have  the  full  use  of  all 
the  muscles  of  his  arms  ;  and,  having  tried  the  saw  gently,  to  see  that  its 
aide  is  not  to  the  bone»  he  should  draw  one  end  of  il  towards  him  smardy 
with  one  hand,  and  then  the  other  with  the  other,  till  it  cut  the  bone 
tbrou^ ;  during  which  operation,  the  assistanu  should  hold  one  end  only 
of  the  bone  fixed,  for,  if  they  press  upon  both,  they  will  lock  the  saw,  and 
letaid  the  operation.  The  execution  of  the  saw  will  be  found  to  exceed 
expectation :  for,  as  it  is  ^lied  round  one  half  of  the  bone,  its  cut  is  ex- 
tensive.  When,  however,  the  bone  is  sawed  nearly  through,  the  surgeon 
should  either  keep  his  hands  further  separated  from  one  another  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  do  at  the  beginning ;  or  he  should  give  one  handle 
of  the  instrament  to  an  aasisunt,  and  retain  the  other  himself,  that  thev 
may  stretch  out  die  saw,  and  thereby  make  it  more  like  a  straight  saw,  as  tt 
approaches  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  bone,  lest,  being  then  bent  too  sharps 
k  break ;  of  which,  however,  if  the  force  exerted  be  not  unnecessarily  great, 
I  can  say  there  will  be  very  little  danger,  having  now  used,  and  somcdmea 
roughly,  the  same  saw  for  these  fifteen  years  past,  without  either  sharping 
or  mending. — ^From  the  account  which  I  had  m  my  power  to  give  of  this 
instniinent  to  Mr  Park,  he  was  convinced,  that  in  his  operations  it  would 
have  done  him  essential  service ;  and,  on  considering  attentively,  the  very 
accurate  sutements  which  Mr  Moreau  gives,  of  the  difficulties  he  and  his 
£uher  met  with  in  cutting  the  bones,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  h 
would  have  been  still  more  uaeful  to  them."  p.  I76"*^78. 

By  meant  of  this  saw,  it  is  evidenty  mat  bones  may  be  divided 
and  vttmoved,  without  the  necessity  of  performing  the  large  inci- 
jionSf  and  extensiTe.disa^ctions,  which  are  required  to  give  roomi 
for  the  application  of  the  conmion  straight  saw  i  and,  therefore, 
that  tbe  tendons^  blood-veaselsy  and  norves^  may  be  more  easily 
•pared. 


Vl. 

jfn  Account  ofn  small  Lobe  of  the  Human  Prostate  Gland ^  ^uhich  Jias 
not  befire  been  taken  notice  of  by  Anatomists.  By  Everard  HomEj 
Esq.  F.R.S.    Philosophical  Transactions,  1806.    Fart  L 

'T^itE  prostate  gland  is  commonly  described  by  anatomists,  as 
''-   resembling  the  heart  painted  on  playing  cards,  having  a  pro- 
jecting 
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{ccting  lobe  on  each  side.  The  body  of  the  gland  closely  em- 
braces the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  what  are  called  the  lobes  are 
placed  posteriorly  and  laterally ;  the  whole  very  much  resem- 
bling a  chesnut.  Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining specimens  of  diseased  prostate,  must  have  observed,  that 
the  middle  portion  of  the  gland  is  the  part  very  generally  affect- 
ed ;  that  it  is  enlarged,  forming  a  rounded  or  nipple-like  tumour^ 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder;  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Mr 
Home  discovered  a  bridlej  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  breadth; 
extended  from  the  mii^le  line  of  the  tumour  td  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  where  it  insensibly  disappeared.  This  bridle  appeared 
to  have  drawn  the  bulb  towards  the  tumour^  and  shortened  the 
membranous  part  of  the  canal ;  an  observation  which  led  Mr 
Home  particularly  to  inquire  how  these  tumours  were  formed, 
to  examine  the  prostate  gland  in  its  natural  state,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  part  sufHciently  detached  to  move  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  gland,  and  explahi  the  appearances  which 
had  been  met  with  in  this  particular  case. 

The  dissections,  undertaken  with  this  view^  were  condtlcted  by 
Mr  Brodie,  of  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  Windmill-Street.  The 
bladder  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  parts^  to  be  examined 
brought  into  view.  The  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesiculae  scminalesj 
were  dissected^  and  turned  down  upon  the  body -of  the  prostate. 

"  An  accurate  dissection  was  then  made  of  the  circumference  of  the 
i\v6  posterior  portions  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  space  between  them 
was  particularly  examined ;  in  doing  this,  a.  small  round  substance  was 
discovered,  so.iinich  detached  tliat  it  seenied  a  distinct. gland,  and  eo  near- 
ly resembling  Cowper's  glands,  in  size  and  shape,  as  they  appeared  iri  the 
same  subject,  in  which  they  were  unusually  large,  that  it  appeared  to  be  ai 
gland  of  that  kind.  It  could  not,  however,  be  satisfactorily  separated  from 
the  prostate  gland,  nor  could  any  distinct  duct  be  found  leading  into  the 
bbddei." 

In  five  different  subjects  examined,  the  aippeararice  was  not 
exactly  the  same.  In  one,  there  was  no  apparent  glandular  sub- 
stance, but  a  mass  of  condensed  cellular  membrane,  different  from 
the  surrounding  fat.  .  In  another,  there  was  a  lube,  blended  later- 
ally with  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland*  The  following  is  giveu 
by  Mr  H.  as  the  most  distinct  and  natural  appearance  of  thl^ 
part,  as  observed  in  a  healthy  subject,  1^5  years  of  age. 

«*  Exacdy  in  the  middle  of  the  sulcus,  between  the  two  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  oroetate  gbnd,  thtre  was  a  rounded  prominent  body,  the  base 
of  which  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  biaddi*r.  It  was  inibcdded,  hot  only 
between  the  v^sd  dcfcirntia  and  the  bladder,  but  uNo,  in  some  measure,  be- 
tween the  lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  gbnd  and  the  bladder,  since  they 
%erc  in  part  spread  over  it,  so  ;ts  to  prevent  its  circumference  f;om  being 
•cen,  and  they  adhered  so  clvacly  us  to  require  disscciion  to  rcniorc'them  j 
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Qor  ccrald  this  be  done  beyond  a  certain  extent,  after  which  the  same  sob* 
stance  was  continued  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  proved  to  be  a  lob6 
of  the  prostate  gknd,  the  middle  of  which  had  a  rounded  form,  united  to 
the  gland  at  the  base  next  the  bladder,  but  rendered  a  separate  lobe  by  two 
fissures  on  its  opposite  surface.  Its  ducts  passed  direcdy  through  the  blad- 
der, on  which  it  lay,  and  opened  immediately  behind  the  Terumonunum. 
By  means  of  this  lobe,  a  circular  aperture  is  formed  in  the  prostate  gland» 
which  gives  passage  to  the  vasa  deferentia." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr  Home,  of  the  small  lobe  of 
the  prostate  gland,  which  appears  to  large,  and  do  distinctly  cha- 
racterized in  the  engraved  representation,  as  to  render  it  surpris- 
ing, that  it  should  hitherto  have  escaped  the  particular  notice  of 
anatomists.  If  this  is  the  constant  and  most  natural  appearance 
of  this  lobe,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  best  defined  portions  of  the  whole  gland.  It  lie^  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  which  pass  below  tty 
and  over  the  body  of  the  prostate,  in  their  way  to  the  verumon- 
tanijm,  or,  «  by  means  of  this  lobe,  a  circular  aperture  is  form- 
ed in  the  prostate  gland,  which  gives  passage  to  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia." Mr  Home  adds,  that,  previous  to  this  discovery,  it  was 
not  known  to  him  "  that  any  distinct  portion  of  the  prostate 
gland  was  situated  between  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  bladder. 
Those  ducts  were  considered  to  pass  in  the  sulcus,  between  its 
two  posterior  portions,  in  close  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
gland." 

Other  anatomists,  however,  we  find,  speak  of  tlie  vasa  defe- 
rentia perforating  the  prostate  gland  ;  a  part  of  this  gland  must,, 
therefore,  have  been  considered  as  intervening  between  these  duct» 
and  the  bladder. 

•*  From  each  vesicula  scminalis,  and  vas  deferens,  of  the  same  side,  a 
small  canal,  about  a  finger's  breadth  in  length,  passes  out,  which  is  firmly 
connected  to  its  fellow,  without  communicatttig  with  it ;  and  becomes  gra* 
dually  smaller,  piercing  obliquely  the  prostate  gland,  and  terminating  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  *.'* 

Describing  the  course  df  this  duct,  Sabaticr  continues,  <«  Ce 
n'est  plus  alors  qu'un  canal,  qui  traverse  obliquement  la  prostate 
de  dehors  en  dedans,  d'arriere  en  avant,  et  de  haut  en  bas,  et  qui 
va  s'ouvrlr  au  bas  de  la  portion  de  Turethre  que  ce  corps  glan- 
duleux  embrasse  f ." 

A  similar  description  Is  given  by  Portal  of  this  duct,  **  Lequel 
traverse  obliquement  la  prostate  de  devant  en  arriere,  et  de  de- 
hors en  dedans,  et  s'ouvre  dans  le  bulbe  de  ]*urethre  %%  &c. " 

If 
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If  this  lobe)  however  described  by  Mr  Home,  be  natural  and 
toAStantj  which  is  still  doubtful,  from  the  very  account  before 
us,  stbce  it  was  but  a  mass  of  condensed  cellular  substance,  in 
one  of  the  five  subjects  examined  ;.  and  was  not  alike  in  any  two 
of  th^m,  the  discovery  will  explain  the  nature  and  appearances 
of  a  disease  very  common  in  old  men.  ^^  It  not  only  explains 
the  situation  of  the  tumour,  the  want  of  connexion  with  the 
body  of  the  gland,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  base,  where  that  il 
met  with,  but  it  solves  what  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the  greatest 
difficulty,  how  it  should  protrude  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 
This  arises  from  the  hard  substance  of  the  coats  of  the  vasa  de« 
ferentia  being  in  close  contact,  and  bound  down  upon  this  lobe^ 
so  that,  from  its  first  enlargement,  it  must  immediately  press  up 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which  can  make  very  little 
^  resistance.** 

An  early  symptom  attending  diseased  enlargement  of  this  lobe, 
is  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  *,  an  enlargement  of  ttie  lateral 
portions  of  the  prostate,  Mr  Home  observes,  rather  widens  the 
canal  than  duhinishes  it. 

<*  The  enlargement  of  this  lobe  (the  new  discovered  lobe),  pro* 
duces  an  effect  which  is  not  generally  known,  and  leads  medical 
practitioners  into  an  error  respecting  the  nature  of  the  com-* 
plaint.  The  orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  in  the  natural  state,  is  raised  up,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  this  lobe,  ^  that  none  of  the  contents  below  that  level  can 
be  expelled,  although  whatever  is  above  it,  is  allowed  with  more 
or  less  difficulty  to  pass  out." 

In  this  way  the  person  never  evacuates  more  than  on^  half,  of 
one  third  of  the  urine  contained  in  che  bladder  }  but  as  the  watet 
which  comes  away  passes  in  a  stream,  and  the  quantity  voided 
in  24  hours  is  sufficient,  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the  cause 
of  the  frequency  and  distress  in  passing  it,  and  the  symptoms  are 
referred  to  an  irritable  state  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  It  is 
only  by  drawing  off  the  urine  through  a  catheter  that  the  disease 
in  this  lobe  can  be  ascertained ;  as  in  that  way  alone  the  quan« 
tity  of  urine  which  is  retained  can  be  determined.  No  examina- 
tion per  artum'X:sin  give  the  surgeon  any  information  on  this  sub*- 
Ject,  since  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vasa  deferent ia  only  is 
to  be  felt,  if  the  finger  should  reach  so  far  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  this 
way  that  practitioners  in  general  pretend  to  judge  of  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  disease,  although  that  portion  of  the  gland, 
which  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  complaint,  is  wholly 
out  of  their  reach. 

"  The  least  projection  pf  this  lobe  into  the  bladder  stretches 
die  intetnal  membrane  of  that  viscus  which  passes  over  it,  keeps 
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it  in  a  state  of  irritatiotii  and  makes  it  liable  to  be  grasped  bf 
the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle  in  expelling  the  last  drops  6f 
urine,  so  as  to  give  the  patient  excruciating  pain«  When  it  it 
more  enlarged  these  symptoms  go  off." 

This  ratio  symptomatum  is  sufficiently  satisfactory*  But  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  disease 
in  question  has  been  illustrated  by  a  newly  acquired  anatomical 
fact«  It  is  the  very  disease  attributed  by  the  French  surgeons, 
after  Lieutaud,  to  die  enlargement  of  wnat  he  termed  la  luettty 
or  uvula  of  the  bladder,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
It  is  described  as  an  eminence  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  *,  and  which  when 
enlarged  by  disease,  induces  strangury,  and  obstruction  of  urine  f  « 
We  shall  quote  from  Sabatier  a  description  of  the  disease  \  and 
for  a  number  of  cases,  and  much  information  on  this  piece  of 
pathological  anatomy,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  42d  and  66th 
Epistles  of  Morgagni.  «  La  luette  qui  termine  le  trigone  vest* 
cal  est  tres  sujette  a  s'engorger ;  elle  s'eleve  alors  sous  la  forme 
d'une  tutneur  obrorttUy  qui  tient  ordinairement  ^  un  pedicule  plus  ou 
«noins  allonge,  et  qui  bouchant  le  col  de  la  vessie,  s'oppose  a 
Texpulsion  dcs  urines.  C'est  unc  cause  assez  frequente  de  re-> 
tention  d'urine  dans  les  personnes  avan^ees  an  age  :  comme  on  ne 
peut  la  detruire,  iUfaut  se  contenter  d'en  corriger  les  efFets.  Le 
catheterisme  est  la  seule  ressource  que  Ton  puisse  employer* 
Souvent  la  vessie  reprend  le  ressort  qu'elle  avoit  perdu,  et  le% 
urines  recommencent  a  couler  pour  quelque  tems*  Lorsque  le 
mal  a  fait  beaucoup  de  progres,  ce  moyen  ne  reussit  plus,  quoique 
le  catheter  n'eprouve  aucun  obstacle,  et  qu'il  arrive  jusques  dans 
la  vessie  ^  mais  on  ne  peut  Ty  faire  entrer  assez  profondement . 
pour  parvenir  au  lieu  qui  occupent  les  urines.  II  faut  alors  em« 
ployer  un  catheter  dont  le  bee  soit  fort  long  $  ce  moyen  ne  pro- 
cure point  a  la  verite  Tavantage-de  sauver  le  malade,  mais  il  sert> 
du  moins,  a  lui  prolonger  la  vie  autant  qu'il  est  possible/' 

La  luette  of  Lieutaud  was  not  acknowledged  by  Morgagni.  In 
his  dissections  he  never  could  find  it,  when  the  prostate  was 
sound.  But  he  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  disease,  and  con- 
cludes, that  it  is  a  projection  or  excrescence  of  the  prostate  ^. 

"Pro 


*  HaHer  Elcmenta  Physiolog.  Tom.  VU.  Lieutaud,  Memoires  de  I'Acade- 
niie,  1753. 

f  La  grosseur  di  mesure  de  cette  carondc,  qu'on  peut  appeler  la  luette  de  la 
vessie,  est  unc  cause  assex  frequente,  et  toujoui-s  inconnue,  de  rischurie.  Lieu* 
taud.  Precis  de  la  M^drcine,  p.  S7y. 

X  Quod  enim  ego  tuberculuni  in  ipso  urethree  iniilo  nonnunquam  deprelieii*^ 
tleruin,  et  pro  txircjcentia  poJtuUy  jalimt  mchoatCf  habueram  id  tubenriiluin 
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**  Pro  morbosa  enim  prostatae  excrescentia  non  immerito  a  me 
esse  acceptam." 

If  Morgagni  was  right  in  his  conjecture^  the  uvula  of  Lieutaud 
must  be  Mr  Home's  small  lobe^  «  the  least  projection  of  Mfhich  ini^ 
to  the  bladder,  stretches  the  internal  membrane  of  that  viscus 
which  passes  oyer  it/- 
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The  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion.  By  Amthokt  CARr 
LISLE,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  November  8.  1804.  Philosophi- 
cal Tn^nsactionsi  1805.     Part  I. 

HPhe  object  of  inquiry,  proposed  by  Mr  Carlisle  in  this  lecture, 
-■•  is  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  state,  or  changes  which 
obtain  in  muscles  during  their  contractions  and  relaxations  \  and 
to  trace  their  corresponding  connexions  with  the  vascular,  respira- 
tory, and  nervous  systems.  The  observations,  however,  are  rather 
desultory.     A  number  of  insulated  facts,  and  a  few  experiments, 
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■Drissime  legi,  suie  uUa  dublutione  accipi  pro  natiuali  omnlno,  <t  omnibus 
communi  partictila»  uvulatnquM  appelari  a  Cel.  Ajaatomico,  cujus  nomen  non 
hk  ideo  omitto,  quod  ejus  internum,  diligentiam,  et  csetera  merita  non  tatiti 
teiam,  quand  debeo,  et  hse  ips«  mese  non  uno  loco  ostendunt  epistolae ;  sed 
ot  meam  consuctutiUnem  servem,  quotiescunque  ab  docto  aliquo  et  spectato 
▼iro  qui  vivaty  et  onrstrtim  qui  ex  c«tu  illo  inclyto  sity  ex  quo  ipse  est,  cogor 
pro  veri  studio  dissentire.  Igitur  si  in  omnibus  sua  tsta  wvula  est ;  utar  enim 
tawitatis  causa,  l^ic  eo  nomine ;  iure  nxiratur  a  mc  non  esse  coospccUm."  Mor- 
gagni then  proceeds  to  illustrate  nis  opinion  by  a  number  of  observations.  We 
add  the  follovringy  as  an  example  of  the  nipple-like  projection  of  the  prostate 
gland  into  the  bladder,  and  which  he  considered  as  the  teuttla  or  louttte  of  Lieu- 
tand. 

«  Vesica  demum  urinaria  cum  eatset  immisso  acre  satis  distenta  parva  aparuit 
tt  cum*  hominis  statura*  et  ventris  plerisque  viscerihus  conferrcs.  Attamen  apcr- 
ta*  non  visa  est  habere  tunicas  valde  crassas  nee  vitium  aliud  ullum,  nisi  quod 
jib  orificii  posteriore  parte  intra  iUam  exstabet  corpus  pamA  cerasifgura  et  mag" 
mtudtnei  quod  per  subjectse  urethrae  initium  quo  magis  descendebat,  eo  magis, 
ixugisque  se  extenuebat,  ita  ut  afl  seminalem  carunculam  non  perveniret.  La:ve 
erat  exterius»  ibique,  et  interius  album,  et  evidenter  adeo  cum  prostata  gian/hiim 
continuatum,  caetcrseque  ejus  substantiz  simile,  ut  ex  ea  excrevifise»  non  dubita- 
res."  **  Nunc»"  he  continues,  ^  nunc  si  quartam  hanc»  et  tres  quxs  antea  in- 
€ucavi,  meas  excrescentise  hujus  descriptiones  cum  ejus  vvul^t  de  qua  loquiimir* 
descriptione  comparaveris  \  prociive  tibi  erit  perspicere*  eadcm  mc  vidisse,  sive 
parvu^n,  sive  majus  jam  factum  £rat  id  corpusculum."— -llplst^  Ixvi.  5.  ^. 
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mre  strung  loosely  together ;  but  their  tendency  is  not  always  rerj 
obvious.  For  example,  we  perceive  little  connexion  between 
the  general  subject  of  inquiry,  or  between  any  particular  proposi- 
tion laid  down  by  Mr  Carlisle,  and  the  experiments  made  to  as- 
certain the  heat  of  the  blood  in  horses,  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
In  the  horse,  the  temperature  of  the  flowing  blood  was  found 
to  be  103** ;  in  pigs,  106^  and  107®  j  in  the  ox,  103®  ;  in  sheep, 
105® ;  in  the  watery  fluid  issuing  from  a  person  tapped  for  dropsy 
of  the  belly,  101®.  "  And  these  temperatures,*',  says  Mr  C. 
*«  are  considerably  higher  than  the  common  estimation."  But 
the  application  of  tliis  most  important  inference,  to  any  thing  con« 
tained  in  the  lecture  on  muscular  motion,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover. 

As  illustrative  of  properties  of  the  irritable  muscular  fibre,  Mr 
Carlisle's  observations  and  experiments,  on  the  cohesive  attraction 
of  muscles,  and  on  the  crimping  of  fish,  are  more  in  point. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  muscular  fibre,  while  yet  living  and 
irritable,  enjoys  a  much  greater  power  of  cohesion,  than  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  irritable.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  the 
following  experiments  are  related : 

•*  The  hinder  limbs  of  a  frog,  attached  to  the  pelvis,  being  stripped  of  the 
skin,  one  of  them  was  immersed  in  water  at  115^  of  Fahrenheit,  during 
two  minutes,  when  it  ceased  to  be  irritable.  The  thieh-bones  were  broken 
in  the  middle,  without  injuring  the  muscles,  and  a  scale  affixed  to  the  ankle 
of  each  limb :  a  tape  passed  between  the  thighs  was  employed  to  suspend 
the  apparatus  ;  weights  were  gradually  introduced  into  each 'scale,  until, 
^ith  U\c  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  dead  thigh  was  rviptured  across  the  fleshy 
belly  of  its  muscles.  The  irritable  thigh  sustained  six  pounds  weigdt  avoir- 
dupois, and  was  ruptured  in  the  same  manner.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  other  frogs,  where  one  limb  had  been  killed  by  a  watery  solution 
of  opium,  and  on  another,  where  essential  oil  of  cherry  laurel  was  employ 
ed :  in  each  experiment,  the  irritable  limb  sustained  a  weight  one-sixtb 
heavier  than  the  dead  limb." 

For  some  interesting  observations  on  the  effects  of  crimping 
fish  by  immersion  in  water,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr  Blane's 
Croonian  lecture  cm  muscular  motion.  If  a  fish,  susceptible  of 
this  operation,  be  scored  deeply  with  a  knife,  and  immersed  in 
cold  water,  in  a  few  minutes  that  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fiesh,  called  crimping,  will  take  place.  It  is  found  that  those  fish 
crimp  best,  that  are  killed,  immediately  after  being  caught,  by  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  head.  From  Mr  Carlisle's  experiments,  it 
appears  that  fish,  during  the  process  of  crimping,  not  only  ac«-^ 
quire  a  considerable  additional  weight,  but  that  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  also  increased. 

♦*  Two  flounders,  each  wcighinj^  1926  grains,  the  one  being  in  a  state 
for  crimping,  the  other  dead  and  ri^p'd,  were  put  into  water  at  48*^,  each 
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bring  equally  scored  with  a  knife ;  after  half  an  hour,  the  crimped  fish 
bad  (jrained  in  weight  55  grains,  but  the  dead  fish  had  lost  7  grains." 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  crin>ped  fish  was  I9IO5* ;  of  the 
dead  fish,  after  2X\  equal  immersion  in  water,  1,090*.  A  piece 
of  cod-fish,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  gained  by  crimping  two 
ounces  avoirdupois.  It  is  probable,  from  otlier  ot^servations  of 
Mr  Carlisle,  that  the  muscular  fibre  of  all  animals  is  susceptible 
of  a  change,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  fish  during  fhe  ope- 
ration of  crimping.  The  hinder  leg  of  a  frog,  having  the  skin 
Stripped  ofi>  and  weighing  77, '^  grains,  was  immersed  in  water 
at  54^,  and  suffered  to  remain  19  hours,  when  it  had  become 
rigid,  and  weighed  lOOi  grains.  The  specific  gravity  of  tliis^ 
limb  had  also  increased^  as  in  the  crimped  fish.  Six  hundred 
jmd  thirty  grains  of  tne  subscapularis  muscle  of  a  calf,  which  had 
been  killed  two  days  from  the  lOth  January,  was  immersed  in 
New  River  water  at  45**.  After  90  minutes,  the  muscle  was  con- 
tracted, and  weighed,  in  air,  770  grains.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
also  increased.     The  following  observation  is  curious :  . 

**  Some  of  the  smallest  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  from  tlie  same  veal, 
which  had  i^ot  been  immersed  in  water,  were  placed  00  a  glass  plate,  ia 
the  field  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  a  drop  of  water  thrown  over  them, 
at  the  temperature  of  54**,  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  being  57*^.  They 
instantly  began  to  contract,  and  became  tortupus." — "  On  confining  the 
ends  ot  another  fibril  with  little  weights  of  glass,  it  contracted  two-thirds 
of  its  former  length  by  similar  treatment.  The  same  experiment  was  made 
on  the  muscular  fibres  of  lamb  and  beef,  twelve  hours  after  the  animals  had 
been  killed,  with  the  like  results.  Neither  vinegar,  nor  water  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  nor  strong  ardent  spirits,  nor  olive-oil  had  any  such  ef- 
fect upon  the  muscular  fibres." 

The  temperature  of  100*^.  speedily  destroys  the  irritability  o^ 
the  muscles  of  cold  blood  animals,  and  of  110°  those  of  warm 
blood.  A  low  temperature  seems  rather  to  suspend  the  action 
of  irritability  than  to  destroy  it. 

**  The  amphibia  and  coleopterous  insects  become  torpid  at  34^  ;  at 
36^  they  move  slowly,  and  with  difficulty ;  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
their  muscles  cease  to  be  irritable.  The  muscles  of  warm4)looded  animals 
arc  similarly  affected  by  cold. 

"  The  hinder  legs  of  a  frog  were  skinned,  and  exposed  to  cold  at  30**,, 
and  the  muscles  were  kept  frozen  for  eight  hours  ;  but,  on  thawing  theni# 
they  were  perfectly  irritable.  The  same  process  was  employed  in  the  tem- 
perature of  20°,  and  the  muscles  kept  frozen  for  twelve  hours  ;  but  that 
did  not  destroy  the  irritability." 

A  variety  of  substances,  when  applied  to  the  muscular  fibre, 
accelerate  the  loss  of  irritability.  Narcotics,  the  muriate  of  soda, 
and  the  bile  of  animals,  are  mentioned  as  examples  by  Mr  Car- 
lisle. And  this  observation,  without  any  other  previous  remark, 
immediately  introduces  experiments  made  witlx  substances  which 
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cather  appear  to  heighten,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  irritability 
of  muscular  iiesh.  The  limb  of  a  frog,  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur,  was  highly  irritable  at  the  end  of  20  minutes, 
while  another  limb,  which  had  remained  an  equal  time  in  puro 
distilled  water,  was  dead  and  inirritable.  A  solution  of  caustic 
alkali  appeared  also  to  exalt  or  preserve  the  irritability,  while  the 
muscles  of  another  limb,  immersed  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  were  not 
at  all  irritable.  The  exaltation  of  tlie  irritability  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre,  by  certain  agents  of  the  chemical  kind,  is  a  curious  fact ; 
and  we  regret  that  Mr  Carlisle  has  not  prosecuted  so  interesting 
an  inquiry*  We  know  that  the  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates,  some 
neutral  salts  in  solution,  the  sulphurated  alkalies,  and  even  some 
metallic  salts,  raise  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  We  believe  that  this  effect  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  muscular  flesh,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
operation  of  crimping.  The  flesh  acquires  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  firmness,  and  -Is  thrown  into  a  kind  of  tetanic  contrac- 
tion. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers,  what  appears  to  us  the 
most  striking  facts  and  observations  contained  in  this  paper.  We 
have  selected  them  as  they  suited  us,  not  as  they  are  related  by 
Mr  Carlisle.  For,  as  we  before  hinted,  they  are  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  of  lecture.  In  this,  after  a  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  history  of  muscular  structure,  Mr  Carlisle  con-» 
fines  himself  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  animal  temperature,  as  con- 
nected with  respiratipn,  and  to  some  account  of  the  condition  of 
liybernating  animals,  durinj;  their  winter  torpor.  But  no  general 
application  is  made  of  these  observations  to  the  theory  of  mus- 
cular contraction.  The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  allowed,  in- 
deed, to  be  inseparably  connected  with  respiration.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  connexion  extends  to  all  the  other  muscles. 
When  liybernating  animals  pass  intp  the  state  of  torpidity,  the 
respiration  is  suspended  ;  thfe  powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  are  lost ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  heart  concludes  its  motions  ; 
and  in  the  torpor  produced  by  the  respiration  of  noj^ious  gases, 
voluntary  motion  is  often  completely  suspended,  while  the  heart 
yet  flutters  and  contracts. 
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VIII. 

The  Case  of  a  Full-grown  Woman^  in  whom  tlie  Ovaria  were  defi^^ 
cient.  By  Mr  Charles  Fears^  F.  L.  S,  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, 1805.     Part  II. 

nPHi$  woman  died  at  the  age  of  29.  Her  stature  was  not  more 
-*•  than  4  feet  6  inches,  having  ceased  to  grow  at  10  years  of 
age.  She  never  menstruated  \  her  breasts  and  nipples  never  en- 
larged more  than  in  the  male  subject ;  there  was  no  appearance 
of  hair  on  the  pubis  \  and  she  never  shewed  any  passion  for  the 
other  sex.  The  appearances  observed  after  death  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

«  The  OS  tinc«  and  uterus  had  the  usual  form,  but  had 
never  increased  beyond  their  size  in  the  ^infant  state;  the  pas- 
sage into  the  uterus,  through  the  cervix,  was  oblique ;  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus  was  of  the  common  shape,  and  the  fallopian 
lubes  were  pervious  to  the  fimbria  s  the  coats  of  the  uterus  were 
membranous ;  the  ovaria  were  so  indistinct,  as  rather  to  shew 
the  rudiments  which  ought  to  have  formed  theih,  than  any  part 
of  tlieir  natural  structure." 


IX. 


A  Description  of  Malconformation  in  the  Heart  of  an  Infant.  By 
Mr  Hugh  Chudleigh  Standert.  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1805.     Part  IL 

A  LL  the  animal  functions  were  regularly  discharged  during 
-^  the  short  Ufe  of  this  child)  who  died  at  the  age  of  10  days. 
The  only  thing  remarkable,  was  the  purple  or  blue  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  has  given  the  title  of  puer  csruleus  to  such  indivi- 
duals. We  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
death  ;  a  very  extraordinary  omission  in  the  history  of  the  case. 
All  the  viscera  were  in  a  natural  state,  except  the  heart,  which 
presented  the  following  remarkable  structure  : 

"  On  viewing  it  externally,  only  one  auricle  could  be  observed, 
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into  which  the  pulmonary-  veins,  and  venx  cavx  entered,  in  their 
ordinary  directions.  The  puhnonary  artery  was  wholly  defici- 
ent ;  and,  on  dissection,  it  appeared,  that  Uie  body  of  tne  heart 
possessed  but  one  ventricle,  separated  from  the  auricle  by  ten- 
dinous valves,  and  opening  into  the  aorta.  The  auricle  was  al- 
so single,  having  a  narrow  muscular  band,  which  crossed  the 
ostium  venoeum,  in  the  place  of  the  septum.  The  aorta  sent 
off  an  artery  from  the  situation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  supplying  each  mass  of  the  lungs. 
These  vessels  were  of  small  diameter.  The  pulmonary  veins 
were  four  in  number  j  but  neither  the  area  of  these  veins,  nor 
that  of  the  vessel  which  acted  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  exceed- 
ed half  the  common  dimensions.'^ 


X. 

Gektb'nte  Prelschrtft  Uher  die  von  der  Churfiirst lichen  Aiademk 
nUtziicIter  Wlssenschaft  %u  Erfurt  aufgegebene  Frage :  ««  Lt  es 
nothwendigy  und  ist  es  moglich,  beide  Theile  der  Heilkunst^  die 
JHedicin  und  die  Chirurgiey  stnvoU  in  ihrer  Erlernung  als  Austin 
hungy  wieder  %u  vereinigcn  ?  Welches  war  en  die  Ursachen  ihrer 
Trennangi  und  welches  sind  die  Mittel  ihrer  Wiederrereinigung  /"* 
Von  JoHANN  Heinrich  Jugler,  M.D.  &c.  8vo.  Erfurt 
17&9. 

Q*OM£  apology  is  perhaps  necessary,  for  noticing  a  work  publish- 
*^  ed  so  many  years  ago  ;  but  it  was  only  lately  that  we  met 
with  it.  To  us  it  was  perfectly  new.  It  is  probably  so  to  most 
of  our  readers ;  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  plans  of 
medical  reform,  at  present  the  object  of  so  much  discussion, 
j^n  the  years  1797  and  1798,  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Useful 
^iences  at  Erfurt,  publislied  die  following  prize  questions : 

"  Is  it  necessary y  and  is  it  possible ^  again  to  unite  both  branches  of 
the  healing  art^  medicine  and  surgery y  in  learnings  and  in  practising 
them  ;" 

*<  What  were  the  causes  which  separated  them  ;  and  by  what  means 
'0re  they  to  be  reunited  .^" 

Fourteen  answers  were  sent  in,  of  which  thirteen  were  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  union  of  medicine  With  surgery,  and  one  against  it. 
In  the  present  publication,  the  essay  to  whicb  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged. 
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jodg^,  aad  which^  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  only  one  against  re- 
uniting 'the  professions,  is  published  at  length,  and  a  short  ana- 
lysis is  given  of  each  of  the  others,  with  remarks  on  their  com- 
parative merits.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  one  or  two 
of  these  skeleton  plans,  and  afterwards  give  an  analysis  of  the 
prize  essay  itself,  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  fairly  stated. 

<^  NUMBER    I. 

Motto.— iST^  miniu  chsrurgo  medicinal  quam  cbirurgla  medico  opus  est  \ 
cf  mtJe  ex  iommis  svfcrficie  vei  interna,  vel  externa  unku  scienti^s  desumptm 
sit  Jivisio, 

It  contains  four  sections. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  combine  both  sciences ;  because, 

^i.)  They  constitute  one  general  idea.     Their  distinction  exists 

only  in  schools,  never  in  practice. 
(2.)  A  mere  surgeon,  as  well  as  a  mere  physician,  cannot  practise 

sciendfically. 
(3.)  A  mere  surgeon,  without  medical  knowledge,  does  more  hanxi 

than  good. 
(4.)  The  subdivision  of  the  healing  art  encourages  quackery  and 

nostrums,  at  the  expence  of  the  purse  and  health  of  the  community. 
)  The  ^political  war,  in  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed,  and 
ne  medio- chirur^on  is  so  necessary,  affords  a  still  stronger  proof 

that  the  union  is  mdispensable. 

II.  The  possibility  of  learning  and  practising  both  at  the  same  time,  is 
proved  by 

ii.^  The  history  of  the  art  of  healing. 
2.  j  Recent  examples ;  Van  Swieten,  Richter,  Siebold,  Loder,  Mnr- 
smna. 

III.  The  causes  of  their  separations  were, 
(lA  Convenience  in  the  early  ages. 

12.)  The  barbarous  state  of  Uie  sciences  in  the  middle  ages*. 
(3.)  Avarice  and  habit  in  the  present  times. 

IV.  Means  of  reuniting  them. 
( I. )  The  government  must  be  convinced  of  the  evils  arising  from  their 

separation, 

(a,)  To  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people ; 
.  .      (L)  In  an  economical  point  of  view  to  the  public. 
(2.}  A  complete  plan  of  study  drawn  tip  by  enlightened  and  upright 

individuals. 

"  NUMBER   VI. 

'^alterittf'  sic 
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Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjtsrat  amice. 
To  the  first  question,  "  Is  it  possible  to  unite  medicine  and  surgery  with 
rach  other  ?"  our  author  replies,  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  both  at  the  same 
dn2e,  for  the  foliowins:  reasons : 
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sadents  $  the  different  qualifications  and  inclinationa  requisite  tq 
form  |;ood  physicians  and  good  surgeons,  the  great  extent  a£ 
both  sciences  in  these  times,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  become  master  of  both }  the  want  of  a  suihcient  number 
of  institutions  for  teaching  medicine  and  surgery,  especially  the 
latter ;  and,  if  there  were  sufficient  oppprtunities  for  education, 
the  expence,  which  would  be  too  great  for  most  pupils.  Upon  the 
whole,  Dr  Jugler  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  although  advan^ 
tages  may  arise  from  a  certain  degree  of  union  of  the  most  ne* 
cessary  principles  bf  medicine  and  surgery  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  reunite  them,  either  in 
learning  or  practising  them,  generally,  and  without  limitation.  He, 
therefore,  offers  no  plan  for  that  purpose,  but  concludes  with 
some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  surgery  in 
Germany. 

The  inconsistency  of  Dr  Jugler's  reasoning  is  still  more  ap- 
parent, in  his  own  statement  than  in  our  analysis.  There  is  a 
constant  struggle,  between  his  good  sense  and  the  side  of  the 
<]uestion  he  has  adopted,  and  even  after  all,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  differ  from  his  thirteen  competitors,  who  declare  openly 
for  the  union  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  it  is  not  the  question 
of  the  academy  which  he  answers  in  the  negative,  but  a  very 
particular  modification  of  it  by  himself.  Every  man  of  common 
sense  will  agree  with  him,  that  it  would  be  absurd,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  oblige  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  to  study  and 
practise  both  medicine  and  surgery  in  all  their  parts ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  will  consider  as  equally  absurd,  every  restric- 
tion which  prevents  them  from  doing  so  when  they  think  fit.  A» 
a  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  are  one  and  indivisible.  The 
physician  and  surgeon  must  equally  study  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  in  health  and  in  disease.  The  indications  of  cure,  and 
the  action  of  remedies,  to  both  are  the  same.  In  what,  then,  do 
they  differ?  In  the  accidental  seat  of  the  disease?  Or,  in. the 
mode  of  applying  the  remedy  ?  Or,  in  the  circumstance  of  manual 
assistance  ?  The  impossibility  of  drawing  an  accurate  line  of  de- 
marcation between  them  has  been  long  acknowledged,  even  in 
those  countries  which  are  most  despotic  in  their  regulations.  Let 
«"us  take,  as  an  example,  from  Dr  Jugler,  the  following  order  in 
1787,  of  a  state  which  has  always  endeavoured  to  subject  every 
thing  to  rule,  but  has  seen  the  necessity  of  granting  a  certain  tm- 
deflncd  degree  of  interference,  between  medicine  and  surgery. 

"  The  study  of  surgery  has  been  united  with  the  study  of  medicine,  that 
the  surgeon  may  learn  eveiy  part  of  the  medical  science,  and  the  physician - 
every  part  of  surgery,  which  is  u*5t'ful  or  necessary  to  their  respective  pro- 
fenloirs.     £at  it  does  not  follow  thsCt  either  must  make  bk:seU  master  of 
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both  scienceSy  in  all  the  extent  necessary  to  practise  them ;  though  either  may 
devote  himself  entirely  to  that  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  inclination  ; 
and  on  these  principles  is  the  imperial  degree  founded,  which  allows  any 
per^ia  to  practise,  that  which  he  has  studied  completely,  and  in  which  he 
has  been  regularly  examined.  Therefore,  if  any  one  has  passed  his  exa<* 
minations  in  theoretical  and  practical  surgery,  and  has  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  surgery,  he  is  permitted  to  treat  all  surgical  diseases,  both 
internally  and  externally^  because  he  has  been  specially  examined,  not  only 
on  the  external,  but  also  on  the  internal  remedies  of  surgical  diseases.  But 
if  he  also  wishes  to  practise  medicine  in  all  its  extent,  he  must  previous- 
ly subject  himself  to  examination  in  medicine ;  which  the  physician  must 
aJso  do  with  regard  to  surgery,  in  case  he  should  chuse  to  exercise  it  *• 

It  would  perhaps  be  better,  were  there  no  restriction  whatever ; 
were  all  exclusive  privileges  done  away,  the  relation  between  the 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  the  public,  would  easily  find  its  na- 
tural level.  The  number  and  quality  of  those  who  make  it  their 
profession,  would  exactly  suit  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  demand 
for  their  assistance.  In  the  country,  and  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  those  who  practise  every  branch  of  the  profession 
would  be  in  request;  while,  in  rich  and  populous  cities,  the  en- 
couragement would  be  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  that  volun- 
tary division  of  labour,  which  would  carry  the  art  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Young  men  entering  upon  practice,  and  those  pos- 
sessed only  of  moderate  acquirements,  even  by  the  most  diversi- 
fied exercise  of  their  information,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  their  labour,  and  the  ex  pence  of  theit 
education  $  while  those  distinguished  by  their  natural  or  acquired 
talents,  in  proportion  as  their  business  increased,  would  confine 
themselves  to  those  branches  from  which  they  derived  the  greatest 
profit,  fame,  or  satisfaction,  with  least  trouble.  In  a  science  such 
as  medicine,  where  all  the  parts  are  intimately  connected  with, 
and  necessary  to  illustrate  each  other,  this  voluntary  cfivision  of 
labour  alone  can  be  useful,  either  to  the  science,  the  practitioner, 
or  the  public. 
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jin  Essay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen^  or  Lascars^  on 
long  Fot/ages.  By  William  Hunter,  A.  M.  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Academical 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  Marine  Establisment  in  Bengal.  Calcutta.-  1804^. 
Polio,     pp.  236.' 

nPHis  is  a  worl/  of  great  value  to  those  who  practise  in  wanrf 
■■•  climates,  containmg  many  important  facts  connected  with 
the  health  of  our  seamen  and  others,  when  necessarily  subjected 
to  various  privations  of  air,  food,  or  clothing  5  and,  for  the  first 
time,  accurately  detailing  the  comparative  effects  of  these  depri- 
vations on  persons  of  such  opposite  habits,  as  the  European  and 
the  natives  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  execution  of  his  duty,  as  surgeon  of  the  marine  establish- 
ment in  Bengal,  Dr  Hunter  was  called  upon  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  an  unusual  mortality  among  the  native  crews  of  some 
©f  the  country  ships,  which  returned  from  England  in  1801  j  and 
tlie  singularity  of  the  disease,  its  rapid  progress,  and  fatal  termi- 
nation, having  arrested  his  attention,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
collecting  further  information  cioncerning  it ;  and  to  this  zeal  we 
are  indebted  for  tlie  present  volume.  It  consists  of  an  essay,  in 
which  he  has  stated  Ae  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  twenty-diree 
long  appendixes,  containing,  besides  other  important  communica- 
tions, the  materials  from  which  it  was  composed.  From  the  es- 
say, itself,  we  shall  copy  his  account  of  this  singular  and  deplor* 
able  disease. 

'<  Of  this  disease*  which  occasioned  the  most  atarmin|^  devastation,  oa 
board  the  Momington,  the  Arran  and  the  Exeter,  as  full  an  account  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  officers  of  those  ships,  will  be  found  in  Ap-' 
pendix,  No.  I.  and  the  following  is  a  short  descripdon  of  the  symptoms, 
collected  from  the  histories  of  those  three  Voyages, 

**  The  disease  commenced  with  cederaatous  swelling  of  the  feet,  accom- 
panied with  stiffness  and  numbness  of  the  joints.  These  two  symptoms 
appear  to  have  been  so  nearly  simulumeous,  ilut  it  is  difficult  to  say  which' 
of  them  preceded  the  oth^i .  In  some  instances,  an  aversion  from  motion 
was  observable  for  a  day  or  two,  befoie  the  appearance  of  those  com- 
plaints ;  iti  others,  the  men  continued  their  usual  ext?rcise  and  duty,  while 
the  swelling  was  confined  to  the  foot.  But  it  rapidly  extended  upwards* 
occupying  the  legs  and  Lhij^ivj.     ^Vhcn  it  reached  the  abdomen,  it  caused 

severe 
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•were  dyspnoea,  vfhxch  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  patient  seldom 
sunrived  one  day  after  the  distention  had  extended  as  high  as  the  ito« 
macb. 

^  In  one  instance,  the  fatal  dyspnoea  yfzs  not  attended  with  any  percep- 
tible swelling. 

^  Death  was  preceded  by  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis^  increased  by 
pressure  ;  and  aboiit  this  time,  maiiy  hhd  bilious  tomitings. 
-  •*  The  face,  was  s^^ellcd  and  bloated.  Thirst  great,  during  the  whole 
distase,  but  much  increased  a  little  before  death.  Urine  scanty,  and  void- 
ed wkh  difficulty.  They  were,  in  general,  costive.  No  account  is  gtvea 
of  the  state  of  the  appetite,  or  of  the  pulse. 

'  '<  None  of  the  ceases  exhibited  any  swelling,  sponginetfs.or  bleeding  of 
the  gums ;  or  any  spots,  or  sores,  that  cou|d  be  deemed  scorbutic,  on  the 
KmlM,  or  any  partot  the  body.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  crew  of  the  Arran, 
had  sores,  proceeding  from  an  itchy,  or  herpetic  affection  ;  but  those  ap« 
^ar  to  have  rather  served  as  k  salutary  drain,  than  to  have  formed  a  part  (^ 
the  disease.    -     :  *        . 

•*  The  whole  duration  of  the  cOmpkirtt,  from  the  first  seizure,  to  its  fa- 
tal termination,  was  often  comprised  within  the  space  of  two  days ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  seldom  exceeded  twenty.  -      . 

'  *<  In  the. only  dissection  which  was  made  of  the  dead,  a  small  quantity. 
of  water  was  tound  in=  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, all  over  the  body,  was  greatly  distended  with  the  same  fluid.  The 
^vities  of  the  chest^  and  of  the  pericardium,  did  not  contam  more  than  the 
^sual  quantity.  The  viscera  of^  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  perfealy 
sound* 

**  I.  The  first;  arid  principal  cause,'  la  general  debiRty^  proceeding  from! 
the  following  sources  i 

"I.  Foody  deficient  in  noUriihmeni^ior  in  rtimulafing  power, 
,  ••  In  order  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this,'  it  is  necessary  to  premise  at 
knowledge  of  the  food  to  which  these  people  are  accustomed  on  shore* 
This  chiefly  consists  of  nVf  and  ddlf  (the  split  seeds  of  several  leguminous 
planu,  but  chiefly  of  the  Cjtisus  Cajan)  to  which  is  added  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gbee  (or  buiUr^  clarified  by  melting,  withmit  salt)  and  the 
whole  is  seasoned  with  onions ^  garlic ^  capsicum ^  finger ^  and  turmerick^ 
They  eat  very  little  animal  food,  not  from  prejudice,  or  religious  obligatioi^ 
bat  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

**  On  board  of  those  ships,  the  provision  6f  the  las6ars  consisted  o£rieep 
as  much  as  they  could  eat.  In  some  of  the  ships  they  had  split  peaae  to 
mix  with  it,  and  Salted  herrings ;  but  the  first  of  these  articles  was  ex^ 
pended  long  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  the  allowance  of  the  se- 
cond was  stopped,  after  d^lcness  began  to  appear.  They  had  salt  butter 
histead  of  gl^.  On  board  of  the  Arran,  they  had  capsicum  ;  but,  for  the 
other  articles  of  condiment,  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  pri* 
vate  stock.  They  had  plenty  of  water;  and,  on  board  the  Arran«  had  small 
Itecr  to  drink^  for  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Poitsmouth.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  England,  the  lascars  had  a  pretty  full  diet  of  animal  food ;  and 
Seer  for  common  drink. 

^  Thus,  their  diet  on  board,  appears  to  differ  from  that  which  is  usual 
to  them  on  shore,  in  two  respects.;  that  salt  butter  could  not  be  used  io 
iSttcb  quantity  as  to  supply  the  place  of  ghee  \  and  that  the  condiments  to 
^ich  they  were  accustomed,  were  wantmg,  eatirely ,  or  in  part.     The  last 
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defect  was  probably  the  most  powerful  in  causiog  disease ;  for  greasy  sub' 
stances,  which  have  been  found  instnimental  in  producing  scurvyi  could 
hardly  prevent  a  distemper  which  appears  allied  to  it  in  so  many  respects. 
And  the  efiect  produced  on  the  natives  of  India,  by  the  want  of  condi- 
menty  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Bengal  sipaliees*  related  in 
Appendix  No.  1 1. 

**  But,  on  the  passage  out,  when  the  disease  chiefly  prevailed*  the  opera* 
tson  of  this  cause  was  greatly  promoted,  by  the  crew  having  been  accus- 
tomed, while  in  England,  to  a  more  nourishing  and  stimuktmg  diet  than 
in  their  own  country  ;  whereby  debility,  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  sti« 
mulus,  became  proportionally  greater. 

**  This  remarkable  circumstance^  that  the  lascars,  on  the  voyage  u> 
England,  encountered*  with  impunity,  all  those  causes  of  disease  which  de- 
pend on  the  elements,  to  a  muck  higher  degree  than  outward  bound,  when 
they  became  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  was  remarked  on  boai'd  of  most  of  the 
ships.  And  thence  we  must  draw  one  of  two  conclusions :  Either  that 
the  fuller  diet  of  animal  food,  which  the  lascars  had  in  England,  was  not 
so  well  calculated  to  maintain  them  in  health,-  as  the  slender  fare  to  which 
they  are  acciistomed  ia  their  native  country ;  or,  that  the  sudden  withdraw 
ing  of  a  good  nutritious  diet,  was  more  severely  felt  than  the  want  of  it 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  never  been  enjoyed.  Of  these,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  last ;  in  confonnity  to  which,  I  would  recommend, 
fiot  abstinence  from  animal  food  in  England,  but  the  continuance  of  its 
«se,  for  some  time  after  going  to  sea ;  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  it,  as 
the  ship  approaches  a  warmer  latitude.  The  opmion  of  Mr  M*Rae  is  ex- 
actly that  which  I  wish  to  inculcate,  **  while  in  England,  they  were  accus- 
**  tomed  to  the  free  use  of  butcher's  meat  and  vegetables,  of  which  they 
€<  ^ei-e  deprived  at  sea,  and  a  far  infeiior  diet  substituted  in  its  room  ;  this 
••  I  consider  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  scurvy.*'  A  more  stimulat- 
ing diet,  in  a  colder  climate,  I  consider  to  be  equally  necessary  for  a  lascarr 
as  warmer  clothing.  And  the  converse  of  this  proposition  1  also  believe 
to  be  tme  ;  that  among  European^  transported  to  a  tropical  climate,  those 
are  most  likely  to  enjpy  exemption  from  disease,  and  to  bear,  when  ncces- 
iary,  exerdon  in  the  sun,  who  most  nearly  imitate  the  abstemious  diet  of 
the  natives. 

.  '*  But  iihe  efiect  of  a  difference  in  diet,  between  people  whose  situations* 
in  other  respects,  were  nearly  similar,  is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
^se  of  the  gun-lascars,  embarked  on  the  Superb  transport,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  related  in  the  communication  with  whi^  I  was  fa« 
voured  by  Mr  Wake,  who  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  detachment  oa 
board.  The  gun-lascars,  besides  other  comforts  of  which  the  crew  were 
deprived,  had  fresh  frovisionr  (that  ts,  animal  food)  twice  a-week.  And 
tliis,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Mr  Wake  and  Captain  Brown,  contributedf 
much  to  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

"2.  The  raplrifig  of  an  ^imosphere^  wlncb  was  deficient  in  Oxygen^  T* 
.  this  cause,  tlie  crews  of  all  the  shius,  except  the  Lucy  Maria  and  Countess 
of  Sutherland,  were  exposed  ;  and  it  b  one  of  the  leading  circumstancest 

inext  to  that  cf  diet)  in  which  Mr  Wake  states  the  situation  of  the  gun- 
iscar;,  on  board  the  Superb,  to  have  been  better  than  that  of  the  ship's 
company. 

*•  3-  Preceding  disease*  The  crew  of  tlie  Momington  had  fevers,  and 
those  of  the  Arras  pulmonar)*  complaints,  at  oarly  periods  of  their  voyages* 
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llaee  ol  the  Exeter  were  received  on  board  in  a  $ickly  state.  Acute  di8« 
eaaef  h&Te,  from  the  eacUedt  times,  beea  enumerated  among  the  causes 
.  which  predispose  to  dropsy.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ancients 
esteemed  those  dropsies  which  are  ushered  in  in  this  manaer,  to  be  the 
most  rapid  in  their  progress^  and  the  most  fatal. 

"  4.  Intemperance.  The  sickly  condition  of  the  Exeter*5  crew  before 
leavins^  Endand,  is  ascribed  to  this  cause ;  and  it,  no  doubt,  produced  a 
morbid  prediilpositioD,  in  many  who  had  dot  then  been  seized  with  actual 
disease.  Simdar  causes  of  predisposition  are  hinted  at  on  board  the  Au^ 
rora  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland. 

**  5.  Indolence  and  tuant  of  Exerctie  This  cause  appears  to  have  espe- 
cially prevailed  00  board  the  Exeter^  and  its  operation  was  undoubtedly 
powemu., 

**  6.  Excetstve  Fatigue^  This  cause,  which  is  no  less  productive  of  de^ 
Inlity  than  its  opposite,  did  not  occur  in  the  ships  where  dropsical  swellings 
prevailed ;  but  it  had  its  share  in  the  inducing  of  disease  on  board  the  Au^ 
rora  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland;  It  is  also,  mentioned  by  Capt.  Wright^ 
among  the  causes  of  the  sturvy  which  afflicted  the  drew  of  the  Superb. 

<<  IL  Suppressed  perspiration,  brought  on  by 

**  U  Exposure  to  CM  and  Mokture^  after  remaining  tome  time  in  a  dote 
and  warm  tituation.    To  this  might  also  contribute, 

*«  2.  Tie  impurity  of  the  air  in  the  berth  assigned  to  the  lascars  /  as  such 
air  being  already  impregnated  with  human  effluvia,  can  hot  be  supposed  to 
carry  them  freely  on. 

•*  3.  The  daw^ness  of  the  htcar*s  berth  ;  which  was  increased  by  fre<juent 
washing,  in  circumstances  where  the  deck  could  not  be  effectuallv  diied; 
This  seems  to  have  been  particularly  the  case  on  board  the  Mornmgton ; 
ind  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Dr  Hare  on  the  Aurora^ 

**  4.  Inatleution  to  cieanliness  in  the  dress  of  the  lascars. 

*•  5.  IFant  (^sufficient  covering  in  cold  and  rainy  *weatherj** 

The  only  other  diseases  which  occurred  ambiig  the  lascars^ 
were  feveryjpneumonia,  phthisis,  and  hepatitis,  and  are  very  briefljr 
noticed.  Tne  remainder  of  Mr  Hunter^$  essay  consists  of  detail- 
ed instructions,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trade^^ 
for  commanders  of  ships  sailing  to  England  with  lascars,  and  o£ 
course,  confined  to  those  means  which  may,  with  safety,  be  in- 
trusted to  men  not  of  the  medical  profession*  They  regard  dietj 
exercise,  ventilation,  and  medical  treatment* 

The  T^enth  Appendix  is  of  peculiar  importance,  tt  contains 
an  account  of  two  diseases  analogous  to  the  Anasarca  Cacotrcpfii'^ 
ta  of  our  author.  The  first  of  these,  the  Caehexia  Africanai  Mai 
d'EstomaCj  or  dirt-^atingy  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers  on 
tropical  diseases,  but  more  particularly  by  Dr  Davidson,  in  tho 
Second  Volume  of  tke  Medical  Repository,  whose-  account  of 
it  Mr  Hunter  has  reprinted.  The  other,  which  seems  to  be  iden-« 
tical  with  that  of  the  lascars,  occurred  sUnong  our  troops  employe 
ed  in  the  Candian  war,  and  has  long  been  known  in  various  parts 
of  India  under  the  name  of  Beriberi^  a  Cingalese  word,  signifying 
l|ad  sickness,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  minutely  and  accurately 
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described  by  Messrs  Christie,  Colhoun,  HoIlowaVy  and  other  me-i 
dical  officers  attending  the  troops  in  Ceylon;  Notwithstandin];;' 
^e  length  of  the  quotation  we  have  already  made  from  this 
Vork,  we  shall  niiake  no  apology  for  extracting  Mr  Christie's  re- 
marks in  the  sick  register  of  the  80th  regiment.- 

**  The  JSerilfen  is  a  disease  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  has  been  extremely 
frequent,  and  fatal  amongst  all  the  troops,  both  Europeans  and  natives  is 
this  ^ttlement. 

«<  in  the  milder  cases  of  this  disease,  the  patients  are  first  attacked  with 
some  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  thiehs,  and  this  is  succeded  by  numbness 
ancit  oedema,  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

*^  In  the  course  of  a  itK9  days,  if  not  prevented  by  medicine,  these  symp- 
toms are  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  fulness  of  the  beHy,  and  more  particularly  with  weight  and  oppression 
at  the  prsBCordia  ;  dyspnoea,  starting  in  the  sleep,  and  aQ  the  lasuai  symp- 
toms of  hydrothorax. 

<'  In  the  latter  stage,  the  dyspnoea  and  anxiety  become  extreme^  the  un- 
easiness at  the  epigaistriuni  increases^  attended  with  almost  constant  vomitings 
and  occasioQally  spasms  of  different  muscles :  the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble, 
the  lips  and  countenance  livid,  and  the  extremities  cold. 

*'  Some  feverr  with  delirium,  olten  now  accede,  and  terminate  the  life  o( 
the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

«  In  the  more  sudden  and  severe  instances,  the  patients,  from  the  firsts 
complain  of  universal  debility  and  es^treme  oppression,  anxiety  and  dyspnoea. 
|n  soWie  of  these  instances,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
oarries  off  the  patient  in  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  after 
its  first  attack :  more  frequently,  however,  its  duration  is  for  several  weeks. 

**  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  disease  was  ho  less  fatal,  there  was  not  any 
swelling  observabfe  externally  ;  but  the  patient,  with  l^e  otlier  smyptoms, 
had  evidently  the  bloated  reucbphlegraadc  face  of  a  dropsical  Person. 

^*  Upon  dissection  of  different  subjects,  who  had  dierf  of  this  disease,  more 
6r  less  water  was  found  in  one  or  all  the  cavities  of  the  chest ;  most  com-^ 
monly  in  the  pericar(^um,  but  in  general,  more  inconsiderable  than  might 
have  bben  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  S3nnptom8;'  Thie  cellular  sub-^ 
Stance  surrounding  the  heart  was,*  in  some  instances,  loaded  with  water  ; 
and  the  heart  seemed,  in  two  or  three  cases,  of  an  ancbmmon  size.  In 
ptit  instance,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  been  very,  rapid,  I 
found  a  large  coagulum  of  lymph  in  the  right  auricle.  The  cellular  sub-i 
Stance  of  the  lungs  was,  in  many  cases,  loaded  with  water.  In  a  few  cases^ 
also,  there  was  water  effused  in  the  cellular  substance  On  the  suiface  of  the 
brain  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  more  than  an  ounce  of  water  was  collected  in 
the  ventricles.  Tii  most  cases,  water  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  cel- 
lular membrane  throughout  the  body  j  and,  in  many  subjects,  there  was  a 
remarkable  obesity,  even  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
use  of  mercui  y»  antimony,  and  otlier  powerful  medicines. 

*♦  Men  of  every  constitutipn  are  occasionally  attacked  with  the  Beriberi^ 
but  the  aged  and  debauched  seem  to  be  most  liable  to  it ;  and  men  wha 
have  once  had  the  complaint,  are  the  most  subject  to  it  in  future.  I  have 
remarked,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  patients,  seized  with  this 
distdse,  were  men  wbio  wove  avousiomed  ^  lead  a  ^tdofitary  and  debauch- 
ed 
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.•d  life,  such  as  taylorsy  shoemakexs,  &c.  who,  when  workiD?  at  their  trade* 
are  often  excused  the  duty  of  the  field,  and,  by  their  double  earnings,  are 
,«oabled  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  spirits  than  the  other  men. 

'*  I  have  never  met  vhfti  an  instance  of  this  compFaint  m  a  woman,  an  o& 
ficer,  or  a  boy  under  to ;  although  persons  of  every  description  seein 
equally  liable  to  the  other  disesUes  of  the  pUice,  such  as  fever,  nux,  or  liver 
complaint.' 

*f  it  ^uld  appear  that  a  ^tay  for  some  months  on  the  station,  is  ahnost 
essential  for  the  production  oi  the  disease  ;  and  that  the  greatest  |u'edis- 
position  to'  it  exists,  when  troops  have  been  about  eight  or  twelve  months 
\tk  the  settlement. 

*«  The  72d  regiment  and  Coast  artillery  landed  here  in  July  1795,  The 
Beriberi  was  wiUi  them  most  prevalent  m  the  autumn  of  1 796  ;  but  they 
had  little  of  it  in  March  1797^  when  it  was  ei^tronely  fcequent  with  the 
1st  battalion  EurapeMn  infantry,  ;who  h^  arrived  here  in  August  1796. 

•  ^  The  80th  regiment  relieved  the  7j2d  in  March  1 797,  but  suffered  Kttle 
from  the  disease  till  the  November  following.  The  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Malay  .corps  arrived  jiere,  fcom  Jttffnapainam^  in  June  1 797  ;  but 
the  complaint  did  not  appear  amongst  them  till  the  .January  following, 
when  it  became  very  frequent  ,and  fat£U.  Two  hundred  drafts  joined  ihe 
80th  at  Trincomalief  op  the  3d  of  January  1 798  ;  but  none  of  these  men 
had  the  disease  in  JaQuary,  February,  or  Maixh,  although  it  was  then  very 
fre^ent  with  the  other  men  of  the  regiment :  since  that  time,  however^ 
these  dralts  have  been  at  least  as  subject  to  it  as  the  other  men. 

f*  Various  modes  of  cure  have  been  attempted  in  .this  diseases  but  I 
Bare  of  j^^te  unif«rmly  pursued  the  following  plan,  with  uncommon  suc<- 
cess. 

**  Is  the  more  mild  cases,  the  patients  are  immediately  put  upon  a  course 
of  calomel  and  squills.  The  perspiration  and  other  evacuations  are  pro-* 
noted  by  saline  drinks,  or  small  doses  of  antimonial,  or  James's  powder.^ 
and  the  strength  supported  by  cordial  liauors,  most  generally  gin  puncb» 
which  assists  much  the  effect  of  the  squills. 

*<  By  these  medicines,  the  symptoms  are  very  ofteQ  remoiredin  tlje  course 
of  a  few  days ;  except  the  nunabness  of  the  extremities,  which  generally 
remains  longer  than  the  rest.  Pe^iluvium  and  stimulant  liniments  are  then 
ordered  to  me  extrcm-tics,  and  the  patients  arc  put  upon  a  tonic  plan,  of 
bark  and  wine,  or  porter,  which  is  continued  for  some  time  after  all  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the  dyspnoea, 
vomiting,  spasstts,  or  other  symptoms  are  violent,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
blisters  to  tne  breast,  to  nake  Use  of  fon^enutions,  and  the  hot  bath,  and 
to  exhibit  the  strongest  cordials,  and  ainispasmodics,  as  brandy,  and  par- 
ticularly laudanum  and  vitriolic  aether.  By  these  means  I  have,  in  most 
insunces,  been  enabled  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  and  other  urgent  symptoms  ; 
and  procure  time  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicines  mentioned  above, 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  for  several  weeks. 

The  Twenty-third  Appendix  contains  some  valuable  observa- 
tions from  a  friend,  to  whom  Mr  Hunter  had  submitted  his  es- 
say, tending  to  establish  the  identity  between  scurvy  and  the  dis- 
ease of  the  lascars,  and  Mr  Hunter's  remarks  in  reply  j  but  for 
ihese  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 
^  h3  part 
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PART    III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  tie  State  rf  Vaccination^ 

TJis  Majesty  has  been  ^ctously  pleased,  in  complhince  with  an  addreM 
from  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  to  direct  his  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  raccinatioa 
in  the  united  kingdom,  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  upon  that 
practice,  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  and  upon  the  pauses 
ivhich  have  hitherto  reurded  its  general  adoption. 

The  College  are  no>y  engaged  in  the  invt^stigation  of  the  several  ques- 
tions thus  referred  to  them,  and  give  this  public  notice,  that  th/ey  are  ready 
to  receive  information  from  medical  practitioners,  9s  to  tbe  result  of  their 
f  xperien^e  an^  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  vaccination. 

All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Register  of  tl^e  Royal  Collejye  of 
Physicians,  under  cover  to  Earl  Spenser,  Secretary  of  State's  Office^ 
London.  James  Hary£y,  Register. 

College  of  Pbysiciam^  \ 
Nov,  20,  1806.      J 

J)r  Jenner  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  tlic  Royal  College,  of  PJy^ 
siciam  of  Edinburgh, 

On  the  2ath  of  May  1806,  on  the  motton  of  the  P«rcsident,  Dr 
Jenner  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  election  intimated  to  Dr 
Jenner,  in  the  following  letter ; 

Si!^, — In  absence  of  Dr  James  Ho^nc,  Secretary  to  the  College 
pf  Physicians  of  this  city,  I  have  the  lionour  to  inform  you,  that, 
at  a  meeting  h^W  this  day,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  you  werc^ 
unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College. 

This  mark  of  distinction,  yrith  a  very  few  exceptions,  has,  for 
the  last  50  years,  been  confined  to  foreign  physicians  of  the  first 
eminence.  The  college  have;  conferred  it  on  you,  in  testimony  of 
their  conviction  of  the  immense  benefits  wnich  have  been,  and 
will,  the;y  trust,  in  all  future  ages,  be  derived  to  the  world,  from 
inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  and  21s  a  mark  of  their  sense  of 
your  very  great  rriejits.  and  ability,  in  introducing  and  promoting 
this^  invaluable  practice. 

As  an  individual,  allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel, 

in 
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in  conveying  to  jou  the  sentiments  of  the  bo4y  to  which  I  be- 
long, and  in  which,  at  present,  I  have  the  honour  to  preside. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Spens,  C.  R.  M.  Ed.  Pr. 

jRmfoI  College  of  Physicians  of  EdMur^A^  7 
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Copy  of  a  Letter f  o«  tJu  Subject  of  Medical  Reform^  sent  to  Dr  Heurr 
rison  of  Hornc4istlep  Lincolnshire, 

Sia,  Edinburgh,  i$ih  October  l8o6. 

I  AM  directed,  by  the  Royal  College  and  Corporation  of  Surgeohf 
of  Edinburgh,  to  inform  you,  that  they  have  perused  >tdth  attention  tiie 
Plan  of  Medical  Reform,  contained  in  the  printed  ^ opy  of  correspondence 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  tliem. 

From  the  most  correct  mformation  which  they  have  been  able  to  pror 
<Cttre,  the  College  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  practice  «f  medicine  in 
this  country,  so  iar  from  being  in  a  low  and  degrraded  state,  is,  at  present,  ' 
in  all  its  branches,  on  a  more  re6|)cctable  footing,  and  its  practitioners 
better  educated^  than  in  anv  former  period.  The  College  have  had  much 
satisfaction  in  observing,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  gradually  increasing 
knowledge  and  acquirements  of  those  who  present  themselves  to  the  Col- 
^ge  as  candidates  for  surgical  diplomas. 

'  The  College,  however,  arc  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  abuses 
exist  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries  $  hot 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  conyinced,  tliat  the  powers  and  privileges  with 
which  the  different  Universities,  Colleges,  and  &>rpor^tions  of  Physic  and 
Surgery,  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain,  are  already  invested,  are  sufficient, 
if  duly  exercised,  for  the  correcdon  of  the  greater  part  of  these  abuses ; 
while  other  abuses,  and  those  of  which  your  correspondents  chiefly  com- 
plain, are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  rectified  by  legislative  interference^ 
or  by  legal  prosecutions. 

With  this  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  College  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  a  Plan  of  Refotm  which  the  state  of  medical  practice  ia 
chis  country  does  not  seem  to  them  to  require  ;  and  which  does  not  prOr 
vide  better  for  the  instruction  of  future  candidates  for  surgical  diplomas 
than  the  regulations  already  adopted  by  the  College,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  been  directed  to  transmit  to  you  along  with  this  ktter. — I  have  the 
lionour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  (^^cdient  humble  servant, 

William  Faaqvh arson, 

Piiesidentofthe  Royal  College  and  Inoor* 

poration  of  Surgeons  of  Edinbui  gh. 


Cc^y  of  the  Regulations  ivhich  were  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Col-? 
lege,  and  transmitted  along  with  the  above  letter, 

**  A  candidate  for  a  Surgeon's  Diploma,  having  served  an  apprentice^ 
Aip  to  a  regular  practitioner,  of  three  or  more  years,  must  also  have  at^ 

H  4  tended 
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tended  lectures  and  demopstratioDs  on  anatomy  and  surgenr^  and  leo* 
tur?8  OD  the  practice  of  medicine*  and  on  chemistry,  in  any  Uniyeirsity  of 
reputation  for  two  or  more  years;  or  lectures  and  demonstratioils  on 
these  suWects  by  any  teacher  of  reputation,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cof- 
lege  of  iTiysician^  or  Surgeons  of  Lorldon,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  or  other 
reputable  college.  But,  if  the  candidate  has  not  served  an  apprenHce- 
6hip,  he  cannot  be  taken  on  trial,  till  he  has  attended  the  above  lectorei 
and  demonstrations  for  at  least  three  yes^rs,  and  also  lectures  on  materia 
medica  and  phaimacy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  and '  surgery,  in  ai 
fmblic  hospital  for  one  year,"  -        .    ,  • 


Circular  Letter^  sent  to  the  Surgeons  in  the  Service  of  the  Honourable 
^    East  India  Company ,  tuith  a  view  of  promoting  the  study  of  Naturtd 
History  in  tluU  Empire. 

Sir, — ^Having  been  directed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, to  procure  an  account  of  the  animals  of  India,  and  having 
been  instructed  to  apply  to  you  for  assistance,  I  request  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me  a  list  of  the  quadru- 
peds (Mammalia)  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  your  station*  This  list  may  be  divided  into  four  columns,  ac- 
cording to  the  accompanying  form. 

In  the  first  column,  you  in-ill  please  to  insert,  Ist,  The  scientific 
name  of  edch  animal,  should  it  have  been  described  by  any  au*- 
thor  in  your  possession.  IJdly,  The  name  commonly  given  to 
fcach  by  the  Europeans  residing  in  India ;  and,  Sdly,  The  names 
given  to  each  in  the  different  native  dialects.  These  ought  to  be 
jurritten,  both  in  their  proper  characters  and  in  Roman  letters. 
'.  In  th^  second  column,  you  will  plea^  to  insert,  in  what  number 
each  species  is  found*;  for  instance,  whethei:  it  is  numerous,  com- 
mon, or  tare  ;  whether  it  is  solitary  or  gregarious. 

In  the  third  column,  may  be  inserted  the  places  where  each 
species  inhabits  ;  for  instance,  woodsy  grass-jtmgles,  (that  isr, 
wastes  cbv^crcd  with  long  reeds  and  grass),  hedges,  or  fields ;  on 
trees,  in  holes  of  the  earth,  tanks,  rivers,  or'marshes. 

The  fourth  column  will  be  occupied  by  the  food  of  each 
species ;  whether  flesh,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  worms,  roots,  herbn 
age,  leaves,  fruits,  or  grain.  . 

*  •  I  hope  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  me,  as  soon  a^  possible,  a  list  of  the  before  mention- 
ed nature,  in  which  may  be  comprehended,  such  animals  as  have 
come  to  your  knowledge,  or  such  as  you  can  hear  of  by  consuU- 
ing  sofne- intelligent  native.  To  this  list  you,  from  time  tb  time, 
can  send  such  additions  as  further  inquiries  may  enable  you  to 
Biake. 
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If  you  can  favour  me  with  any  well  authenticated  facts,  rela-^ 
tive  to  the  habits  of  even  the  most  common  wild  animals  in  your 
vicinity,  or  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
paught  or  destroyed,  you  will  very  much  promote  the  views  of 
this  government,  respecting  the  establishment  put  under  my  care. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  many  of  th^  names  used  by  the  na- 
tives are  generic,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  applicable  to  several  dis-> 
tinct  species  of  animals,  which,  however,  have  a  general  resem- 
blance. This  inay  be  expected  to  be  the  case,  particularly  with 
monkeys,  squirrels,  bats,  rats,  and  mice ;  and  with  the  smaller 
imimals  of  the  cat  and  ferret  kinds.  Whenever,  therefore,  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of&r,  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  should 
send  preserved  skins,  or  living  specimens  of  all  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. Preserved  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  with  the  horns  and 
skulls,  will  also  be  very  useful  in  ascertaining  the  animals ;  in  pro- 
curing which,  it  may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  request  your  ai^ 
sistance.  These  specimens,  together  with  all  rare,  beautiful,  or 
singular  birds  that  you  can  conveniently  procure  and  transmit, 
may  be  directed  to  the  care  of  Mr  Bennett,  keeper  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's menagerie  at  Barrackpore,  who  shall  take  charge  of 
^hem,  should  I  happen  to  be  absent. 

In  increasing  the  collection  at  Barrackpore,  or  in  procuring 
specimens,  tlie  funds  of  the  institution  will  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
pence  being  incurred,  but  that  of  the  most  urgent  nature.  Ex- 
cept, therefore^  where  particularly  authorized,  you  will  avoid  send- 
ing any  specimens,  dead  or  living,  in  the  procuring  or  transmit- 
ting of  which  any  expence  will  be  necessary.  Government  na^ 
turally  expect^,  that  the  all  public  officers  should  gratuitously  af- 
ford every  assistance  in  their  power,  towards  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  me  institution ;  and  every  person,  especially  those  high 
in  oHicei  has  occasional  opportunities  of  procuring  what  is  curi^ 
ous.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  and  expected,  that  they  will  have  the 
liberality  to  communicate  what  they  thus  obtain,  to  an  institu- 
tion carried  on  entirely  on  public  motives,  without  gain  or  re- 
ward to  any  person.  From  the  medical  gentlemen,  it  is  chiefly 
expected  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of 
the  correspondence,  and  of  making  the  inquiries  that  may  be  ne^ 
cessary. 

Should  you,  however,  have  applied  to  the  study  of  any  branck 
of  zoology,  or  comparative  anatomy,  and  chuse  to  favour  me 
Mrith  your  observations  on  these  subjects,  you  may  be  assured, 
that,  in  all  the  communications  which  I  make,  either  to  this  Go- 
vernment or  to  the  public,  your  assistance  will  be  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged,  and  fully  represented ;  and  that  your  language,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  will  be  preserved.     Should  any  persoA 
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in  your  vicinity  pursue  these  studiesi  I  hope  you  will  inform 
him,<  that  J  shall  consider  myself  as  highly  favoured  by  a  corres- 
pondence, on  conditions  similar  to  those  which  I  have  just  nottr 
mentioned. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  FraWcis  Buchanan. 

Calcutta^  31^  Dfc.  180&. 

Further  Account  of  the  Medical  School  at  Vienna. 

The  medical  school  at  Vienna  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe  \ 
but,  like  most  of  such  far-famed  places,  its  merits  appear  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  more  talked  of  than  understood.  The 
reputation  of  this  seminary  was  founded,  many  years  ago,  upon 
the  character  of  tlie  professors  then  resident  there ;  anti  it  has  been 
rising  and  falling  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  times* 
Svery  institution  of  this  sort  must  be  indebted  for  its  celebrity, 
to  the  talents  and  labours  of  the  professors  and  students  \  it  is  the 
persons,  not  the  place  *,  the  men  and  the  manners,  not  the  customs 
and  ceremonies,  which  can  alone  bestow  any  deserved  credit  upon 
any  university,  or  give  to  degrees  conferred  there,  any  true  hon- 
our. Van  Swietin  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted 
wkh  the  history  of  medical  literature  j  it  was  he  who  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  chair,  and,  indeed,  of  the  University  at 
Vienna,  as  the  course  of  studies,  tlie  number  of  professors,  and  the 
college  regulations,  were  new  modelled  and  arranged  by  him  and 
Professor  Rieger,  under  the  sanction  of  that  distinguished  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  in  1756.  The  University  has  beei;  esta- 
blished since  the  year  1237 — it  has  never  been  remarkable  for 
any  splendid  talents  among  its  members ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
has  shared  the  common  lot  of  Austria,  which  has  been  particular- 
ly barren  of  great  and  distinguished  characters.  Among  so  many 
public  teachers,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  have  some  men  of 
good  abilities,  and  respectable  attainments  y  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  several  departments  of  the  medical  class,  which  are 
at  this  moment  most  excellently  well  filled  The  chemical  an4 
botanical  chairs  are  occupied  by  ProfessorJ  Jacquin,  the  father  and 
son,  who  are  both  well  known  by  their  valuable  publications  on 
botany  and  chemistry,  ITie  natural  history  class  has  two  very 
able  professors,  in  Professor  Jordan  and  Profasor  Schreibers;  and 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  extremely  well  taught  by  Professor 
Prochaska.  The  professors  are  paid  by  the  government ;  the  larg- 
est salary  is  2000  florins,  (2001.)  per  annum ;  the  smallest  about 
SOO  florins  per  annum.  AH  the  lectures  are  public,  and  deliver- 
ed gratuitously  j  the  only  fee  tliat  each  student  is  obliged  to  pay 
every  year,  is  the  sum  of  thirty  florins,  which  goes  towards  a  fund 
destined  for  tlic  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent 

scholars. 
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scholars.  Hiere  are  no  particular  buildings  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  students ;  nor  do  they  in  general  wear  any  parti- 
cular dress,  except  a  certain  number  of  students  of  theology,  who 
lire  together  in  a  seminary  endowed  for  the  church,  and  always 
appear  in  public,  dressed  in  black  clothes,  with  purple  gowns  and 
cocked  hats.  The  college  consists  of  a  large  building,  approprt^ 
ated  for  rooms  for  the  lectures,  for  the  public  examinations,  and 
for  the  collections  of  anatomy  and  natural  history.  The  univeri- 
tity-hall,  where  the  honours  and  d^ees  are  conferred,  is  parti- 
cuhrly  handsome  \  and  the  lecture  rooms  are,  in  general,  largb 
aqd  convenient.  A  library  belongs  to  the  college,  not  very  ex- 
tensive, and  apparently  more  calculated  for  show  than  use,  s» 
none  of  the  books  are  allowed  to  be  removed,  except  by  some 
special  grace  and  favour.  Six  professors  are  attached  to  the  di- 
vinity class ;  and  the  course  of  theological  studies  must  be  attend- 
ed four  years.  Nine  professors  of  law ;  and  the  course  prescribed 
is  four  years.  Ten  professors  belong  to  the  class  of  philosophy ; 
and  the  course  three  years.  There  are  ten  professors  attached  tx> 
the  class  of  medicine ;  and  those  who  intend  to  practice  as  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  must  attend  the  different  lectures  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  Every  medical  student  is  obliged,  by  the 
statutes,  to  attend  the  several  courses  of  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine live  years ;  and  he  must  attend  two  years  out  of  the  five  at 
the  public  hospital — ^he  pays  SO  florins  annually,  for  four  years, 
which  entitles  him  to  be  free  to  all  the  lectures,  and  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  fifth  year  he  pays  nothing,  and  he  can  then  take  his 
examination  for  a  degree.     He  undergoes  three  examinations  tH 

Erivate,  before  the  whole  medical  faculty,  these  are  generally  an 
our  ^nd  a  half  long,  and  are  reported  to  be  strict  and  severe  : 
the  graduates  publish  no  thesis.  Two  courses  of  lectures  ars 
given  during  die  year ;  the  winter  course  commences  in  No- 
vember, and  ends  in  April ;  the  summer  course  begins  iu  April, 
and  ends  in  August — ^two  months  only  are  left  for  holidays.  In 
many  branches  of  the  medical  class,  there  are  two  degrees  of  pro- 
fessorships, one  called  the  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the 
letter  is  filled  by  a  junior  member  of  the  University,  who  lec- 
tures in  the  summer,  or  fills  the  place  of  his  senior  in  case  of 
ilhiess,  or  any  absence  from  his  duty.  This  accounts  for  tho 
number  of  professors  in  the  German  Universities,  which  makes 
so  formidable  an  appearance,  when  the  printed  list  is  read  over 
by  a  foreigner.  The  number  of  students,  in  the  different  classes 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  amount^  to  about  eight  hundred ; 
and  -one  third  of  these  study  medicine.  The  accommodations 
for  dissection  are*  good  j  and  bodies  are  furnished  in  great  a- 
Ifuudance  from  the  hospital^  at  a  very  cheap  rate.    The  Emperor 
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Joseph  IL  in  1 784,  by  the  advice  of  BrambUla,  ordered  l|ie  4<^ 
tures  to  be  delivered  in  the  .German  language,  instead  of  the 
Xatin,  as  they  had  usually  been  given — the  consequence  was, 
that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  without  education,  put  them- 
-selves  in  the  way  of  .assiuning  the  title  of  doctor ;  and  the  tovrn 
^f  Vienna  ^as  soon  Qvecnui  by  persons  calling  themselves  phy- 
sicians, because  many  .convents  .were  aboliabed  about  the  same 
time,  which  prevented  them  from  hecoming  monks^  Gradu- 
4|tes  of  any  university,  were  allowed  to  practise  at  Vienna; 
hence,  the  profession  became  ioo  much  crowded  and  degraded  % 
and  it  was  necessary,  lately,  to  set  aside  som^  of  the  capricious 
innovations  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  to  make  the  access  to  a  de^ 
gree  more  .d^fiicidt,  and  the  necessary  passport,  some  classical 
education.  Some  .of  the  lectures — ^and  all  the  examinations,  ar^ 
now  held  again  in  Latin*  This  scheme  for  improving  the  state 
of  medical  practice^  failed  in  its  execution,  the  intention,  howevefj 
was  good,  as  it  came  from  a  sovereign,  .who  ^endeavoured  to  do 
more  for  the  improvement  of  medical.  n\en,  and  the  health  of  htf 
subjects,  than  all  .the  governments  of  modern  Europe.  It  will  be 
«ufHcient  to  adduce,  by  w^  of  :example,  tjie  history  of  the  RoyaJ 
•Military  Acadomyi  which  is  called  after  the  noble  founder'^ 
name.  The  Josmhine  Academy^  is  one  of.  the  most  distinguished 
monuments  of  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  Joseph  I^.  Be- 
fore  his  ixvc^  ^he  study  of  military  surgery  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  was  in  ^uch  a  loff^  state,  in  jth^  Empire^  that  sui;*- 
^eons  for  the  army,  weire  necessarily  sotught  for  irt  other  coun- 
;tries  \  hence,  the  Emperor  was  inducc^d  to  establish  an  academy^ 
for  instructing  his  own  subjects  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
healing  art :  JFor  this  purpose,  a  considerable  space  of  ground 
-was  bought,  and  a  handsome  1>uilding  erected,  and  the  Academy 
was  opened,  in  Novembar  1785,  by  the  president  Brambilla.  He 
was  the  first  appointed  to  this  office ;  and  he  drew  up  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  institution,  in  a  style  qui^e  characteristic 
of  a  genius  of  Germany,  they  occupy  no  less  than  two  quarto 
volumes  !  There  are  six  professors,  who  undertake  different  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  anatomy,  surgery,  a^  medicine.  The 
five  senior  take  the  office  of  president  by  rotation,  and  they  re- 
main in  that  office  for  two  years.  They  have  the  rank  of  Counsel- 
lors of  State  to  his  Majesty;  and  they  are  physicians  and  surgeons 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  army.  A  military  hpspital  is  attach- 
•ed  to  this  Academy,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  under  good  re- 
Ijulations.  The  total  number  ot  students  amounts  nearly  to  two 
liundred,  some  of  them  have  appointments  in  the  army,  and  en- 
joy particular  privileges,  such  as  boarding  and  lodging  At  the 
-Academy,  &c.— all  of  them  wear  a  uniform^  and  are  in  somp 
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measure  under  milkary  regtdations.  The  lectures  afe  deliTered 
in  the  Getinan  language  j  and  the  course  of  studies  is  continued 
for  two  years,  without  intermission ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod the  students  undergo  an  examination,  and  those  who  are 
deemed  qualified,  have  a  diploma  gnuited  to  them,  and  are  pre« 
sented*  with.  a.  medical  commission  in. the  army.  .  There  is  an 
useful  library  for- the  benefit  of  the  pupils ;  it  is  a  upon  a  small 
scale,  but  contains  the  principal  and  best  practical  authors  in 
various  languages.  *  In  the  middle  of  the  library  stands  a  marble 
bust  of  the  founder,'  with  the  following  motto : 

*«  JOSEPHUS  II.  AUGUSTUS. 
«<  HIC  VERO  PRIMUS." 

The  c^iqet.of  natural  history,  contains  a  few  specimens  of 
she  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  chiefly,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  on  materia  medica,  and  chemical  pharmacy.  But  the 
principal  curiosity  at  this  institution,  is  the  anatomical  collection 
of  wax  figures.  All  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
modelled,  and  represented  in  coloured  wai(,  after  the  manner  of 
the  celebrated  collection  at  Florence,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  distinguished  man,  Felix  Foktana.  The  bones,  and  mus« 
cles,  and  ligaments,  are  represented  in  profuse  variety — ^the  mora 
delicate  preparations  of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and 
Soft  p^rt#,  are  particularly  beautiful,  and  above  all,  the  morbid 
preparations.  This  kind  of  wax  modelling,  is  well  adapted  for 
showing  diseased  appearances,  such  as  cancerous  tumours  of  the 
bre^t,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  and  the  various  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  .eyes,  &c. ;  a  great  variety  of  figures  of  this  descrip.* 
tion  are  to  be  seen,  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  occupy  seve- 
ral rooms,  in  glass  cases,  with  drawings  hung  over  each  pvepara- 
tionj  and  the  description,  written  in  three,  sometimes  ii>fourdif<^ 
ferent  languages,  'is  contained  in  a  drawer  underneath.  Many 
whole  length  figures  might  have  been  spared,  these  are  made  ac- 
£:ording  to  somie  of  Albinus'  tables,  ahdare  unnecessary,  besides 
being  disgusting  to  the  eye,  from  the  flaring  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  faded  colour  of  many  parts.  The  skeletons,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  the.  muscles,  and  blood-vessels,  vroiild  have  been  muck 
better  made  from  dried  and  injected  subjects.  Some  delicata 
preparations  of  the  nerves,  made  by  Fontatta  hin^elf,  are  very  va-« 
luable,  since  they  give  distinct  views  of  some  difficult  and  im- 
portant parts  of  anatomy,  which  can  seldom  be  shewn  in  th» 
dead  body.  A  complete  series  of  preparations,  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, and  the  different  positions  of  the  foetus,  in  natural  and  com- 
plicated labours,  fills  one  chamber.  The  whole  collection  is  rich 
and  valuable^  in  many  respects — ^it  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards 
ef  60,000  florins,  a^d  it  has  all  the  nxerit  of  bedng  uncommon. 
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Synochos .26 


Quarterfy  Report  (f  Diseases  treated  at  tie  PUBLIC  DlSPMNBAMT^ 

(near  Care^streetyJLondoriy  from  91.  August  to  SO.  Nov.  1806. 

AcvTB  Diseases. 

No.  of 

Erysipelas a 

Dyseoteria ij 

Cholera     .     • 7 

Hcjpatitis X 

Periionitis i 

Phlegmasia  doleos      •      .     •  1 

Abortus      »••••••  t 

Ophthalmia  •...••  i 

Pertussis i 

Febris  infaotam  .    •    •     •    •  8 

Dentitio   • a 

Cynanche  tonsillaris     •    •    •  4 
parotidxa     •     .    .  i 


Rbeumatismus  acutiu 
Hydrocephalus      •     1. 
Arthritis  rbeuroatica 
Catarrhus  .     .     •     • 
Peripneumonia 

notba 


7 

I 
6 

9 

I 


Hemoptysis 7 

Variola      •     .    \     .     .     •     .  3 

Rubeola 6 

Scarlatioa  Auginosa    ...  4 

Herpes  zoster a 

Urticaria 4 


Vertigo 8 

Ccphalapa  . JO 

Asthenia •  ^7 

Syncope •    .     i 

Hsmicrania i 

Dyspepsia  ...••••     9 

Gastrodynia 21 

Hsmatemesis i 

Icterus     .     ..*••.     I 
Dolores  hepatici.     •      •     .     •     i 

Eoterodynia 8 

Diarihoea  .    ^     .      •      .    •     25 

Vern^inatio 3 

Marasmus  ..•••..     6 
Tabes  meseoterica      •      •      •      i 

Tympanites 2 

Haemorrhois 4 

Catarrhus  chronicus       •     .     •  58 
Asthma •     i 


Chronic  Diseases. 
No.  of 
Catec 


No.  of 


Pleurodyne 2 

Rbeumatismus  chronicus  •  .  35 
Lumbago  et  sciatica      •    •     .    ; 

Nephralgia 2 

Leucorrhoea •  la 

Menorrhagia .6, 

Amenorrhcea  et  chlorosis  •  •  7 
Dysmenorrhoea  •  •  •  4  •  1 
Hysteria    ••••...     i 

Epilepsia *     •     j 

Paralysis  ••••..'•  3 
Hydrops    ••••••«    11 

Scrofula     4 i 

Scabies 4 

Pityriasis   ..•«...     x 

Psoriasis 4 

Lichen  ••••••«     ^     i 

Prurigo      .••••..     6 

Impetigo 6 


Phthisis  pulmonalis     •      •     .     16  I 

During  the  month  of  September,  and  the  greater  part  of  Octo* 
her,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  mild,  and  tolerably 
uniform  ^  and  there  was  little  rain  till  towards  the  end  of  the  lat^ 
ter  month.  From  that  time,  to  the  middle  of  November,  the 
weather  was  more  variable,  though,  on  the  whole,  mild ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  wet,  but  the  fogs  have  been  more 
rare,  and  less  intense,  Aan  if  usual  at  this  season  ii>  London. 
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•  A  rery  large  proportion  of  tlie  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  com-» 
libints  have  occurred  within  the  last  three  weeks ;  the  former 
have  been  chiefly  severe  among. children,  in  whom  diey  assumed 
the  form  of  peripneumonia.  The  breath  became  rapidly  short 
wd  difficult,  the  heat  of  the  skin  greatly  increased,  and  the  pulse 
much  hurried ;  the  cough  vras  frequent,  short,  and  attended  with 
a  rattlbg  noise*  These  symptoms,  however,  were  much  more 
alarming  .than  fatal ;  they  generally  yielded  speedily  to  blisters. 

The  number  of  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  near* 
ly  in  the  same  small  proportion,  as  in  the  two  former  autumnal 
quarters,  since  the  commencement  of  these  reports,  the  season 
having  been  mild  in  a  similar  degree.  Other  disorders,  however^ 
connected  with  the  derangement  of  the  biliary  system  and  bowels^ 
have  occurred  more  frequently  than  the  mildness  of  the  season 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate ;  especi^ly  the  summer  fever, 
headach,  vertigo,  ^c.  The  sununer  fever,  or  synochus,  has  pre* 
vailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  its  symptoms  have  not  foUow- 
ed  the  precise  course  described  by  Galen,  and  Salvages  *,  under 
the  titles  of  Synochus  biJhsa  and  S.  ariensy  nor  of  that  which  Dr 
WiUan  has  described ;  neither  has  it  changed  its  type,  during 
October  and  November,  to  a  more  typhoid  or  malignant  form, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  dUious  fever  of  autumn,  as 
mentioned  by  Drs  Sydenham,  Fothergillf  and  "Wlllan^.  The  first 
attack  was,  in  some  instances,  commenced  by  a  sudden  headach 
and  vertigo,  which  were  followed  by  pains  in  the  limbs  and  loins, 
thirsty  and  moderate  heat  of  skin,  with  little  preceding  shivering. 
The  tongue  was  generally  covered  with  an  uniform  white  fur, 
which  sometimes  inclined  to  a  brown  colour  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  bowels  were  usually  rather  costive  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  there  was,  in  several  cases,  a  slight  tension  and  tender- 
ness  of  the  abdomen,  especially  about  the  umbilicus.  The  pulse 
was  from  90  to  120,  sometimes  with  a  slight  sharpness  in  its 
beat,  but  more  frequently  feeble,  and  almost  always  small.  In 
a  very  few  instances,  a  slight  degree  pf  delirium  was  observed. 
In  those  who  were  seen  within  three  or  four  days  from  the  at- 
tack, a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  gave  speedy  relief 
to  the  symptoms,  and  the  fever  proved  of  short  duration.  But 
id  those  in  whom  the  fever  had  already  continued  for  six  or  eight 
days,  who  had  beeii  making  a  free  use  of  wine  and  other  stimu- 
lants, or  in  whom  the  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  had 
been  neglected,  it  proved  generally  obstinate  \  purgatives,  though 
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emptying  the  bowels  occasioned  no  diminution  of  the  febrile 
^mptoms,  and  diaphoreticsi  and  cordial  medicines,  were  equally 
inert  ^  the  pulse  continued  frequent  and  irritable,  the  tongue  fur- 
red, the  skin  rather  hot,  and  the  limbs  very  feebly  and  languid, 
till,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the  patient  found  himself  in  a  state 
of  recovery.  Children,  who  have  been  attacked  .vrith  this  dis* 
ease,  were  generally  very  quickly  relieved  by  geixtle  evacuations 
of  the  bowels. 

Headach  and  vertigo  have  occurred  in  several  instances,  obvi- 
ously ih  connexion  with  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels/ 
and  readily  removed  by  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives  and  -absorb- 
ents. A  vertigo,  whicn  may  be  termed  MiMdf  appeared  in  some 
cases,  without  any  headach,  coming  on  suddenly,  at  intervals,  in 
an  extreme  degree ;  so  diat  even  sitting,  the  patient  with  diffi- 
culty supported  himself.  The  digestive  po^el^  Were  greatly  en** 
feebled,  and  sickn'ess  occasionally  ensued  after  taking  food.  The 
bowels  were  slightly  constipated ;  the  tongue  white  |  but  the 
pulse  natural,  or  even  slower  than  natural-;  and  the  skin  cool. 
Moderate  doses  of  magnesia  vitriolata,  with  magnesia  itself,  in' 
some  cordial  distilled  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  sihall  dose' 
of  calomel,  were  soon  followed  by  a  return  of  tiealth.'-      * 

The  term  Plegmasia  dolens^  has  been  appropriated  bV  Dr  Hulf 
of  Manchester,  to  the  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity  m  puerpe- 
ral women,  which  was  first  described  by  Mr  White  of  the  same 
place,  and  afterwards  more  clearly  elucidated  by  Dr  C.  B.  Trye,  of 
Gloucester.  This  is  a  painful  anasarca,  generally  of  one  leg  on- 
ly, commencing  at  the  top  of  the  thigh,  and  extending  down* 
wards,  with  extreme  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb.  Notwith- 
standing the  various  recent  discussions  on  the  subject,  the  nature 
of  the  disease  seems  to  require  further  elucidation.  The  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  groin,  and  of  cold  to  the  limb,*  and  the  re- 
peated use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  removed  the  complaint 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  The  reduction  of  the  swelled  limb 
was  aided  by  a  gentle  friction,  after  the  pain  and  tenderness  had 
gone  off.  The  whole  limb  had  been  fomented,  before  I  saw  the 
patient,  apparently  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  soreness  of 
the  limb,  and  without  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  pain.  The 
disease  is  somewhat  rare  ;  it  is  described  as  frequently  running  a 
course  of  12  or  14  weeks*  Three  cases,  which  I  have  seen^ 
yielded  in  less  than  a  month  \  two  of  them  within  a  fortnight. 

London^  Ntro.  SO.  1806.  Thos.  Bateman^^ 
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Obrervatwns  on  Amputation  M  the  HijH  Joint.     By  Xambs  VeitCH^ 
Esq.  Surgeon,  Member  of  the  Roy^l  Medical  tnd  Physical  So*^ 
cieties  of  Ediabur^,  and  lately  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval 
.  Hotpitaly  Plymouth. 

l^OK  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  the  surgeon  has  to  per*- 
r-  fbrm^  it  often  happenS)  that  the  most  formidable  and  alarm- 
itig  accidents  are  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  him  ( 
mni  'which  require  immediate .  aid,  otherwise,  the  unfortunate 
patient  sinks  a  yictim  to  the  accident  which  has  befallen  him» 
Aioagly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  afford  the 
«ioat  prompt-  assistance,  when  called  upon  to  attend  those 
tfuffning  mJer  wounds  and  accidents,  and  actuated  with  a 
desiie  cf  doing  this  as  effectually  as  possible,  I  have  been  ge^ 
Aerally  in  the  habit  of  particularly  rcTohring  the  more  important 
operations  of  surgery  in  my  mind  ^  and,  in  proportion  to  the  dif* 
ficokies  which  attend  them,  have  they  commanded  my  attention^ 
wilb  the  double  view  of  being  able  to  meet  them  with  compo-v 
TOL.  mi  MO.  10.  I  sure 
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sure  when  presented  to  me»  and  of  devising  means  for  avertings  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  occurrence  of  such  difficulties.  In  naval,  as 
weU  as  military  life,  the  duties  of  the  surgeon  present  a  grand 
and  animating  picture,  by  the  ravages  which  they  enable  the  con- 
stitution to  repair,  and  consequent  disasters  which  they  avert. 
The  mind  of  the  surgeon,  on  whom  this  feeling  strongly  ope- 
rates, will  often  be  rewarded/  with  the  most  delightful  of  all  sa- 
tisfactions, in  restoring  a  fellow  creature  to  health,  his  children, 
and  his  friends,  who  must  certainly  have  perished  without  his  in- 
terference :  and  this  exalted  and  renned  sentiment  will  be  excited, 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  the  patient  laboured  under, 
and  which  consequently  roused,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude, 
the  genius,  self-command,  and  intrepidity  of  the  surgeon. 

Amongst  the  many  operations  to  which  my  mind  has  carried 
.me,  previous  to  perfornlmg  it  oh  the  livin|f  body,  that  of  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint  has  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of  my  attention  j 
and  the  result  of  my  reflections  is,  that  the  present  aversion  to  this 
bperatioh  is  not  well  founded,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  practi- 
cable, and  often  likely  to  be  followed  bv  recovery,  where,  without 
it,  the  patient  must  be  consigned  to  nis  grave.  The  necessity 
of  amputation  at  the  shoulder  often  presents  itself,  and  the 
operation  is  often  performed  with  success.  The  same  causes 
which  give  rise  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  will  ,be 
found  to  require  the  same  resources  from  surgery  at  the  hip- 
joint  j  but  here,  the  operatiqil  is  less  frequently  performed, 
from  its  being  more  formidable  in  its  nature;  and  certainly, 
when  we  weigh  this  operation  on  its  own  base,  andcompaxe 
fts  probable  effects  upon  the  constitution,  with  any  other  single 
operation,  we  must  admit  the  hazard  to  be  very  great,  under 
the  present  mode  of  performing  it:  Amputation  performed 
at  the  hip-joint,  as  a  last  resource,  is  pert^linly  fraught  with 
more  danger  than  the  same  operation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  or  any 
other  part  of  tlie  body  ;  still,  it  ought  not,  on  this  account,  to  be 
declined,  where  it  can  remove  a  disease,  or  remedy  the  effects  of 
an  accident,  that  must  certainly  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  It  is 
a  misfortune,  that  Mr  Pott  imbibed  opinions  injurious  to  the  use- 
ful tendency  of  this  great  and  necessary  operation,  as  his  autho- 
rity was  calculated  to  have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  pro*- 
fessional  men  j  s^ld  probably  has,  in  many  cases,  reconciled 
them  to  the  idea  of  relinquishing  it.  I  will  venture  to  afErm, 
that  had  he  adopted  a  clifierent  line  of  conduct  in  delivering  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  not  acted  towards  this  operation, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which 
he  has  clearly  and  ably  laid  down,  under  those  circumstances 
where  a  patient  is  placed  between  the  necessity  of  submitting 
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to  an  operation  or  the  graVe,  that  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  . 
would,  long  before  now,  have  rewarded  the  surgeon  with  as  great 
a  proportion  of  success,  as  other  operations  of  this  nature. 

Mr  Pott  says,  "  to  remove,  or  even  to  relieve  any  of  the  mii 
series  to  which  mankind  are  liable,  is  a  very  satisfactory  employ- 
ment ;  but  to  attend  on  a  disteniper  from  its  beginning,  through 
along  and  painful  coutse,  to  its  last  fatal  period,  without  even  th^ 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  be  really  ser\'ice- 
able,  is,  of  all  tasks,  the  most  unplea$ant.  In  such  cases,  any  at- 
tempts, however  hazardous,  provided  they  were  rational,  would 
be  justifiable ;  certainly  then,  whatever  is  not  in  itself  danger- 
ous, and  affords  the  smallest  ray  of  hope,  ought  to  be  embrac- 
ed.'* Here  I  coincide  most  perfectly  with  Mr  Pott ;  but  it  is  truly 
singular,  that  a  gfeat  surgeon,  influenced  by  such  feelings  as 
reflect  credit  on  his  heart,  should  abandon  this  useful  principle^ 
and  be  found  to  say,  that  «  amputation  in  the  hip-joint,  is  not 
an  impracticable  operation  (although  it  be  a  very  cireadful  one), 
I  very  well  know.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  ever  done  it,  but  I 
have  seen  it  done,  and  I  am  now  very  sure  I  shall  never  do  it^ 
unless  it  be  on  the  dead  body." 

The  opinions  of  Mr  Pott,  on  this  important  operation,  do  not 
seem  in  unison  with  his  great  talents  as  a  surgeon  5  they  appeaf 
to  me  the  result  of  some  hasty  prejudice,  and  do  not  run  like 
that  stream  of  useful  information,  genius,  and  elegance  generally 
pervading  his  works.  I  contend,  in  conformity  to  the  opinioxl 
first  quoted  from  Mr  Pott,  that  no  necessary  operation  ought  to 
be  discarded,  because  it  is  formidable  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thi$ 
character  of  the  operation  ought  to  constitute  a  strong  reason,  why 
it  should  be  ndinutely  cultivated,  and  m^e  familiar,  in  all  its  parts, 
to  our  judgments,  and  our  feelings,  which  appears'  to  me  to  be 
the  true  mode,  both  of  rendering  service  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  of  overcoming  difficulties.  The  great  objection  to  thii 
operation  is,  the  difficulty  of  Commanding  the  hemorrhage,  un- 
der any  mode  hitherto  adopted  with  which  I  am  acquaiilted  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  great  chance  of  the  patient  dying  under  thtf 
hands  of  the  sUrgeon.  Taking  up  the  artery,  after  passing  front 
beneath  the  ligament  of  Fallopius,  does  not  avert  this  danger ; 
and  it  is  further  objectionable,  as  adding  the  operation  of  aneurisni 
to  that  of  amputation.  If  the  dangef  from  hentorrhage  can 
be  overcome,  certainly  the  depth*  and  extent  of  incision  will 
prove  no  serious  objection  to  this  operation  being  performed ;  and, 
by  the  mode  of  operating  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  this  dif^ 
Eculty  will,  I  hope,  be  completely  surmounted.  The  man  who 
suffers  double  amputation  of  legs  or  thighs,  or  of  one  leg  and  one 
^igh,  has  certainly  a  greater  extent  of  wound  and  irritation  in^ 
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llicted  on  his  constitution,  than  in  the  operation  now  to  be 
described  *• 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a  tabled  of  the  height  usually 
employed  in  amputation,  when  the  tourniquet  is  to  oe  apf^ied 
in  the  groin,  so  as  to  act  on  the  superior  part  of  the  femo- 
ral artery.  The  assistants  will  now  secure  the  patient,  support 
the  limb,  and  retract  the  integuments,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  am- 
putation.  This  being  done,  and  the  suigeon  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thigh,  he  will  commence  his  first  circular  incision,  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  ordinary  amputation  of  the  thigh| 
and  carry  it  through  the  integuments  and  fascia,  freely  into  the 
substance  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  which  the  assistant  will  im- 
mediately retract,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  commence,  without 
delay,  a  second  circular  incision,  at  a  point  somewhat  higher,  to 
be  carried  directly  to  the  bone.  When  the  muscles  are  com- 
pletely divided,  the  next  object  is  to  cut  the  bone  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  circular  incision ;  with  this  Ttew,  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  inside,  and  another  en  the 
outside  of  the  thigh,  commencing  each  incision  at  the  top  of 
the  inferior  section  of  the  muscles,  and  carrying  it  towards  the 
knee,  somewhat  more  than  two  inches  from  the  place  of  its  com- 
mencement. This  being  done,  the  muscles  are  to  be  dissected  from 
the  bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  knee,  to  the  extent  <^  an  inch  and 
a  half,  near  which  point  the  bone  must  be  divided.  This  part  of 
the  operation,  it  is  evident,  can  give  no  pain,  and  will  not  occupy 
half  a  minute.  The  next  step  is  to  secure  all  the  blood-vessels^ 
as  in  ordinary  amputation,  to  which  the  removal  of  the  leg,  in  the 
manner  directed,  gives  the  most  perfect  access.  The  blood* 
Vessels  being  all  properly  secured,  the  tourniquet  must  be  re* 
tfnoved,  and  the  patient  is  now  to  be  placed  on  the  sound  side,  when 
an  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  about  two  inches  above  the 
trochanter,  and  continued  in  a  direct  line  with  that  projection,  te 
the  extremity  of  the  stump.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  bone  as 
a  tumour  or  foreign  body,  to  be  removed  by  expert  and  steady  dis^ 
section,  commencing  from  below  upwards,  and  detaching,  in  the 
direction  of  the  acetabulum,  the  adhering  muscles  on  each  side. 
The  muscles  attached  to  the  trochanter  being  freely  cut,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  must  be  divided  circularly,  from  within  outwards, 
or  vice  versoy  according  to  the  thigh  operated  on,  (following  the 
Oiargin  of  the  socket)  \    and  during  this   process,  an  assistant 
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miist  press  the  bone  towards  the  opposite  thigh,  which  will 
force  it  from  its  socket,  and  enable  the  surgeon  to  lay  hold  of  the 
bead  of  it,  and  easily  separate  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
from  the  inside  of  the  bone,  a  step,  in  this  operation,  which  ought 
always  to  be  deferred  until  the  head  of  the  bpne  is  thoroughly  dis- 
lodged, by  the  division  of  the  ligamentum  rotundum  *. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  that  the  reason  of  my  leaving  a  part 
oi  the  thigh  bone  projecting  beyond  the  muscles  is,  to  enable  my 
assistant,  or  the  surgeon,  to  use  it  in  some  degree  as  a  lever,  tp 
accomplish  its  own  removal.  From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
parts  divided,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  apprehension,  did  the  surgeon  not  possess 
diQ  most  perfect  access  to,  as  well  as  command  over,  every  ves«- 
ael  which  he  divides.  Time  is  no  object ;  the  safety  and  re- 
covery of  the  patient  is  the  only  consideration ;  the  surgeon  is^ 
therefore,  when  he  divides  avesselofany  consequence,  to  make 
his  assistant  i;over  it  with  his  finger,  or  a  sponge,  and  deliberately 
to  take  it  up«  In  removing  large  tumours,  this  mode  of  securing 
the  vessels  is  attended  with  considerable  advantage  \  and  here  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  with  peculiar  force.  I  some  time  ago  re- 
moved a  tuxpour,  of  twenty  years  standing,  from  the  back  of  a  sail- 
ot^  that  measured  three  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  four  pounds  four  ounces.  I  also,  a  little  time  back,  in 
she  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  saw  Mr  Law  dissect  out,  with 
much  precision,  a  tumour  seated  on  the  side  and  back,  that 
weighed  twenty  pounds.  This  operation,  as  well  as  my  own> 
was  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

When  the  bone  ia  removed,  every  vessel  is  to  be  securedby  a  single 
thread,  one  half  of  which  is  tp  be  taken  oiF,  as  recommended  by  me, 
in  a  little  essay  on  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  secondary  hemorrhage, 
published  in  the  sixth  number  of  this  Journal,  under  the  head  In.> 
auirer,  and  signed  J%  D.  I  may  here  observe,  that  I  extend  the  mode 
tnere  recommended,  of  tying  the  blood-vessels,  and  arranging  the 
ligatures,  to  all  operations  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ves- 
sels by  ligature,  and  particularly  to  extirpation  of  the  testicles,  and 
aneurism,operations  where  it  has  beep  almost  the  constant  practice, 
not  only  to  use  one  very  broad  ligature,  but  to  apply  a  second 
equally  broad,  by  way  of  greater  security,  liroad  ligatures  stretch, 
insulate,  and  derange  the  relative  communications  of  the  extre^ 
mity  of  the  vessel  thus  taken  up,  and  excite  excessive  irrita« 
tion,  so  that  the  sources  of  vithlity,  of  the  part  tireated  in  this  man- 
ner, are  in  many  instances  cut  off,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  is 
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a  consequence.  The  single  ligatures  (which  I  consider  a  great 
advantage),  come  sooner  away,  than  under  the  usual  mode  of 
.taking  up  the  blood-vcsscls ;  and  their  safety  has  been  established 
in  sixteen  different  cases  of  amputation  above  the  knee,  five  below, 
•two  of  the  fore^arm,  one  of  the  arm,  performed  by  myself;  and 
in  none  of  these  cases  did  any  thing  in  the  form  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  occur. 

The  ligatures  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  wound,  are  to  be 
gently,  and  easily  drawn  out,  laterally,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  line  with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  secured,  and  the  wound  is  to 
be  closed  wi^  adhesive  slips.  The  circular  wound  is  next  to  be 
closed,  when  the  same  principle,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  liga- 
tures, is  to  be  attended  to,  as  recommended  in  the  paper  just 
noticed.  The  ligatures  are  to  lie  easily,  attached  to  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  divided  vessels ;  and  particular  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  slips,  to  avoid  extending  them  like 
vibrating  cords.  This  wound  is  likely  to  heal  with  great  rapidity, 
as  the  removal  of  the  bone  takes  away  the  resistance  it  would 
give  to  the  union  of  the  soft  parts,  and  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  docs  in  every  case  of  ordinary  amputation ;  and,  independent  of 
resistance,  its  nard,  sharp  edge,  and  rough  extremity,  may  act  on 
parts  so  acutely  sensible  from  recent  division,  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  a  foreign  body,  until  the  economy  of  the  system  adapts  itself 
to  the  loss  which  the  constitution  has  sustained.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  recommend,  in  the  removal  of  the  thigh  bone  by  dis- 
section, keeping  the  knife  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  in  the 
circular  dissection,  as  well  as  ill  separating  from  above  downwards, 
or  vice  versa.  The  distance  at  which  the  incision  is  to  be  begun 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
circumference  of  the  thigh  to  be  operated  on,  and  then  measur- 
ing the  half  of  its  diameter  from  the  pubic  side  of  the  thigh.  The 
mode  of  operating  which  I  have  just  described,  may  be,  in  many 
cases,  usefully  extended  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  closed  this  paper,  by  adverting  to  a 
note  attached  to  a  valuable  and  interesting  case  of  aneurism,  com- 
municated by  Mr  Abemethy,  in  the  last  Jiumber  of  the  Edinburgh 
.  Journal ;  but  this  I  decline  at  present,  as  I  may  at  a  future  period 
pommand  a  sufficient  leisure,  to  enable  me  to  resume  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  as  well  as  amputation  at  the  hip 
and  shoulder-joint  f. 
.    Edinburgh,  Novesnbcr  1806. 
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•j*  Mr  Thomson,  the  ingenious,  ?ind  ;iblc  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  ait  tlil? 
place,  did  me  the  honour  of  perusiiig  this  pa|]er  in  msuiUKript ;  9M  ha»  r^ 
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J^etter  to  Dr  James  Hapulton^  Senior  PJtysician  to  tJie  Rmfol  Infirnf 
maty  hf  Edinburgh^  on  the  Cure  tf  Scarlatina,  By  Jonathan 
BiNMS,  Physician,  Lancaster.    Communicated  by  Dr  Hamilton. 
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THINK  the  public  much  indebted  to  thee,  for  the  <<  Obserra- 
tioDS  on  Purgative  Medicines.'^  The  facts  speak  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  practice  in  various  diseases  ;  yet  I  think  thou  ap- 
pearest  inclined  to  ascribe  too  much  of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlatina  at  Ackworth  School  to  purgatives,  probably 
from  a  supposition  that  they  were  used  much  more  plentifully 
dian  was  really  the  case,  i  judge  so  fibm  thy  remark,  p.  39. 
of  2A  edition,  that  «  calomel  was  given  in  repeated  doses,  to  an 
extent  heyond  former  example!^  From  this,  I  suppose  thou  must 
have  received  some  erroneous  information  respecting  it,  as  it  is 
very  difierent  from  what  I  expressed  in  Dr  Willan's  work  on  Cu- 
taneous Diseases.  My  expression,  p.  357.  is^  «  small  doses  of 
calomel,  and  other  laxatives,  were  occasionally  administered.''  ^The 
children  wer6  from  about  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
dose  made  use  of  was  generally  thrf  e  or  four  grains  of  calomel. 
I  do  not  recollect  ordering  more  than  five  grains,  even  on  re? 
covery,  to  the  oldest  and  stoutest  of  the  children  \  and  during 
the  increase  of  the  disease,  it  was  mostly  given  without  any  other 
laxative  medicine,  so  that  it  seldom  operated  mpre  diah  as  a 
gentle  laxatives  and  it  was  rajrely  given  more  frequently  than 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  onlv  in  case  of  costiveness, 
except  when  the  disease  was  on  the  ilechne. 

I  think  it  probable  that  i  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  doses, 
as  the  medicines  were  made  up  in  the  apothecary's  shop  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  either  under  my  own  inspection,  or  by  my  im- 
mediate direction,  by  a  person  on  whom  I  could  rely.  4 

It  appears  by  a  quotation  of  Dr  WiU^n,  p.  356.  th^t  «  Dr  Rush 
gave  calomel  in  moderate  doses,  in  every  stage  of  the  disorder :"  and 
from  the  Ipswich  account,  quoted  by  Dr  Willan,  as  well  as  by 
thyself,  mercurius  dulcisf  (another  term  for  calomel),  was  given 
to  children  in  doses,  from'  five  grains  to  a  scruple,  and  even  to 
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conunended  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  ligature  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  practised  with  ^o  much  advantage,  to  the  particular  attention  9^ 
ills  pupils. 
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Tiolfa  drachm.    These  must  be  allowed  to  exceed  what  was  given 
at  Ackworth. 

Thy  opinion  of  the  use  of  put gative  medicines  in  this  disease^ 
as  mentioned^  p.  31.  appears  to  be  «  only  to  remedy  the  im-> 
paired  action  of  the  intestines^  and  secure  the  complete  expuls^ 
ef  their  contents;  and  thus  to  profent  any  aectmiulation  front 
Yemaining  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  dtt  tymptomsi  and  pvo* 
duce  f ludier  source  of  suffering  to  the  padent.''  But  surely  that 
is  far  from  beinff  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  alarming  dit* 
ease.  Naf ,  I  fiad»  in  p»  S4.  tfaom  allOweat,  that  <«  the  uae  of 
pur|[ative  medicines  in  scarlatina»  dots  not  supersede  the  other 
sources  of  reKef  and  comfort,  which  have  been  found  psoper  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease/'  &c.  Yet  thou  seemest  to  think 
that  what  was  due  to  calomel  is  ascribed  by  me  to  gargles,  I  sop* 
pose  from  my  expression,  in  p.  S6S.  that  ^  it  was  Mefy  owing 
to  them  that  few  of  the  children  at  Ackwordi  School  had  s 
diarrhcea,  or  any  affection  6i  the  alimentary  canal."  I  had  be^ 
fore  allowed,  p.  357.  that  «  calomel,  and  other  laxatives,  had  m 
Undenof  to  prevent  excoriations  of  the  intestiRal  cand,  auad  i3tm 
consequent  diarriicea."  Tet^  as  the  frequent  use  of  gargles,  I 
apprehend,  checks  the  gangrenous  and  putrid  tendency  of  die 
toiUils  and  neighbouring  parts,  by  correcting  and  diluting  the 
acrid  or  viscid  matter  generated  there,  and  causee  it  to  be  dis» 
charged  by  the  mouth,  my  prevent  much  of  it  from  being  swal- 
lowed, and  the  deleterious  effects  which  it  would  produce  on 
the  scomach  and  intestines  \  and  surely  it  is  better  to  do  this, 
than  to  have  it  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  so  require  to  be  evacuated  downward?  by  purgatives* 
And  though  I  think  thus  highly  of  gargles,  I  do  not  oonceive 
that  they,  or  even  purgatives,  have  any  immediate  effiect  in  di-« 
minishing  the  general  febrile  state  of  the  system  in  this  disease, 
which  I  consider  tf  the  first  ifnportaHce*  To  counteract  this,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  debility,  and  the  disposition  to  general  pu^ 
trescence,  the  bark,  aromatics,  ammonia^  or  vitriolic  acid,  wine 
in  lerge  quantity,  sometimes  brandy,  very  nutritious  diet,  &c* 
were  given,  as  will  appear  by  perusing  p.  S6S--»5.  of  the  work 
before  quoted.  And  this  practice,  which  to  some  has  appealed 
inconi^istent  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  body  prevailing  in  this 
disease,  I  have  attempted  to  defend  in  a  letter  to  Dt  Willan, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  15th  Vol.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  p,  491,  et  seq,  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  sub> 
joining,  as  an  additioivil  proof  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  the 
liberal  use  of  wine,  &c.  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  months 
agoj  in  which  particular  atttention,  at  my  request,  was  given  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  uken  by  the  patseat.    I  think  much  is  not 

to 


to  be  ascribe  here  to  tbe  puTgattve  given  9t  ^  commenceinem^ 
M  tbe  patient  w)»  evidently  more  feveriih  after  it. 

1 806,  20tb  6th  month.  Aim  BnmtoDj  daught^  of  John  Broti^ 
ton^  Siui*9tTeec,  Lancaster,  aged  nearly  two  year^  and  tbiee  qnar^^ 
ter9»  was  yeateiday,  a  little  before  iioon»  obaerved  to  be  dull. 
Abont  three  o'clodc  thia  mornings  *aha  had  a  slight  convultton, 
I  aaw  her  about  nine.  8he  cmi^h^a  of  pain  in  me  back  of  tba 
nsfki  her  d^in'iahot;  but  ahewill  not  allow  me  to  feel  hei 
pulaew  On  inquiry,  whe^er  she  haa  any  complaint  in  the  tbroet» 
the  reply  from  the  mother  was,  she  had  not  obaerved  it  i  bu^ 
auppoaet  her  daughter  may  have  worms. 

Capiat  piDtinus  Puhr.  Ipecac,  gr.  vi. 

On  vi8tfein|  her  again  sbout  noon,  underatood  that  the  powder 
had  vomited  nee  gcmly )  fever  nearly  aa  before. 

1^  Calomd.  gr.  ij. 

Puiv.  Rhabarb.  gr.  vi.  m.  ft.  pulv.  tummins  hra  priimi  p9m^ 

ilst.  Meridie.  I  understand  she  vomited  again  in  the  even^ 
ing,  and  afterwards  had  one  copious,  and  two  small  loose  stools* 
I  find  her  now  very  hot  \  and  the  skin  red,  but  wi^out  rash ) 
and  on  inspecting  tne  throat,  the  tonsils  manifeat  considerable 
ulceration.  She  had  very  little  sleep  in  the  night,  but  appears 
very  drewsy.  Some  days  ago  she  played  with  another  child  la- 
bouring under  the  scarlet  fever. 

^^  Pulv.  Cinchonse.  5  ij. 

Pulv.  Aiomat.  gr.  x\y  m.  div.  in  pulv*  vi,  capt  i.  secunda  quaq* 
Aora. 

^  Lufiiai.  Rosae.  rub.  |  vij. 
Acid.  Vitriol.  dDut.  5  ij. 

Tinet.  Myrriue.  3  vi.  m.  pro  gargarismate,  etadaratis  faud" 
hu  opt  sk/nnu  immkiendo,  prsserim  ante  fctmettu  I^et  her  drink 
pfentifully  of  red  port  wine. 

Seven  in  the  evaiing.  I  learnt  that  she  began  to  use  the 
gargle,  and  take  the  powders  about  three  o'elock  i  has  taken  two 
powders,  and  drunk  about  a  tea  cupful  of  wine;  seems  much 
cooler^  and  every  way  betten     Cent*  Med.  ft  Fimsm* 

2Sd.  Half  past  nine,  A.  M.  Has  had  a  tolerable  night ;  the 
heat  moderate.  Continue  the  same  means.  Half  past  four,  P.  M. 
Not  quite  so  well,  and  rather  more  heat.    Continue. 

dSd.  Meridie.  Has  had  a  moderate  night.  The  heat  abated, 
I  was  now  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  which  is  124  in  the  mi* 
mite.  The  throat,  on  inspection,  appears  rather  better.  No 
rash,  and  the  redness  of  the  skin  diminished.  Continue  the 
aame  plan.    Six,  P.  M.  nearly  tbe  same.    Has  just  finished  m 

bottle 
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botde  of  red  port  wine,  of  the  usual  tfize.  She  has  taken 
tlie  whole  of  this  bottle  widiin  51  hours,  which  is  the  <Me£^ 
.  drink  she  has  taken ;  a  few  times  it  was  diluted  with  water  ^ 
sometimes  she  has  also  taken  a  little  water  alone,  and  once  this 
morning  some  milk*     Continue  powders,  gargle,  and  wine. 

24th.  11  A.  M.  Did  not  rest  well  last  night,  and  is  fretful  this 
morning,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  feel  the  pulse  %  but  it  appear- 
ed to  be  about  130.  No  extraordinary  redness  on  the  ddn,  ex- 
cept on  the  face,  and  this  probably  arises  chiefly  from  crying. 
Continue.  9  in  the  evening.  She  is  now  asleep,  which  aflbrds 
me  an  opportunity  of  feeling  the  pulse^  it  is  now  180.  Her  mo- 
ther says,  she  breathes  better  than  she  has  done  for  several  days. 
She  has  considerable  corrosive  discharge  from  the  nose,  which 
I  omitted  mentioning  before.  Was  very  unvirilling  to  take  the 
powder  this  evening  ;  was  s^ck  with  it,  and  vomited  a  good  deal 
of  phlegm,  but  takes  the  wine  very  well.  No  stool  to-day.  Con- 
tinue medicines  and  wine.  *     .  • 

25th.  11  A.  M.  A  rather  restless  night,  but  not  very  hot ; 
fretful  this  for«ioon.  Discharge  froiQ  nose  continues  consider- 
able. Continue.  7  in  the  evening.  Seems*  cfaeerfuler }  has  had 
a  costive  stool.     . 

26th.    As  well  as  yesterday.    Still  costive. 

Ija  Pulv.  e  Scammon.  cum  Calomel,  gr.  iv.  Copt,  nocte  out  maw. 
■  27th.  Meridie.  Is  nearly  .well.  The  powder  has  (^>ened  her 
moderately.  Has  taken  nearly  another  bottle  of  red  port,  and 
more  than  a  pint  of  elderberry  wine.  The  mother  seemed  sur- 
prised that  the  wine  produced  no  intoxicating  effect  on  so  young 
a  child ;  this  I  think  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  of  a  very 
debilitating  nature,  and  that  it  requires  very  invigorating  me^ 
dicines  and  regimen. 

'  It  is  possible  I  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  cordial  plan,  while 
I  am  apprehensive  thou  ascribest  too  much  to  pui^tives  in  this 
disease;  and  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Dr  Waldon*  con- 
fides too  much  in  the  antiseptic  powers  of  carbonic  acid  -gas, 
overlooking  the  quantity  of  spiritus  cinnammomi,  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  given  in  the  proportion  of  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  in  24<  hours;  this  quantity  of  brandy,  (no  in- 
considerable quantity  if  taken  by  children)  combined  with  a 
powerful  aromatic,  I  have  no  doubt  had  some  share  in  his  sig*? 
nal  success.  It  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Willan's  work  on  Scarlatina, 
that  in  the  epidemic  at  Ackworth,  I  frequently  added  brandy  to 
the  wine  ;  and,  on  some  occasions  gave  the  brandy  alone  ;  and  in 
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a  case  that  lately  occuted  heregi^e  patient  reje^ng  die  wine 
and  medicines  by  vomitings  undiluted  brandy  was  given  with 
▼ery  beneficial  effect.  Though  the  affusion  of  cold  water  was 
not  had  recourse  to  in  the  aboVe  case,  I  should  think  it  an  in-* 
justice  to  the  niemory  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  Dr  Currie,  (who 
-was  formerly  my  colleague  in  the  Liverpool  Dispensary),  were 
-I  not  to  express  my  full  conviction,  that  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
the  beginning  of  this  disease,  in  most  cases  in  which  the  heat  of 
thebody  is  much  increased,  if  the  patients  and  their  friends  will 
submit  to  it. 

I  now  wish  to  infer,  from  the  preceeding  observations,  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  place  our  chief  reliance  on  evacuating  medicines, 
as  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease,  though  I  consider  them  in 
various  cases,  not  only  safe,  but  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
probably  safer  at  Edinourgh,  on  account  of  its  <<  peculiarly  healthy, 
airy,  and  dry  site/'  than  in  many  other  places,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  islana,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
is  the  case  in  erysipelas  *.  '  I  should  therefore  think  it  adviseable 
to  caution  young  practitioners,  against  too  frequently  irritating 
die  stomach  and  intestines  with  medicines  of  this  class,  as  any 
thing  beyond  the  evacuation  of  the  acrid  matter,  will  probably 
tend,  not  only  to  weaken  the  whole  frame,  but  diminish  the  ei^ 
ficacy  of  some  other  medicines,  particularly  the  bark  :  yet  in  the 
MperveBing  dropsical  affection,  which  I  consider  as  a  sequela^ 
radier  than  a  stage  of  this  disease,  I  acknowledge  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  brisk  purgatives,  followed  by  diuretics  and  tonics  ; 
but  tUs  termination,  so  much  dreaded  by  thee,  very  rarely  oc- 
curs under  the  treatment  I  recommend.  I  shall,  however,  by 
way  of  appendix,  add  a  case,  to  which  I  was  lately  called,  and 
"which  I  conceive  was  of  this  kind, 

I  flatter  myself,  after  this  explanation,  thou  wilt  unite  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  it  was  not  to  the*  purgative  medicines  that  the 
success  in  treating  the  scarlatina  at  Ackworth  School  was  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  \  that  calomel  was  not  given  there  in  repeated 
doses,  to  an  extent  beyond  former  example  ;  that  I  have  not  im- 
puted benefits  to  other  remedies,  which  resulted  from  purgatives, 
or  expressed  any  thing  in  Dr  Willan's'^reatise,  which  unjustly 
derogates  from  their  efficacy,  but  have  given  those  employed  by 
me  their  due  share  of  merit ;  and  that,  though  I  have  spoken  of 
gargles  as  an  impoitant  remedy  in  this  disease,  I  consider  them, 
as  well  as  laxatives,*  merely  as  auxiliaries  to  the  stiU  more  im- 
portant. 


*  See  Medical  ^nd  F}iysical  Journal,  VoL  XV.  p.  492, 
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Bortaaty  c<tt4ial  ^ntiaeptic  phn*    I  aai|  with  much  req^ect*  thy 
friend*  Jon.  Bikns. 

J^ueastew^  litrfUt  mmth^  1807. 

,  J  Cau  rf  ii^idt  Brtathing  after  ScmrlatiM^r^Th^  2lst  of  9tk 
monthj  1806)  I  waa  desired  to  risit  a  girl  at  Wilson's  Boarding- 
Scbooli  ia  this  town»  about  nine  years  of  age^  who  had  under- 
gone  the  scarlet  ferer  in  the  beginning  qt  the  month,  dunj^ 
which  she  took*  by  the  direction  of  her  surgeon,  the  oxygenate^ 
muriatic  acid ;  also  a  decoction  of  the  yellow  bark,  with  acelate4 
water  of  kali  ^  and  afterwards,  the  emit  decoction,  with  some  of 
the  tincture  and  vitriolic  acid  i  and  after  these*  oue  dose  of  calo- 
mel, which  was  w^ked  oflf  with  cream  of  tartar  wbey,  and  man- 
na* Appearing  quite  well,  except  a  little  debility,  she  took  no 
inore  medicine  till  the  day  I  Mras  sen^  for,  when  her  countenanc€ 
was  rather  bloated  (  but  there  were  no  other  symptoms  of  dia- 
base, f.  ordered  the  calomel  to  be  repeated  at  bedtime,  and  the 
cream  of  tartar  whey,  with  manna,  in  the  morning ,  and  immedi^ 
ately  after  the  cq^eration  of  these  medicines,  to  b^in  to  take  th^ 
following  electu;|ry. 

1^  Ferri  prascip.  5  ij. 
Pulv.  arom.  5  i. 
Cons*  Aurant.  cort*  J  iss. 

Syr*  ejusdem  q.  s.  ft.  elect,  eujus  devoret  4rgra  fU4^iMim 
nucis  mofchatif  ter  dU^  supfrUk /Mtiomm  Vini  dUtdu 
S2d«  She  took  very  little  of  the  electuary,  for  this  evening  she 
was  seized  with  sickness,  thirst,  and  some  shortness  of  breath* 
9i  Conf.  arom.  3  !•  «        . 

Aquss  Cinnam*  |  iv.  m*  Capua  each,  uprg  re  aata. 
S3d.  The  complaints  rather. increased  early  this  morning. 
]Bl>  Kali  pr«par.  jss. 

Sucdi  Limohis,  5  vj.  m»  et  adde 
'  AquRs  fontanae,  3  ij. 
Sumaf  hujus  tnistura  co(k*  unum  e^u$id0  quaj^e  herm.    In  the 
forenoon,  the  breathing  became  very  short  and  troublesome  1  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  urinary  excretion  was  very  deficient  in 
quiintity. 

^  Tinct.  Digit,  purp.  (Phftr.  £din«) 
Sp.  Lavend.  comp.  a  5  i^s.  m. 
Dentur  guttle  octo^  en  quelib^t  vehtcuk^  se^und^  tertiave  quofue 
hora*  Repetatur  H/fistur^  cum  Kali,  &c.  In  the  evening  the  diffi« 
culty  of  breathing  increased.  Admoveatur  pectori  Emplastrum 
Cantharidis.  Rept.  Misiura  cum  Ammonia  Prapar.  gr.  xv*  loeg 
kali. 

24th.  This  qiornii^  the  breathing  still  more  trot^blesome  ^ 

so 
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so  far  from  1)^ing  aM^  tb  lie  do^^,  the  cannot  Vear  to  lean 
ba<^  in  tiie  leftst^  but  sits  oh  the  bed,  ixiiich  is  in  a  t^  ainf 
room»  rather  indinitig  forward,  both  night  ij^A  day }  and  tfiough 
her  head,  when  she  sbems  dhposed  to  sleeps  was  prevented  ftom 
falling  forward)  by  «  strip  of  linen  placed  across  the  forehead, 
mnd  holden  by  an  assistant  behind,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  she  cafl 
get  rest  for  five  seconds  without  starting  awake,  apparently  from 
the  distuibance  in  breathing ;  indeed^  iSm  respiration  is  so  quick^ 
that  she  with  difficulty  tj^ces  and  swallows  a  small  tea  spoonfid 
%t  a  time,  and  that  in  the  greatest  haste.  Little  or  no  urine  ts 
voided.  As  there  is  considerable  dilatation  of  the  pitpil  of  the 
eyes,  and  as  she  is  incapable  of  giving  a  panicular  account  of 
her  sensations,  fdr  fear  of  exhibiting  too  large  a  dt)se  of  digitalis^ 
the  following  diuretic  mixture  was  ordered  instead  of  it: 
]g;  Ol.  Terebinth,  gr.  xl. 

Vitellum  Ovi  unius ;  terantur  simtti,  dein  adjiat. 
Aq.  cinnam.  %  ij.  * 

Sacch.  purif.  5  ij.  m. 
Detur  ifwcA.  unum  secunia  quaqtm  fmra.    With  a  view  Off  relieve     1 
ing  the  breathing, 

1^  iEtheris  Vitriol.  5> 
Aq.  font.  |iij. 
Sp.  amilKm.  comp.  gr.  xL 
Syrupi  e  succo  moror.  ^  j.  m. 
Ci^atm  cock,  nnum  quambeumque  twrtmdi  iiffitulias  mdxilhi  urgefl 
On  my  second  visit  tonday,  finding  the  symptoms  extiiemely  urgent, 
nnd  nearly  the  whole  of  the  terebinthinate  mixttire  beihg  taken,  « 
tea  spoomul  at  a  time,  without  producing  any  sensible  effect,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  repeated,,  and  to  be  taken  as  fast  as  possible.    Im* 
ponatur  EtfipL  Canthar.  dorso  inter  scapulas^  et  repr.  Mistura  cum 
Mihere.    Third  visit.    Pupils  mudb  dilated ;  cannot  distinguish 
persons  In  die  toom,  except  by  their  voices  \  breathing  no  bet- 
ter ;  no  urine ;  strangury,  or  other  apparent  effect,  produced  by 
the  means  u^.     Rep.  Mist.  Tereh.  cui  adde  Ttnet.  Canthar.  %  ij. 
Omtinue  to  get  it  down  as  quickly  as  possible,  unless  some  un* 
pleasant  effect  should  be  produced  by  it.     Fourth  visit.     Con^ 
tinues  without  alteration.     Rep.  Mift.  Terti.  eum  Ttfict.  Cnnthar* 
Fifth  visit,  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.    Has  taken  all  the  terebin- 
diiaate  mixtures,  Except  abbut  two  thirds  of  the  last,  without  ef-   1 
feet.     For  a  supply  in  the  night,  if  she  be  able  to  take  it,  Rep. 
Mist.  Terek  cum  Ttnct.  Canth.  augendo  01.  Titvi.  dd  gtt.  tx. 

25th.  Morning  visit.  Scarcely  any  uHne  voided  \  nor  does 
the  bladd^  appear  t6  be  distended ;  no  strangury  *,  the  extre- 
mities cold  \  but  there  was  no  iinasarcous  affi^tton  in  the  feet 
or  anklesj  notwithstanding  that  the  extreme  dilScHltyof  breathy 

in^ 
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ing  had  ernitinaed  for  sereral  days  and  nights  ;  this  may  perhaps 
be  partly  accounted  for,  from  their  being  constantly  kept  in  bed^ 
and  not  allowed  to  hang  down.  Though  the  digitalis  has  been 
discontinued,  the  pupils  remain  dilaftfd,  with  a  total  loss  of  sights 
which  therefore  must  arise  from  some  other  cause.  The  respi- 
ration continues  most  distressing,  so  that  she  is  scarcely  a  moment 
8dil.  The  pulse,  when  it  could  be  numbered,  was  generally  be-* 
tween  140  and  160,  very*  feeble  and  fluttering ;  but  as  the  patient 
had  no  fever  in  this  attack,  it  vras  not  often  very  minutely  attend-* 
ed  to.  Rep*  Mist*  Terebin.  cum  Ttnet.  Canth.  uti  ultima.  Second 
visit.  No  amendment.  Rjp.  Mist,  cum,  Ttnct.  Canth,  et  01.  Terr^: 
gtt.  Ixxx.  Third  visit,  at  S  P.  M.  It  is  now  impossible  to  get 
down  the  mixture,  which  indeed  must  probably  have  been  giv-* 
en  up  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  for  the  particular  attention  and 
address  of  the  mistress  and  her  assistants.  There  now  appearing 
to  me  nothing  more  that  could  be  done,  nor  any  prospect  of  her 
continuing  over  the  night,  I  took  my  leave,  desiring,  however,  to 
be  informed  if  she  should  be  alive  in  the  morning ;  but  previous* 
ly  recommended  the  following  draught  to  relieve  her  suffering,  if 
an  opportunity  should  offer  K>r  giving  it. 
%  Tinct.Opii  gr.  xii* 
Aquse  font.  3  ij. 

Sacch.  purif.  3  j.  m.  fiat  haustus  quamprimum  sumenduu 
28lh.  This  morning  I  received  the  joyful  summons  to  re* 
peat  my  visit.  I  foUnd  she  had  been  a  little  better  in  the 
evening ;.  had  taken  the  opiate  draught }  made  about  six  ounces 
of  water  in  the  night ;  her  breathing  had  been,  and  was  much 
more  free ;  had  slept  a  little  \  and  appeared  considerably  better* 
Not  having  had  a  stool  for  several  days. 
$>  Calom.  pt. 

Sacch  purif.  a  gr.  vi. 

Pulv.  Digit,  purp.  gr.  iss.  m»  ft.  piivis  in  ch^  ij.  dir^ 
Capt.  i.  st4 
Rep%  Mistk  Ttrib^  cum  Tiffct*  Canthar^  ult.  prascripit.      Second 
visit.     Continues  to  improve  ;  urine  increased.    Continue  to  tak* 
the  mixture«    Third  visit.    Is  as  well  as  before;  has  had  two  stools; 
therefore,  instead  of  the  powder  with  calomel^ 
]^  Pulv.  Digit,  purp.  gr.  i^ 

Sacch.  purif.  gr.  ij.  m.  fiat.     Pulv.  in  ch.  ij.  div.     Cap,  /* 
vesperi  et  mane.     Mist.  Tereh.  cum  Tinct.  Canthar. 
5,  Tinct.  Opii  gr.  x. 
Aqux  font.  5  ij. 

Sacch.  purif.  3  j,  m,  ft.  haustus.  Mitte  duos  tales ^  quorum 
detur  alter  vespertim  tempore,  ft  xtlter  media  nocte^  tii  ac^ 
cedat  lomnM* 

27th. 
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27di.    After  the  latter  draught,  ddpt  pretty  weU,  and  had  a 
comfortable  night,  being  able  to  lie  down.    The  pupils  now  are 
more  contracted;  and  she  has  recovered  her  sight.    Rep. ■Mis*' 
tura  Terehin*  cum  Tinct.  Canthar.  ut  tdtimo  pracepta. 
]g»  Ttnct.  Ferri  muriati  3  iss. 
Aq.  Cinnam.  §  iij.  ' 

Alucil.  Arab.  gum.  5  vi,  m.     Bibat  eocUearia  duo  ter  quo* 

tidie. 
Repetatitur  bird  Haustuj  Cfpiatiy  etiamque  Pulveres  Digita^ 

28th.  Was  so  much  recovered  to-day,  as  to  admit  of  being 
iemoved  to  the  house  of  a  relation  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

jR^.  Haustus  Opiati  et  Pulveres^ 

29th.  Continues  to  Unprove.  Rep,  Pulveres  ex  CaUm.  et  Digits 
Purp. 

30th.    Seems  now  to  be  free  from  complaint. 

Rep.  Mist,  ctim  'ttnct.  Ferri.  A  few  days  after,  she  was  re- 
moved into  the  country  to  another  relation's^  a  few  miles  dis* 
tant,  tQ  recover  her  strength  before  returning  to  school. 

Remarks. — ^What  was  die  cause  of  this  alarming  difficulty  of 
breathing,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  with  certainty.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  the  preceding  disease,  the  bloated  countenance  with 
vi^ch  it  commenced,  and  the  inability  to  lie  down,  I  incline  to 
the  supposition,  that  there  was  a  serous  eflfiision  into  the  lungs. 
It  was  clearly  different  from  the  spasmodic  asthma.  Whether 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  loss  of  sight,  were  owing  to  a 
similar  e£Fusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine,  that  is  perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  accounting  for 
it  %  yet  many  symptoms,  frequently  attendant  on  this  affection, 
were  absent,  as  squinting,  aversion  from  light,  stupor,  and  slow 
pulse.  But  as  the  reader  has  now,  I  believe,  all  the  data  in  my 
possession,  fnnn  which  to  decide  these  points,  I  willingly  leave 
him  to  form  his.  own  conclusions.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine whether  the  medicines  administered  contributed  much 
towards  the  patiaafs  recovery,  such  a  recovery  as  I  never  before 
saw,  in  upwards  of  30  years'  practice*.  I  however  think  the  case 
of  importance,  as  it  shews  that  in  some,  even  in  desperate  cases^ 
we  ought  not,  adhuc  spirante  homine,  to  desert  him. 

P.  S.-— If  thou  hast  no  objection,  I  could  wish  the  enclosed 
letter  and  case  to  be  handed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surrical  Journal  for  insertion,  if  they  approve  of  it  $ 
for,  even  if  thou  shouldst  think  proper,  in  consequence  of  my 
representation,  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  make  some  altera- 
tions in  the  next  edition  of  thy  work,  the  readers  of  the  former, 
who  probably  may  not  peru$e  tbe  subsequent  edition;^  will  be . 

more 


miMne  likely  «^  tee  tbe  dei«tee  of  ay  mode  of  tttatiii|  the  eeatfla- 
€ina>  by  being  iittetted  ia  the  Joamal  y  besidety  I  wuh  to  oon^ 
iribMte  to  that  uaef  ul  w<Mrk«  if  ia  my  power*  more  than  br  merely 
purchasing  it.  Thy  reply,  inaected  in  it,  or  by  poat,  will  be  ac* 
ceptable,  I  have  no  doubt,  not.auppoung  that  this  letter  will  be 
receired  in  any  other  than  a  friendly  manner*  I  remarked  that 
Dr  WiUaft's  ivorkt  in  which  my  obserraiioaa  are  published,  is 
not  referred  to  in  thy  strictures,  which  would  have  been  proper. 

J.  B. 


IIL 

ObserviOiom  on  iheAdvaniaps  4erivtdfrom  ih  Free  AJminuiration 
ff  Ptsrgatives*    By  QiAuJis  Mo&gan»  UL  B.  Dorer. 

TTariMG  been  an.  eye-#itness  of  Dr  Hamilton's  pracdcey  with 
"^  which  his  exceUent  Tokune  on  purgatives  so  strictly  oOam* 
ponds,  I  could  not  avoid  being  etmck,  with  its  simplicity  and  8ttc«* 
cess,  and  adc^ting  it  as  my  owa.  The  f ailmess  and  correctness 
of  Dr  Hamikon's  sutements,  joined  to  his  high  fcofessional  re* 
fHitatiOOy  have  hod  their  due  influence  on  the  Faculty  in  the 
northi  and  the  practice,  I  believep  daily  gains  ground  among 
them. 

Were  this  universsllg  the  case,  I  should  not  trouble  you  with 
the  present  paper,  but  a  degree  of  coldness  and  scepticism  prevails 
amoi^  the  j^actitioners  on  this  side  of  the  island,  (arising  iaom 
ioo  frequent  disappointment)*  wluch  has  prevented  this,  as  weU 
as  other  improvements,  from  meeting  with  a  favottraUe  reception^ 
Keed  t  qnote  the  almost  criminal  neglect  with  which  the  cold 
affusion  has  been  received  in  London,  as  an  instance  ?  It  has 
been  objected  tp  me,  by  more  than  one  respectable  practisjoner, 
that,  though  well  a<^pted  to  die  meridian  of  Edinburgh,  die 
« pucgii^  system^  does  not  suit  the  consdtutiong  of  the  sontL 
Of  such  an  objection,  my  case  book  would  fumidi  ample  xefiuta^ 
tloA)  but  it  is  not  my  wish  to  k>ad  your  pages,  and  I  shaU  con- 
fine myself  to  as  Harrow  limits  as  possible*  Much  dissatisfaction 
may  have  arisen  among  pvactidonerSi  from  die  unwillingness  <£ 
patients  to  submit  to  a  repetition  of  purgatives,  who  aU  esteem 
purg tag  a  debilitating  operaltiont  and  tmnk  dtemselTcs  far  too 
<<  nervous*'  to  undergo  it  with  impunity.  Many,  too,  I  believe, 
v^  disapfK>imed  in  their  hopes  of  cttJ^i  by  stopping  short  of  the 
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wisbed-for  point.  Both  tbese  evils  arise  from  a  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  adviser  ; — ^I  mean,  not  inspecting  the  stooIs«. 
If  the  practitioner  be  too  much  an  emunct^  naris  homo  to  submit  to 
such  drudgerjr,  let  him  go  on,  trusting  to  remedies  that  have  long 
failed ;  or  rather,  let  him  lay  aside  altogether  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic. It  is  only  by  daily  inspection  of  the  stools  that  the  purging 
can  be  regulated  \  for,  as  long  as  they  exhibit  morbid  appearances^ 
so  long  are  the  purgatives  necessary,  and  no  longer.  Where  the 
stools  are  not  seen,  the  patient  conceives  that  he  is  discharging 
far  more  than  you  are. aware  of,  and  more  than  his  constitution 
can  bear.  By  an  earnest  inquiry  after  them,  and  a  strict  injunc-i 
tion  that  the  whole  may  be  saved,  togetlier  with  an  occasional 
appeal  tq  the  patient,  whether  such  matter  can  remain  in  the  body 
with  impunity,  I  have  never  failed  in  inducing  a  cheerful  subl 
mission  to  the  plan,  and  the  patient  at  last  looks  for  the  repeti*- 
tion  of  the  dose  as  a  sure  relief  from  the  misery  he  is  suffering* 
Having  premised  these  remarks,  which  arise  from  the  objections 
of  several  medical  friends,  I  proceed  to  the  relation  of  two  cases, 
not  picked  out  as  proving  more  than  others,  but  as  exhibiting  , 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  and  the  ultimate  advantage  to  be  de^ 
rived  from  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  plan  recommended  by 
Dr  Hamilton. 

Iiine  2Sd  1806.  8.  J.  a  girl  aged  16  years,  complains  of  pains, 
attacking,  in  succession,  different  limbs,  attended  with  oedema, 
constant  pain  in  the  back,  and  pain  shooting  through  the  head, 
aggravated  by  motion,  and  preventing  sleep.  Nine  weeks  back, 
she  was  affected  with  severe  cough,  which  subsided  on  the  use 
of  medicine.  About  three  weeks  ago,  was  seized  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  and  accompanied  by  the  pains  and  swelling  abova 
described.  Pulse  120,  and  feeble;  tongue  white }  countenance 
leucophlegmatic ;  belly  slow  ;  catamenia  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Attributes  her  complaints -to  light  clothing  and  exposure  to  cold. 
Has  taken  several  medicines,  (sudorifics  and  aperients),  and  has 
^oA  a  blister  applied  to  the  neck.  Habt.  Enema.  Domest.  statinu 
Hora  8va  p.  m.  One  very  costive  stool  from  the  injection. 
Hahu  epiu  gr*  IS.  hora  somni ;  necmn  Calomel  gr*  iij.  cum  Pi^v» 
Jalap.' gr.  x. 

]g»Camph.  5i. 
MagnesisB  xij. 

Aq.  ^vj.    Tere  Magn.  cum  Camp,  paulatim  ad- 
denda.    Mistura  perfecta  adde 
Spt.  JBther.  Vitriol,  comp.  5jv. 
Capiat  gj.  6ti§. 

C4th.  Pulse  frequent  $  tongue  dry  and  wliite  \  a  better  night; 
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one  8tool  previous  to  the  ptUs  bdng  taken }  none  since.     Capiat 
Ltf.  Semkt*  §ifi.  itatim^  ^  §&•  omni  um  hara  donee,  isfc* 
%  Fol.  Menthae  3vj. 
Conservae  Rosarum  §j. 
Aqux  Fervent.  Ibfi.     Fiat  infusio,  cui  add» 
Acid.  VitrioL  dilut.  jilS.    Capiat.  §ij.  cnaa 
Tinct.  Cinchonx  51.  etTinct.  Op.  gtt.  vij.  6tis. 
^5th.  Pain  of  head  and  back  abated ;  complains  of  pain  ia 
the  left  side,  shooting  backwards  to  the  shoulders,  and  aggravat- 
ed by  a  short  cough ;  pulse  130  ^  skin  dry  and  hot  \  tongue  dry. 
JippL  EmpL  CantL  iateri^ 
9>  Cal.  gr.  W»> 

Jalap  gr.  x*  Capiat  hor.  somni,  et  si  opus  sit, 
inf.  sennas  eras  mane  ut  antea. 
26th.  After  two  esdnbitions  of  the  senna,  two  stools  hav« 
been  obtained,  evacuation  partly  formed,  partly  feculent,  clay 
coloured,  and  highly  fetid ;  pain  of  the  side  shifted  towards  the 
axilla ;  cough,  without  expectoration,.at  intervals ;  heat  somewhat 
abated  ;  pidse  108  ;  tongue  dry.  Habt.  PiLAIoeU  Pharm*  Edia. 
iij.  omni  trihorio*  '  Haust*  Kali.  Citrat.  6tis. 

28th.  Twelve  pills  taken,  and  yesterday  evening  an  ounce  of 
infusion  of  senna ;  alvine  evacuation,  at  several  motions,  copious^ 
scybalous,  high-coloured,  and  very  offensive ;  pulse  116;  skin 
rather  warm  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  a  bad  night ;  cough  gone.  HaiL 
Opiu  gr.  L  A.  X.  Habeat  quoque  PU,  Aloet.  xvu  Capiat  ut  antea.  Cont. 
Haust*  Aali. 

30th.  Pills  taken;  they  have  produced  several  stools,  the  last 
fluid,  but  containing  much  feculent  matter ;  complains  of  teneSi- 
mus  and  gripes.     Interm,  Medicam. 

July  1st.  One  formed  stool  since  the  pills  have  ceased  operat- 
ing ;  pulse  104 ;  skin  warm ;  tongue  moist ;  coimtenance  im- 
proved ;  gripes  and  tenesmus  gone.     Repetant.  PiL  Aloet.  odditis 
singulis  dojihujf  Zingib.  gr,  v. 
Tji  Inf.  Chamom.  S^^U* 
Myrrh.  9ij. 

Tixict.  Ferr.  Muriat  gtt*  Ix,  Sumat  gij.  6tis, 
2d.  Pills  have  produced  a  copious  evacuation  of  feces,  siucli 
as  last  described ;  complains  of  tenesmus  and  gripes ;  counte- 
nance improves;  pulse  116;  tongue  and  skin  as  last  described. 
Habt.cras  mane  Pulv,  Jalap.  Comp.  Ph.  Ed,  *^ij.  Cont,  Mistura, 
5th.  In  consequence  of  a  frequent  discharge  of  fluid  feces, 
the  powder  was  not  given  till  this  morning.  The  exhibition  was 
followed  by  several  discharges  of  extremely  hard  scybalous  feces, 
of  a  very  offensive  smell.  Countenance  and  strength  improve  ; 
but  frequency  of  pulse^  and  heat  of  surface  continue  as  described. 
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She  is  free  from  pain  of  every  sort,  and  complains  only  of  lan« 
gour ;  appetite  good.     Repetat.  Pulvis  eras  mane ;  et  conU  muturai 

7th.  Powder  not  given  till  this  morning ;  alvine  evacuatioii 
scanty^  but  of  appearance  last  described  i  pulse  120  \  skin  hot  \ 
tongue  rather  dry  \  no  cough ;  sputum,  or  pain  of  side ; .  coun-' 
tf  nance  improved ;  for  these  three  last  mornings  has  perspired  co-> 
piously.  Haht\  sera  mete  CaU  gr.  iv.  Jalaps  gr.  xiji  et  eras  si  opus. 
Inf.  Senna  ut  antra.     Cont.  mistura*  *  • 

8th.  Alvine  evacuation  more  copious,  scybalous,  and  fetid,  than 
hitherto }  pulse  116  and  soft}  tongue  cleaner  and  skin  cooler; 
complains  of  slight  uneasiness  on  lying  on  the  left  side ;  appe^^ 
tite  good  \  good  night's  rest ;  no  perspiration  this  morning* 
Rep,  Caion^l  et  Jalap^  hora  sommi  et  eonti  mistura. 

dth.  Alvine  evacuation  lumpy  and  fetid,  as  yet  not  copious  % 
pulse  108  and  soft ;  tongue  cleaner ;  skin  rather  warm.  The 
paio  of  side  shifts  occasionally,  and  is  now  described  as  moving 
in  the  dbrection  of  the  colon }  no  morning  sweat.  Habt.  Calm 
gr.  iij.  terdie.     Cont.  mistura, 

I2th.  The  calomel  not  passing  off*^  some  infusion  of  senna  wa4 
given.  Imprudent  exposure  to  fatigue  has  caused  a  fresh  swelU 
mg  of  the  feet  and  legs  y  pulse  frequent }  skin  warm ;  tongue 
clean.  The  pain  is  now  said  to  be  fixed  in  her  side,  and  thai 
spot  may  be  covered  by  an  half-^crown  piece  ;  if  is  not  acute ;  belly 
alow;  appetite  and  sleep  natural.  Hait^  Calomel  et  Jalap*  ui 
antea. 

"^  Decoct.  Cinch.  |viij. 
Tinct*  Cinch.  5jv« 
Tinct.  Ferri  muriat  gtt.  Ix« 
Syrup  Cort.  Aurant  3jv.  sumat.  3|ij.  6tis< 

13th.  Copious  alvine  evacuation,  lumpy  and  offensive ;  puls^ 
1 20,  and  skin  warm }  pain  of  side  more  severe,  and  affects  the 
breathing.  Rep.  Calomel  et  Jalap.  Imponatfir  Kmpl.  Cantk.  lateri 
dolenti.    Omitt.  mistura. 

.  14th.  Alvine  evacuation  as  yet  scanty,  but  scybalous  $  pain  oi 
side  relieved,  although  last  night  it  was  violent,  and  the  breath-* 
ing  much  affected }  pulse  frequent  \  cough  trifling.  Haieat  Pulv* 
Scammon.  cum  Calomelane,  gr.  v.  ter  die. 

15th.  ^  Mucilag.  Gum^  Arab< 
Aquae  distill,  aa.  §iij. 
Tinct.  Digitalis  gtt.  Ix^  Siimat  |j.  ter  in  dies^ 

18thi  Digitalis  produced  slight  sickness;  pulse,  tongA^,  dn<l 
skin  as  before ;  powders,  by  account,  have  Operated  well.  Repr4 
Mist,  sed  minari  quantitate.     Conti  pulv* 

S8d.  Medicines  have  been  taken  very  irregularly ;  stools  stiU 
continue  lumpy,  but  otherwise  more  natural  than  hitherto ;  pulstf 
towards  100  \  skin  cooler  i  strength  and  countenance  much  im« 
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proved ;  appetite  and  rest  natural ;  no  return  of  pain  in  tbe  side. 
She  is  going  into  the  country.  Habeat  Pulv.  Jaiap.  Cotf^.  Pharm, 
Edin.  Six.  Divide:  in  Pulv.  xvitj  i  utta  pro  re  nata  sumenda.  Thi^ 
girl  soon  returned  quite  well>  though  the  catamenia  never  ap- 
peared. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  tonics  were  rendered 
necessary,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  patient's  friends  ;- 
on  that  account,  too,  the  second  blister  was  applied. 

Case  2d. — i//i  August  1806. 

Mrs  L.  aged  24,  complains  of  dyspepsia  and  uneaMness  about' 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  violent  pain  across  the  forehead.  Se- 
veral times  in  the  day  she  is  seized  with  a  sense  of  something  mov- 
ing in  her  belly,  which  rises  in  her  throat,  and  produces  a  choak* 
ing  sensation,  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  anxious 
restlessness,  which  prevents  her  from  remaining  still.  During^ 
the  intervals,  she  is  drowsy,  mebncholic,  and  desponding. 
Complaints  of  eight  months  duration,  and  began  after  a  labour^ 
attended  with  mania,  since  which,  the  catamenia  have  appeared 
but  once ;  tongue  rather  foul ;  pulse  108,  and  slightly  feeble  ^ 
belly  slow  ;  appetite  tolerable,  but  the  dread  of  dyspepsia  pre- 
vents her  indulging  it.  Habeat.  Cal.  gr,  v.  Jalap,  gr,  xsj.  etpost 
hwras  treSi  Infus.  Senna  §ilS.  NatrL  Tart.  J/v. 

Hora  Sva  p.  m.  Alvine  evacuation  copious  and  feculent. 
Haht.  PiL  Aloet.  Ph.  Ed.  x%y^  Sumat  iv.  tertia  quaq.  hora  incipient 
sras. 

5th.  Alvine  evacuation  scanty  and  lumpy ;  all  the  pills  taken. 
Hak.  Pil.  Aloet  xxiv.  Sumat  iv.  tertiis  ,•  rf,  pilulis  sumptisy  Inf.  Senn^ 
%iij.  Natr.  Tart.  %j. 

6th.  Ten  pills,  and  one  half  the  infusion  taken.  Alvine  eva- 
euation,  at  several  motions,  copious,  scybalous,  high  coloured, 
and  very  offensive.  Supua  quod  reliquum  est  ptlularum^  it  dein 
Infus.  Senna* 

7th.  Pills  and  infusion  taken ;  alvine  evacuation  as  last  de- 
scribed ;  complains  much  to-day  of  depression,  resdessness  and 
globus.  Contr.  PiL  ut  cntea.  Halt,  Misturam  Can^h.  cum  Magnes, 
ut  in  /listeria  prima  prascripta  est,  fium  Ttnct.  Opii.  gtt.  c.  Capiat 
%  (S.  pro  re  nata. 

8th.  Alvinq  evacuation  scanty,  and  as  last  described.  -Habt. 
node  Cal.  gr.  vj.     JaLip.  gr,  xv.. 

9th.  Alvine  evacuation  more  abundant ;  a  better  nighty  but 
otherwise  not  materially  relieved  \  tongue  rather  dry ;  pulse  fre* 
cjuent.     Repr.  PiL  Aloet.  ut  antea. 

10th.  Scanty  alvine  evacuation;  very  offensive,  and  as  before; 
slept  well  dirough  the  night ;  ten  pills  taken.  Habt.  eras  mane 
Puh.  Jalap,  comp.  Ph.  Ed,^cJ' 

1 1th.  Several  stools;  lumpy,  but  of  more  natural  appearance; 
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a  good  night.  Repr.  Putv,  eras.  Habeat,  Inf.  Ckantom,  %'viij,  Twct. 
Ferri  Muriat.  gtt.  Ix,  Myrrh,  "^ij,  Sumat  ^tj\  ter  in  dies.  Su/nat 
JPu/v.  e  Magn,  gr.  x.  Ztngib.  Rhai,  aa.  gr.  v.  paulo  ante  prandium. 

12th,  No  stool  to-day.     Habt.  Cat.  gr.  vj,  Jaiap.gr.  xv.  mete. 

J  3th. '  Alvine  evacuation  more  copious^  but  of  the  usual  ap- 
pearance ;  bad  nights  for  these  two  last.  Habt.  Pil.  Op,  gr,  v, 
#.  «.     Habt»  Pil.  Aloet.  sv.  tertiis.     Contr.  Mistura  et  Pulvis. 

li-th.  Pills  not  taken  this  morning  ;  opium  gave  a  good  night's 
^est,  from  which  she  arose  with  good  spirits,  which  have  continu- 
ed through  the  morning  \  for  the  first  time,  she  expresses  a  de- 
sire to  go  out  5  is  to  begin  taking  the  pills  directly.     Con.  Cateret. 

15th.  Spirits  continue  good,  and  she  is  free  of  complaint ;  no 
stool ;  has  taken  16  pills.  Habt.  OL  Rlcini.  ^vj  stat.  Cont,  Alis^ 
tura  et  Pulw. 

17th.  One  very  lumpy  stool  yesterday  evening,  but  of  more 
natural  colour  and  smell ;  draught  taken  this  morning ;  from 
over  exertion  yesterday  she  feels  languid,  but  is  otherwise  cheer- 
ful.    Habt.  Cat.  gr.  v.  Jal.  gr.  xv.  nocte  ,*  Cont.  alia. 

18th.  Several  lumpy  dark  coloured  stools,  followed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  -the  draught }  calomel  npt  taken  \  complains  of  headach 
and  vertigo.  Capt.  Mistura  dos.  ditnid.  Capt.  Col.  et  Jalap  ut 
heri  prsescript.  Op  gr.{\h.  s. 

19th.  Alvine  evacuation  lumpy,  fetid,  and  abundant.  Conti 
Mist,  et  rept.  Pil.  Aloet.  ut  antea. 

21st.  Alvine  evacuation  as  before  ;  no  return  of  globus  or  of 
dyspepsia  \  headach  occasionally  troublesome  \  and  she  is  subject 
to  fits  of  flushing  and  heat.     Cont.  medicam. 

22d.  A  scanty  and  rather  costive  stool.  Habt.  CaL  gr.  v.  Ja-- 
lap  gr.  XV.  Omitt.  aBa. 

23d.  Headach,  &c.  relieved ;  copious  alvine  evacuation,  of 
more  natural  appearance. 

25th.  Yesterday  her  low  spirits  and  hysteric  symptoms  recur- 
red, in  ^nsequence  of  mental  agitation,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence \  s"  took  one  grain  of  opium,  and  four  aloetic  pills  hi<Jt 
night,  and  four  more  this  morning ;  she  has  to-day  recovered 
her  spirits,  but  complains  of  langour  and  headach  ;  no  stooL 
JIabt.  Cal.gr.  vj.  Jalap,  gr.  xv.  Siaiim  Habt.  Decoct.  Cinch,  ^ij* 
Syr.  Cort.  Aurant.  ^i.  Tinct.  Fcrri  Muriat. gtt.  vij^.Qtis. 

26th.  Alvine  evacuation  copious,  but  still  high  coloured  an4 
ofl'ensive. 

5»  Magn.  51SS, 
Rhab.  3SS. 
Tinct.  Card.  C  Sjv. 
Aq.  Menthae  ^vj,  Sumat  §ij.  tor  die. 

29th.  Alvine  evacuation  scanty  and  rather  lumpy ;  general 
health  improved.     Capt.  Pii>  Ahet.  ut  antra. 
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Sept.  I  St,  20  Pills  taken  ;  alvinc  evacuation  yesterday  copi- 
ous ;  and,  by  account,  of  appearance  last  described.  Habt,  Cahm, 
rr.  V.  Jalap,  gr.  xv,  stat, 

2d.  No  return  of  complaints ;  general  health  improved ;  al- 
vine  evacuation  lumpy,  feculent^  and  in  part  scybalousj  but  not 
60  offensive  as  before. 

3d.  Alvln^  evacuation  more  natural.  Habt.  Puh,  Jalap,  eomp. 
S^S-  omni  mam, 

8th.  Is  free  of  complaint,  except  that  her  belly  is  still  slow, 
and  feces  somewhat  lumpy  ;  is  to  go  into  the  country  and  con- 
tinue her  purgatives. 

Since  the  recovery  of  her  health,  this  poor  woman,  by  indul- 
gence in  too  full  a  diet  and  spirits,  and  from  accidental  exposure 
to  eold,  has  been  seized  with  fever,  attended  with  great  alienation 
of  mind.  Her  delirium,  however,  was  furious,  and  by  no  means 
resembled  the  low  spirits  and  absurd  fancies  exhibited  in  her  for- 
mer complaints.  She  is  now  well ;  but  from  her  uncontroulablc 
passions,  temperament,  and  disposition  to  improper  indulgence^ 
will  most  probably  become  permanently  a  maniac.  The  case  ap- 
pears to  me  curious,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the 
connexion  between  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis.  Whether  the 
tendency  to  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  depended  upon 
the  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  or  vice  versa^  I  cannot  determine. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  chylopoo 
tic  viscera,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr  Abernethy,  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed in  the  present  case  j  and  as  mental  derangement,  both  preced- 
ed and  followed  the  obstruction,  although  excited  by  accidental 
pauses,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease 
jwas  in  the  brain. 

Dover^^ihNov.  1806. 
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Seme  Account  of  the  Baths  of  Leuk  in  the  Vakus.     By  Henj^y 
Reeve,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

rr^HE  baths  of  Leuk  or  Louesche  are  the  most  celebrated  places 
■*■      of  resort  in  Switzerland,-  not  for  the  sake  of  the  company 
and  accomodations,  but  for  the  salutary  properties  suppo^^ed  to 
be  inherent  in  the  M'aters.     The  situation  of  the  springs  is  very ' 
fcmarkable,  at  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 

the 
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the  sea.  In  a  narrow  plain,  amidst  lofty  mountains.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  getting  to  these  baths,  one  by  passing  over  the 
Qhain  of  mountains  called  the  Gemmi,  which  separate  the  canton 
of  Bern  from  the  Valais,  the  other  by  ascending  from  the  side  of 
the  Valais,  or  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  small 
towns  &erre  and  Leuk.  Both  these  roads  are  steep  and  diffif- 
cultf  no  wheeled  carriage  can  pass  along  either  of  them,  so  tha^ 
Tsons  who  are  unable  to  ride  on  mules  or  horses,  are  carried 
y  men,  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grand 
•and  sublime  scenery  displayed  in  each  of  these  curious  and  in- 
teresting routes ;  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  cataracts,  precipice^ 
<and  pastures,  are  scattered  around  with  boundless  variety  and  pro- 
i'usiou. 

The  ingenuity  of  art  has  attempted  to  rival  the  wonders  of 
-nature,  for  the  road  is  in  many  places  hewed  out  of  the  solid 
Tock ;  and,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  as  it  is  called,  or  flight  of  step^» 
^  path  has  been  made  for  horses  and  men,  where  it  seemed  imr- 
possible  for  any  thing  but  a  goat  or  chamois  to  pass.  The  cli- 
mate of  this  mountainous  region  is. highly  ungenial,  only  a  little 
com  and  hav  are  grown  on  patches  of  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks^; 
and  although  the  .plain  is  open  towards  the  south,  the  morning-i 
and  evenings  are  cold.;  sometimes  snow  falls  even  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  it  generally  rains  every  day,  whilst  the  sunshine  is 
seen  in  the  valley  below.  Invalids  of  fashion  and  opulence  would 
iind  none  of  the  luxurious  comforts  furnished  at  Bath  and  Bux- 
ton. One  poor  miserable  inn,  and  a  few  peasants'  huts,  now 
make  up  the  only  habituations  at  this  spot.  Formerly,  the  princi- 
pal spring  was  surrounded  hy  handsome  buildings,  but  these 
were  destroyed  by  an  avalanche  in  1719,  and  again  in  1758, 
which  prevents  any  individual  from  risking  his  property  in  build- 
iifg  new  houses.  The  present  inn  is  close  to  the  baths,  and  it 
afibrds  one  room  to  each  individual  who  comes  to  take  the 
waters ;  and  there  is  a  large  dining-room  in  common,  where  all 
the  company  dine  and  sup  together,  and  the  inn-keeper  furnishes 
the  table  at  five  French  livres  per  head.  This  mattre  (Tliotel  only 
resides  here  during  the  summer,  from  May  to  September. 

Within  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  half,  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
springs,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  river  Dala.  The  spring 
which  supplies  the  bathing-house  is  adjoining  to  it,  and  is  a  very 
considerable  one.  The  temperature  of  this  is  the  highest,  and  it 
raises  the  thermometer  to  125*^  Fahrenheit's  scale;  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  other  springs  is  about  115'\  The  water  is 
■always  admitted  into  the  baths  several  hours  before  the  bathers 
can  endure  them ;  they  use  it  at  97"  ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
jdicy  remain  exposed  to  such  a  high  tcinporuturc  for  four  and 
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fire  hours  togetheri  and  for  eight  or  ten  hoars  in  tlie  courie 
of  the  day. 

The  manner  of  bathing  is  as  follows :  each  person,  at  first 
coming,  remains  in  the  bath  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour;  he 
prolongs  his  bathing-time  every  day,  till  he  reaches  the  maxi- 
mum, which  is  to  go  into  the  bath  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stay  till  nine  or  ten,  then  come  out  and  dine  en  so-- 
eiete  at  eleven,  go  into  the  bath  again  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  remain  until  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  The  time 
of  bathing  is  gradually  abridged,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  pro* 
longed|  before  the  cure  is  thought  to  be  complete. 

Our  curiosity  naturally  tempts  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  invalids 
do  not  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  this  rigid  discipline ;  but  I 
could  not  learn  from  any  of  them  that  they  felt  themselves  weak  or 
languid  on  coming  out  of  the  bath.  I  was  told  by  several  bath-* 
ers,  that  their  sleep  was  unusually  disturbed,  which  is  an  effect 
commonly  attributed  to  their  bathing  for  so  many  hours ;  and  after 
the  first  tew  days,  a  papulous  eruption  breaks  out  upon  the  skin. 
I  saw  two  instances  of  this.  The  papulae  rise  sensibly  above 
the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  distinct  from 
each  other;  they  vary  in  number,  and  extent,  and  duration,  in 
different  cases,  though  they  make  their  appearance  in  all.  This 
eruption  seems  produced  by  the  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  surface,  from  long  exposure  to  such  a  warm  medium.  It 
cox^monly  terminates  in  scurf,  and,  by  continued  use  of  the 
baths,  disappears  gradually  ;  but  if  bathing  be  suddenly  left  offj 
whilst  tlie  eruption  is  on  the  skin,  the  p^ulae  remain  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  alteration.  The  bathers  who  frequent,  this 
place,  to  get  rid  of  their  bad  humours,  tliink  this  eruption  an 
evident  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  bathe  in  the  same  bath  together.  The  baUiing^* 
house  is  a  shed  built  of  wood,  covered  over  with  tiles,  with  four 
square  divisions  in  the  floor,  large  enough  to  hold  about  twenty 
persons ;  they  are  open  above ;  and  though  no  particular  places 
are  allotted,  yet  one  is  called  the  gentlemen's  bath,  another  the 
strangers'  bath,  a  third,  the  bath  for  the  Germans,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  Swiss.  It  is  quite  a  comic  scene  to  look  at  such  a  variety 
of  characters,  sitting  up  to  their  chins  in  warm  water^  whilst  the 
vapour  is  playing  around  their  heads,  some  reading,  some  chat- 
ting, some  playing  at  draughts  or  cards,  some  working,  some 
eating  their  breakfasts  upon  small  floating  tables,  some  drinking 
the  water  from  the  cock,  in  each  bath,  every  half  hour,  and  all 
most  anxiously  watching  the  escape  of  die  bad  and  acrimonious 
humours  / 

Cutaneous  disorders^   chronic   rheumatism,  gouty  and  dys^ 
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peptic  cotnplaints,  and  that  tribe  of  complicated  symptoms 
brought  on  by  residence  in  a  hot  climatei  are  what  receive  most 
benefit  from  drinking  and  bathing  in  these  waters*  I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  tfaem^  as  I  Mras  not  pro- 
vided with  any  chemical  test,  when  I  visited  the  springs  (in  Sep* 
tember  1805),  and  bringing  away  a  small  quantity,  seemed  rather 
calculated  to  give  erroneous  conclusions.  The  sensible  proper«» 
ties  are  the  following :  The  water  taken  from  the  principal  source 
appears  ctear  and  colourless,  on  standing  it  becomes  slightly 
turbid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  brown  ochre  is  precipi- 
tatedr-*it  gives  out  a  faint  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  strongly  cha« 
lybeate  to  the  taste.  The  temperature  is  such,  as  to  make  it 
painful  to  keep  the  hand  long  in  the  spring ;  yet  it  may  be  drank 
inunediately  from  the  source,  without  inconvenience,  and  insects 
and  plants  live  in  it.  In  some  smaller  springs  the  temperature 
aa  lower,  and  here  I  saw  several  poor  peasants  sitting  naked, 
sweating  profusely,  for  rheumatic  pains.  According  to  the  ana- 
lysis given  by  Morell^  an  ingenious  apothecary  and  chemist  at 
Bern,  who  published  a  chemical  history  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  Switzerland  several  years  ago,  the  waters  at  Leuk  contain 
muriat  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulj^al  of  magnesia,  sulphat  of  lime, 
carbonat  of  lime,  carbonat  of  magnesia,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  also 
a  small  quantity  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas. 
The  precise  quantity  of  all  the  ingredients  I  will  not  state,  be- 
cause they  appear  inaccurately  expressed  in  MorelFs  book,  which 
consists  of  experiments  made  before  analytical  inquiries  of  this 
nature  were  conducted  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  attention 
to  minutiae.  The  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron  is  not  inconsiderable, 
if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  strong  chalybeate  taste 
when  the  water  is  drank,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  especially  from 
the  quantity  of  ferruginous  matter  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the 
springs.  Within  two  hundred  steps  oi  the  baths,  a  spring  of 
very  cold  pure  water  flows }  but  it  is  only  in  any  considerable 
quantity  from  the  month  of  May  to  October,  hence  it  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  some  neighbouring  glacier. 

After  long  continued  rain,  the  water  becomes  turbid  in  all  the 
mineral  springs.  One  of  them  is  said  to  excite  vomiting,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach  \  it  is  called  by  the  common  people  Kotz  guile  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  peculiar  properties  belonging  to 
the  water  of  this  spring,  which  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  ex- 
plam'tion  of  the  quality  attributed  to  it.  A  physician  usually 
resides  at  Leuk,  during  the  bathing  seasbn  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
a  very  high  notion  of  the  anti-humoral  efficacy  of  the  waters, 
and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  dict^and  regimen  necessary  to 
\fc  observed  during  the  cure.    These  baths  have  long  been  known 
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and  frequented  by  invalids,  for  I  observed  some  regulations.hang- 
ing  up  in  the  bath-house,  dated  ^on^  1600,  prohibiting  indecent  . 
conversation,  swearing,  ridicule  of  the  catholic  faith,  &c.  under 
the  penalty  of  several  pence  fine.  The  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  baths  are  composed  of  lime-stone,  resting  upon 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  schistus.  Evident  marks  of  violent 
convulsions  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  and  along 
the  river  Dala,  which  runs  to  join  the  Rhone. 

To  the  botanist,  these  alpine  regions  afford  an  abundant  harvest 
\of  interesting  research  and  discovery:  The  following  list  of  plants^ 
'which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  baths  at  Leuk,  is  given  by 
the  learned  transhtor  of  Dr  EbePs  very  accurate  and  useful  book  of 
instructions  for  travellers  in  Switzerland,  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  published,  with  additions  and  improvements,  in  four 
Tolumes  8vo.  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  translated  from 
the  original  German  into  French,  under  the  title  of  «  Manuel  dm 
Votfagmr  en  Sisisst"  I  am  indebted  to  this  work  for  several  facts 
■stated  in  the  above  account  of  the  baths  i  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge,  by  comparing  the  author*s  statement,  with  the  different 
objects  of  inquiry,  on  die  spot,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  his  correctness  and  accuracy.  Plants  found  in  the  environs 
of  the  baths  are :  Veronica fructiculosa.  Veronica  Teucritan.  Galium 
iwbndum,  Galium  horeale.  Phyteuma  cvata^  Willd. — Ribes  Alpinum. 
Linum  Narhoneme,  Thesium  Alpinum,  Anthericum  lUiastrum* 
Rosa  villosa.  Pedirularis  comosa.  Hedysarum  onohrychis  |jows 
wild  here ;  it  is  cultivated  on  plains.  Gnaphalium  luteo-album. 
Tusjtlago  Alpina,  near  the  glacier,  and  upon  all  the  heights.  Se- 
mecio  viscosus.  Hieracium  grandiflorunty  All.  Epilobium  Dodon^ei^ 
Vill.  Pinus  cembra.  Coronilla  glauea^  this  plant,  peculiar  to  the 
Valaisy  grows  no  where  but  along  the  road  from  Varonne  to  the 
baths.  Imperatoria  Ostrtiihiuniy  grows  about  a  league  off  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  north  side,  near  a  path  leading  to  the  Alps,  among  de- 
composed calcareous  schistus.  In  this  spot  I  found  (says  the  trans- 
lator), a  magnificent  Angelica^  between  eight  and  ten  feet  high, 
in  full  flower,  toM'ards  the  end  of  July.  The  beautiful  yellomj 
Gentian  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  wood,  between  tlie  baths 
and  the  gallery,  on  the  v.  ay  to  iSlerre.  It  is  found  in  flower  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  month  of  June.  PoUntilla  caulescens  upon 
the  rocks  between  Inden  and  Salges,  Micropus  erecius,  Euphra- 
iia  viscosa  to  be  found  in  the  wood  before  coming  to  fialges.  This 
plant  grows  no  where  else  in  Switzerland,  it  exhales  an  odour 
like  that  of  a  poklen  pippin, 

Norwir/tj  2d  Jan,  I SU7,  -      .     . 
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Cme  of  Sma/UPox  occurring  in  the  Fcetuj.     By  J^ames  LaieDj  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  Cary-Street,  Dispensary. 

BT  the  repeated  solicitations  of  a  warm  friend  to  your  Journal^ 
I  am  induced  to  request  your  insertion  of  the  following  state- 
ment of  a  case  which  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago.  It  has  no 
claim  to  noveity,  since  several  instances  of  small-pox  in  the 
foetus  are  already  on  record,  but  is  offered  as  a .  recent  and  au- 
thentic document  respecting  this  point. 

Hannah  Howard,  aged  26,  became  the  subject  of  the  natural 
•mall-pox,  during  the  period  of  her  second  pregnancy;  in  which, 
according  to  her  reckoning,  she  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  mid- 
die  of  the  fifth  month*  She  was  attacked  on  Wednesday  the 
.28th  of  August  1805,  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  30th,  and 
on  Monday,  the  2d  of  September,  she  came  under  my  care,  as  a 
patient  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate  Steet,  at  which 
institution  r  was  officiating  for  my  friend  Dr  Yelloly.  As  the 
disorder  advanced,  the  pustules  on  the  face  and  lower  part  of  both 
arms  coalesced,  and  might  be  said  to  form  but  one  extensive  crust. 
On  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  they  were  perfectly  distinct, 
fully  elevated,  and  surrounded  with  the  bright  red  margin  of  the 
inflammatory  small-pox,  which  character  die  disease  uniformly 
preserved  throughout  its  course.  The  treatment  was  as  simple  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permitted  \  it  consisted  in  keeping 
the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  in  the  employment  of  free  ven- 
tilation, acidulated  drinks,  and  opium  at  night.  During  the  dis- 
ease, and  for  about  ten  days  after  the  entire  separation  of  the 
scabs,  when  she  was  completely  convalescent,  and  had  walked 
out  two  or  three  times,  she^ distinctly  felt  the  motion  of  the  child ; 
but  from  that  period,  the  early  part  of  October,  she  no  longer 
perceived  it ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  foetus,  which,  from  its  size,  was  thought  to  be  about  six 
months  old,  and  which  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  days. 
Oil  its  back,  shoulders,  and  side,  and  paprticularly  about  the  up- 
per part  of  the  thighs,  where  the  integuments  were  perfectly  sound, 
there  were  several  pustular  elevations,  with  central  depressions, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  appearances  which  distinguish 
s:nall*pox.  The  foetus  was  placed  in  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  still  distinctly  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  erup- 
fi.on. 

The 
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The  histoiy Just  related  confirms  a  generally  obserred  phenome- 
non, that  the  ratus  participates  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  its  pa- 
rent \  but,  as  yety  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  foetal  and  maternal 
systems,  that  any  speculations  on  so  intricate  ^  subject  are  not 
liJceW  to  lead  to  very  tmpoftant  conclusions.  Anatomy  instmcts 
us,  tiiat  there  is  no  direct  vascular  communication ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  absorbents  in  the  umbilical  cord  has  not  been  demon- 
3trated.  We  must,  therefore,  adopt  that  hypothesis,  which  at- 
tributes to  the  orifices  of  the  umbilical  vein  the  power  of  per- 
ferming  the  function  of  absorption ;  or,  consistently  with  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy  confess,  that  at  present  we  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  processes  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  animab.  It  is  difficult*  to  determine,  at  what  period  of 
tetero-gestation  the  embryo  becomes  liable  to  suiicr  from  diseas- 
ed action  in  the  parent.  From  what  has  been  observed*  with  re- 
•spect  to  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  this  susceptibility  is  very  early  established.  On  the 
f^sent  occasion,  the  life  of  the  foetus  was  destroyed  before  its 
jorgans  had  obtained  that  degree  of  evolution  which  fits  them  for 
supporting  it  in  a  separate  state  of  existence. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  something,  in  excuse  for 
the  immethodical  form  of  my  communication.  No  daily  reports 
.were  made,  nor  did  I,  till  the  case  was  concluded,  commit  the 
prominent  circumstances  to  p^er.  I  might,  indeed,  with  little 
risk  of  error,  have  made  it  assume  a  more  detailed  and  regular 
shape,  but  I  preferred  leaving  it  very  nearly  in  its  original  con- 
trition \  and  I  trust,  that  the  want  of  stated  dates  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  diminishing  the  fidelity  of  this  brief  record  of  facts, 
•written  for  a  private  purpose,  and  not  designed  to  meet  the 
•pubUc  eye.  The. commencement  of  the  complaint,  and  the  time 
•of  the  miscarriage,  are  fixed  and  ascertained  periods  ;  but  the  in- 
termediate events  were  set  down,  shortly  after  their  occurrence, 
from  memory.  I  did  not  find  it  rzecessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  this  recollected  statement,  in  consequence  of  the  account 
.given  me  by  the  patient  herself ;  a  very  satisfactory  test,  to  whick 
.  the  favomible  result  of  the  case  enabled  me  to  have  recourse. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  advert  to  another  fact  ift 
the  history  of  small*pcx.  The  agitation  of  the  vaccine  ques- 
tion has,  I  think,  clearly  ascertained  that  one  of  our  medical  dog- 
mas admits  of  some  limitation.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  same 
individual  may  be  twice  susceptible  of  the  specific  operation  of 
the  variolous  poison.  I  conceiye  the  following  to  be  a  case  in 
.  point.  During  the  course  of  last  summer,  one  of  my  patients  at 
the  Public  pi^pensary,  a  boy  13  years  of  age,  had  the  natural 
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smaU-^pox  very  severely.  It  was  regulat  in  its  progress  and  dura^ 
tion$  and  yet,  when  a  year  old,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed  with 
his  grandmother,  while  she  laboured  under  this  disease,  which 
proved  fatal  to  her,  and  at  that  period  he  was  the  subject  of  aa 
eruption,  accompanied  with  fever,  considered  not  only  by  hi« 
but  by  a  respectable  surgeon  who  attended  him,  to  be  gcnaine. 
friends,  small-pox.  ^ 

London^  January y  1807. 
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Observations  on  the  Co^-Pok.    By  John  Burms,  Teacher  of  Mid-' 
wifery,  Glasgow. 

TJ^w  subjects  have,  of  late  years,  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
•*• '  and  controversy  than  the  cow-pox  ;  one  party  consider  the 
security  afforded  by  the  vaccine  inoculation  as  very  uncertain^ 
whil$t  another,  with  equal  pertinacity,  maintain,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  variolous  action  to  be  excited  after  the  cow-pox. 
The  advocates  for  the  latter  opini<)^  conceive,  that  all  the  Instan- 
ces of  supposed  failure  may  be  explained,  on  the  principle  of  the 
cow-pox  having  been  spurious,  or  the  subsequent-disease  chicken- 
pox  instead  of  small-pox. 

Several  well  authenticated  instances,  however,  are  on  record, 
where  the  subsequent  disease  had  all  the  characters  of  variola^ 
whilst  the  vaccination  was  admitted  to  be  regular  and  complete. 
I  shall  add  another  case  to  those  which  we  already  possess. 

A  girl  who  fives  in  a  neighbouring  village  was,  in  June  1803, 
inoculated  with  recent  vaccine  matter,  and  went  through  the  dis- 
ease regularly.  The  vesicle  was  well  defined,  of  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, flattened  at  the  top,  and  turgid  or  prominent  at  the  margins. 
It  had  the  white  or  pearl  colour  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  contained  a 
pure  lymph,  was  surrounded  at  the  usual  time  with  the  areola, 
'terminated  in  a  scab,  and  left  a  permanent  scar.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards, she  was  inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  but  the  scratch 
did  not  inflame.  '  Very  lately  she-  complained  of  headach,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  feverish  symptoms ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day.  of  the  illneft,  an  *  eruption  began  to  appear,  and  next 
day,  a  great  number  of  small  red  pimples  covered  the  face,  trunk, 
and  extremities.  The  fever'  now  declined.  The  pimples  were. 
•  .of 
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of  a  globular  shape,  or  prominent  and  hard  to  the  feel  \  theygni'- 
dually  enlarged  a  little,  and  became  surrounded  with  a  red  mar^^ 
gin.  The  suppurating  process  went  on  regularly,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  drying  or  blackening  of  the  pustules,  which  began 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  eruption.  The  scabs  fell  off  rather  sooner 
than  happens  in  general  in  the  natural  small^x,  but  left  red 
blains,  which  were  very  distinct  on  the  2ist  day  of  the  eruption  ^ 
after  which  I  did  not  see  the  patient. 

The  chicken-pox  did  not  prevail  or  exist,  so  far  as  I  can  leam^ 
in  the  village,  but  the  small-pox  were  epidemic,  and  proved  fatal 
to  several  children^  one  of  whom  was  reported  to  have  had  the 
cow-pox  ;  but  I  could  not  learn  the  exact  progress  of  the  vac- 
cine vesicle. 

Other  two  younger  children,  who  had  also  been  vaccinated,  re- 
mained all  the  time  in  the  house^  but  were  not  affected.  I  also 
inoculated  several  children,  (who  had  formerly  undergone  vac» 
cination),  with  matter  from  this  patient ;  but  although  the  arms 
inflamed,  yet  the  progress  of  the  pustule  was  soon  checked,  and 
the  inflammation  died  away  \  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
patient  in  both  diseases,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  she, 
to  all  appearance,  went  regularly  through  the  cow-pox  j  and  after- 
wards, at  the  lapse  of  three  years  and  a' half,  had  the  small-pox 
very  mildly. 

As  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary  case,  it  comes  to  be  an 
important  question,  how  we  are  to  ascertain  the  security  of  every 
individual  who  is  vaccinated?  It  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
by  saying,  that  this  may  be  done,  by  observing  that  the  local  di- 
sease follows  the  usual  and  regular  process.  But  the  pt^s^ift^iSse'^ 
and  others  noticed  by  different  practitioners,  will  shew,  that  the 
local  appearance  is  not  a  sure  criterion. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  positive  mark  of  security  may  be 
drawn  from  observing  diat  the  system  is  disordered,  during  some 
part  of  the  period  of  vaccination.  But  the  constitutional  disor- 
der or  affection  may  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  \ 
nay,  Dr  Jenner  says,  we  have  security  where  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  discovered- 

We  have,  then,  no  method  of  judging  with  certainty,  ex- 
cept by  experiment,  I  mean  by  re-inoculation.  By  inoculating 
the  patient  a  second  time,  on  the  6th  or  7th  day  after  the  first, 
we  may,  from  the  progress  of  the  second  vesicle,  judge  pretty 
correctly  of  the  state  of  the  system.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Bryce. 

A  still  more  certain  test  is  derived  from  inoculating  the  pa« 
tient  with  variolous  or  vaccine  matter,  a  fortnight,  or  at  any  latter 
periodj  after  the  first  inoculation.    If  vaccine  matter  be  em- 
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ployed)  a  vesicle  will  fomiy  or  an  irregular  pustule  will  appear^ 
but  it  will  not  increase  beyond  the  6th  day  ;  after  that  time  it 
will  die  away,  and  in  a  day  or  two  will  be  quite  gone.  If  the 
variolous  matter  be  employed,  which  ought  to  be  a  still  more 
severe  test,  the  arm  will  inflame  as  usual  i  but  after  the  5th  or  6th 
dav  the  pustule  will  decline,  and  by  the  7th  or  8th  it  will  have 
ciuier  disappeared,  or  have  greatly  £aded.     No  fever  takes  place* 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  case  with  a  wish  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  vaccination,,  but  rather  to  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-inoculation,  which  alone  can  certainly  ascertain  the 
security  of  every  individual,  and  procure  to  the  public  the  full 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  cow-pox.  The  trouble 
attending  this  practice  is  very  little,  the  pain  is  not  to  be  men* 
tioned,  the  security,  so  far  as  facts  enable  us  at  present  to  judge^ 
is  complete^  and  without  this,  or  some  similar  test,  we  cannot 
rely  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  vaccine  inoculation^  as  a 
preventive  of  the  small-pox. 

Glasgow,  22d  Jan.  1807. 
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On  the  common  Cause  of  the  Puriform  Ophthalmia  ofNetvlorn  Child^ 
•  ren.    By  Benjamin  Gibson,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester 
Infirmary. 

'T'HE  prevention  of  any  complaint,  whidi  endangers  so  valuable 
-^  an  organ  as  the  eye,  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  general 
importance ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  if,  by  the  follow- 
ing short  statement,  I  am  instrumental  in  curtailing  the  frequen- 
cy of  so  serious  a  disease  as  the  puriform  ophthalmia  of  new- 
bom  children,  a  disease  which  is  occasionally  most  rapid  and 
and  irresistible  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  effects  most  destructive 
to  the  organ  of  vision.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable,  however, 
that  those  practitioners  who  have  had  opportunities  of  attend- 
ing to  the  puriform  ophthalmia,  are  already  acquainted  with  its 
common  cause,  and  use  the  preventive  means  which  its  nature 
plainly  points  out,  although  they  have  not  made  their  observa- 
tions public ;  I  am  induced  to  form  this  conjecture,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  causQ  of  this  disease  first  attracted  xnj 
attention^ 

ft 
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It  win*  be  unnecessanr  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  symptoms 
and  terminadon  of  the  disease  in  question,  as  I  could  only  repeat 
the  Tery  accurate  description  given  to  us  by  Ware,  Edmondston, 
and  Scarpa,  I  shall  only  briefly  observe,  that  it  attacks  infants 
generally  a  few  days  after  birth — ^is  characterized  by  more  or  less 
vehement  inflammation,  and  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eye* 
lids,  attended  with  a  yellow  discharge  resembling  purulent  mat^ 
ter.  In  a  violent  attack  of  this  disease,  one  or  both  eyes  are  oc* 
casionally  irreparably  injured  in  a  few  days.  Suppuration  of  the 
eyeball ;  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea  \  or  the  formation 
of  the  unsightly  projection  of  the  eye,  called  staphyloma,  are 
amongst  its  more  serious  terminations.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, in  this  species  of  ophthalmia,  that  surgical  aid  is  not  early 
applied  for;  hence  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  through  its 
course,  until  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  done  all 
possible  mischief,  whilst  possibly  no  application  has  been  used, 
except  a  little  milk  and  water,  the  child's  urine,  or  a  similar 
coUyrium,  produced  by  the  midwife  or  some  of  the  good  women 
in  attendance  \  at  other  times,  however,  the  violence  and  rapidity 
of  the  disease,  although  treated  ever  so  judiciously,  from  its  com- 
mencement baffle  all  endeavours  to  save  so  imponant  an  organ. 

As  far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  the  cause  of  this  disease  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr  Ware  is  silent  upon  this  point, 
as  well  as  many  other  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  Dr  Edmondston,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
ophthalmia,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  comiected  with  a  loaded  and 
oppressed  state  of  the  bowels.  Such  a  state  undoubtedly  attends 
this  complaint  not  unfrequently,  and,  when  it  occurs,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  it  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  usual  cause  of  this  disease  is  furnished  by  a 
neighbouring  organ.  The  following  circumstance  suggested  it  to 
me  :  I  was  consulted  sometime  ago  in  the  case  of  Mr  C's  child^ 
who  had  lost  both  eyes  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  After 
some  days'  attendance,  Mrs  C.  called  my  attention  to  a  complaint 
which  existed  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  had  continued  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy  to  the  present  timey^^-thls  complaint  was  fluor 
albus.  The  coincidence  of  a  similar  discharge  in  the  two  cases 
attracted  my  attention,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  eyes  of  a 
child,  during  their  passage  through  a  vagina  where  such  a  discharge 
was  secreting,  might  receive  the  disease  in  question  by  contact 
between  the  fluid  and  the  eyelids.  Since  that  period,  I  have 
been  as  particular  in  my  inquiries,  as  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
case  win  allow,  respecting  the  state  of  the  mother's  organs  at  the 
period  of  delivery,  where  the  child  has  been  affected  with  puri- 
ifiitm  ophthalmia,  and  have  found,  with  little  exception,  that  fluor 
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mlbus  existed.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  I  met  with  thirty- 
five  examples  in  my  private  practice  at  the  Manchester  infirmary, 
in  which  this  was  the  case.  In  a  few  other  instances,  where  com- 
plete blindness  had  taken  place  before  I  saw  the  patient,  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  push  the  investigation  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  point ;  for  although  I  have  always  made  the  inquiry,  respect- 
ing the  presence  of  fluor  albus,  in  an  tiRttrect  manner,  lest  the 
patient  should  suspect  that  I  considered  her  the  cause  of  her 
child's  misfoitune,  yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  inference 
has  been  drawn.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  geneial  ap<* 
pearance  and  constitution  of  the  subject  have  seldom  left  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  existence  of  fluor  albus.  ||  Although . 
from  the  frequent  coincidence  of  fluor  albus  |in  the  mother  and 
the  puriform  ophthalmia  in  the  child,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  these  diseases  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to 
each  other,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  suppose,  that 
fluor  albus  is  the  only  cause  of  a  puriform  discharge  from  the 
eyes  of  an  infant ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the  eyes  of  every  child^ 
which  passes  through  a  vagina  afl^ected  with  fluor  albus,  must 
necessarily  be  attacked  with  puriform  ophthalmia,  I  merely  think 
that  such  an  aflFection  may  be  apprehended ;  and  if  this  view  of 
the  matter  be  correct,  it  leads  to  the  following  important  points 
in  practice  :  1st,  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  disease  in  the  mother 
during  pregnancy.  2dly,  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to  re- 
move, artificially,  as  much  of  the  discharge  as  possible  from  the 
vagina,  at  the  time  of  delivery.  3dly,  To  pay,  at  all  events,  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  child,  by  washing  them,  im- 
mediately after  delivery,  with  a  liquid  calculated  to  remove  the 
oflFending  matter,  or  to  prevent  its  noxious  effects. 
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Letter  to  Professor  Loderof  Jena^  regarding  the  Operation  of  Spurious 
Aneurism  *.     By  Professor  Scarpa  of  Pavia. 

A  LTHOUGH  there  is  so  great  a  number  of  observations  of  the 

-^^  success  attending  the  tjing  of  the  arterial  trunk  of  the  arm 

and  thigh,  in  the  case  of  spurious  aneurism,  arising  from  a  wound 
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of  these  arteries^  as  completely  to  remove  any  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety an^  advantage  of  the  operation  \  and  akhough,  at  present » 
no  surgeon  who  is  versed  in  anatomy,  or  skilled  in  practice,  will 
f)e  found,  who,  in  such  a  case  would  propose  the  removal  of  the 
Kmb,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  eommunicating  to  yQU  three  cases 
of  this  nature,  which  have  occurred  to  me  within  these  few  years  $ 
that  if,  at  least  in  refamon  to  the  cireumstances  which,  accom- 
panied  ^m,  they  should  seem  to  you  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
annalt'  of  surgery,  you  may  make  them  known  in  your  JoumaL 
1  am,  &c*  ScA«PA. 

Cask  L 

Aneurisnty  caused  hf  Effusion  of  Blood  from  the  Femoral  Artery.-^ 
A  stout  countrvman,  25  years  old,  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  in  bor- 
ing a  hole  witn  the  point  of  a  knife  through  a  thin  board,  whicb 
he  was  supporting  on  the  inner  side  of  his  left  thigh,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wound  the  femoral  artery,  by  the  knife  being  pressed 
incautiously,  with  t<x>  much  force,  and  passing  through  the  board 
so  quickly  and  violently,  as  to  sink  deep  into  the  thigh,  a  little 
beloY  the  middle,  in  a  slanting  direction,  from  above  downwards. 
The  blood  immediately  rushed  out  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  was  soon  repressed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thick  compress,  and  a  pretty  tight  circular  bandage. 
The  following  day  he  was  brought,  from  a  distance  of  eight  miies* 
in  the  country,  into  the  hospital  of  this  place. 

As  the  surgeon  of  the  ward  into  which  he  was  bttnight  dread- 
ed a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage,  he  did  not  remove  the  dressings 
until  eight  days  after  the  accident,  and  he  then  found  the  wound 
completely  closed  and  cicatrized.  The  patient  got  up  and  walk- 
ed about  a  little.  On  the  following  day,  the  surgeon  observed 
that  the  scar  was  elevated  into  a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nut,  and  that  it  had  a  pulsation  like  that  of  an  artery.  Towards 
evening  the  patient  was  a  little  feverish.  On  the  tenth  dav  from 
the  removal  of  the  first  dressing,  and  on  the  eighteenth  after 
meeting  with  the  accident,  the  whole  of  the  left  lower  extremity, 
from  the  foot  to  the  groin,  was  oedematous  ;  the  fever  had  in-> 
creased ;  his  strength  was  much  sunk  5  atid  the  swelling  was 
augmented  to  the  size  of  two  thick  clenched  fists. 

On  being  informed  of  these  circumstances,  I  had  the  patient 
conveyed  into  the  clinical  surgical  institute ;  and  undertook,  with- 
out delay,  in  presence  of  several  students,  the  tying  of  the  fe- 
moral artery,  above  and  below  the  place  where  it  was  wounded. 
This  took  place  the  22d  October  1794. 

After  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  laid 
t>n  bis  left  sidc^  with  the  knee  half  bent,  I  made  the  femord  ar- 
tery 
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ieiy  be  compressed  by  an  assistant,  at  the  place  Where  it  passes 
under  the  crural  arch;  which  was  easily  done,  by  means^of  a  thick 
round  button  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  seal-stick.  I  now 
bpened  the  swelling  longitudinally,  with  a  convex  edged  bistoury^ 
making  an  incision  about  ten  inches  long,  from  abAe  ddwnwards^ 
through  which  an  immense  quantity  of  clotted  blood  issued,  so 
as  to  fill  a  moderate  sized  kitchen  pot.  After  clearing  out  the 
capacious  cavity  with  a  sponge,  I  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  femoral  artery  bare ;  and  the  place  where  it  had  beenSKQund^fc 
ed  was  seen  quite  distinctly,  without  it  bding  necessary  to  dimi^ 
nish  the  pressure  at  the  crural  arch.  The  wound  in  the  artery 
was  somewhat  more  than  three  lines  in  size,  running  across,  a- 
bout  the  distance  of  four  full  fingerbreadths  above  the  plac^ 
whercf  the  artery  passes  the  long  head  of  the  adductor  muscle 
to  get  into  the  ham.  As  I  could  see  the  wound  of  the  artery^ 
I  passed  a  probe  through  it  into  the  canal  of  the  vessel,  and 
pushed  it  up\^ards  about  two  inches  $  with  it  raised  up  the  artery^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  me  to  pass  under  it  the  common 
needle,  with  a  double  ligature  of  waxed  thread  ;  I  then  turned 
the  probe  round,  and  pushed  it  downwards  in  the  artery ;  rais- 
ed it  below  the  wound  in  the  same  way,  and  surrounded  it 
likewise  wieh  a  double  waxed  ligature.  I  then  secured  the  ar^ 
tery  by  tlie  two  ligatures  which  lay  nearest  the  wound,  and  only 
drew  the  other  two  reserve-knots  loosely  round  the  ^rtery,  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  above  and  below  the  wound.  I  laid  a  small 
compress  of  linen  between  the  ligatures  and  the  artery.  On  the 
pressure  at  th^  cri|pral  arch  being  removed,  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  tied  artery.  Lastly,  \  filled  the  cavity  of 
the  tumour  with  soft  charpee,  which  was  retained  in  its  situa-* 
tion  by  means  of  a  compress  and  the  six^^tailed  bandage* 

After  the  operation  was  finished,  which  was  of  short  durattoit^ 
the  patient  fainted ;  however,  he  soon  recovered,  on  vinegar  be« 
ing  held  to  his  nose,  and  complained  only  of  a  pricking  sensa- 
tion (Jhrmitatio)y  over  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  extremity  that 
had  been  operated  upon.  He  took  an  emulsion,  with  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  slept  quietly  for  two  hours  aften  When 
he  awoke,  he  said  that  the  operated  limb  felt  warmer  than  the 
sound  one* 

Next  day  the  fever  was  greater ;  yet  he  had  no  longer  so  weak 
and  contracted  a  pulse  as  before  the  operation^ 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  great  codema,  which  extended  from  the 
foot  to  the  hip,  had  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  there  was  a 
cojwus  suppuration.  The  dressings  were  renewed,  and  the 
ground  had  a  healthy  look. 

The  11th  day.  Whilst. tlie  necessary  preparations  were  mak* 
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xng  for  diB  dressing,  a  hemorrhage  took  place.  I  immediately 
made  the  artery  be  compressed  at  the  crural  arch  ;  and  after  re* 
moving  the  dressings,  perceived  that  the  blood  flowed  ouU  be* 
tween  the  ligatures,  which  I  therefore  drew  tighter ;  the  bloody 
however,  8tilnlk>ntinued  to  flow.  I  now  drew  the  two  reserve- 
knots  close,  the  upper  one  as  high  as  I  could,  upon  which  the 
hemorrhage  ceased  completely.  After  this  accident,  the  patient 
was  so  stunned  and  enfeebled,,  that  he  was  seized  with  convul- 
sive motions  over  his  whole  bodv,  which  did  not  cease  till  to- 
wards evening,  and  after  he  had  taken  a  considerable  dose  of 
laudanum  and  strong  soup.  The  day  after,  I  ordered  him  Decocts 
Cort.  Peruv.  §ix.  JEther.  Vitriol.  31.  m.  to  be  taken  in  small  doses> 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  be  continued  the  day  following. 

On  the  20th  day,  I  found  the  patient  quite  free  of  fever ;  and 
he  begged  earnestly  for  solid  food,  which  I  also  allowed  him* 
The  bottom  of  the  wound  was  almost  of  the  same  height  with 
the  integuments,  and  three  ligatures  came  away  with  t£e  dress- 
ings.    The  use  of  the  decoction  of  bark  was  continued. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  after  the  operation,  the 
last  and  uppermost  ligature  also  came  away.  But  the  wound 
was  not  yet  completely  healed,  as  there  was  a  sinus,  which  ex- 
tended downwards  three  inches  and  an  half  from  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound*  After  it  was  laid  open,  the  heaUng  advanced 
gradually ;  and  on  the  25th  day  after  the  operation,  it  was  com- 
pletely cicatrized* 

On  the  same  day  the  patient  got  up,  and  walked  a  few  steps 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stick.  During  the  three  succeeding 
weeks  he  recovered  his  former  strength,  and  left  the  hospital 
completely  cured.  I  saw  him  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  assurance  that  he  had  the  same  power  in 
the  whole  left  lower  extremity  as  in  the  right,  and  could  carry 
considerable  burdens  on  his  back  as  formerly. 

Case  2* 

Svtmms  Aneurism  y from  Effusion  of  Blood  out  of  tJu  Humeral  Artery^ 
—A  weaver,  SO  years  of  age,  of  a  meagre  figure,  who  never  had 
hnd  any  severe  illness,  on  die  evening  of  the  4th  July  1795* 
ttrithout  any  evident  cause,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, during  which  he  lost  his  senses,  frothed  at  the  mouthy 
and  beat  about  him  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  that  it  required  se- 
veral persons  to  keep  him  in  bed.  He  was  in  this  state  when  the 
physician,  who  had  been  sent  for,  came.  He  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  bled  in  the  right  arm,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
The  lancet  waa  scarcely  withdrawn,  when  the  blood  sprung  out 

with 
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with  such  force,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  quantity  order- 
ed was  drawn.  The  surgeon  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  blood  ;  however^  he  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  graduated  compresses,  and  a  tight  bai^dage.  The  pa- 
tient passed  a  quiet  night,  after  the  epileptic  fit,  if  it  really  was 
one,  had  ceased.  The  following  morning,  besides  weakness,  he 
complained  much  of  the  bandage  being  too  tight,  which  the  sur- 
geon therefore  slackened  a  little.  The  arm  seemed  swelled, 
tense,  and  was  of  Uuish  yellow  colour,  and  the  hand  was  cede- 
matous.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  the  swelling  and  ten^ 
sion  of  the  whole  arm  had  not  in  the  least  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  increased,  so  as  to  occasion  violent  pain,  he 
came  into  this  ho^itaL 

Mr  Volpi,  one  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
found,  in  thi^  case,  two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  a 
swelling,  .^most  of  the  circumference  of  a  hen's  egg^  which  beat 
like  an  artery,  yielded  a  little  on  strong  pressure,  but  did  not 
disappear  entirely  ;  and  in  which,  when  the  humeral  artery  was 
compressed  above,  the  pulsation  ceased,  but  began  again  on  the 
pressure  being  removed.  He  farther  observed,  that  the  arm  of 
itself  remained  in  a  state  of  half  flexion ;  that  the  extension  of  it 
could  not  be  attempted  without  much  pain  5  and  that  it  was  con- 
siderably swelled,  and  here  and  there  marked  with  pale  livid 
streaks.     The  patient  had  no  fever* 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  prescribing  a  proper  diet, 
it  was  wi^ed  to  try  the  application  of  Theden's  bandage,  kept 
constantly  moist  with  the  cold  fomentation  of  Schmucker  \  how- 
ever, th^s  plan  could  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  increased  the 
pain  and  immoveability  of  the  whole  arm.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  aneurism,  from  the  effusion  of  the  blood,  augmented  con- 
siderably. 

On  being  informed  of  this,  I  had  the  patient  brought  into  the 
clinical  institute,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Volpi, 
to  tie  the  humeral  artery  both  above  and  below  the  wound.  Up- 
on this,  after  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  in  the  arm-pit,  I 
opened  the  swelling,  through  its  whold  length,  with  one  stroke 
of  a  bistoury.  Immediately  after  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood 
was  cleared  out,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  appe^;red  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  part  where  it  had  been  wounded,  which 
was  about  two  lines  and  an  half  in  length,  was  distinctly  seen. 
After  introducing  a  probe  into  the  artery,  from  below  upwards, 
in  order  to  raise  it  up,  I  easily  passed  a  ligature  under  it  for  the 
upper  knot ;  I  then  turned  the  probe  from  above  downwards, 
raised  the  arterial  trunk  in  the  same  manner,  and  surroui^d 
'it  with  a  thread  for  forming  the  under  ligature.     Both  ligatures, 
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after  small  compresses  were  interposed,  were  drawn  tight.  Ob 
relaxing  the  tourniquet,  no  more  blood  flowed  from  the  WQund- 
ed  artery.  I  filled  the  cavity  of  the  swelling  with  dry  charpee^ 
and  covered  it  with  a  compress,  which  was  secured  by  a  four- 
headed  bnnda:^e,  upon  m*  iih  die  arm  was  carefully  laid  on  a 
cushion,  in  a  ha^f-bcndcd  posture.  After  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient took  an  emulsion,  with  20  drops  of  laudanum.  The  pulse 
could  not  be  felt  in  tho  Ic^^r  below  the  ligature ;  and  the  warmth 
was  in  some  dt\;ree  dinr.Iu^hcd.  The  patient  remained  quiet  ; 
hut  five  hours  ai:»r'.v  irds  a  little  blood  appeared.  The  dressings 
were  removed  ;  but  I  couM  not  discover  from  whence  the  blood 
came.  I  therefore  again  filled  the  cavity  of  the  swelling  with 
charpee,  moistened  witb  ilie  styptic  water,  upon  which  the 
bleeding  stopped.  I  made  a  steady  pressure  be  applied,  by  an 
assistant,  to  the  place  operated  on  ;  and  gave  the  patient,  every 
three  hours,  some  strong  ^up,  and  a  spoonful  of  good  wine, 
tie  passed  a  quiet  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  August,  the  second  day  after  the 
operation,  some  fevir  appeared.  The  patient  was  kept  in  the 
same  way.  The  temperature  of  the  arm  was  increased,  and  the 
patient  had  a  good  nii^Jit. 

Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  dress- 
ings were  again  tinged  with  blood.  The  patient  was  pale  }  had 
a  cold  sweat  \  and  a  small  contracted  pulse.  On  removing  the 
dressings  I  saw  the  blood  come  out,  but  evidently  not  from 
between  the  ligatures ;  I  therefore  applied  a  third  ligature^  as 
high  as  possible,  to  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  but  witlH>ut  the 
smallest  effect.  I  therefore  again  had  recourse  to  compression ; 
and  filled  the  cavity  with  charpee.  Although  the  pulse  could 
not  be  felt  in  thp  a4cctcd  arm,  the  heat  still  increased,  and  was 
by  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  (Reaum.  ?)  higher  than  in  the 
sound  arm.     The  patient  passed  a  quiet  night. 

4th  day.  The  fever  increased  in  violence  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  affected  arm  exceeded  that  of  the  sound  by  two  degrees. 

5th  day.  Fever  still  as  violent.  The  pulse  began  to  be  per* 
ceptible,  deep  at  the  wrist.  The  dressings  were  a  little  moisten- 
ed with  pus. 

6th  day.  I  reryoved  the  outer  parts  of  the  dressings.  The  fe- 
ver was  the  same.     The  pulse  more  perceptible. 

7th  day.  As  spots  of  fresh  effused  blood  appeared  on  the 
charpee,  I  allowed  it  still  to  remain  in  its  situation. 

J<Th  day.  On  complete  removal  of  the  dressings,  I  found  the 
vound  lf)ONed  foul  and  pale  ;  I  therefore  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing mixture : 
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$1  Decoct.  Cort.  Peruv.  |ix. 
Extract,  ejusd.  3ij. 

Laud.  Liq.  gtt»  x^.  m.  Cap.  cochl.  iv.  omni  bihorio. 
At  the  same  time  be  took  frequently  a  strong  soup,  with  yolk$ 
of  eggs  and  wine. 

9S1  day.  I  found  the  wound  gangrenous,  with  a  small  pulse» 
and  more  than  i^sual  debility.  I  made  a  drachm  of  vitriolic  ether 
be  added  to  the  mixture^  and  omitted  the  laudanum,  and  recom- 
mended the  frequent  use  of  soups  and  wine. 

10th  to  the  i5th  day.  The  gangrene  advanced.  The  wound 
'was  sprinkled  with  bark  and  camphor.  The  patient  had  a  liquid 
stool,  with  some  relief. 

16th  day.  The  fever  abated,  and  tlie  pulse  rose  a  little.  The 
patient  expressed  a  desire  for  solid  food,  and  he  was  allowed  half 
a  fowl,  and  the  mixture  continued.  The  gangrene  in  the  wound 
jdid  not  advance.   The  dressings  the  same* 

17th  day.  Fever  diminished,  and  pulse  fuller.  The  gangrenous 
surface  began  to  separate  from  the  sound,  and  two  small  pieces 
of  bone  came  away  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  i  thi$ 
one  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  other  of  a  lontU. 

18th  to  the  25th  day.  The  state  of  the  patient  approached  al^ 
"ways  more  to  convalescence.  The  slough  separated  completely. 
The  ligatures  came  away,  and  anotlver  small  piece  of  bone  was 
separated^ 

26th  day.  I  found  the  patient  free  from  fever.  The  wound 
jsuppurated  copiously  ;  and  the  bottom  of  it  rose  in  a  regular  man- 
ner. I  ordered  a  simple  decoction  of  bark.  The  dressings  con^ 
sisted  of  dry  charpee. 

27th  August  to  "^th  September*  The  cavity  of  the  wound  fill- 
ed up  always  more  and  more,  so  that,  on  the  5th  September,  the 
wound  was  quite  superficial,  and  was  about  three  fingerbreadths 
*in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.  In  order  to  re-- 
move  the  remains  of  the  oedema,  I  surrounded  the  whole  of  the 
arm,  from  the  points  of  the  fingers  to  th^  axilla,  with  a  compress- 
ing^bandage.  The  diet  of  the  patient  was  increased  to  a  whole 
fowl.  From  the  5th  to  the  15.tb,  I  continued  the  use  of  the  band- 
age and  the  above-mentioned  dressing  $  I  allowed  the  patient  to 
make  gentle  attempts  to  ext^end  and  bend  his  arm,  and  ordered 
warm  olive  oil  to  be  repeatedly  rubbed  into  the  elbow-joint.  He 
got  out  of  bed,  and  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  wound  was 
a  little  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch. 

Hth  September  to  15th  October.  The  patient  remained  in 
the  hospital  as  convalescent,  and  tlien  le£t  it  completely  cured. 
He  now  continues  his  trade  of  weaver,  and  uses  the  right  arm  as 
4rell  as  ilic  left* 

t  if  ^  Case 
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Case  S. 

Bursting  of  the  Humeral  Artery^  from  Gangrene  atfJuElhow. — A 
boy,  about  13  years  of  age,  of  a  sgrophulous  weak  habit,  and  almost 
from  his  birth  blind  of  both  eyes,  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
to  be  cured  of  a  scrophulous  ulcer,  which  luid  appeared  about  a 
month  before,  near  the  inner  condyle  of  tlie  right  humerus,  and 
was  surrounded  with  irregular  edges,  and  indurated  cellular  mem- 
brane. After  this  unfortunate  boy  had  passed  about  a  week  in  die 
hospital,  without  any  evident  cause,  but  merely  through  one  of 
those  complications  which  arc  pretty  frequently  observed  in  such 
places,  the  wound  was  attacked  by  the  hospital  gangrene.  This 
happened  on  the  ist  October  1795.  The  wound  suddenly  became 
pale,  swelled^  discharged  no  more  pus,  but  a  thin  fetid  sanies }  it 
then  inflamed,  and,  along  with  it,  the  whole  shoulder  and  arm  ;  a 
violent  fever  arose,  with  a  small  contracted  pulse,  severe  pain  in 
the  arm,  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  and  great  loss  of  strength.  The 
gangrene  gradually  spread  above  and  under  the  joint  of  the  arm. 
I  immediately  ordered  the  patient  internally,  a  decoction  of  bark 
with  vitriolic  ether,  as  in  the  former  cases,  along  with  strong 
soup  and  wine.  The  wound  was  sprinkled  with  powder  of  bark 
and  camphor. 

On  the  10th  September,  the  destruction  by  the  gangrene 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  wound  extended  more  than  three 
inches  above  and  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  so  as 
to  allow  the  pulsation  of  the  almost  denuded  trunk  of  the  ar- 
tery to  be  felt  for  a  considerable  way.  It  was  therefore  dread- 
ed, every  moment,  not  without  grounds,  that  the  artery  would  be 
corroded  and  burst.  To  add  to  the  distress,  the  patient's  strength 
was  very  much  sunk ;  and  he  was  every  minute  attacked  by  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  and  sometimes  by  hiccup.  The  violent  tension 
of  the  arm  continued ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  gan- 
grene stoppings  •  ^ 

What  I  dreaded  actually  took  place.  The  artery  burst  the  fol* 
lowing  day.  The  attendant,  who  never  left  the  patient,  and  who 
was  instructed  in  all  that  he  had  to  do  in  such  cases,  immediate- 
ly applied  pressure  to  the  artery  in  the  axilla,  as  ^le  tourniquet 
could  not  be  applied,  on  account  of  the  tension,  and  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  whole  shoulder.  The  bleeding  was  stopped  by  that 
means.  On  the  dressings  being  afterwards  removed,  the  hume- 
ral artery  was  found  to  have  burst  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
gangrenous  wound.  After  having,  introduced  a  sound  through 
this  slit,  from  below  upwards,  the  artery,  which  was  already  loosen- 
ed by  the  sphacelus,  was  easily  raised  \  and  Mr  Branca,  who  holds 
the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the  practical  school^  surround- 
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ed  it  with  a  waxed  ligature,  by  means  of  the  common  needle,  some- 
what more  than  an  inch  above  the  place  where  it  was  ruptured. 
The  same  was  also  done  below  the  aperture.  On  the  knot»  be- 
ing tightened  over  a  small  compress,  interposed  below  the  liga- 
ture, the  hemorrhage  entirely  ceased.  The  whole  wound,  as 
usual,  was  sprinkled  with  powder  of  bark  and  camphor,  and  co- 
vered with  soft  charpee,  and  a  four-headed  bandage. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  celerity  with  which  this  operation 
was  undertaken  and  completed,  yet  even  tliis  small  loss  of  blood 
from  the  artery,  threw  the  patient  into  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  his  life.  By  the  uninterrupted  attention  with  which 
strengthening  remedies  were  given  him,  and  by  the  plentiful  em- 
ployment of  strong  soups  and  wine,  he  was  t^scued  from  death. 
Immediately  after  the  tying  of  the  artery,  the  pulse  disappeared, 
and  the  hand  became  cold.  Four  hours  afterwards,  it  was  found 
to  be  as  warm  as  the  sound  one,  and  the  patient  complained  of 
a  distressing  itching  in  it. 

12th  Sept.  After  a  copious  evacuation  of  fluid  matter,  the  pa- 
tient slept  quietly  for  three  hours,  and  his  strength  seemed  a  little 
better.  The  hand  continued  warm  ;  and  if  the  finger  was  laid 
gently  on  the  wrist,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  wound,  a 
deep*  motion  could  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  which  disappeared 
if  the  wrist  was  pressed  a  little  more. 

13th.  The  temperature  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  operated  arm, 
exceeds  that  of  the  sound  by  three  degrees.  The  swelling  oiF 
the  affected  arm  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  fever  abat- 
ed. On  removing  the  dressings,  the  gangrene  was  found  to 
have  stopped  \  and  in  some^  points,  was  disposed  to  separate. 

14th.  The  patient  had  passed  a  quiet  night  \  and  at  day-break 
had  had  a  liquid  stool,  with  much  relief.  The  fever  lessen- 
ed since  yesterday.  The  gangrene  has  separated  considerably  at 
tliree  places,  and  left  the  subjacent  parts  of  a  bright  red. 

17th.  The  temperature  fc  both  arms  is  the  same ;  fever  mode- 
rate. The  patient  begged  for  solid  food,  and  he  was  allowed  the 
quarter  of  a  fowl.  The  use  of  the  mixture  was  continued,  but 
at  longer  intervals.    , 

20th.  The  gangrenous  slough  has  separated  coir.pletely,  apd  the 
wound  looks  well.    The  upper  ligature  has  come  away  of  itself. 

Slid.  The  under  ligature  fell  out  spontaneously,  on  removing 
the  dressings.  The  fever  gone,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
seemed  to  be  of  an  equal  heigiit  with  the  integuiViCnts. 

25th.  The  arm  allows  itself  to  be  bent  and  extended  easily ; 
and  the  patient  himself,  with  the  assistance  of '^the  other  hand, 
brought  the  operated  arm  repeatedly  into  the  i,tatc  of  flexion  and 
extension. 

29.h. 
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S9th*  The  wound  is  almost  completely  healed. 

1st  October.  The  padent  was  raised  out  of  bed»  and  placed  on 
a  chair,  with  liis  arm  in  a  sling,  and  remained  sitting  for  several 
hours. 

10th.  The  wound  is  completely  closed,  and  the  patient  moves 
his  arm  quite  freely,  with  the  exception,  that  he  cannot  make  a 
complete  extension,  in  which  he  is  chiefly  prevented  bv  the  scar. 
The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery  is  still  very  weak,  ana  only  per- 
ceptible when  the  finger  is  applied  to  it  very  gently.  After  re- 
peated friction  with  olive  oil,  over  tlie  whole  elbow,  the  patient 
5tretches  out  his  arm  tolerably  well. 

25th.  The  boy,  who,  as  far  as  his  weakly  constitution  would 
allow,  was  again  restored  to  his  strength,  was  dismissed  from  the 
hospital,  and  moved  the  right  and  left  arm  with  equal  power. 


IX. 


flonche  Observations  on  Anaemia* ^  a  Disease  ivMch  attacked  all  tie 
TVorimen  of  a  Gallery  in  a  Coal  Mine,  now  worked  at  Anzainy 
FreneSf  and  Vieux  Conde^  near  Valenciennes ;  and  which  lias  been 
observed  and  treated,  in  Four  of  these  Workmen^  at  tlie  Hospital  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  By  M.  HallEj  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  Paris  f  • 

Tt  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  the  disease 
-^  which  has  attacked  the  workmen  of  the  mine  at  Anzain,  till 
the  observations  on  it  be  completed,  and  till  those  commissioned 

to 

*  Lieutaud(V.  Precis  de  Medecine  Pratique,  pag.  75.)  is  the  only  person  who 
has  described  this  kind  of  disease,  which  is  seldom  idiopathic,  if  it  be  not  con- 
founded M-ith  chlorosis,  to  which  it  bears  a  very  strong  analogy.  The  symp- 
toms v.liicli  Lieutaiid  attributes  to  it,  differ,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of 
which  we  here  give  the  detail,  and  resemble  them  in  others.  Besides,  the  dis- 
ease of  which  vs'c  are  now  speaking  appeared  epidemically,  and  was  attended 
Avith  an  unifcmijly  of  symptoms  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  characterizes  h ; 
but  a  part  of  these  symptoms  may  belong  to  the  particular  nature  of  its  cause, 
wliatevcr  that  cause  may  be.  Their  uniformity  in  all  the  patients  who  have 
been  infected  with  it,  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  local,  and  that  it  belong* 
exclusively  to  those  places  where  che  disease  has  been  contracted* 

7  See  journal  d;»  Medecine,  Chirurgie,Phannacic,6cc.  Par  M.  M.Cor\isar|j 
lircux,  ct  Lniyer,  Tom.  IX.  p.  n.  8vo.  Paris,  An.  XIJI. 
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to  give  an  account  of  it  have  finished  their  charge.  I  shall,  there<- 
fore,  at  present^  confine  my  observations  to  those  points  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  natural  history  of  this  epidemic,  and  which 
indicate  that  mode  of  treatment  which  is  most  proper  to  effectu- 
ate a  cure.  Of  all  the  galleries  in  the  mine  of  pit-coal  near  Va- 
lenciennes^ the  principal  establishment  of  which  is  at  Anzain, 
one  only  has  been  infected  with  the  epidemic  in  question.  This 
gallery,  however,  difiers  in  no  respect  from  the  rest ;  it  is  of 
the  same  depth,  being  234  metres  (120  fathoms)  below  ground  \ 
it  is  excavated  in  the  same,  manner,  only,  it  is  longer,  and  less 
easily  admits  of  a  renewal  of  air ;  and  the  apertures  that  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose  haye  not  had  any  benefiQia]  effect.  Its  tem- 
perature is  64^  Fahr. ;  it  exhales  an  odour  of  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas )  in  it  respiration  is  difEcult ;  and  the  workmen  affirm, 
that  the  water  which  filters  across  the  mine,  on  touching  their 
hands,  or  the  naked  parts  of  their  bodies,  produces  blisters  and 
boils.  Nevertheless,  they  have  had  the  imprudence,  notwith- 
sunding  the  fresh  water  which  is  provided,  and  the  prohibitions 
which  have  been  given,  to  use  it  sometimes  to  allay  their  thirst; 
and  yet,  before  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year,  no  disease 
had  been  observed  similar  to  that  which  I  am  now  going  to  de^ 
scribe. 

According  to  the  description  of  it  sent  to  the  School  of 
Medicine,  it  chiefly  has  die  following  characters :  It  com- 
mences with  violent  colics,  pains  in  the  intestines  and  sto- 
mach, difficulty  in  respiration,  palpitations,  lo3S  of  strength, 
inflation  of  the  belly,  and  black  and  green  stools.  This  state 
continues  for  10  or  12  days,  or  more  ;  then  the  abdominal  pains 
cease  ;  the  pulse  remains  feeble,  contracted,  and  weak  ;  the  skin 
loses  its  colour,  and  gets  a  yellow  tinge ;  walking  is  difficult,  and 
accompanied  by  extreme  fatigue  ;  frequent  palpitations  cause  an 
extremely  painful  state  of  anxiety  ;  the  face  is  swollen ;  and  there 
are  frequent,  and  even  habitual  sweats.  This  state  continues  for 
many  months,  and  even  more  than  a  year,  and  is  always  attended 
by  wasting  and  emaciation.  At  last,  the  original  symptoms  re- 
cur, with  violent  hcadachs,  frequent  faintings,  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound,  inflation  and  pain  of  the  belly,  and  purulent  stools. 
'}'hese  last  torments  are  soon  terminated  by  death. 

When  these  details  were  transmitted  to  the  Society  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  out  of  fifty  attacked  with  it,  three  had  died, 
and  none  were  cured.  Bark,  camphor,  opium,  wine,  spare  diet, 
and  many  other  means  which  seemed  proper,  were  used,  with- 
out success. 

The  Society,  upon  deliberation,  drew  out  at  first  a  plan  of 
treatment,  conformable  to  the  general  indications,  in  which  it 

considered 
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considered  particularly  the  analogy  which  the  disease  seemed  to 
present  with  the  metallic  colics,  and  with  some  chronic  conse- 
quences of  the  asphyxiay  known  to  vintagers  under  the  name  of 
-plomb,  T^en,  upon  the  supposition,  unfortunately  too  probable, 
of  the  inutility  of  a  plan  of  treatment  drawn  up  in  a  general 
way,  from  apparent  indications,  the  Society  proposed,  according 
to  particular  observations,  and  in  an  empirical  manner,  the  trial 
of  mercurial  frictions,  the  internal  use  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  &c.  But,  above  all,  it  demanded  more 
particular  details  of  the  state  of  the  places  \  recommended  the 
opening  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  had  hitherto  been  omitted;  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  directly 
observing  some  of  those  affected,  which  could  be  easily  done,  since 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
some  of  the  workmen,  most  severely  afi'ected,  to  be  sent  to  Paris, 
which  has  accordingly  been  done. 

Accordingly,  four  pitmen  were  sent  to  Paris,  with  the  necessary 
information,  either  written,  or  delivered  verbally  by  the  physician 
who  attended  them.  A  plan  of  tlic  galleries  of  the  mine,  air 
and  water  taken  in  the  infected  gallery,  farther  details  concern- 
ing the  sick,  and  minute  accounts  of  the  examination  of  two 
dead  bodies  were  given.  It  was  observed,  that  the  methods 
proposed  by  the  Society  of  the  School  of  Medicine  had  been 
comparatively  employed;  that  of  six  workmen  to  whom  the 
frictions  had  been  applied,  two  were  cured,  and  had  resumed 
their  labour,  but  the  other  four  were  yet  under  treatment ;  and 
that  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  to  this  remedy  they  were 
indebted  for  the  cure.  In  fine,  it  was  observed,  that  among  the 
infected  workmen,  the  number  of  whom  was  increasing,  there 
.were  two  states,  considerably  different:  Some,  having  been  attack* 
cd  in  the  mine  itself,  were  very  severely  affected,  and,  of  these, 
none  had  been  cured  ;  but  others  had  been  seized  with  tlie  dis- 
ease since  the  gallery  had  been  shut  up,  and  to  many  of  these 
health  had  been  restored. 

We  received  no  written  account  relative  to  the  particular 
history  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent ;  but  as  tliey  had  been 
ill  for  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  months,  and  as  they  began  to  be 
afTectcd  when  they  were  at  work,  we  believe  that  they  ought 
to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class. 

When  they  arrived,  they  were  of  a  wan  yellow  colour,  not  like 
,that  of  men  affected  by  the  jaundice,  but  like  white  wax  which 
has  been  long  kept.  They  were  oedem.itous  ;  the  face,  as  also 
the  superior  extiLinitics,  were  swollen  in  a  particular  manner ; 
the  legs  were  also  swelled,  but  this,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to 
the  fatigue  pf  the  journey  ;  ;;ud  indeed,  after  two  days  rest,  they 

became 
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became  less  cedematous,  and  as  lean  as  in  their  natural  state.  The 
loss  of  colour  was  general  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and 
not  only  was  the  skin  wan  and  yellowish,  but  the  conjunctive, 
the  inside  of  the  eye-lids,  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  and  the  tongue, 
were  also  deprived  of  their  natural  colour.  No  ramification  of 
capillary  vessels  appeared  on  any  of  these ;  and,  in  general,  no  vein 
was  visible  on  the  arm,  bend  of  the  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  either  by  its  colour  or  convexity. 

The  belly  presented  no  disorder  sensible  to  the  touch,  only  the 
mesentery  seemed  to  be  considerably  larger,  though  soft ;  and 
the  hypochondriac  regions  appeared  to  be  free. 

The  pulse  was  constantly  quick,  beating  eighty,  ninety,  and  a 
hundred  times  in  a  minute,  without,  however,  the  skin  being  hot. 
Yet,  at  any  time,  when  actual  fever  supervened,  the  skin  became 
warm,  the  pulse  was  also  quickened,  and  the  other  symptoms  an- 
nounced a  change  in  the  habitual  action  of  the  functions.  Be- 
sides, the  pulse  wasT  frequently  altered  by  the  palpitations ;  and 
the  heart,  even  when  it  did  not  palpitate,  beat  very  strongly 
against  the  ribs. 

Another  symptom,  no  less  constant,  but  different  from  palpi- 
tations, and  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of 
them,  was  the  patients  inability  to  walk,  without  being  obliged  to 
stop,  and  to  sit  down  at  the  end  of  a  few  steps.  They  could  not 
even  mount  one  pair  of  stairs,  without  being  obliged  to  sit  down 
frequently  in  the  staircase.  Still  the  percussion  of  the  breast  did 
not  indicate  anv  congestion  in  the  viscera  of  that  cavity,  nor  any 
quantity  of  difiused  water.  The  palms  of  their  hands  were  fre- 
quently moist,  and  they  had  habitual  night-sweats.  Besides, 
these  men,  one  of  them  excepted,  had  a  good  appetite ;  they  ate, 
with  avidity,  food  which  was  agreeable  to  their  taste.  They  dis- 
liked butcher-meat ;  and  had  other  tastes,  which  s^peared  to  be 
the  effect  of  habit,  rather  than  of  disease.  They  digested  easily; 
but  their  stools  did  not  indicate  a  perfect  or  equal  digestion.  They 
were  often  half  liquid,  sometimes  liquid,  brown,  yellow,  and 
sometimes  green.     The  urine,  in  general,  had  its  ordinary  colour. 

Thus  the  characteristic  symptoms  were  the  universal  loss  of 
colour  and  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  swelling,  impossibility  of 
walking  without  suffocation,  palpitations,  and  habitual  ^sweats. 
Some  days  after  the  arrival  of  these  men,  and  when  they  were 
familiarized  with  the  objects  around  them,  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  the  regulation  of  their  diet.  Substantial  aliments 
and  foods,  such  as  they  desired,  and  for  the  most  part  roasted, 
were  given  them.  They  were  also  supplied,  at  first,  with  excel- 
lent beer,  then  with  good  wine,  and  bread  well  baked.  Their  appe- 
tites and  desires  were  satisfied,  as  far  as  prudence  would  permit, 

consistently 
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consistently  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  their  food  in  a  proper 
inanner.  in  a  word,  nothing  was  neglected  to  prevent  any  moral 
afiection  from  aggravating  their  disease. 

Guided  by  the 'report  of  the  physician  who  accompanied  themi 
and  the  presumed  success  of  the  mercurial  frictions^  they  were 
administered,  at  first,  every  third  day,  in  doses  of  a  drachmi 
and,  at  the  same  time,  antiscorbutic  wine  vras  given  them,  and 
bitter  drink^  made  of  hops  and  little  centaury ;  which  corres- 
ponded both  to  the  apparent  indication  drawn  from  the  symp-* 
toms  and  the  inconvenience  naturally  to  be  dreaded  from  the  use 
of  the  mercury. 

During  this  treatment,  one  of  the  patients  fell  a  victim  (o  the 
disease.  He  had  alwap  appeared  more  languid,  and  had  less 
appetite  than  the  rest,  and  was  afiected  with  a  rheum  for  a  few 
days  after  his  axrival.  The  frictions  had  been  commenced  upon 
liikn,  as  well  as  the  rest,  on  the  15th  of  Messidor^  but  were  discon- 
tinued on  the  25th,  because  a  very  sensible  tendency  to  fever  was 
observed  during  th^se  days.  The  fever  eontinued ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  Thermidor^  it  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  it  was  continued 
in  its  form,  with  pain  in  the  limbs,  ancl  acute  headach,  and  the 
j>ulse  was  even  hard.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  the  dryness  and  burning  of  the  skin,  neither  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  nor  conjunctive  was  coloured ;  and  the  tongue  was 
'  perfectly  dean,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  patients.  The  belly 
^  was  swollen,  and  painful  to  the  touch ;  and  along  the  inferior 
'  ^ge  of  the  ribs  of  the  right  side,  a  resistance  was  felt,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  liver.  At  the  end  of  48  hours,  the  fe- 
,ver  abated,  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  there  were  efforts  of  vo« 
initing,  which  only  produced  some  slimy  matter,  to  assist  which, 
«n  emetic  cordial  potion  viras  given,  without  the  desired  success. 
Great  oppression,  a  feeble  and  intermitting  pulse,  and  cdld  extre- 
mitics>  succeeded.  A  blister  applied  to  the  side,  and  repeated  as 
a  stimulant,  raised  the  pulse  only  for  some  hours.  The  inter- 
mission  increased,  as  well  as  the  cold  extremities  and  oppression 
of  the  breast,  and  the  patient  at  last  died. 

The  belly  was  a  little  swollen ;  there  were  no  livid  marks  on 
the  skin,  and  the  colour  was  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  abdomen  contained  no  serous  exudation.  The  intestines, 
and  especially  the  colon,  were  very  much  distended ;  and  the 
fat,  both  subcutaneous,  and  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  was 
very  yellow.  The  liver  m^s  small,  and  did  not  project  beyond  the 
tibs  ;  it  was  soft  and  pliable  in  every  part ;  it  was  of  a  pafe  yel* 
low  colour,  both  externally,  and  in  its  substance,  which  was  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch.   The  gall  bladder  was  half  full  of  bile. 
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of  a  colour  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  and  when  analyzedi  was  found 
to  contain  much  coagulable  albumen,  and  possessed  some  other 
peculiar  properties.  The  spleen  was  small,  and  softer  than  ordi- 
nary ;  and  the  liquid  which  flowed  from  it,  as  it  generally  is,  wa^ 
red,  like  the  dregs  of  red  wine. 

The  stomach,  when  opened^  was  found  half  full  of  a  liquid, 
coloured  like  the  dregs  of  wine.  The  duodenum  and  the  jeju-^ 
num  were  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  of  a  similar  colour  ; 
and  when  that  mucous  was  removed,  the  membrane,  both  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  in  all  their  extent,  appeared  white  and 
sound.  The  matter  contained  in  the  rectum  was  thick  and 
figured,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour.  All  the  other  abdomi« 
nal  Tiscera  were  sound. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  right  lung  adhered  almost  everjf 
where  to  the  pleura,  and  especially  on  its  anterior  part,  but 
the  left  lung  was  almost  entirely  tree.  In  neither  was  there 
any  remarkable  quantity  of  serosity  ;  both  were  light,  decrepitate 
ed  under  the  fingers,  and  there  Mras  no  congestion.  They  were 
externally  white,  and  mottled  vnih  dark  Uue  spots  ;  and,  on  in« 
cision,  a  frothy  yellowish  serosity  issued  from  all  points  of  theii^ 
substance,  but  not  from  any  preternatural  collection.  The  heart 
was  of  a  very  ordinary  size,  and  its  flesh  as  pale  as  that  of 
muscles  whicn  have  been  washed  and  macerated.  Its  parietesr 
were  soft,  and  the  columns  cornea  small.  Its  structure  was  not  at 
all  affected.  Not  a  drop  of  red  blood  escaped  from  any  of  its  cavi^ 
ties ;  but  in  the  left  ventricle,  a  coaguhim,  as  pale  as  the  flesh 
of  the  heart  itself,  was  observed,  which  contained  no  perceptible 
portion  of  colouring  matter  \  the  pericardium  contained  no  se<^ 
Tosity. 

The  brain  was  whiter  the  cineritious  substance  pale,  and 
fittle  distinguished  from  the  medullary  substance.  Two  or  three 
scruples  of  serosity  only  were  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
left  ventricle  \  and  the  choroid  plexus  was  red,  but  very  pale. 

fai  the  three  cavities,  all  the  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins^ 
were  destitute  of  coloured  blood,  and  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  a  serous  liquid.  No  blood  was  found  in  the  aorta 
as  far  as  its  crural  sid>divisions,  nor  in  the  axillaries  as  far  as 
the  brachial  subdivisions,  nor  in  the  accompanyii^  veins,  nor 
in  the  system  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  nor  in  any  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain.  Upon  making  a  deep  incision  into  the  flesh  of  the 
thighs,  there  flowed  out  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  and  black 
blood,  but  from  no  other  part  did  any  flow.  The  flesh  of  the 
muscles  which  cover  the  thorax  was  exceedingly  red  ;  but  that 
of  the  extremities  not  so  much  so. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  absence  of  blood  occur- 
red 
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red  in  all  the  dissectione  made  where  the  disease  appeared  ;  that  it 
agrees  with  the  general  lo9S  of  colour  observed  in  aK  the  parts 
which  are  naturally  red,  and  especially  the  surface  where  the 
red  blood  is  obviously  admitted  into  the  capillary  system.  It  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  state  particularly  dependent  on  the 
disease  ;  as  exhibiting  itself  by  evident  symptoms  during  its 
whole  continuance  %  and  arriving  at  its  height  when  the  disease 
is  at  its  termination,  or  its  last  stage. 

Struck  by  this  phenomenon,  and  the  generally  sound  state  of 
the  substance  of  all  the  organs,  we  immediately  thought  that  the 
use  of  chalybeates  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  treatment, 
than  that  of  simple  bitters,  antiscorbutics,  and  especially  mercu- 
rials, for  we  knew  that  cinchona  itself  had  been  given  without 
success.  We  therefore  determined,  immediately  to  change  tlie 
treatment ;  and  without  abandoning  the  bitter  and  antiscorbutic 
tonics,  and  cinchona,  we  proposed  to  give  iron  in  large  doses. 
We  prescribed  an  opiate  with  a  drachm  of  bark,  as  a  tonic,  with 
a  drachm  of  muriate  of  ammonia  as  a  stimulant,  and  a  drachm  of 
levigated  filings  of  iron  ;  this  quantity  was  to  be  used  by  each 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  day.  But  having  observed  that  the 
patients  felt  from  time  to  time  racking  pains  in  the  bowels,  we 
suppressed  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  pains  ceased* 

We  were  afraid  lest  the  sad  fate  of  the  first  patient  should 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  companions ;  but  in  this 
respect,  we  had  no  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  hope  that  the 
opening  of  his  body  would  put  us  upon  a  more  successful  mode 
of  treatment,  without  taking  away  their  regret  for  his  loss,  pre* 
vailed  over  it  decidedly  ;  Mid,  without  doubt,  this  impression  had 
very  good  effects. 

In  fact,  the  treatment  having  been  established  on  tife  basis  just 
now  pointed  out,  at  the  end  of  eight  days  symptoms  of  a  very 
happy  change  became  evident.  It  was  first  indicated  by  the  ob* 
vious  swelling  of  the  veins,  tlien  by  the  coloured  traces  of  the 
vessels,  which  became  visible  through  the  skin  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  wrist ;  in  fine,  by  the  patients  being  able  to  mount  the 
staircase  without  being  obliged  to  stop.  They  shewed  us  every 
day  new  vessels,  which  they  pretended  were  not  seen  the  preced- 
ing evening  j  and  in  fact  the  conjunctive,  the  inside  of  the  eye« 
lids  and  of  the  lips,  the  gums  and  the  tongue,  were  plainly  re- 
gaining their  colour.  The  appetite  became  better ;  and  digestion, 
though  variable,  successively  became  more  regular.  A  bowel- 
complaint,  relieved  by  diascordium,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
At  present,  these  men  take  very  long  walks  in  Paris,  without 
experiencing  any  fatigue,  only  the  palpitations  of  tlic  heart  have 
been  very  inconvenient,  and  have  not  yet  disappeared. 

There 
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Tliere  is  however  one,  whose  rfr^stablishment  hfts  not  fonow;^ 
ed  me  same  course ;  and  who,  tormtnted  by  frec^uent  beadachs, 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  a  less  fayourable  issue*  We  have 
understood,  and  are  cohvinced^  that,  besides  the  common  causes 
of  the  diseasci  there  were  others  acting,  capable  of  inducing 
very  serious  consequences.  These,  we  think,  we  have  succeeded 
in  removing  $  and,  since  that  time,  his  appetite  and  activity  have 
returned,  so  that,  although  lc6S  advanced  than  his  companions,  he  is 
now  in  the  same  way  which  has  led  them  to  that  point  of  ameliora-^ 
don  in  which  they  now  are.  The  other  patients  have  at  present* 
a  colour  but  little  different  from  that  which  is  natural.  The  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  forearni,  die  skin  of  which  is  more  transparent 
tlian  that  of  the  other  visible  external  parts  of  die  body,  is  now 
of  the  healthy  colour.  It  is  three  months  sin^e  they  arrived  at 
tiie  School  of  Medicine. 

According  to  these  phenoniena, .  and  the  physical  state,^  Jt6 
which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they  correspond,  we  think  is  proper 
b  give  to  this  disease  the  name  of  jinathia,  (deficiency  df  blood) 
imagined  by  Lieutaud,  and  to  distinguish  anemia  chlorosiivsiA  an$mui 
cotuecutiva^  which  are  consequences  of  different  disease^,  from 
(he  anemia f  which  depend  upon  the  diiFerent  caused  mentioned 
by  lieutaud,  and  many  others,  upon  which  several  of  our  brethren 
have  comniunicated  to  us  their  ideas,  and  of  v^hich  they  have 
promised  us  the  details.  But  it  is  not  proper  here- to  enter  on  a 
deep  discussion  on  that  subject.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low out  our  observations  on  many  other  workmen  equally  affect«* 
td  by  the  same  causes,  and  in  the  same  place ;  and  then,  periiaps^ 
ve  shall  be  able  to  aonouace  with  more  certainty  what  we  heni^ 
^er  only  as  probabilities. 


Additional  bbservationl  oh  the  Four  Patients  mentioned  In  the  jprececU 
ing  £ssaiy»     By  Professor  Halle* 

Ttf  E  subsequent  obaerys^dons,  which  have  been  made  upon  the 

?'  atients  attacked  bv  a  disease  contracted  in  the  (ioal-nun:^s  o£ 
renes,  An^ain,  and  Vieu):*Condc,  deserve  td  be  annexed  to  tha 
j^ecediilg  essays  as  they  give  rise  to!  some  useful  reflections. 

1.  One  of  them,  n&oied  Jean  Louis  Caldrdj  aged  tweuty-one 
yeaxt^  of  i  strong  constitution,  had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  eight 
years,  was  attacked  only  nine  monditf  ago  ^  and  continued  to 
work  several  months  afterwards. 

In  him  it  did  not  commence  by  colics,  but  only  by  anxieties, 
dyspnoea,  palpitations,  the  passage  of  black  and'brpwa  feces,  losf 
«  colouf,  oedema,  h^adach^  and  great  debility^ 

voi.  xxi.  NO.  10^  H  Hfll 
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He  had  got  several  times  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  then  sul* 
phate  of  magnesia,  in  the  dose  of  six  drachms  a-day,  and  sudori- 
fics ;  and  after  having  tried  opium,  camphor,  and  ether,  recourse 
was  had  to  wine  prepared  with  red  bark,  for  six  weeks. 

At  his  arrival,  he  was  less  sick  than  the  others.  His  pulse  not 
being  so  much  accelerated,  was,  for  the  most  part,  70  in  a 
minute.  His  body  was  less  meagre,  his  face  and  extremities  less 
ccdematous,  and  lus  skin  was  not  dry. 

He  was  dismissed  on  the  11th  of  FenJaniaire,  having  recover- 
ed his  strength,  and  having  his  face  less  pale  than  at  his  arrival, 
but  $tiU  feeling  some  palpitations.  After  an  interruption  of  the 
cure  for  five  days,  he  again  began  t6  lose  colour )  but  on  resum* 
ing  his  remedies  it  returned  ;  and  ten  days  after,  he  was  dis* 
missed  with  his  comrades. 

2.  Josn)h  Jolly  J  the  second,  aged  twenty,  of  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  ten  years,  and  became  sitk 
only  about  nine  months  ago*  His  disease  began  by  loss  of 
strength ;  and  he  had  sufieral  little  from  colics  ;ind  purging,  but 
the  loss  of  colour  supervened,  attended  by  frequent  syncope,  gene- 
ral  oedema,  headachs,  &c. 

He  had  been  formerly  treated  with  purgatives,  administered 
fifteen  days  in  succession ;  after  which,^  recourse  was  had  to  the 
analeptic  regimen,  wine  of  cinchona,  tonic  and  cordial  potions, 
and  now  and  then  to  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  obviate  consti- 
pation. 

.  At  liis  arrival,  he  was  better  than  he  had  been  previdus  to 
spring ;  his  skin  was  sometimes  moist,  and  sometimes  dry  \  the 
pulse,  in  general,  was  about  eighty-six ;  and>  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  contracted  a  h^it,  exceed-. 
ingly  fatal  in  his  situation,  and  which  gave  rise  to  his  violent 
headachs,  which  had  been  fahely  ascribed  to  his  disease. 

This  patient  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  more  languishing  state 
than  the  others,  but  appeared  better  at  his  departure ;  neverthe- 
less, he  still  experienced  pains  in  his  limbs ;  was  pale ;  and  was 
very  far  from  being  completely  cured. 

3.  P.  /.  Ga/liard,  betwixt  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  eight  years,  but  had  been  unable 
to  work  for  the  last  eleven  months. 

His  disease  began  by  very  violent  colics,  which  continued 
nearly  a  month.  Anxiety,  loss  of  colour,  general  oedema,  vio- 
lent headachs,  tinkling  df  the  ears,  vomiting,  and  palpitations,, 
had  rendered  his  condition  truly  distressing. 

Oily  and  sedative  potions,  anodyne  injections,  and  mild 
l^urgatives/hsdbeen  administered^  after  that,  toilic  and  stimulat- 
,'         '  iug: 
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Ing  potionS)  which  had  restored  his  strength  a  little^  and  also  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  the  form  of  lemonade. 

At  his  arrival,  we  werq  informed  that  he  was  greatly  bettcr*ed 
by  the  fine  weather  j  but  his  puhd  was  104*,  without  any  sensible 
increase  of  heat.  Besides  that  (Quickness  of  pulse,  he  nad  often 
other  symptoms  of  fever,  which  at  first  had  remissions  in  the 
course  of  me  day,  and  then  became  continued,  with  burning  heat, 
and  violent  headachs  \  and  he  ftll  at  last  into  that  state  which 
occasioned  his  death,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  sjufficicnt 
length  in  the  preceding  p^rt  of  th&  paper; 

4.  Theophilus  Ihbatt  was  aged  sixteen  yeats,  and  still  had  the 
appearance  of  a  boy«  He  had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  six  years^ 
and  had  been  ill  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months. 

His  disease  began  by  coFics,  universal  lassitude,  purging,  pal- 
pitations, general  oedema,  which  has  continued  for  many  months, 
debility,  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  dnable  to  walk,  loss  of 
colour,  and  headachs,  &Ck 

He  had  used  emetics  repeatedly^  suddrifics,  and  sedative  po^ 
tions;  he  had  continued  for  a  long  time  the  use  of  aperients, 
conjoined  with  tonics,  had  now  and  then  recourse  to  laxatives, 
and  for  a  month,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water. 

At  his  arrival,  we  are  told  that  he  was  much  better,  but  hit 
pulse  was  S**  His  belly  was  very  large,  his  face  very  much 
swollen,  and  his  debility  greau 

After  having  perfectly  recovered  his  strength,  lie  was  dismiss^ 
ed,  as  well  as  Jean  Louis  Calard,  with  whom  he  took  very  long 
walks  in  Prttis.  His  face,  however,  had  still  a  soft  fulness, 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  swelling,  and  his  colour  had  expe-> 
rlenced  the  same  changes  as  that  of  Calard. 

From  these  details  it  appears,  that  GaUiarJ,  the  worst  of  those 
four,  had  died,  with  symptoms  extremely  similar  to  those  which 
were  reported  as  characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of  this  singular 
disease  ^  that  some  serious  circumstances,  Ainconnected  with  the 
disease,  had  retarded,  and  rendered  more  uncertain  the  qure  of  an- 
other (Jo/fyJ ;  that  of  the  two,  Calard  and  Habart,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  most  complete  cure,  one  had  been  ill  only  eight  or  nine, 
ani  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen  months  :  That  Calard^  who  had 
been  least  ill,  had  however  continued  his  work  for  several  months 
before  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  mine,  consequently,  that  the 
disease  of  all  had  been  contracted  in  it,  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  physicians  of  the  place,  was  an  untoward  cir- 
cumstance :  That  in  Calard^  the  disease  had  not  commenced  by 
colics,  and  was  attended  with  symptoms  less  violent  than  in  his 
•amradcs ;  but  that  the  other  (HabartJ,  the  voungcst  of  all,  had 

m2  '  a 
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%  rcTY  violent  and  long  attack  with  colics.  It  is  obvious^  Azt 
all  have  .been  treated  in  the  hospital  of  the  school  of  medicine 
only  in  the  calm  sta^e  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  cachexy  and 
loss  of  colour  insensibly  increased  until  they  reached  their  acme  ; 
and  that  it  was  in  this  onlyi  that  the  patients  could  be  transport- 
ed from  so  great  a  distance,  fn  fine,  deplorable  as  the  state  wa# 
in  which  we  received  them,  it  is  obviousi  from  the  report  of  the 
physicians  who  had  seen  them  at  Frdnes>  that  it  had  been  still 
worse. 

However,  ft  also  appears,  that  that  extreme  debilitv,  which  ha<£ 
arrested  the  patients  almost  at  every  step,  and  whicn  is  the  most 
serious,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  symptom  of  the 
disease,  has  been  entirely  removed  in  Calard  and  Haiarf,  and  its 
removal  may  be  dated  from  the  time  that  chalybeates  were  added  to 
the  tonics ;  that  these  two  patients,  among  the  three  who  have 
survived,  are  the  only  ones  who  were  free  firom  symptoms  foreign- 
tothe  principal  disease  ;  and  that  the  tonics,  to  vrfiich  the  chai]f^ 
beates  were  united,  had  been  previously'  used"  without  success. 

It  maybe  presumed  therefore,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
€halyboate»  contributed  principally  to  re-establish  the  patients,, 
and  consequently,  that  great  advantage'  may  be  derived  from 
these  remedied,  in  diseases  of  the  nature  of  chlorosis* 
.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  loss  of  colour  has  been  but 
imperfectly  cured  by  this  remedy ;  that  the  disposition  to  palpita*- 
tions  was  not  entirely  removed ;  and,  that  regarding  diese  symp- 
toms only  a^  consequences,  and  subordinate  to  the  pnncipal  symp- 
tom, their  continuance  proves  that  the  cure  is  by  no  means  tom<^ 
(lete,  and  ought  to  bcf  prosecuted  by  the  same  means  which  a|H 
pear  to  have  commenced  it. 

However  that  may  be,  it  ii  to  ^e  wished,  that  these .  reilectionflt 
were  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  other  physicians,  who  ma^ 
have  .the  charge  of  patients  of  this  kind,  and  that  an  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  us  of  completing  them,  upon  some  of  die  pitmen^ 
who  are  dtill  aflected  with  the  disease*  ^ 


X. 

BiegrapJttcal  Skitch  of  Vicq  iyAz}ff. 

FELIX  Vicft  D*AzTR,  a  distinguished  French  anatomist  and 
medical  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Valognes  in  1748.     His 
father  was  a  physician  at  that  phcc.   Little  is  known  of  his  early 

yean,. 
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years,  except  that  he  began  his  studies  at  his  natire  tdivii,  an4 
afterwards  attended  the  philosophical  classes  at  Caen.  Before  h^ 
made  choice  of  a  professioni  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  \  he 
exercised  his  genius  ;in  several  walks,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for 
poetrjj  of  which  be  always  continued  to  be  very  fond.  In  the 
'early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  himself  wholly 
up  to  the  7)ttrsuits  of  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  into  the  nolv  order  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but 
he  relinquished  this  intention,  and  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  in  following  the  stu^y  of  medicnne.  He  went  to 
Paxis  in  1765,'  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which 
that  capital  offers  to  a  young  mind,  eager  in  search  of  knowledge* 
Medicine  presented  itself  to  Vicq  I^'Azyr,  as  a  science  com- 
prehending the  most  useful  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  He  was 
struck  with  its  numerous  relations  to  other  branches,  he  felt  the 
importance  of  other  sciences  for  its  illustration  and  improvement, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  them  all,  with  a  zeal  an<t 
-spirit  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  insure  success.  To  form  an 
idea  of  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  labours,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  physical  science  at  the  pe- 
Tied  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  distinguished  men  who 
were  engaged  about  that  time  in  experimental  researches.  Their 
labours  and  their  names  are  too  well  known,  to  need  any  enu- 
meration in  this  place.  \r^  1772,  Vicq  D*Azyr  took  his  de^ 
{ree  of  doctor  in  physic,  arid  he  wrote  a  thesis  lipon  an  interestr 
ing  jpoint  of  anatomy,  viz.  the  consideration  of  the  means  in  the 
structure  of  the  head,  by  which  the  force  of  different  kinds  of 
shocks  and  concussions  is  lessened  and  broken :  <<  An  inter 
tssa  capitis  vmrii  jiisus  abiumantur  communicatione^  vibratiotiej 
^ppmttotte  P*'  He  continued  to  study  medicine,  and  all  the  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy,  with  great  attention,  but  especiaU 
ly  physiology,  to  which  he  was  very  much  attached.  In  1773,  he 
began  a  course  of  lectures  on  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
at  VEcde  de  Medeclney  during  the  recess ;  and  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  was  as  brilliant  as  his  merits  were  deserving.  The  con- 
course of  students,  who  crowded  to  hear  him,  was  very  great  > 
and  die  rising  fame  of  the  young  professor  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  old,  which  occasioned  his  being  prohibited,  under  some 
frivolous  pretext,  from  continuing  his  lectures  after  the  classes 
began.  But  a  mind  like  Vicq  D'Azyr's  was  not  to  be  damped 
by  such  paltry  animosity  \  he  was  encouraged  and  protected  by 
Antoine  Petit,  his  master  and  his  friend,  and  was  chosen  by  him 
to  occupy  his  own  anatomical  chair  at  the  Jardin  da  Plantes ; 
but  this  appointment  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Academy,  nor 
by  the  Court,  the  professorship  was  given  to  Portal.    Vicq  D'- 
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Azyr  being  thus  obliged  to  leave  a  theatre,  on  which  he  had  juat 
made  his  appearance  with  such  cclat^  opened  a  private  course  of 
anatomyi  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  teach  this  branch  at 
Xi'Ecole  de  Medecine.     By  collecting  together  the  various  parts 
of  his  acquired  knowledge,  he  made  that  comprehensive  course 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  which  he  has  unfortunately  left 
only  the  outlines.     He  endeavoured  to  apply  the  analytical  me^ 
thod  pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  followed  by  Condillac  in  his 
ITratie  des  SensationSf  to  organized  bodies  in  general ;   and  to  con- 
sider man  .in  connexion  with  the  other  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  animated  beings.     An  alarming  attack  of  spitting  of  blood, 
compelled  him  to  suspend  the  lectures  that  he  M'as  delivering, 
^ith  these  new  and  philosophical  views*     When  his  health  was 
somewhat  recovered,  he  *rent  to  his  native  place,  in  hopes  of  a 
more  speedy  re-establishment.    This  interruption  of  his  acade- 
mical occupations  was  not,  however,  lost ;  for  this  retirement,  not 
far  from  the  sea,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
original  and  curious  inquiries  upon  fish.     The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  communicated  in  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  author  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  learned 
body.     About  this  time,  he  entered  on  a  new  and  important 
career.     A  violent  contagious  disorder  was  raging  among  cattle 
in  the  south  of  France,  when  the  minister  Turgot,  applied  to  the 
academy  for  a  physician,  and  a  natural  philosopher,  who  could  in- 
vestigate and  put  a  stop  to  this  disastrous  malady.   Vicq  D'Azyr 
was  alone  charged  with  this  twofold  mission,  and  he  fulfilled 
the  important  objects  of  it  with  great  satisfaction.     On  his  re- 
turn^ he  was  nominated  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, which  he  established  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  epizootic  diseases,  though  the  members  did 
not  confine  themselves  merely  to  comparative  pathology,  but  em- 
braced all  medical  and  physiological  subjects  ;  an<l  this  opened  a 
communication  between  the  medical  practitioners  in  difRerent 
parts  of  France,  which  did  not  before  exist,  howevey  useful  such 
societies  always  are,  for  objects  of  local  as  well  as  general  im- 
portance.   The  first  volume  of  their  transactions  was  published 
in  1776,  and  Vicq  D?Azyr  constantly  contributed  to  them. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous  understanding  and  a  quick 
perception,  he  directed  his  attefntion  to  all  departments  of  the 
medical  art,  and  contributed  something  towards  the  improvement 
of  each.  As  an  anatomist,  his  name  stands  high  amongst  those 
who  have  particularly  studied  this  branch,  because  he  filled  up 
some  blank  spaces  in  the  chart  of  that  science.  His  first  re- 
searches were  turned  to  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  he  made 
some  important  observations  respectinff  their  peculiar  organiza- 
'  tioa. 
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*^ion« '  He  next  gave  a  descriptive  and  physiplogical.  account  of 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  birds  ;  and  in  a  learned  dissertation,  he 
traced  the  parallel  pointed  out  by  Aristotle^  between  the  upper 
juid  lower  extremities  jiii  the  human  body,  which  led  him  into  a 
variety  of  ingenious  reasojiings,  with  regard  to  man  being  indebt- 
ed to  his  hand  for  the  superiority  he  possesses  over  all  other  ani- 
mals* The  structure  of  the.  organ  of  hearing  in  birds,  and  of  the 
organs  of  voice  in  different  classes  of  animals,  furnished  subjects 
for  two  memoirs,  in  which  he  details  some  anatomical  discoveries, 
and  points  out  some  interesting  views  in  physiology.  He  pub- 
lished several  papers  on  some  practical  points'  in  surgery,  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  1776:  and  shewed  himself 
•  quite  a  master,  iKrell  informed  as  to  the  philosophy  and  literary 
history  of  medicine,  in  his  elc^s  on  eminent  men,  and  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedie.  The 
.principal  of  these,  are  the  articles  Muj,  Adust ion^  Accufunciure^ 
and  AlguillQn.  Morbid  anatomy  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
his  attention^  and  the  different  subjects  of  this  sort  that  he  in- 
▼e^tigated^  may  be  found  under  different  heads  in  the  Diction,  de 
Med.  Encyclopw  Tom.  11. 

The  great  object,  however,  which  engaged  the  principal  atten^ 
tion  of  Vicq  D/Azyr,  was  a  series  of  anatomical  inquiries  on  the 
brain.  He  published  a  splendid  work  in  folio  upon  this  subjectt 
accompanied  by  plates,  remarkable  for  tlieir  elegance  and  accu- 
racy«  Prefixed  to  this  work,  a  preliminary  discourse  is  introduc- 
ed, which  contains  many  interesting  remarks,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  but  upon  topics  of  more  general 
and  enlarged  importance.  He  meditated  a  complete  treatise  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  \ 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design.  Two  discourses  arp 
printed,  which  abound  with  facts  and  scientific  illustrations,  in- 
terspersed with  philosophical  views,  and  characterised  by  bold 
and  striking  thoughts,  and  legitimate  induction.  He  left  tlie  syl- 
labus or  outlines  of  these  lectures,  which  does  him  credit  foj  the 
extent  of  his  notions  and  information;  and  enough  of  his  favour^ 
4te  project  has  been  fulfilled,  only  to  increase  our  regret  that  he 
did  not  finish  the  undertaking.  Not  satisfied,  merely  with  en- 
riching his  favourite  science  by  his  discoveries  and  his  indefa- 
tigable labours,  be  was  desiro^s  of  its  having  a  new  nomencla- 
ture of  itft  own,  similar  to  that  of  modem  chemistry ;  and  he  sug- 
gested a  reformation  in  the  language  of  anatomy,  such  as  occur- 
red to  him  after  examining  the  works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  CondlUac, 
and  Linnaeus.  The  project  which  was  started  by  Vicq  D'Azyr, 
Jias  been  since  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Dunie- 
%\\f  Cbaus^icr,  and   Dunias  in  France,  and  the  ^ame  subject 
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\\zt  gtren  n^  tp  a  very  ingenious  tirork  id  this  cotttij^ry  by  Dt 
Barclay. 

In  1778,  Vlcq  D'Azyr  was  elected  to  the  place  in  the  acad^ 
my  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Buffon.    His  composttions  and 
harangues  delivered  before  that  a^^sembly,  are  of  unequal  merit  \ 
but  some  of  them  abound  with  brilliant  passages,  and  all  betray 
the  writer's  industry  and  taste*     He  married  early  in   lifie  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Daubenton  \  but  his  wife  died  widiin  18 
months,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.    This  erent  shed  a  sort 
of  melancholy  over  the  rest  of  his  days ;  he  did  not  marry  again, 
but  applied  himself  with  greater  assiduity  to  his  studies,  in  wiich 
he  was  favoured  by  an  ample  fprtune,  that  supplied  him  with  the 
best  books,  and  the  most  vahiable  apparatus.    His  passion  for 
IJboks  was  very  strong,  yet  it  was  founded  more  on  a  \o\t,  of  what 
is  really  useful  and  instructive,  than  for  what  is  deemed  curious  and 
rare.     His  library  was  extensive ;  and  he  proposed  arranging  his 
books  in  a  genealogical  manner,  so  as  to  place  original  a«thors 
sit  the  top  of  any  series,  and  the  host  of  copyists,  commentators, 
imitators,  and  translators,  in  a  descending  scale  below  diem,  in 
order  to  shew  the  small  number  of  grand  and  original  ideas  smd 
ifirst  principles,  pacing  on  towards  itnmortality,  and  to  mark  the 
quantity^  of  inferior  works  arising  from  these.     He  kept  an  exac^ 
yegister  of  his  employments  \  and  he  noted  down  upon  separate 
•lieets  of  paper,  not  only  the  result  of  experiments,  but  bis  loose 
thoughts,  plans,  and  projects,  and  these  he  arranged  with  such 
precision,  that  he  could  Lum  to  them  at  any  time,  and  form  new 
^associations,  and  new  combinations  of  ideas,  as  often  as  he  re* 
vised  this  collection.     This  ingenious  device,  for  reviewing  one*s 
self  as  it  were,  he  strongly  recommended  to  others  s  and  he  used 
to  declare,  that  he  never  left  oiF  this  examination,  without  feeling 
his  understanding  more  convinced,  more  vigorous,  and  more  con-* 
'fident  in  the  -expectation  of  success  in  his  pursuits*    The  variety 
:ind  extent  of  his  information,  made  him  a  sort  of  arbiter  among 
his  colleagues.    One  day  he  was  called  upon  to  elucidate  a  point, 
which  furnished'  gr^at  amusement  at  the  expence  of  a  certain 
tdoctor,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  Medical  Society*  This  man,  who 
had  boi  rowed  the  display  of  his  erudition  from  Haller^  and  quot* 
ed  as  authorities,  suppos^  to  have  been  consulted  by  him,  tte 
ziames  of  authors,  of  which  be  did  not  know  the  meaning,  fr©* 
quentlv  mentioned  in  his  memoir  the  name  of  Dr  FmrtHfii,  and! 
applied  the  epithets  learned,  illustrious,  and  celebrated  to  this 
personage.    Compliments  thus  bestowed,  upon  a  person  whom 
nobody  knew,  evcited  particular  attention  among  the  members  of 
the  society.      Vicq  D'A7yr  was  applied  to,  but  he  cfonfcssed 
that  he  was  whoiry  unac4ualnted  with  such  an  author  as  P<m* 
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fini  i  tfl]  at  last  it  was  discorered,  that  an  unfortunate  blunder 
had  been  made  by  their  learned  brother,  for  he  had  mistaken  the 
reference  made  by  Haller,  who  always  called  the  members  of  the 
Academy  at  Paris  by  the  title  of  Parisini ! 

The  tfisastrous  events  of  the  Revolution  afiected  Vicq  D'Azyr's 
health,  already  weakened  by  incessant  application  to  business  and 
study  9  he  suffered  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  for  the  loss  of  many 
Talued  friends,  who  fell  victims  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  first 
periods  of  the  pcditical  troubles.  After  being  exposed  to  excessive 
heat  and  fatigue  on  some  public  occasion,  he* was  attacked  with  an 
inflammation  of  his  lungs,  and  died  on  the  20th  day  of  June  1794* 
The  private  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  as  amiable  and  exenn 
plary  as  his  public  character ;  his  manners  were  mild  and  un- 
affected ;  his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  marked  with  proofs 
of  die  liveliest  sensibility  ;  he  was  not  less^  esteemed  for*  his  scien- 
tific acquirements,  than  for  skill  in  his  profession.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  works  was  lately  published  at  Paris,  in  six  volume* 
8vo»  wkka  folio  volume  of  plates  3  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  is  prefixed,  by  Jacq.  L.  Moreau,  from  which  the  mate- 
•  terials  of  this  biographical  sketch  have  been  selected. 


THE  INQUIRER.    No.  IX. 

pff  i\i  Cun  cf  Serephula  by  da  Rsgtd  TmtdL 

nopv|.Aa  remedies  and  new  discoveries  are  seldom  received  with 
^  impartiality,  especially  if  thev  interest  much  the  health  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people,  or  if  they  be  connected  with 
hopes  of  iinrocdtate  advantage.  The  most  opposite  passions  are 
caUed  fordi,  and  come  into  play  all  at  once,  i^never  the  subject 
is  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Credulity,  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, prejudice,  jnspired  by  an  ardent  desire  for  <he  truth  of 
wKatevcr  tends  to  relieve  tlie  infirmities  of  human  nature,  lead 
m^ny  to  believe  and  adopt  them  without  any  exammation  \  whilst^ 
on  the  other  hand,  through  indolence,  self-love,  and  vain  scepti- 
cism, others  reject  and  criticize  them  with  anger,  even  when 
facts  speak  highly  in  their  favour.  We  have  seen  successively 
antimony,  bark,  inoculation,  metallic  tractors,  and  the  cow-pox, 
furnish  striking  examples  of  this  ridiculous  contrast.  Another 
ktill  more  rcmarkabk. instance  of  the  folly  and  frailty  of  mankind 
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is  afibrded  by  the. miraculous  cures  'said  to  have  been  accomplish^ 
ed  by  our  kings  and  potentates  laying  their  hands  upon  persons 
afflicted  with  scrophulous  diseases.  I  propose  giving  an  account 
of  this  singular  privilege)  formerly  exercised  in  this  country,  and  I 
shall  detail  some  of  die  principal  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  royal  remedy. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  mode  of  curing  scrophula  is 
very  complete ;  the  efficacy  of  it  is  confirmed  by  public  and  pri* 
vate  records,  by  the  testimony  of  writers  who  were  eye-witnesses 
to  what  passed  in  public,  and  of  persons  who  assisted  in  the  cere- 
.mony.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  remedy  we  feel,  indeed,  experi* 
.mentally;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ignorance  or 
.knavery  of  those  men  who  boasted  so  much  of  the  wonderful  ef*- 
fects  of  the  royal  touch,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of 
.their  triumph.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe,  how  much  the 
opinions  of  a  nation  are  liable  to  alter  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
or  even  half  that  period  ;  for  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  belief  in 
the  royal  touch  was  as  universal,  an  hundred  years  ago,  as  the 
contrary  is  now }  and  to  call  it  a  system  of  fraud  and  deception, 
would  then  have  appeared  as  singular,  and  have  been  thought  as 
absurd,  as  it  would  be  at  this  time  to  write  or  to  talk  in  its  de- 
fence. But  even  in  these  days,  a  part  of  this  system,  though  an- 
tiquated, is  not  wholly  exploded,  for  there  is  a  farmer  in  Devon- 
shire who  is  a  ninth  son  of  a  ninth  son,  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  his  birth-right,  to  be  endowed  widi  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  healing  art ;  he  strikes  for  the  evil^  as  it  is  called,  one  day  in 
every  week  ;'  and  I  am  informed,  by  an  intelligent  surgeon,  that 
some  of  the  cures  of  scrophulous  cases  are  really  astonishing. 
His  fame  is  high  in  that  district ;  and  he  takes  care  to  preserve 
his  credit,  by  not  undertaking  the  cure  of  all  cases  ;  besides,  he 
has  a  charm  for  the  toothach,  which  may  be  purchased  by  six- 
pence, which,  if  always  worn  in  the  pocket,  keeps  off  pain,  al- 
though it  will  not  prevent  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 

Edward  IlL  the  Confessor,  is  the  first  vrfio  touched  for  the 
king's  evil,  andjie  is  saiH  to  have  received  this  special  privilege 
from  Heaven,  and  the  power  is  attributed  to  all  his  lineal  succes- 
sors. But  MaUnshury  says,  they  are  to  be  blamed  that  attribute 
it  to  his  royalty,  and  not  to  his  sanctity.  Consequently,  there  ts 
no  reason  his  successors,  who  certainly  were  no  Munts^  should  be 
so  highly  favoured.  Rapin  remarks,  «  the  late  King  William 
«*  III.  of  glorious  memory,  was  so  persuaded  he  should  do  no  in- 
<<  jury  to  persons  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  by  not  touching 
. «  them,  that  he  refrained  from  it  ail  his  reign."  The  kings  of 
France  have  claimed  the  same  privilege ;  but  our  writers  have 
made  it  out,  tliat  they  derived  this  by  sptig  of  right,  by  virtue  of 
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their  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England.    The  astonishing 
blessings  of  this  royal  favour  were  conferred  not  only  upon  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Irish,  and  Dutch,  but  on  French  and^G^prmans,  and 
on  persons  of  all  countries  whs^tsoever,  who  came  far  and  near 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  it.  The  practice  continued  in  vogue  near«- 
ly  seven  hundred  years,  for  it  is  recorded  of  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  was 
touched,  though  without  effect,  by  Queen  Anttt.    And  what  is  cip- 
rious,  Johnson's  mother,  who  yielded  to  the  superstitious  notion  as 
to  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  brought  him  to  London  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer,  then  a 
distinguished  physician  at  Litchfield.    This  seems  to  show,  that 
the  belief  in  the  efHcacy  of  the  ceremony  was  common  at  that 
time  amongst  men  of  sense  and  reflection,  which  is  corroborated, 
by  no  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  a  superstitious  observance,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  learned  and  ingenious  book  on  *  Vulgar  Er- 
rorsy  published  about  the  middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  17tfa 
century.     I  cannot  find  any  allusion  to  the  custom  nor  to  the 
complaint,  in  that  learned  author's  inquiries,  although  one  might 
expect  something  on  the  subject  in  such  a  work  as  the  <  Pseuth- 
doxia  Epidemical     In  the  year  1684,  are  recorded,  in  the  parish 
register  of  Camberwell,  Surry,  the  names  of  several  persons  who 
were  touched  for  the  king's  evil ;  a  circumstance  which,  Mr  Ly- 
sons  says,  he  has  not  observed  in  any  other  register  *.     But  this 
is  easily  explained,  when  we  know  that  a  public  register  was 
kept  at  Whitehall  of  all  the  cases  ;  and  to  this  document  I  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  refer.    The  practice  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  highest  pitch  of  fashion  and  celebrity  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.     After  the  restoration,  the  multitudes  of  people  who 
flocked  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  royal  touch,  were  immense. 
King  Charles  the  Second  is  said  to  nave  laid  his  hands  upon 
more  than  six  thousand  persons  in  one  year.     Many  of  them  were 
really  diseased  \  more,  probably,  came  from  motives  of  curiosity ; 
and  not  a  few  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  was  given  to  hang 
about  the  neck  to  complete  the  cure»    It  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  cheat,  and  apply  for  a  second  ticket,  when  they  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  the  piece  of  gold  than  a  cure ;  and 
complaints  are  made  of  tlieir  selling  the  touching*pieces,  after  re- 
ceiving'them  from  the  king's  hands,  as  these  were  often  seen  in 
the  goldsmith's  shops.     To  prevent  impositions,  therefore,  and 
to  give  his  Majesty,  who  had  more  patients  than  any  physician  in 
his  dominions,  a  little  respite,  some  restrictions  were  made,  with 
regard  to  the  times  of  healing,  and  the  number  of  patients.     All 
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.persons  vrere  obliged  to  go  to  the  king's  surgeon,  whose  duty  it  wat 
to  examine  their  certificates  from  the  ^linister  and  church^war- 
;dens  of  their  parish,  to  determine  whether  they  were  proper  ob» 
jects,  to  give  them  tickets  for  admission  to  the  royal  presence,* 
Co  bring  them  to  his  Majesty,  on  his  knee,  and  introduce  every  one 
to  the  king's  sacred  hand  to  be  touched.  The  next  persons  con- 
cerned, were  the  clerk  of  his  Majesty's  closet,  and  the  chaplains^ 
die  first  presented  the  gold  to  the  king^  the  other  read  the  pray- 
ers and  ceremonies  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  clerk  of^  the  closet  (at  that  time  the  Right  Rever- 
lend  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham),  to  give  a  receipt  to  the  Exchequer 
ibr  all  the  gold  received  to  balance  the  privy  purse.  Giving  the 
gold  was  a  token  of  good  will,  a  pledge  of  his  Majesty's  best 
wishes  for  the  recovery  of  those  wKo  came  to  be  healed ;  for  we 
sire  gravely  told,  it  was  not  essential  to  the  cure,  as  many  were 
>Iiealcd  without  it,  or  bv  silver  employed  instead ;  though  it  is 
tnost  confidently  asserted,  that  some  hare  been  seized  with  the 
^crophulous  disorders  a£redi,  after  losing  their  gdd,  and  no  sooiv 
«r  obtained  'z  second  touch,  and  a  new  bit  of  gold,  than  their 
complaints  have  been  seen  to  vanish,  <  as  being  efratd  of  his  M^ 
;  j^^^  pf^iff^^*  According  to  she  statement  of  the  advocates  and 
contemporaries  of  this  ranedy,  none  ever  failed  of  receiving  be- 
nefit, unless  their  little  faidi  and  incredulity  starved  their  merits. 
Some  are  said  to  have  been  c^red  immediately  on  the  very  touch, 
others  did  not  so  easily  get  rid  of  dieir  siwrellings,  until  they  were 
touched  a  second  time.  Several  cases  are  related,  of  persons  who 
lad  been  quite  blind  ioft  several  weeks,  and  months,  and  obliged 
even  to  be  led  to  Whitehall,  yet  recovered  their  sight  isunediate- 
ly  on  being  touched,  so  as  to  walk  away  widiout  any  guide  \  and 
«ome  patients  so  bad,  as  to  be  brought  on  a  bed,  who  at  first  weie 
Tefused  tickets,  because  they  were  deemed  too  loathsome  to  be 
admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  were,  however,  allowed  to  come 
before  him,  and  received  inunecliate  relief.  Charles  II.  excelled 
all  his  predecessors  in  this  ceremony  ;  he  generally  appointed  his 
4lay  of  healing  after  the  tickets  were  given  out,  and  this  was  usu- 
ally on  a  Sunday.  In  winter,  the  ceremony  was  always  held  at 
"^CVHiitdiall ;  in  the  summer,  sometimes  at  Whitehall,  sometimes 
at  Windsor.  An  exact  register  was  kept  of  the  number  of  isases 
that  came  for  relief,  and  t£e  whole  amount  is  almost  incredible. 
From  1660  to  1664,  inclusive,  a  period  of  five  years,  23,601  per* 
«ons  were  touched  by  Charles  11.,;  from  May  1667  to  May  1684, 
the  number  of  persons  touched  amounted  to  68,506 ;  making,  all 
'together,  92,107.  There  is  no  registered  account  for  the  two  in- 
tcrveping  years,  1665  and  1666;  this  is  owing  probably  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plague,  wliich  raged  violently  during  this  pe- 
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riody  and  the  king  removed  from  the  metropolis.  The  greatest 
number  of  cases  recorded,  is  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year^ 
the  succession  of  months,  iii  respect  to  the  numbers  stated  in  the 
monthly  registers,  may  be  taken  in  the  following  order :  Aprils 
March^  November^  October^  February^  Dtcember^  September ^  May^ 
January^  June^  July^  August.  A  curious  paragraph  and  advertised 
ment,  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  that  period,  will  throw  ad-^^ 
ditional  light  on  the  ceremonies  observed.  <<  Saturday  being  ap-» 
^(  pointed  by  his  Majesty  to  touch  such  as  were  troubled  Mritb 
**  the  evil,  a  great  company  of  poor  afflicted  creatures  were  met 
*<  togetiier,  many  brought  in  chairs  and  flaskets  ;  and  being  ap» 
*<  pomted  by  his  Majesty  to  repair  to  the  Ban<|uetting-Hou8e»  hi» 
^  Majesty  sat  in  a  chair  of  state,  where  he  stroked  all  that  werer 
*<  brought  to  him,  and  then  put  about  each  of  their  necks  a  white 
<<  ribbon,  with  an  angel  of  gold  on  it.  In  this  manner  his  Ma^ 
*<  jesty  stroked  above  six  hundred  ;  and  such  was  his  princel]f 
<<  patience  and  tenderness  to  the  poor  afflicted  creatures,  that 
^  though  it  took  up  a  very  long  time,  his  Majesty,  who  is  never 
^*  weary  of  well-doing,  was  pleased  to  make  inquiry  whether 
^  there  were  any  more  that  had  not  yet  been  touched.  After 
^  prayers  were  ended,  the  Dbke  of  Buckingham  brought  a  towel^ 
^<  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a  bason  and  ewer,  who^  after  they 
^<  had  made  obeisance  to  his  Majesty,  kneeled  down  till  his  Ma» 
<<  jesty  had  washed." — Mereuruu  Politicus^  June  21 — 28,  1660* 

<<  llie  kingdom  having  been  for  a  long  time  troubled  with  the 
^  evil,  by  reason  of  his  Majest/d  absence,  great  numbers  have 
<<  latelv  flocked  for  cure.  His  sacred  Majesty^  on  Monday  lasty 
M  toucned  250  in  the  Banquetting-House ;  among  whom,  when 
'<  his  Majesty  was  delivering  the  gold,  one  shuffled  himself  in« 
«  out  of  an  hope  of  profit,  which  had  not  been  stroked,  but  his 
^  Majesty  quickly  discovered  him,,  saying,  Thia  man  hath  noc 
^  yet  been  touched.  His  Majesty  ham,  for  the  future,  appoint* 
«  ed  every  Friday  for  the  cure,  at  which  2QQ,  and  no  more,  are 
^  to  be  presented  to  him,  who  are  first  to  repair  to  Mr  Knight^ 
^  the  King^s  surgeon,  being  at  the  Cross  Guns  in  Russell-street,. 
'<  Cotent-Garden,  over  against  the  Rose  Tavern,  for  their  tick* 
<<  ets.  That  none  might  lose  their  labour,,  he  diought  fit  to 
**  make  it  known,  that  ne  will  be  at  his  home  every  Wednesday 
^<  and  Thursday,  from  2  to  6  o'clock,  to  attend  tlut  service ;  snd 
^  if  any  persons  of  quality  fhall  send  to  him,  he  will  wait  Upon 
^  them  at  their  lodgings,  upon  notice  given  to  htm."'— P^r/ut- 
mentmry  J^urnoly  July  2 — 9,  1660. 

In  Camden's  Britaiinia^  a  proclamation  is  mentioned,  appoint* 
ing  two  periods  for  coming  to  James  IL  to  be  touched,  from  Mi- 
dia<fknat  to  Christmas^  a^d  frqn^  that  lo  Ladydaj.    But  the 
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most  complete  and  circumstantial  account  is  furnished  by  a  pub^ 
lication,  entitled,  **  Adenochiradehgia ;  or^  an  Andtomlch-Chirtir'' 
gical  Treatise  of  Glandules  and  Strumaesj  or  Kin^s-evil-swel/ings, 
together  with  the  Rotfal  Gift  of  Healings  or  Cure  thereof ^  h^  Contact 
cr  Imposition  of  Hands^  performed  for  above  64-0  t/ears  by  otir  Kings 
of  England;  continued  with  their  admirable  effects  and  miraculous 
events  ;  and  concluded  with  many  wonderful  examples  of  Cures  by  their 
Sacred  Touch,  All  which  are  succinctly  described  by  John  Browne, 
one  of  Us  Majesty* s  Chirurgeons  in  Ordinary^  and  Chirurgeon  of  his 
Majesties  Hospital. — London^  1684f.*' 

This  singular  performance  is  divided  into  three  separate  books  ; 
the  first  contains  a  description  of  the  glands  in  general,  mixed 
with  a  deal  of  the  hypothetical  jargon  of  that  time,  about  fer- 
ments and  humours ;  the  second  treats  of  strumous  or  king^s- 
evil-swellings,  pointing  out  their  supposed  causes,  signs,  difRrr- 
ences,  and  cure  ;  and  the  third,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  wonder- 
ful eflfects  of  the  royal  gift  of  healing.  It  is  entitled.  Charts^ 
ma  Basilicon ;  and  besides  the  history  of  the  gift  itself,  and  its 
continued  use,  it  contains  rules  for  the  meanest  capacity  to  find 
out  the  disease,  which  were  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  poor 
people  from  unnecessary  journeys ;  and  sixty  admirable  cures  per- 
formed with  or  without  gold,  are  minutely  and  circumstantially 
detailed  ;  likewise  several  instances  of  scrophulous  tumours  and 
sores,  which  disappeared,  on  being  touched  by  handkerchiefs 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  author  of  this  work  bears  the  name  so  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  ;  he  mentions  himself  as  being  the  sixth  ge- 
neration of  his  family  who  applied  themselves  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  modern  times,  this  eminent  name  has  been  attached  to  a  sys- 
tem, which,  at  one  period,  seemed  to  promise  to  its  votaries  as 
much  power  and  influence  over  diseases  as  the  Charisma  Ba^ 
silicon  ! 

'  John  Bro%vne,  surgeon  to  King  Charles  11.  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  established  character,  and  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  ;  his  book  is  approved  by  the  President  and  fellows  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his 
day.  He  seems  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to  his  sovereign, 
as  he  suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  without  saying  something 
in  fa^'our  of  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  he  is  violent  in  his 
outcry  against  dissenters  and  disloyal  subjects ;  <*  with  any  of 
the  canting  tribe  (he  says),  I  hope  this  treatise  will  never  get  fa- 
vour.'* During  the  two  years  of  his  exile,  the  King  used  to  touch 
at  different  places  where  he  was  staying,  and  Browne  relates  se- 
veral remarkable  instances  of  cures  performed  by  him  during  the 
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troubles,  ad  well  as  after  the  restoration  \  and  he  confidently  as« 
scrtSy  that  the  usurper  Cromwell  tried  in  vain  to  exercise  thi« 
royal  prerogative,  <<  he  having  no  more  rieht  to  the  healing  power 
than  he  had  to  the  regal  jurisdiction/'  There  was  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant, who  made  it  his  business,  every  spring  and  fall,  to  bring' 
people  from  Scotland  and  Newcastle,  troubled  with  the  evil,  to  the 
king,  wherever  he  was,  during  the  political  troubles  of  his  king-' 
dom,  as  at  Brussels,  Breda,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  the  like ;  and, 
before  his  return,  he  acquainted  the  surgeon  in  ordinary  how 
those  persons  were  which  he  carried  back  with  him,  after  being 
touched.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Browne's  work  is  the 
copy  of  the  register,  shewing  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
month,  for  a  period  of  21  years.  I  shall  select  the  two  years 
distinguished  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest  number  of  persons^ 
whose  cases  are  registered,  from  <<  An  account  of  persons  touch-i 
ed  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  the 
cure  of  the  king's-evil,  from  May  1667  to  May  1682,  taken  fron^' 
a  book  or  register  thereof,  k^pt  by  Mr  Thomas  Donkley,  keeper 
of  his. Majesties  closet,  belonging  to  his  Majesties  royal  chappel.'^- 

Months* 
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June 

July 

August 

September 

October 
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January 

February 

March 

April 

2983  8577 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  had  been  touched  andheal^ 
ed  by  his  sacred  Majesty  after  his  restoration  were  so  great,  as 
to  amount  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  nation,  yet 
upon  any  new  declaratioa  of  a  fresh  healing,  they  were  again  as 
fast,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  applied  before.  «  A  thing  (says 
BroMrne)  as  m<Mistrous  as  strange  r  This  proves,  that  the  touch 
did  not  always  succeed  \  it  could  not  at  any  rate  prevent  a  re* 
lapse  ;  and  it  is  confessed,  « that  although  it  did  not  always  answer 
expectation,  yet  its  effects  were  wondenul,  and  its  cure  most  fre* 
^oentj  as  is^  and  hath  been  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  demon-* 
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ttrated.  Hfi  %id  any  more  evidence  to  what  hat  been  already 
adduced,  U  almoet  unnecessaiy,  joet  I  cannot  withhold  the  testi* 
tnony  of  Wiseman^  an  author  of  credit,  and  of  a  standard  work 
in  surgery.  One  of  his  surgical  treatises  is  written  expressly  up-^ 
on  the  king*s-*e?il,  and  he  there  speaks  of  the  royal  touch  in  the 
following  strong  terms  :  <<  I  myself  hare  been  a  frequent  eye-- 
witness  of  manv  hundreds  of  cures  performed  by  his  Majesty's 
touch  alone,  without  any  assisunce  of  chirurgery ;  and  those, 
ipany  of  them  such  as  had  tired  out  the  endeavours  of  able  chi* 
rurgeons  before  they  came  thither.  It  were  endless  to  recite 
what  I  myself  have  seen,  and  what  I  ha? e  received  acknowledge- 
ments of  by  letter,  not  only  from  the  several  parts  of  this  nation, 
but  also  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey,  and  Germany.'*— Wbe- 
man's  Surgery.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  royal  touch. 
I  think  it  a  remnant  of  superstition. worth  preserving,  and  there- 
fore, I  have  given  a  more  minute  detail  than  might  seem  requi- 
ttte,  because  I  know  of  no  such  historical  singidarity  on  record. 
The  reflections  suggested  by  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  I  shall 
reserve  for  another  occasion*  R. 
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PART    II. 
CRITICAL    ANALYSIS. 


1. 

The  Natural  History  of  ike  Hufnan  Terthj  ihcludin^  a  particular  elu^' 
cidation  of  the  Changes  which  take  place  during  tfie  Second  DentitioH  ; 
^nd  describing  the  proper  Mode  of  Treatment ^  to  prevent  irregularis 
ties  of  the  Teeth,  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  Diseases 
which  affect  Children  during  t/ie  First  Dentition.  Illustrated  with 
Thirteen  Copperplates.  By  Joseph  Fox,  Member  of  the  Roysd 
CoUiege  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Society  of  Medicine 
Paris.    4to.    pp.  100.    London,  1803. 

The  History  and  Tr catmint  of  the  Diseases  (fthe  Teeth^  the  Gums,  arid 
ttuAheolar  Processes  y  with  the  Operations  which  they  respectively 
require.  To  which  are  added^  Observations  on  other  Diseases  oftlu 
Mouth,  and  on  the  Mode  of  Fixing  Artificial  Teeth.  Illustrated 
with  Ceppirplatts.  By  Joseph  Fox,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  Lecturer  on  the  Structure  and  Dis* 
eases  of  the  Teeth,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Lotidoh.  4to.  pp.  170. 
London^  1806. 

THBSfi  volumes  are  the  production  of  z  surgeon-dentist  of 
great  reputation,  and  extensive  practice,  who  writes  with 
the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
tubject.  In  the  first  volume,  Mr  Fox  records,  with  perspicuity, 
the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  structure  and  forma- 
tion of  the  teeth.  For  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  na- 
tural histoty  of  the  human  teeth,  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  the  successful  inquiries  of  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  BJake  ;  and  to 
these,  we  cannot  say  that  any  important  addition  h&s  bttwn  made 
VOL.  III.  NO.  10.  N  by 
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by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  department,  we  are  to  regard  him  as  an  his^ 
torian  only ;  nor  does  there  appear,  on  his  own  part,  any  high 
pretension  to  novelty  or  discovery.  In  opposition,  however,  to 
Mr  Hunter,  he  maintains  the  vitality  of  the  teeth,  and  asserts  their 
connexion  with  the  general  circulaticm.  A  large  quantity  of 
blood,  it  is  observed,  is  distributed  to  the  teeth ;  as  age  advances* 
and  the  vessels  become  gradually  destroyed,  the  teeth  lose  their 
splendour  and  whiteness  $'  and  when  the  circulation  is  complete^ 
ly  obstructed,  they  become  yellow,*  more  {brittle,,  and  acquire  z 
horny  transparency  \  and  like  changes  are  observed  in  those  teeth 
which  have  been  prematurely  loosened  by  a  blow  destroying  their 
vessels.  The  diseases,  also,  to  which  the  teeth  are  liable,  and  in- 
deed every  analogy,  support  the  opinion  of  their  vitality,  and  of 
their  connexion  with  the  general  system  by  the  cirtulatian  of 
blood. 

Mr  Fox  also,  more  succestfid  in'  his  injectio^rfs  tha)i  either  Mr 
Hunter  or  Dr  Blake,  corrects  an  error  into  which  both  these  gen- 
tlemen had  falleh,  respecting  the  vascularity  of  the  membranes  by 
which  the  pulps  arc  enveloped.  "  When  a  jaw  has  been  minute- 
ly injected,  we  find  that  the  pulps  are  vascular,  and  also  the  mem- 
branes by  which  they  are  enveloped.  These  membranes  may, 
with  ^are,  be  separated  into  two  lamella,  the  external  of  which 
is  father  of  a  loose  and  spongy  texture,  and  possessed  of  vascula- 
rity ^  the  internal  lamella  is  more  smbotbj  and  also  vascular : 
The  membranes  derive  their  vessels  from  the  gums  ;  and  the  pulps 
receive  their's  from  the  artery  which  passes .  through  th,e  jaw. 
Sorfie  preparations^  in  the  injection  of  which  f  have  very  happily 
succeeded,  fully  warrant  the  above  statement,  in  all  its  variations 
from  those  of  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Blake.*  <«  Mr  Huntet  oteerVes^ 
that  the  external  membrane  is  soft  and  spongy,  without  vessels, 
the  other  much  firmer,  and  exittmcly  vascular*  Dr  Blake  s^ys, 
they  (the  membranes)  can  easily  be  separated  into  tvi'o  lamellie* 
the  external  of  which  is  spongy  and  full  of  vessels  ;  the  internal 
one  is  more  tender  and  delicate,  and  seems  to  contain  no  vessel* 
capable  of  conveying  red  blood.**  « In  several  pteparations  which 
are  minutely  injected,  taken  from  the  human  subject,  and  also 
from  the  foetal  calf,  I  have  found  both  the  lamelloe  to  be  very  vas- 
cular." 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  application  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  fornia^.ion  and  shedding  of 
the  teeth,  to  objects  of  practical  utilny,  that  we  are  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  this  work.  Mr  Fox,  in  this  department,  ap- 
pears quite  at  home.  His  observations,  on  irregularities  of  the 
tetth,  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  obviating  these  irregu- 
larities, are  plain  and  satisfactory,  and  appear  equally  congruous  to 
principle  and  experience. 

The 
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The  permanent  teeth  derive  their  origin  from  the  temporary. 
At  an  early  periody  new  $ac3  or  processes  are  giten  out  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  membranes  of  the  foetal  teeih>  and 
these  processes  are  the  rudiments  of.  the  corresponding  perma- 
nent teeth.  The  second  molaris^  which  has  no  corresponding 
temporary  tooth,  is,  in  like  mapner,  produced  from  the  first,  and 
the  third  from  the  second.  When  tlie  temporary  teeth  are  more 
advanced,  tlie  membranes  of  both  sets  still  coiitinue  connected^ 
although  the  temporary  and  permanent  have  acquired  distinct 
sockets.  As  the  teiriporary  teeth  rise  in  their  sockets,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  permanent  ones  are  elongated,  and  through  small 
foramina,  preserved  in  the  jaw^  ihaintain  their  connexion  with 
the  gums*  Thus,  when  all  the  temporary  teeth  have  made  their 
appearance^  their  successors  are  preparing  within  the  jaw,  and 
advancing  to  perfection,  so  that,  <<  at  about  six  years  of  age,  those 
teeth  designed  to  sucdeed  the  temporary  ones\  and  the  first  and 
second  molares,  are  in  considerable  forwardness }  and  if  none  of 
the  temporary  teeth  have  been  yet  removed,  there  are,  at  this 
time,  in  the  head,  forty-eight  teeth,  twenty  in  situ  >•  and  within  the 
jaws,  beneath  Jtlie  gums,  in  the  progress  of  formation,  twenty- 
eight."  The  new  teeth  are  placed  behind  the  temporary  ones  ; 
they  occupy,  therefore,  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle,  and  are, 
consequently,  very  much  crowded.  They  have,  however,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  temporary  ones,  behind  which  they  lie,  and  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  bony  partitions  which  divide  their 
sockets.  The  process  by  which  nature  effects  this,  is  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fangs  of  the  old  teeth,  to  facilitate  their  shedding, 
and  of  the  septa  separating  the  sockets  of  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent teeth,  that  the  latter  may  advance  and  occupy  the  desert- 
ed places  of  the  former.  This  process,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
didturbed  ;  and  the  permanent  teeth  prevented  from  advancing 
forward,  rise  irregularly,  and  thus  occasion  much  deformity  and 
inconvenience. 

The  circumstances  to  which  these  irregularities  may  be  refer* 
red,  are,  according  to  Mr  Fox,  a  want  of  simultaneous  action, 
between  the  increase  of  the  permanent,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
temporary  ones,  by  the  absorption  of  their  fangs,  on  which  ac- 
count the  new  tooth. takes  an  improper . direction,  and  generally 
comes  through  on  the  inside  *,  resistance  made  by  the  nearest 
temporary  teeth,  the  space  left  by  the  shedded  tooth  being  too 
smajl  for  the  regular  position  of  the  larger  permanent  tootli,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  next  tooth,  and  turned  out  of  its 
regular  direction ;  the  jaws  not  being  sufficiently  extended,  the 
permanent  teeth  are  too  large  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  tem- 
porary. .one$.     It  is  .to  be  recollected,  that  the  part  of  the  jaw  oc- 

;k  3  cupied 
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cupied  by  the  temporary  teeth,  generally  grows  but  little,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jaw8  being  from  the  second  temporary  molares 
backwards. 

^  When  a  child  is  about  to  shed  its  teeth,  the  first  permanent  molares 
come  through  the  gumshelnnd  the  temporary  molares ;  and  therefore  the 
teeth  which  are  attuated  anteriorly  to  the  permaoeatmoiarest  can  obtain  &• 
additional  space. 

*<  The  })et maneot  incisores  occupy  the  ^>ace  of  the  temporar)*  incisore^ 
and  half  of  that  of  the  cuspidati.  It  commonly  happens,  that  the  bicus- 
p'ldes  are  earlier  in  their  appearance  than  the  cuspidati  ;  therefore,  when 
the  first  temporary  molares  are  shed,  a  little  room  is  gained,  as  the  teeth 
which  succeed  them  are  smaller.  When  the  second  molares  are  shed* 
still  more  room  is  gained ;  the  two  btcuspjdes  go  back  against  the  first 
permanent  molares,  and  thereby  give  sufficient  room  fi^r  the  caspidatf^ 
Thus,  by  the  change  of  the  molares  of  the  ehild,  which  are  large,  tor  the 
bicaspidesof  thea&lt,  which  are  small,  room  is  obtained  for  the  increased 
$izc  of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati." 

The  method  of  preventing  these  irregularities,  and  of  remedy- 
ing them,  when  the  teeth  have  been  allowed  to  rise  irregularly,  is 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  and  consists,  in 
general,  in  the  rennoval  of  those  temporary  teeth,  the  presence  of 
which  obstruct  the  advancement  and  regular  position  of  the 
new ;  and  in  the  extraction  of  one  or  more  permanent  teeth, 
where  the  irregularity  is  occasioned  by  the  teeth  being  much  too 
large  for  the  space  allotted  them.  The  practice  adapted  to  every 
particular  case,  i»  fully  and  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Fox. 

The  chapter  of  the  diseases  which  attend  dentition,  though  too 
desultory  and  general,  contains  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  treatment  of  those  diseases  to  which  chtldfen  about  that 
time  of  life  are  liable*  The  diseases  referred  by  Mr  Fox  to  this 
head  are,  fever,  eruptions,  convulsions,  and  diarrhoea.  The  irri- 
tation, from  which  tliese  complaints  of  infancy  proceed,  is  referred 
to  distension  of  the  membrane,  and  pressure  upon  the  pulp, 
nerves,  and  vessels,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  socket,  rather  tl»n  to 
the  gum  ;  and  in  this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  express  our  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Fox.  The  pressure  and  distention  are  relieved  by 
the  division  of  the  gum  which  confines  the  tooth.  The  proprie- 
ty, therefore,  of  lancing  the  ^ums,  in  diseases  occurring  with  diffi<* 
cult  dentition,  is  obvious.  It  is  not,  indeed,  always  so  clear,  that 
the  existing  disease  originates  from  dentition  j  but  this,  when 
difficult  and  protracted,  is  a  source  of  additional  irritation,  which 
ought  to  be  removed.  We  are  not  to  expect,  in  every  case,  an 
immediate  effect  from  this  operation,  nor  from  it  alone,  a  cure  of 
the  disease.  Our  own  experience  is,  upon  tlie  whole,  favourable 
to  the  practice  of  scarifying ;  but  we  have  seldom,  except  in  mere 
lowal  irritauons^seen  iiny  vevy  sudden  good  effects  from  it^  although 
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we  have  often  been  satisfied  that  the  disease,  for  which  we  had 
performed  the  operation,  became  afterwards  more  tractable.  We 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr  Fox  holds  out  too  great  en- 
couragement in  the  following  passage :  <<  Under  erery  circum^ 
stance  of  indisposition  arising  from  dentition,*  the  lancing  of  the 
gums  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  The  benefit  which  attends  th^. 
operation  is  so  sudden^  and,  if  performed  sufficiently  early,  is  /» 
certain^  that  it  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  As  soon  as  the  gum 
is  lanced,  and  the  membrane  is  divided,  the  tooth  obtains  an  in<* 
crease  of  room,  the  pressure  is  immediately  taken  off  from  the 
socket,  and  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed." 

When  a  tooth,  however,  is  evidently  confined  by  the  gum, 
we  believe  the  practice  is  always  innocent  and  safe,  and  often 
advantageous.  In  reply  to  objections,  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  following  short  quotation  from  our  author. 

'^  It  is  very^  surprising  that,  notwidistaodiog  the  manifest  advantage 
which  attends  the  laociog  of  the  gums,  in  cases  of  painful  dentition,  there 
are  persons  who  entertain  strange  prejudices  against  this  safe  and  import- 
ant  source  of  relief.  But  the  uniform  experience  of  its  good  effects,  and 
no  instance  of  its  doing  harm  ever  having  occurred,  should  produce  an 
unanimous  consent  for  ;^0{>tin^  iu  Some  persons  object  to  the  operatim:, 
on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  will  occasion  to  the  child,  not  consider- 
ing that  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  gum  to  the 
tooth,  is  far  more  acute  than  dividing  the  gum  with  a  sharp  msti  umept. 
Others  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  teedi  is  injured,  and  that  tliey 
are  more  hable  to  decay  ;  but  neither  of  these  circumstances  can  occur  ; 
for  at  the  time  the  tooth  is  about  to  pass  through,  the  enamel  is  completer 
ly  formed,  and  no  injury  can  be  done  to  the  formation  of  the  fang,  which 
is  always  continued  for  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  crown. , 

*<  When  it  is  necessary  to  lance  the  gums  sometime  before  the  teeth 
•are  quite  ready  to  appear,  they  unite,  and  in  tliis  case  die  cicatrix  has 
i>een  said  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  presenting  a  greater  resist- 
ance than  the  gimis  in  their  natural  state ;  but  it  is  now  certainly  known 
that  a  newly  formed  part  always  gives  way  sooner  to  the  process  of  ab* 
sorption  f  hah  the  surrounding  parts,  and  hence  tlie  passage  of  the  tootli  is 
facilitated* 

<<  The  hemorrhage  which  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  is  never  con* 
siderable,  hut  is  always  beneiicial ;  the  vessels  become  unloaded,  and  the 
infLimmation  is  always  soon  diminished."  « 

We  now  turn  to  the  secpnd  volume,  in  which  Mr  Fox  treats 
of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  processes,  and  of 
the  operations  of  the  dentist.  ^Fhe  diseases  comprehended  undex* 
the  first  of  these  heads  are,  caries,  exostosis  of  the  fangs,  necrosis 
affecting  the  teeth,  diseases  resembling  spina  ventosa,  removal  ojf 
the  enamel  by  the  denuding  process,  the  wearing  of  the  teeth  by 
mastication,  and  fractures  of  the  teeth.  Agreeably  to  the  opinio^ 
ih^t  th^  teeth  ar^  crganized  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  bones: 

n3  Mr 
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Mr  Fox  IS  in  general  Ibrtunate  in  his  explanation  of  those  dianges 
to  which  they  are  liable  from  disease; 

^  The  most  common,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  intelligible  of 
tJiese  diseases,  is  caries,  and  its  consequence,  toothach.  Its  pro^ 
gress  in  all  its  steps  is  described  with  great  minuteness.  Its  ori* 
jgin  is  generally  in  the  bony  part  of  the  crown,  under  the  enamel, 
liv'hich,  according  to  Mr  Fox,  gives  way  consequently,  only  from 
want  of  support,  while  the  caries  advances  internally,  till  the 
whole  of  the  crown,  downwards  to  the  fangs,  has  been  destroy- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  cause  of  caries,  he  observes,  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  properly  explained,  from  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  not  having  been  duly  considered.  Mr  Hunter  says,  «  it 
does  not  arise  from  external  injury,  or  from  menstrua,  which 
have  a  power  of  dissolving  part  of  a  'tooth  \  but  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  it  is  a  disease  arising  originally  in  the  tooth 
itself."  Yet  although  he  went  thus  far,  he  never  formed  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  must  originate. 
•  "  The  proximate  cause  of  caries,  (condnues  Mr  Fox),  appears  to  be  an 
inflammation  in  the  bone  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  which,  on  account  of 
in  peculiar  structure,  terminates  in  mortification. 

**  The  membrane  wiiich  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  is 
very  vascular,  and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  nervous  sensibility  :  an  in- 
flammation of  this  membrane  is  liable  to  be  occasioned  by  any  excitement 
which  produces  invj^lar  action  ;  and  as  the  bone  of  the  tooth  i^  very  dense, 
and  possesses  little  living  power,  a  death  of  some  part  of  ft  may  speedily 
follow  an  inflammation  of  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  which  are  contain* 
ed  within  the  cavity.'* 

Now  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  this  be  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  than  that  of  Mr  Hunter,  because,  we  believe,  we  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  principal 
c]ucstion  is,  if  this  theory  be  adequate  to  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  consistent  witn  the  phenomena }  ^t  perceive  how  in- 
"flammation  of  a  vascular  and  highly  sensible  membrane  may  be 
followed  by  the  dcatli  of  some  part  of  the  bone  of  the  tooth  con- 
nected witn  it,  and  by  consequent  caries.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  cbmmencemenc  and 
progress  of  caries  is  silent,  and  that  inflammation  and  pain  are 
selddh)  perceived  till  the  cavity  of  the  tobth  has  been  laid  open 
by  the- destruction  of  part  of  the  crown  and  enamel.     The  case 

a  noted  by  ^Ir  Fox,  so  fur  from  supporting  the  theory,  shews  that 
le  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  a  sound  tooth 
are  very  different.  There  wad  no  appearance  of.  caries,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  tobth  was  filled  with  pus,  Mr  Fox  is  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  a  tooth  already  carious  will  infect  the  neighbouring 
teeth;  and  therefore  advises  its  removal,  that  the  others  may 
a;)Cape  tlie  disease.  In  the  case  of  communicati(?d  caries,  the  di$« 
'     '        '      * ease 
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lease  «*  commences  on  the  surface,  and  exterids  to  the  cavity.** 
It  is  even  asserted,  as  a  general  rule,  "  that  caries  in  one  tootli 
will  produce  disease  in  that  which  is  contiguous  5"  and  that  not 
pnly  the  timely  removal  of  the  carious  tooth  will  save  the  others 
endangered,  but  that  the  Hling  or  rasping  off  the  carious  portion 
will  give  the  same  security,  and  often  arrest  its  progress  in  the 
diseased  tooth  itself,  circumstances  which  do  not  seem  to  enter 
easily  into  the  theory.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  Mr  Fox,  and  we 
believe  of  other  dentists,  i$  at  constant  variance  with  this  theory 
of  caries ;  it  proceeds  on  the  acknowledgment  of  external  causes, 
and  the  progress  of  caries  from  without  in\ij^'ards ;  and  consists  in 
r^^pi^gs  'Uing,  and  drilling  ayray  the  carious  portions,  and  in  the 
artificial  filling  and  stuffing  up  the  exposed  cavity  of  the  tooth. 
Caries  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  bony  substance  of  a 
tooth,  preceded  probably  by  the  death  of  that  part,  the  conse- 
quence perhaps  «  of  disease  arising  originally  in  the  topth  itself/' 
Bttt  the  more  extended,  if  not  more  correct  theory  of  Mr  Fox, 
that  it  is  die  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane,- con- 
tained within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth,  which  is  very  vascular,  and 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  nerVous  sensibility,  is  not  proved  to 
bur  satisfaction.  We  think  Mr  Fox  has  beeh  mo|re  happily  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of  the  remote  causey  of  caries.  These, 
and  all  his  practical  observations^  are  well  deserving  the  reader's 
attention.  We  must,  however,  stop  to  remarl^  an  inconsistency  i;i 
this  part  of  Mr  Fox's  narrative.  In  one  part  (p.  1 7 .)  we  are  told,  and 
we  believe  justly,  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  often  the  cpnscquence 
of  certain  states  of  the  constitution  \  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
certain  families  \  and  is  often  observed  as  the  consequence  of  son^e 
previous  diseasei  particularly  of  continued  fever :  Soon  after, 
fio^Tver,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  obser^'es,  *<  the  decay 
of  the  teeth,  a&far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  does  not  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  any  age,  temperament,  or  state  of  health. "  (p.  23.) 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  toothach  are  next  described. 
In  speaking  of  sympathetic  pains,  proceeding  from  diseased  teeth, 
some  notice  is  taken  of  tliat  disease  of  the  nerves,  called  tic  dow^ 
loureux^    The  following  case  fleserves  to  be  quoted^ 

♦*  An  elderly  gentleman  applied  to  me  for  the  pui-pose  of  haviqg.  some 
stumps  extracted  from  the  upper  jiiw,  stating,  that  he  suffered  considerable 
pain  from  them  ;  without  further  inquiry,  I  performed  the  operation. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  extract  the  teeth  which  were  remaining  on  that  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  tdbth  to  which  he  directed  my  attention  were  two  molares, 
both  of  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound.  I  then  inquired  what  his 
particular  kind  of  piun  was  :  he  desciioed  it  as  a  pain  which  had  come  on 
at  interrals,  for  nearly  two  or  three  months  past ;  ut  first  it  was  slight,  but 
bad  gradually  arisen  to  such  a  degi'ee  of  acuteness,  as  almost  to  cause 

h  4  fainting  y 
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-fiunUQg ;  whilst  he  sat  attll  he  was  easy ;  but,  if  be  spoke  quicklyy  or  ate 
aay  thing  which  required  fiiastication»  or  walked  hastily^  or  was  shaken 
by  riding  in  a  carriage,  the  pin  returned,  shooting  through  his  cheek, 
and  affecting  his  te^  and  all  the  side  of  his  face,  as  if  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock.  I  had  the  cypportunity  of  seeing  him  during  two  or 
three  of  these  painfiil  attacks.  Whilst  he  was  relating  to  me  the  above 
statement,  he  was  seized  with  so  much  pain,  that  he  suddenly  stopped, 
fnd  the  water  streamed  from  his  eyes.  On  comparing  his  descrip- 
tioQ  ^th  what  I  thf  n  paw,  I  immediately  conceived  that  his  complaint 
was  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  suborbit^^r  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  offinrd  to  accompany  him  to  Mr  ^stley  Cooper,  in  order  to  take  his 
opinion.  As  I  went  with  him  in  the  coacb>  one  sadden  jolt  caused  ano- 
ther attack.  Mr  Cooper,  after  having  heard  the  above  statement,  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  I  bad  given,  but  was  more  particularly  confinTied  in 
it,  by  producing  another  attack  by  only  rubbing  the  hair  of  his  beard  con- 
trary to  its  natural  direction. 

"  The  gentleman  assented  to  the  operation,  which  Mr  Cooper  perform- 
ed immediately.  The  nerve  was  completely  divided,  as  the  power  of 
rusing  that  sidfe  of  the  lip  ceased,  and  it  remained  as  in  a  state  •f  para- 
lysis. The  wound  healed  in  a  few  days ;  after  which,  the  pain  entirely 
left  him,  he  cpuld  eat  with  comfort,  ana  take  exercise  without  fear.  Hu 
joy  was  so  great  at  the  deliverance  which  he  had  experienced  from  sp 
much  suffering,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  speak  of  it  without  shedding 
tears." 

The  diseases  of  the  gums  are,  gnm-boils,  scurvy  in  the  gums, 
and  preternatural  growths.  Gum^boils  are  abscesses  depending 
commonly  on  suppuration  in  the  socket  and  membrane  of  the 
fangs  of  carious  teeth.  They  should  be  early  opened,  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  abscess  to  the  cheek  and  jaw-bone.  A  per- 
manent cure  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 
The  neglect  of  this  operation  is  often  followcji  hy  very  distress- 
ing accidents,  sometimes  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses and  jaw-bone. 

Whaf  has  been  called  scurvy  in  the  gums,  is  a  very  common, 
and,  according  to  pur  observation,  a  very  untractable  complaint. 
The  gums  become  tender  and  spongy,  and  liable  to  bleed  on  t!\e 
slightest  irritation.  In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  matter  is 
discharged  from  between  them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  TTie 
alveolar  processes  become  affected  and  destroyed,  and  the  teeth 
loosen  and  drop  out. 

The  practice  recommended  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease is,  to  relieve  the  fulness  of  the  gums  by  scarification  with 
the  lancet,  which  should  be  frequently  repeated,  whenever  the 
gums  become  again  turgid.  Bleeding  by  leeches  is  also  attend^ 
ed  with  the  best  effects.  Astringent  lotions  are  at  the  same  time 
to  be  employed.  Great  benefit  is  derived  from  sea  water,  used 
as  a  Mash  for  tlie  gums,  and  it  is  much  recommended  by  Mr  Fox. 

When 
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When  the  edges  of  the  gum  hang  looseljr  about  the  neclcs  of  the 
teeth,  much  good,  he  8ay$»  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
argentum  nitratum  in  solution. 

**  If  the  disease  be  oolv  partial,  die  caasuc  should  be  applied  with  /« 
camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  solution.  This  remedy  s^pears  to  com* 
manicate  a  new  action  to  the  gums,  and  they  generally  get  well  in  a  short 
time.  Indeed,  whenever  the  gums  are  very  full,  and  discharee  ji  good 
deal  of  offensive  matter,  washing  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  umar  caus- 
tic, is  a  veiy  excellent  remedy  ror  rendering  the  mouth  sweet  and  com- 
fbrtable. 

<<  When  this  is  applied  to  the  sore  edges  of  the  gums  with  the  hair 
pencil,  it  may  be  used  as  strong  as  in  the  proportioa  of  a  drachm  to  aa 
ounce  of  water ;  but  if  the  mouth  be  rinsed  witk  it,  it  ought  not  to  exceed 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  ounces  of  water ;  because,  if  it  get  into 
the  fauces,  it  is  liable  to  produce  an  unpleasant  nausea.'* 

The  cases  of  preternatural  growth  of  the  gums,  nodced  by 
our  author,  are  soft,,  spongy,  fungous  tumours,  or  enlargements 
of  the  gums  over.stiimps,  and  which  are  generally  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  the  stumps  over  which  they  have  been  formed  \ 
former  tumours,  arising  from  the  gums,  unconnected  with  dis- 
eased teeth,  or  other  evident  cause  \  their  removal  by  the  knife 
is  often  followed  by  hemorrhages,  requiring  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery ;  their  removal  by  ligature,  is  therefore  re- 
commended by  Mr  Fox ;  fungous  tumours  of  the  gums,  connect- 
ed with  a  diseased  state  of  the  jaw-bone,  can  only  be  cured  by 
the  jremoval  of  such  disease. 

**  Besides  these  various  affections  of  the  gums,  they  are  subject  to  dis* 
eased  appearances,  symptomatic  of  constitutional  disease.  Children  of 
scropholous  habits  are  moie  particularly  liable  to  a  spongy  state  of  the  g^ms, 
accompanied  with  great  fetor  of  the  breath ;  they  become  ulcerated,  so  as 
to  cause  the  fings  of  the  teeth  to  be  exposed.  I  have  seen  this  proceed 
to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  lay  bare  the  alveolar  processes  :  this  disease 
being  in  cUldreB,  the  teeth  which  are  thus  affected,  are  only  the  tempo- 
rary teeth,  and  therefore,  the  removal  of  these  is  not  attended  with  any  per- 
manent disadvantage.  I  have  always  considered  it  right,  whenever  any 
ulceration  has  taken  place  »bout  the  gums  of  children,  to  extract  the  teeth  ; 
and  I  have  usually  found  that  this  plan  has  completely  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease* '- 

The  alveolar  processes  are  often  interested  in  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  and  affected  by  them.  They  are  subject  also  to  dis- 
eases terminating  in  their  destruction,  without  the  teeth  having 
been  primarily  affected.  They  are  liable  to  a  gradual  absorption 
of  their  substance,  whereby  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  drop  out  j 
and  to  a  different  disease  from  this,  by  which  the  sockets  are 
filled  up,  or  contracted  at  their  bottom.  Having  delivered  some 
useful  observations  on  these  diseases  of  the  alveolar  processes,  on 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  teeth,  the  dis- 
eases 
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eaftes  of  die  antrum  maxillare,  and  on  artificial  teeth,  Mr  Fox 
jprbceeda  to  ilescribe  the  manner  of  performing  varions  operation^ 
upon  the  teeth.  These,  in  all  larger  towns,  fall  now  to  the  de- 
|>artment  of  the  professed  dentist.  The  descriptions  of  Mr  Pox, 
liowever,  may  prove  useful  to  those  surgeons  who,  from  theit 
situation,  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  operate  on  the  teeth. 
But  his  observations  on  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  are  particu- 
larly deserving  the  notice  of  every  operator.  A  short  account 
of  the  luxation  of  the  lo^er  jaw  concludes  the  work.  In  the  re- 
duction of  this  luxation,  Mf  ]f  ox  recommends  the  use  of  a  small 
wooden  lever,  formerly  suggested  and  employed  by  Dr  Simpsoi^ 
of  St  Andrews,  to  depress  the  luxated  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  is 
Jntroduced  between  die  posterior  grinders  of  the  luxated  side, 
and,  by  raising  the  other  end  of  the  lever  held  in  the  hand»  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  becom^  the  fulcrum,  the  lower  jaw  is 
depressed,  and  the  condyle  made  to  pass  into  its  socket. 

The  plates  which  accompany  these  volumes  ate  extremely 
beautiful,  and  do  much  credit  to  the  artist.'  That  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  Mr  Fox  arc  also  very  happily  illustrated  by  these 
engravings  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  while  tney  add  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  work,  they  tax  it  also  with  a  price  which,  we  fear^, 
will  limit  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 


II. 


Infantis  Andrtgj/ni  Hiitoria  tt  IchnograpMa*  Acctdunt  ie  Sexu  H 
Ceneratione  Dtsquisstionef  Fhfshiogice^  et  TakuU  V,  aeri  incise. 
Auctore  Jacobo  Fidele  Acicermann,  Philosoph.  et  Medic. 
Doctore,  Serenissimo  Duci  Saxo-Venariensi  et  Isenacensi  a  G}n- 
siliis  Attlse  Secretioribusy  modo  in  Academia  Jenensi  Anatomes 
et  Chirurgise,  mox  in  Universitate  Heidelbcrgensi  Anatomes 
et  Physiologic  Frofessore  Publico  Ordinario.  Jense,  180^. 
Folio,  pp.  112. 

AN  example  of  such  monstrous  organization  as  occurred  in  the 
child  whose  history  is  now  before  us,  might  probably,  in 
this  country,  have  furnished  subject  for  a  paper  in  some  periodi- 
.tpl  worky  or  mii^cellaneous  collection.     In  spite  of  the  chilling 
physiognomy,  however,  of  a  Latin  folio,  we  cannot  regret  that 
a  more  laborious  course  of  investigation  has  been  pursued  by  Pro- 
fessor. 
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fessor  Ackennahn.  We  are  hot  presented  with  a  monster  for 
stupid  wonder  to  gaze  at  \ '  but  with  a  history^  at  once  complete 
and  satisfactory,  of  those  singular  deviations  of  nature  in  the  struo* 
ture  of  the  sexual  orgahs,  which  have  been  the  subjects)  at  onft 
time,  of  fable  and  superstitious  credulity,  of  uncertainty  and 
aceptkism  at  another.  It  is  interwoircn,  indeed,  with  «pecula^ 
tions  of  a  more  airy  nature,  in  which  Dr  Ackermann  has  indulg<» 
ed  himself  in  his  physiological  disquisitions  on  generation,  but 
thcjr  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other.  •  It  shall  be 
our  business  carefully  to  separate  these,  and  assign  them  their 
respective  ranks,  lliere  is  a  strong  propensity  in  our  author  to 
find  an  explanation  of  every  difficulty  \  and,  where  fact  and  ob» 
servation  fail  him,  to  indulge  his  imagination  with  great  firee^ 
dom.  Whether  or  not  any  physical  necessity  might  be  discover- 
ed, by  an  acute  observer,  for  this  roving  of  the  Professor's  imagi- 
nation, can  only  be  determined  after  his  death  j  but  there  is  a 
hint  in  the  very  opening  of  his  book,  which  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  not  very  difHcuh  as  to  this  point.  The  imagination, 
it  is  well  known,  has  at  all  times  •  been  apt  to  run  wild  on  sub^. 
jects  connected  with  the  sexual  functions.  Poets,  sculptors,  and 
painters  have,  in  every  age,  cultivated  this  field  with  the  most 
voluptuous  license.  This  incessant  itching  of  the  imagination 
deserved  some  explanation,  and  Dr  Ackermann  explains  it  very 
readily,  «  Ncrvum,  qui  organis  goiiitalibus  prospicit,  eundem 
esse,  qui  yi  imaginationis  movetur,  et  vice  versa,  eundem  in 
pcripheria  lacessitum  phantasise  in  encephalo  organon  afficere 
novit  physicus.  "    ' 

There  is  no  one  who  now  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  true 
hermaphrodite,  of  an  individual  possessing  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  both  sexes  :  The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  sup- 
posed individuals  of  this  description  were  p^ect  females,  in 
whom  the  clitoris  was  immoderately  large,  or  males,  in  whom  a 
defective  uretlira  terminated  in  the  perineum  under  the  peni9. 
Although,  however,  there  is  no  authenticated  example  on  record 
of  a  complete  conjunction  of  male  and  female  organs  in  one  in- 
dividual, there  are  manv,  where  the  imagined  admixture,  and 
combination  of  some  of  these  organs,  and  the  imperfect  deve^- 
lopement  of  others,  have  been  thought  such  as  to  render  it  very 
doubtful  to  which  sex  the  individuals  really  belonged,  or  to  de»- 
termine  the  predominacy  of  either  sex.  Such  unfortunate  indi- 
vidualsr  so  far  from  enjoying  the  functions  of  both  sexes,  are 
competent  to  the  functions  of  neitlier. 

Concretus-sexUy  sed  non  perfectus  utroque 
jlmbi^ua  veneris^  neutro  potiundus  amore. 
In  the  fir^it  section-  of  his  book,  Dr  Ackcrmann  gives  an  ana^ 
*  lytical 
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lytical  account  of  hermaphrodites  described  by  diKerent  authors. 
It  contains  thirty-five  distinct  histories.  The  second  section  is 
allotted  to  the  history  of  the  case  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
author's  personal  observation.  His  physiological  dissertations^ 
Pe  Sextt  et  Generatione»  are  arranged  in  the  third  section,  under 
diflferent  heads  or  chapters,  and  contain  observations,  often  in- 
genious,  sometimes  whimsically  hypothetical,  on  the  sexual  or- 
gans and  functions.  The  fourth  and  last  section,  entitled  Ich- 
oograpfaia,  contains  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  five  in  nuin« 
ber,  exhibiting  views  of  the  external  and  internal  sexual  organs 
of  the  androeyne,  the  description  of  which  is  more  fully  given 
in  the  second  section.  We  shall  begin  by  extracting  the  most 
remarkable  particulars  of  this  history. 

.  The  child  was  bom  at  Menz,  on  the  1 4th  June  1803, 
and  died  on  the  25th  of  the  month  following.  Considered  as  a 
male,  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Nicholas.  The  first  sus- 
picion of  ambiguous  sex  was  suggested,  on  observing  that  the 
nrine,  instead  of  passing  by  the  yard,  was  discharged  through  a 
chink  below,  in  the  perineum.  The  surgeon  who  was  caUed  in, 
not  doubting  that  he  had  seen  an  hermaj^odite,  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  Ackermann,  and  requested  him  to  visit  the 
child  next  day.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
external  organs,  and  of  ascertaining  their  singular  conformation 
during  the  life  of  the  child  ;  and  as  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  the  body  after  its  death,  he  was  enabled  also  to  examine 
the  internal  organs,  and  minutely  to  dissect,  prepare,  and  de- 
scribe the  whole.  The  penis,  which,  from  its  imperfect  de%'e- 
lopement,  he  calls  cliteroid,  was  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length  \  the  glans  was  distinct,  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
length,  but  imperforated ;  there  was,  however,  a  mark  or  de- 
pression where  the  urethra  should  have  opened.  The  prepuce, 
rugose  and  retracted,  covered  half  the  upper  portion  of  the  gbns 
only,  but  diverging  laterally  downwards,  towards  the  scrotum  or 
iabi^,  with  which  it  seemed  continuousj  left  the  lower  portion  of 
the  glans  uncovered,  thus  resembling  the  prepuce  of  a  clitoris 
which  descends  laterally  towards,  and  becomes  continuous  with 
the  nymphx. 

On  raising  upwards  this  cliteroid  penis,  there  was  observed 
under  it,  and  between  the  crura  prxputii,  an  opening  or  rimu- 
la,  about  one  third  of  an  inch  loug,  and  bounded  by  a  rounded 
angles  ^t  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  anus.  It  was  bordered 
by  a  firm  cutaneous  elevation,  as  if  the  raphe  perinei  were  car- 
ried round  it  \  this,  however,  bore  but  little  resemblance  to 
nymphau  This  rinuila  u'as  tlic  orifice  of  a  canali  to  which  he  has 
given  the  nume  of  vagina  urethnlis.    It  WiHl  about  an  inch  in 

length, 
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length,  and  somewhat  dilated  beyond  its  orifice.  The  uterus  and 
urethra  opened  into  the  posterior  part  of  this  canal  ^  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  was  situated  a  little  before  and  under  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  so  that,  says  Ackermann,  the  urine,  in  passing 
through  the  vaginal  canal,  must  have  flowed  over  the  orificium 
uteri.  The  vagina  urethralis  was  lined  with  a  fine  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  studded  with  muciparous  cryptae. 

The  labia  scrotaliaf  as  they  are  here  called,  resembled  most  the 
male  scrotum,  but  had  some  characters  also  of  the  female  labia. 
They  contained  the  testicles,  with  their  tunicae  vaginales.  But 
above  the  pubes  there  was  a  remarkable  duplicature  of  the  in-* 
teguments,  emulating,  in  appearance,  the  female  mons  veneris, 
which  surrouiyled  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  was  continued  to  the 
prepuce.  This,  diverging  on  each  side,  run  into  the  scrotal  labia, 
while  lesser  folds  of  the  same  seemed  lost  in  the  cutaneous  mar« 
gin  of  the  vagina  urethralis,  from  the  inferior  angle  of  which  the 
laphe  scroti  commenced,  and  was  continued  downwards. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  urinary  bladder  occi(-« 
pied  its  usual  place ;  its  short  urethra  terminated  m  the  posterior 
part  of  the  vagina  urethralis.  Of  the  testicles,  one  had  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  the  other  had  advanced  no  farther  than  the 
groin ;  both  were  perfect,  and  were  furnished  witli  their  usual 
coats,  epididymides,  and  vessels  secretory  and  excretory.  The 
vasa  deferentia  were  injected  with  quicksilver;  and  their  course 
towards^  their  openings  in  the  vagina  urethralis  ascertained. 

In  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  female  uterus,  there  was 
found  an  organ  closely  resembling  it.  It  differed  from  the  per- 
fect uterus,  says  our  author,  chiefly  in  the  finer  and  thinner  tex- 
ture of  its  coats,  and  greater  capacity  of  its  cavity.  In  these  re- 
spects, and  its  form,  it  more  resembled  the  gravid  than  the  un- 
impregnated  uterus.  Its  figure  was  pyriform  ;  and  it  opened,  by 
a  round  orifice,  into  the  vagina  urethralis,  a  little  before  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  The  cavity  of  this  organ,  which  he  calls  uterus 
cystwleSf  was  lined  with  a  fine  rugose  membrane,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  continuation  of  the  mucbus  membrane  of  the  vagina 
urethrals.  Like  the  uterus,  it  was  connected  to  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis  by  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  resembling  the  li« 
gamenta  lata. 

The  vasa  deferentia,  after  passing  through  the  abdominal  ringSg 
sweeped  over  the  pubis  and  bladder,  and  entered  the  duplicatures 
of  the  ligamenta  lata.  Just  before  entering  the  ligamenta  lata, 
each  vas  deferens  formed  a  number  of  convolutions,  conglome- 
rated into  a  mass  resembling  the  vesicula  seminalis.  Conducted 
now  towards  the  angles  of  the  uterus  by  the  ligamenta  lata,  the 
tasa  deferentia  penetrated  lU  substance  ai  the  points  where  the 

Fallopiaii^ 
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^  Fallopian  tubes  are  usually  placed  ^  but  without  opening  bere^ 
they  passed  still  oRi  under  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  to- 
Wardis  the  cervix  and  orificium  uteri,  and  at  length  emerging, 
terminated,  by  very  small  orifices,  in  the  vasiua  uretl^is,  by  the 
side  of  the  uterine  orifice,  that  is,  a  little  before  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  orifices  and  that 
of  the  urethra  termi^te^  an  appearance  like  the  verumontanum 
is  given  to  thia  part  of  the  vagina  urethralis, 
.  When  we.tulTi  to  the  hbtory  of  other  supposed  hermaf^ro* 
dites,  we  find  that  the  most  remarkable  very  closely  resemble  thil 
one  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  Ackermann.  Such  were 
those  described  by  Walter,  Diemerbroeck,  Gra&iu5;>Cheselden, 
Morand,  and  a  great  many  othors ;  in  all  of.  which  there  were 
observed,  an  imperforated  penis,  a  vagina  urethralis,  testicles,  and 
cystoid  uterus,  or  something  mistaken  for  the  uterus.  InPetit's 
^ase,  the  testicles  had  never  left  the  abdomen  jNaiul  occupying 
nearly  the  site  of  ^he  ovaria,  a  less  careful  observer  might  have 
mistaken  them.  A  mistake,  perhaps  of  this  kind,  was  made  by 
Sue,  in  the  description  of  such  a  monster :  a  testicle  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  one  side,  and  an  ovarium  in  the  other*  But 
the  example  is  solitary  -,  and,  from  the  history  of  all  the  others, 
therefore,  more  than  doubtful.  We  may  regard  these,  then,  as 
the  greatest  deviations  from  the  perfect  male  structure :  but  from 
the  perfect  structure,  to  the  highest  degree  of  deviation,  there 
are  intermediate  varieties ; — in  some,  the  glans  is  simply  imper<» 
forated,  the  urethra  terminating  under  it ;  in  x>thers^  the  urethra 
opeu^  about  the  middle  of  ^he  yard,  with  a  wide  and  gaping 
orifice  ;  or  the  urethra  forms  but  half  a  canal,  and  opens  under 
the  penis ;  and  these,  says  our  author,  form  the  first  degrees  of 
aphroditism.  Deviating  still  farther  from  the  natural  structure, 
the  urine  is  passed  tlirou'gh  an  opening  in  the  perineum  s  the 
penis  is  imperfect ;  the  scrotum  is  divided ;  a  fissur.e  like  the 
vagina  presents  itself :  the  appearances  become  more  and  more 
ambiguous,  and  the  characters  of  the  sex  become  nearly  lost,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  aphroditism  hitherto  ascertain- 
ed with  certainty ;  such  a  one  as  has  just  been  described.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  example  of  complete  hermaphrodbtism :  and 
all  the  organs  of  ooth  sexes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
never  found  united  in  one  human  individual.  In  the  two  sexes, 
there  arc  organs  which  correspond  to  each  other^  and  which  may 
be  called  analogous  organs,  the  penis  to  the  clitoris,  the  scrotum 
to  the  labia,  the  testes  to  the  ovaria,  and  the  prostate  to  the  ute- 
rus ;  and  it  farther  appears,  that  of  these  analogous  organs,  no 
two  were  ever  found  together  in  tlie  same  individual.  No  mons- 
ter has  been  described,  having  both  a  penis  and  clitoris,  nor  with 
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a  testis  and  OYarium  of  the  same  side^  we  may  ventute  t<i  say» 
with  testes  and  ovaria,  nor  one  having  a  prostate  and  uterus. 
But  we  find  such  wonderful  deviations  in  the  structure  of  these 
organs^  such  nialconformations»  that  their  chan^ter  becomes 
ambiguous^  and  the  sexual  distinction  ainuSst  lost.  We  find 
shortened,  divided,  and  imperforated  penes,  the  urethra  terminate 
ing  in  a  can^  opening  by  a  fissure  betweeQ  the  crura  penis  in 
the  perineum,  the  scrotum  divided  so  as  to  resemble  labia,  the 
testicles  perhaps  remaining  within  the  abdomen,  and  their  orga«< 
nization  imperfectly  developed«  We-  will  venture  still  farther, 
and  call  in  question  the  existence  of  any  organ  of  one  sex>  whe-* 
ther  analc^ous  or  not,  having  ever  been  found  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  other  organs  of  another  sex.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  organ  described  as  the  uterus,  and  said  to  have  been  founds 
in  so  nuny  examples,  along  with  a  penis  and  testicles,  in  the 
same  individual,  militates  against  this  position.  It  s^i^ars  to  usj 
that  this  supposed  uterus  was,  in  all  such  cases,,  nothing  more 
than  a  malconformation  of  the.  prostate :  for,  fif  st,  the  prostate 
add  uterus  are  correspondent  or  analogous  <»gans}  and  it  ia 
allowed,  they  have  never  been  found  to  exist  together  in  the 
same  individual,  however  complete  the  aphroditism  may  have 
been  in  other  respects.  And,  secondly,  wherever  this  uterus  haa 
been. carefully  described,  its  deviation  from  the  real  structure  and 
Organization  of.  the  uterus  appears  to  have  been  so  great,  and  its 
affinity  to  the  prosmte  so  much  more  natural,  that  it  se^ms  more 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  co-existing  deformities,  to  re-^ 
fer  it  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  organ :  for  example,  in  Acker^ 
mann's  androgyne,  all  the  other  organs,  however  varied  and  mal- 
conformed,  were  male,  the  only  organ  of  this  sex  deficient  was  the 
prostate,  and  in  its  place  there  was  found  a  sac,  which  he  has  chos^ 
en  to  call  uterus  cystoides,  and  to  c(msider  as  an  imperfectly  formed 
uterus.  It  resembled  the  uterus  in  being  a  hollow  organ,  and  in 
being  found  between  the  rectum  and  bhdder.  It  difiered  from 
it  in  the  .thinness  of  its  texture,  and  its  large  cavity.  It  was  not^ 
Uke-  the  infant  uterus,  S-  firm  and  compact  organ,  but  a  sac  :  but 
it  difiered  front  the  uterus  still  more  in  its  appendages ;  the 
Fall<^ian  tubes  were  altogether  wanting,  even  the  vasa  deferentia 
did  not  terminate  in  the  angles  of  its  JFundus.  It  difiered  from 
the  natural  structure  of  the  prostate,  indeed,  in  being  dilated  into 
the  form  of  a  sac:  but  it  resembled  it  in. situation  and  connexion, 
and  still  more  in  its  appendages.  The  vasa  deferentia  penetrated 
its  substance  ;  and  continuing  their  course  through  it,  opened, 
with  it>  on  the  vcrumontanum,  in  the  urethra.  This  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  this  cyst,  mistaken  for  ap  pterus,  was, 
in  fact,  a  malconformcd  prostate.    The  j^roof  rises  almost  to  ccr-> 
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tainty,  when  we  reflect  on  the  general  analogy,  and  recollect  thar 
the  prostate  is  the  only  male  organ  not  accounted  for  in  this  his- 
tory. The  case  becomes  still  clearer  when  we  examine  Petit's 
history.  In  this,  the  uterus  is  acknowledged  hardly  to  have  de- 
served the  name,  so  much  did  its  structure  differ  from  that  of 
the  female  uterus:  that  it  was  in  trudi  the  prostate,  appears 
evidently  from  its  situation,  and  from  its  connexion,  not  only 
with  the  bladder,  but  with  the  vasa  deferentia^  and  vesicuix 
aeminales. 

If  our  opinion  be  correct,  much  of  the  fmrdkik  dictu  is  re- 
moved, from  the  history  of  these  still  very  curious  deviations  from 
the  usual  course  of  nature.  In  another  very  curious  aberration 
of  nature,  in  the  hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder,  there  are  also  ob- 
served such  singula!^  malconformations  of  the  genital  organs,  that 
the  unfortunate  subjects  of  this  lusus  have  been  branded  with 
the  suppositious  name  of  hermaphrodite.  Yet  in  these,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  exceiient  analysis  of  these  cases  of  deficiency  of 
the  bladder,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  all  the  organs  of 
one  sex  only,  however  malconformed,  are  recomizable.  And  in 
that  variety  of  malconformation,  the  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, we  think  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  only  one  system 
of  sexual  organs,  however  much  disguised  by  the  sportive  hand 
of  nature.  While  stating  our  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  we 
have  lost  siffht  of  our  author,  of  whose  theory  we  now  proceed 
to  give  a  short  account.  The  fundamental  proposition  of  this 
theory  is,  that  the  germ,  at  its  first  formation,  is  of  no  sex  ;  or 
rather,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  both  sexes,  exist  in 
each  individual,  when  first  generated  in  the  uterus.  The  next  is, 
that  those  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex  become  afterwards  develop- 
ed, according  to  the  predominant  influence  of  certain  powers,  call- 
ed formative,  coagulating,  or  pbstic.  If  the  ooagulating  pro- 
ductive plastic  powers  prevail,  the  child  is  bom  a  male  \  if  the 
power  of  organic  matter  has  had  the  advantage,  a  female  is  pro- 
duced. The  predominaey  of  these  powers,  is  shewn  in  the  one 
sex  in  the  greater  activity  of  the  vascular  system  %  the  organic 
matter  is  manifested  in  the  greater  developement  of  the  cellular 
substance  in  the  other.  The  penis  and  clitoris,  the  scrotum  and 
labia,  the  testes  and  ovaria,  the  prostate  and  uterus,  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes,  are  thus  analogous,  and  produced 
from  the  same  rudimental  organs.  The  greater  vascular  activity 
of  the  male  elongates,  and  forms  into  a  penis,  what  in  the  femalq 
would  have  been  a  clitoris.  The  predominance  of  the  cellular 
texture  in  the  female,  forms  an  uterus  of  what,  in  the  male,  would 
have  turned  out  a  prostate.  The  vascular  power  of  the  male 
forms  te^s  of  those  organS|  whi(h  the  female  would  have  form- 
el 
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ed  into  oyaria }  and  so  on^  with  other  corresponding  organs. 
The  male  or  female  organs  being  thus  formed  from  common 
rudiments,  and  moulded  into  the  perfect  forms  of  either  sex, 
from  the  predominant  operation  of  external  powers,  during  the 
uterine  life  of  the  foetus^  it  happens  in.  rare  instances,  that  the 
sex  is  imperfectly  determined,  some  of  the  organs  are  developed 
with  the  male  character  sufficiently  pronounced,  while  others 
have  an  ambiguous  resemblance  to  the  female.  The  penis  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  clitoris,  the  urethra  not  being  sufficiently 
elongated,  stops  at  the  perineum,  which,  with  the  scrotum,  is  cleft; 
the  testicles  and  vasa  deferent!^  are  perfected,  determining  the 
predominant  sei;  of  the  androgyne ;  but  an  exuberance  of  cellular 
texture,  and  defect  of  plastic  power,  have  prpduced  an  uterus. 

So  full  is  our  author  of  this  theory,  of  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  lay  a  brief  statement  before  our  readers,  that  he  does  not  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  some  perfect  female  organs^ 
with  other  perfect  male  organs  in  the  same  individual,  an  uteru^ 
with  testicles,  or  even  an  ovarium  in  one  side  and  a  testicle  in 
the  other :  He  even  admits  the  possibility  of  conception  taking 
place  in  the  body  of  siich  an  aphrodite ;  and  would  fain  persuade 
us,  that  such  had  bc$n  the  origin  of  the  fcetu?,  found  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  colon  of  a  young  man,  Amidee  Bissieu,  of  whose 
case  a  report  was  presente4  by  Dupuytrip  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  Paris,  ^nd  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  FRcole  de  Medecine^ 
although  it  13  expressly  stated  in  the  report,  that  Bissieu  <<  was 
provided  with  male  organs  only,  without  the  smallest  trace  o£ 
those  of  the  other  sex  *." 

A  still  bolder  iSight,  howeyer,  is  taken  by  Dr  Ackermann,  in  the 
outset  of  his  physiological  dissertations  on  generation.  To  his  or- 
ganic and  formative  powers,  he  has  there  given  an  habitation  and 
a  name ;  they  are  no  longer  general  terms,  but  palpable  individuals. 

The  organic  matter  is  furnished  by  the  female  \  it  is  capable  of 
coagulation,  crystallization,  and  organization,  by  the  oxygenating 
principle  supplied  by  the  male.  The  female  matter  contains  an 
excess  of  hydrocarbonate  j  the  male  of  oxygen.  They  meet  in 
the  uterus,  saturate  each  other,  and  produce  an  embryo.  <^  Hy- 
drocarbonii  oxys  oriatur,  et  cum  eo  in  puncto  indiffibrentix  virium 
simul  novus  embryo  nascatur."  Man,  endowed  with  larger  respi- 
ratory organs,  abounds  in  oxygen.  Woman,  framed  with  larger 
digestive  organs,  and  a  smaller  thorax,  abounds  with  azotized  hy- 
drocarbone,  and  nutritious  animal  matter.  The  substance  of  the 
'  pialc  body,  theti,  consists  of  oxygenated  hydrogen,  whh  excess  of 
oxygen  ;  that  of  the  fen^ale,  of  oxygenated  hydrogen,  with  ex- 
cess of  hydrogen. 
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This  oxygenated  hydrogen,  with  excess  of  hydrogen,  forms 
an  atmosphere  for  the  woman,  which  may  be  called  negattve  -, 
and  the  same  with  excess  of  oxygen,  an  atmosphere  for  the  male, 
\irhich  may  be  named  positive.  Oiir  reader  need  not  surely  be 
reminded  of  the  mutual  attraction  which  subsists  between  the 
«exes,  of  the  violent  and  irresistible  impulse  of  that  passion^  which 
carries  them  into  the  closest  contact,  and  secures  the  existence 
of  the  species  \  but  he  .little  imagines,  that  all  this  is  owing  to 
the  polar  attraction  of  positive  and  negadve  atmosj^ieres. 

«  Atmosphseriis  confiuentibus  ipsa  viri  et  feminv  corpora  Ter« 
sus  se  mutuo  tendunt,  et  cum  idem  sit  nervei  systematis  character, 
se  mutuo  adpetunt,  in  amplexus  mum,  et  in  unionem  trahun- 
tur.'*  Hence,  we  see,  may  be  derived  the  physical  explanation  of 
sexual  love.  The  atmospheres  which  surround  individuab  of 
diflerent  sex,  attract  and  mutually  penetrate  each  other.  "  At- 
mosphere c^rx,  utriusque  sexus  cingunt  individua,  vi  quadam  se 
mutuo  attrahunt,  se  penetrant." 

There  are  Benedicts,  who  know  full  well  that  these  atmo- 
spheres must  also  have  poles  of  repulsion.  The  seminal  fluids  of 
the  two  sexes  are  of  the  same  nature  with  their  bodies  and  atr 
mospheres,  and  have  the  same  attractions.  They  meet,  pene- 
trate, and  attract  each  other,  and  coagulate  and  crvstallize  into 
an  embryo,  at  first  of  no  sex,  but  in  winch  male  or  female  omns 
are  afterwards  developed,  according  to  the  predominacy  of  the 
positive  or  negative  powers,  «prt)ut  vel  positive  vel'negativx 
Tires  excedant."  These  powers,  we  must  recollect,  are  oxygen 
and  hydrocarbone.  If  neither,  however,  should  predominate,  it 
is  now  easy  to  divine  the  consequence,  a  mutual  saturation,  and 
the  production  of  an  aphrodite,  a  being  of  ambiguous  sex. 

**  Aura  spermatis  oxygena^  hydrocarbooe  ovi  azotico  omnis  satietur,  et 
quasi  consumatur  ita,  ut  la  neutram  partfm  vel  hydrogenii  vel  oxy|^nii 
excessus  indinet.  Cum  tamen  ad  hoc  satorationis  punctan  i^us  minur 
foeuis  formatio  licet  raristime  accedat,  casu  seque  raro  contin^t  at  amfai- 
f[ui  sexus  individ^A  nascantur,  in  quibiis  et  totius  corporis  habitus  et  gese- 
talium  conibrmatio  inter  utrumqae  sexuxn  quasi  medium  tenent.'' 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Dr  Ackermann.  If  his  specu- 
lations have  not  always  instructed,  they  have  at  least  entertained 
us.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  himself  always 
serious ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  fancied,  that^  we  saw 
him  throwing  the  tub  to  the  whale.  After' aU,  however,  there  is 
perhaps  less  novelty  than  nonsense,  in  this  curious  account  of 
generation.  «  Tbe  philosophy  of  this  transformation  will  not 
,  seem  surprising,  to  people  who  search  into  the  bottom  of  things. 
Madame  Bourtgnon,  a  devout  French  lady,  has  shewn  us  how 
man  was  at  first  created  male  and  female  in  one  individual^  having 
ihefacultj/  of  j^rcpagation  vfiihin  himself;  a  circumstance  necessary 
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to  tlie  state  of  kxnocenCe,  wkerein  a  maa'ft  happiness  was  not  to 
depend  upon  thp  o^tcioe  of  anodier.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had 
made  zjuuxpsj  that  he  had  his  female  mate.  Many  such  trans- 
formations  of  individuak  have  been  well  attested,  particularly 
one  hj  Montaigne,  and  another  bv  the  late  Bislu^  of  Salisbury. 
From  all  which  it  appears^  that  tlus  system  of  male  and  female 
has  already  undergone,  and  may  hereafter  suffer,  several  alte- 
rations. Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows,  that  a  woman  is  but 
«ff  introverted  mam  j  a  new  fusion  and  flatus  will  turn  the  holiow 
bottom  of  a  bottle  mto  convexity  ;  but  I  forbear,  for  the  sake  of 
my  modest  aieA  readers,  who  are  in  a  few  days  to  be  virgins."— 
^  Then,  says  Anaxtmander,  shall  the  negative  quantity  of  the 
women  be  turned  into  positive,  their  —  into  +•  <•  ^-  their  minus 
into  plus*.**  What  a  (Mty  Dr  Ackermann  has  not  rendered 
justice  to  die  learned  Martinus  Scriblerus,  from  whom  we  have 
taken  tke  above  quotation.  It  is  bat  candid^  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  physiological  dissertations  contain  many  ex- 
cdlent  observations  on  die  phenomena  of  generation,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  sexes  ^  and,  that  Dr  Ackermann,  when 
he  cttri>s  the  reins  of  his  imagination,  can  be  an  instructive  writer. 
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^  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia^  with  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  Contagious  Nature,  By  Arthur 
Edbionoston,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Edinburgh,  1806.    6vo.  pp.  819. 

THE  ingenious  author  of  this  treatise  was,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  first  who  publicly  maintained  the  contagious  nature  of 
ophthalmia.  The  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded, 
were  made  known  to  us  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dr  Edmond- 
ston  in  May  1802,  entitled  <<  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia 
whic^  appeared  in  the  second  regiment  of  Argyleshire  Fencibles, 
in  the  moillhs  of  February,  Mard^,  and  April,  1802  \  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia. ''  The  knowledge  of 
this  epidemic,  clearly  traced  by  Dr  Edmondston  to  an  Egyptian 
source,  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  an  inquisi- 
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tive  and  observing  mind,  and  to  give  that  bias  which  appears 
never  to  have  forsaken  our  author,  and  which  has  led  him  con« 
stantly  to  avail  himself  of  the  numerous  opportunities  he  has  had 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  disease  itself. 
•  The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  ophthalmia  by 
contagion,  is  very  fully,  and  we  think  very  ably,  investigated  in  the 
preliminary  inquiry.  The  history  of  the  Argyleshire  Fencibles, 
and  a  variety  of  other  proofs,  which  the  industry  of  Dr  Edmond- 
ston  has  now  brought  together,  do  not  allow  any  doubt  to  exist 
on  this  subject.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  unfortunately  still 
subsists  at  home ;  continues  destructive  to  our  soldiers  in  parti- 
cular battalions  and  regiments ;  and  appears  propagated  in  a  way 
intelligible  only  by  the  admission  of  contagion.  The  Egyptian, 
like  all  other  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  be 
originally  produced  by  external  causes ;  and  these,  so  numerous 
nnd  powerful  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  are  not  neglected  or  unac- 
knowledged by  our  author.  In  the  fourth  section  of  his  inquiry^ 
the  nature  and  influence  of  those  local  causes  of  ophthalmia  are 
established,  by  a  review  of  the  best  authorities.  Many  of  those 
causes  are  evident,  and  have  been  admitted  by  almost  every  tra- 
veller and  writer  on  the  climate  of  Egypt ;  the  burning  heat  of 
the  sun ;  the  night  dews  \  the  sandy  soil  \  and  scorching  dry 
winds,  loaded  with  dust  or  nitre,  are  causes  familiar  to  every 
one.  It  is  well  remarked,  however,  by  Dr  Edmondston,  that 
these  causes,  though  they  mu^t  at  all  times  have  imparted  a  ten- 
dency to  ocular  inflammation,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  their  full 
cffe<:t  till  Egypt  became  subject  to  the  dominioa  of  baxbadaqs. 
The  ancients,  he  observes,  speak  of  the  salubrity  of  this  climate '; 
the  Roman  physicians,  who  generally  mention  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  particular  affections  in  diflvrent  climates,  are  alto- 
gether silent  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmia,  as  being  endemic  i|i 
Egypt  \  nor  do  historians  mention  this  as  one  of  the  diseases 
which  assailed  the  crusaders. 

<*  While  Egypt  was  a  populous  eountry»  and  agriculture  flourished  in  it» 
diseases  were  comparatively  tew,  and  ophtlialmia,  as  an  endemic,  unknown. 
But  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  state,  and  sunk  into 
at  distant  province  of  a  tyrannical  government ;  whea  it  became  divided 
among  tribes  of  illiterate  barbarians,  among  whom,  property,  and  even  life 
itself,  was  Insecure,  unless  continually  watched,  and  in  whose  eyes  the 
semblance  of  happiness  was  a  crime,  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  pe\ce  be- 
came matters  of  but  secondary  con^deration.  The  fertilizing  canals  which 
traversed  its  plains,  were  gradually  choked  up ;  the  ditches  which  drained 
the  soil,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  sands  ot  the  desert,  were  soon  obliter- 
ated \  and  fields,  which  had  been  once  dotlied  in  the  richest  verdure,  were 
converted  into  sandy  wastes.  According  to  the  opinion  of  most  modern 
travcljersi  fidl^  a  third  part  of  the  laod  which  was  fomicriy  cultivated  in 
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EgfTpt  isy  at  present,  in  a  state  9f'fnghtful  sterility;  and  the  desolauog' 
sands  of  Lybia  are  niaking  annual  encroachments  upon  what  remains.  " 
But,  continaes  our  aHthor  in  another  place, 
««  Whatever  may  have  been  the  former  state  of£gypt,  at  present  it  appears 
to  be  the  very  cradle  of  ophthalmia.     By  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is 
deeply  ingrafted  in  the  constitution  of  its  Inhabitants  before  their  birth ; 
and*  when  their  eyes  first  behold  the  heavens,  they  become  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  this  disease,  whose  agency,  under  one  form  or  others  is  unceasing 
during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  " 

This  is,  indeed,  a  frightful  picture  presented  to  us  by  Dr  Ed- 
sfiondston ;  and  with  contagion,  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
the  unceasing  agency  of  remote  causes,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  Egypt :  We  are  ra- 
ther left  to  wonder  how  anyone  should  escape.  The  opinion, 
however,  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  ophthalmia,  deeply  in- 
grafted in  the  consritution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  before 
their  birth,  appears  to  us,  one  rather  hazarded  at  venture  by  our 
author,  than  founded  on  observation,  or  deduced  from  actual 
knowledge- 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  satisfactory,  than  Dr  Edmond- 
ston's  view  of  the  contagious  nature  of  ophthalmia.  The  fact  is 
established  by  a  series  of  observations,  which  precludes  the  possi»- 
bility  of  doubt ;  and  in  his  explanations  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous. He  does  not  consider  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  as  essen- 
tially different  from  other  severe  varieties  of  ocular  inflammation 
occurring  sporadically.  It  owes  its  origin  to  external  causes  j  but 
when  a  great  number  have  become  affected  with  the  disease, 
there  is  a  production  of  contagion,  and  it  extends  itself  to  other 
i:ndividQals,  although  the  external  remote  causes,  which  produced 
the  disease  in  the  first  instances,  no  longer  operate.  And  thus^ 
the  contagion  of  ophthalmia  resembles  that  of  some  other  dis- 
eases, as  of  typhus,  in  its  origin  and  propagation. 

It  is,  however,  distinctly  pointed  out  by  our  author,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  contagion  of  ophthalmia  is  very  limited ;  and  though 
he  even  admits  that,  like  other  diseases,  it  may  be  propagated  to  a 
certain  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  he  states,  that  al- 
most all  the  instances  which  occurred  in  our  regiments,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  and  direct  application  of  the  virus,  fiom  dis- 
eased to  sound  eyes. 

**  The  influence  of  tliis  contagion  does  not  appear  to  extend  far  from 
the  source  of  its  evolution,  as,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  it  seemed  to  require  almost  immediate  contact  t»  com- 
Rianicate  it  to  others ;  for  it  was  confined  to  the  soldiers,  two  of  whom  al- 
ways sleeping  in  one  bed,  the  sick  and  the  healthy  are  often  indiscriminately 
mingled  together.  It  is  probable  therefore,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
'a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  malignant  ophthalmia  occuning  in 
ti'gnnents,  are  occasioned  by  the  direct  application  of  virus  to  tlie  eyes. 

a^  Thus? 
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Those  indiridisals  who  hate  attemif^y  ffuarded  agtom  too  near  otk  ap« 
proach»  have  in  geoenl  comjrfelely  e»ci^a» 

'^  It  is  difficulty  however,  to  state  with  frediioii  the  actual  v^cn  of 
action  of  the  c^hthaloiic  coaugion,  at  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
ease havinc^  been  considered  as  a  local  one^  the  periods  .of  exposure  to  its 
agency  being  frequent  and  indiscriminatey  were  either  overlooked  or  for* 
gottm*  But  firora  the  in^Miiries  which  I  have  made  at  otherSf  and  from 
what  has  occurred  to  myself  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  in&ieoce  of 
this  contagion,  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  atrootpheiti^  does  not, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  excmd  the  ^ace  of  a  foot  As  the  discharge 
of  morbific  matter,  however,  from  the  eyes,  in  cases  of  virulent  ophthal- 
vpSoLf  b  conunual  and  abundant,  an  ample  source  of  infection  is  constantiv 
present;  and  without  extreme  care  and  attention,  to  avoid  intercourse  witn 
the  bedding  or  clothes  of  those  labouring  under  it,  the  disease  may  be  un- 
consciously propagated  to  a  wide  extent. 

**  This  opinion  of  the  limited  range  of  the  ophthalmic  contagion,  is  mp* 
ported  by  the  history  of  its  propagatioxu  On  the  return  of  some  of  die 
Egyptian  regiments  to  Malta,  the  inferior  class  of  comtezans  were  among 
its  farst  victims,  and,  by  degrees,  it  became  very  general  over  the  island.— 
Multitudes  of  soldiers,  on  their  arrival  in  England  from  Egypt,  laboured 
under  opfathj^ia.  Sonic  accompanied  these  regiments  on  their  march 
through  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  others  were  discharged  at  the 
peace,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Intimate  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse naturally  took  place  between  them  and  persons  in  perfect  heahh  ; 
cleanliness,  at  any  time  but  little  attended  to  by  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
was  here  disregarded,  for  the  disease  was  considered  as  local  and  uninfec- 
tious.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  ophthalmia  appeared  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  it,  denominated  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  is  now  familiar  to  almost 
every  medical  practitioner.  A  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  deeme<i 
the  action  of  the  virus  in  the  state  of  fomites,  occurs  in  a  late  publication 
on  the  Egyptian  expedition.  *^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  (says  the  author) 
that  many  persons,  whose  eyes  had  withstood  the  burning  heat  and  perni- 
cious ^lare  of  the  Egyptian  sands,  were  afBicted  with  this  complaint  (oph- 
thsJmia)  when  at  sea  on  their  return  home."  This  temporary  suspension, 
and  afterwards  a  renovation  of  power,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  con- 
Ugious  principle.  A  striking  octurrence  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in  the 
Star  of  the  15th  July  1806.  "  Notwithstandinff  that  the  second  battalion 
of  the  5 2d  regiment  has  been  removed  to  Maidstone,  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia continues  to  rage  in  a  terrible  degree.  The  number  of  men  already 
blind  by  it  is  immense.  This  terrible  disease  has  for  nine  months  resisted 
every  remedy.'*  This  may  account  also  for  the  occasioncol  suspension,  as 
well  as  sudden  appearance,  of  ophthalmia,  so  frequently  observed  ;  and  the 
fact  is  incontrovertible,  that  ophthalmia  has  been  mucn  more  frequent  and 
general  in  its  occurrence,  and  more  destructive  to  sight,  within  tnesc  last 
three  years  in  this  country,  than  at  any  former  period.  "  p.  a6-S* 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  by  Dr  Edmondston  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic.    Under  the  former,  he  has^  arranged  as  species^ 
ophthalmia  niitis  and  gravis,  psoropthalmia^  puriform  ophthal- 
mia 
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n^ia  of  ne^  horn  children,  and  intermittent  ophthalmia ;  a  short 
descriptive  history  is  given  of  eachj  the  symptoms  being  marked 
witb  p^cisionjn  the  order  of  their  ocourrence.  Under  the  lat- 
ter head,  he  has  placed  those  modifications  of  q)hthalmia  which 
depend  on  the  presence  of  some  more  general  disease  of  the  sys- 
tetn.  Two  only  are  admitted,  the  scrophulous  and  venereal*  One 
variety  of  venereal  ophthalmia,  slo^  in  its  progress,  more  than 
any  other  deserving  the  name  of  chronic,  destroying  in  a  gradual 
and  insensible  manner  the  organ  of  vision,  depends  on  constitu- 
tional contamination.  It  is  characterized  by  its  slow  and  gradual 
piogiessy  and  by  an  irksome  sense  of  itching,  most  troublesome 
towards  evening,  andremit^ing  in  the  morning.  Another  variety, 
mu^h  more  acute  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  marked  by  its  sudden 
attack,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  copious  purulent 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  is  connected  with  gonorrhoea,  and,  ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  is  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  virulent  gonorrhoea.  From  a  comparison  of  autho- 
rities, and  from  his  OMm  observations,  our  author  seems  decid- 
edly to  adopt  this  opinion.  He  thinks  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  it  is  chiefly  during  the  first  and  inflammatory  stage  of  go- 
norrhoea, that  its  suppression  is  likely^  to  produce  this  virulent 
ophthalmia.  To  this,  however,  must  still  be  opposed,  not- 
withstanding the  ingenious  critique  of  Dr  Edmbndston,  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr  Ware,  that  it  has  commonly  appeared  some 
time  after  the  exhibition  of  mercurials  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea ; 
and  a  case  which  occurred  to  ourselves,  the  most  severe  and 
dreadful  in  its  symptoms,  which  terminated  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  both  eyes,  though  the  gonoixhoeal  discharge  was  not  sup** 
pressed.  This  is  a  case,  indeed,  admitted  by  our  author,  a 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  from  inoculation.  But  the  symptoms  of 
this  variety,  are  stated  to  be  much  less  formidable  and  destruc- 
tive than  tne  oph|}ialmia  from  suppression. 

We  would  never  object  to  any  fact  or  observation  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  it.  This  we  have  always  considered  as  highly  pre- 
posterous in  the  present  state  of  our  knowlege.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment which  is  admissible  only  when  the  alleged  observation  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  well  ascertained  law  of  the  animal  econo- 
my. We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  from  suppression,  that  we  are  unable  to 
connect,  in  our  own  minds,  by  any  intervening  link,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  one  discharge  with  the  appearance  of  the  other. 
The  error  and  difficulty  unquestionably  lie  in  our  oM'n  awkward 
artifices  to  supply  what  is  wanting  ;  and  then  we  cavil  and  dis- 

Eute  about  translation,  metastasis,  and  sympathy.     Our  author, 
owevcr,  availing  himself  of  the  doctrines  of  Bichat,  and  collat- 
ing a  variety  of  observations,  ingeniously  explains  the  difficulty 

0  4  by 
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b^  STmpathy  depending  on  a  similarity  of  structure,  and  functioni 
of  tne  mucous  membrane. 

<<  That,  in  consequence  of  an  iiitimate  connexion  subsisting  betweeu 
the  urethra  and  the  eye,  frbm  the  cootinnity  of  the  mucous  msmbrane  that 
lines  both»  and  from  its  structure  and  function  being  the  same  in  eacfa^ 
there  esdsts  a  sympathy  between  these  organs,  rendering  tlie  one  suscep* 
tiUe  of  Uic  affection  of  the  other ;  and  that  upon  this  sympathy  depends, 
in  many  instances,  the  sudden  translation  of  morbid  action  or  disease  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  that  among  others,  of  a  similar  kind  to  its  agency, 
may  be  ascribed  the  appearance  of  ophthalmia,  in  consequence  of  a  suppress- 
ed gonorrhoea.  '* 

The  consequences  of  ophthalmia  are  next  described.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  first  account  which  has  been  published,  of 
the  observation  made  by  Dr  Barclay  on  the  opacity  of  the  cornea 
occasioned  by  distension,  and  the  explanation  of  a  variety  of  opa- 
city founded  on  that  discovery. 

**  The  cornea  sometimes,  and  in  particular  cases,  assumes  a  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  the  individual  is  subject  to  temporary  blindness,  without  much 
preceding  inflanimation,  and  often  where  litde  more  had  operated  than 
merely  a  determination  to  the  head.  I  had  frequendy  observed  this  milky 
appearance  of  the  cornea,  and  had  been  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  came  on,  and  with  which  it  disappeared ;  but  I  had  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  naode  in  which  these  changes  were  effected,  until  jstj  friend, 
Dr  Barclay,  by  stating  to  me  the  following  curious  observation,  enabled 
me  in  some  measure  to  explain  it.  Tryin?  to  fill  the  vessels  of  the  cor- 
nea from  one  of  the  veins.lying  on  the  outside  of  the  sclerotic,  he  injected 
mercury,  and  instantly  saw  the  cornea  become  opaque  and  of  a  milky  co- 
lour. The  appearance  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  the 
eye-ball  was  heavier,  and  both  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  very  tense.  On 
pressing  the  eye,  some  of  the  mercury  returned  by  the  vein  ;  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  tension  was  removed  ;  the  cornea  recovered  part  of  its  trans- 

Kency*;  and  he  saw  a  number  of  mercurial  globules  lying  in  the  angle 
ween  it  and, the  iris.  These  globules,  when  the  eye  was  shaken  hori- 
zontally from  right  to  left,  did  not  cross  towards  the  pupil,  tiut  run  round 
in  the  angle  in  which  he  had  observed  them,  shewing  that  the  iris  must 
^ave  been  convex  towards  the  cornea  at  that  time.  To  account  for  the 
return  of  transparency  in  the  cornea,  he  supposed  that  the  pressure  and 
elasticity  of  the  vessels  had  driven  back  the  mercury  ;  and  Satisfied  with 
this  view,  he  resolved  to  inject  another  eye,  and  preserve  it  afterwards  in 
spirits.  In  removing  the  muscles  from  this  other  eye,  he  held  it  in  his 
left  hand,  and  accidentally  pressing  it,  to  keep  it  steady,  to  his  mat  sur- 
prise he  saw  the  same  appearance  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mercury.  Insicaci  therefore  of  injecting  this  eye  with  raer* 
cury,  he  injected  it  with  water,  and  saw  the  cornea  rendered  as  opaque  and 
milky  in  its  colour  as  it  had  been  by  his  former  injection.  The  conclusion 
Nvas  obvious  ;  that  the  opacity  arose  from  tension,  and  the  tension,  in  two 
of  the  cases,  from  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  fluids  ♦. "  p.  173-4. 

Tliis 

f  ^  The  Doctpr  further  informed  me,  that  he  had  soon  after  an  opportunity 
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This  observation,  says  our  author,  "  leads  to  a  new  viei*r  of 
the  subject,  and  indicates  a  plan  of  cure  both  eiFectual  and  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  usually  adopted  in  similar  cases.  **  In 
the  plan  of  treatment,  evacuations  both  general  and  topical,  ve-» 
nesection,  saline  purges,  and  leeches,  are  the  remedies  recom* 
mended  ;  of  astringent  applications,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  undue  exhalation,  the  effect  of  a  weaker  action  than  natural  of 
the  vessels.    . 

The  various  causes  of  ophthalmia  are  considered  under  two 
heads  ;.thos6  which  ate  extraneous  to  the  body,  and  those  which 
h^ve  their  origin  in  the  system  itself.  Inversion  of  the  eye-lids, 
he  regards  rather  as  the  consequence  of  preceding  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  than  as  a  primary  cause  of  ophthalmia.  The 
opinion  of  Mr  Ware,  that  the  inversion  of  the  upper  eye-lid  is 
caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  levator,  and  contraction  of  the  or- 
bicularis, and  of  the  lower  eye-lid  by  a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  and 
contraction  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  orbicularis,  is  examined, 
and  we  think  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  reasonings  of  our 
author. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  the 
subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise.  This,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  description  of  ophthalmia  and  its  varieties, 
is  divided  into  three  sections. — Of  the  cure  of  idiopathic 
ophthalmia ;  of  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  ophthalmia ;  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  consequences  of  ophthalmia,  encanthis, 
pterygium,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  hypo- 
pion,  and  staphyloma. 

There  are  two  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of  ophthalmia, 
which  our  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  point  out,  and  to 
which  he  recals  his  reader's  attention,  when  entering  on  the 
treatment.  The  first,  (Characterized  by  a  sense  of  heat,  acute  pain, 
intolerance  of  light,  ^nd  a  florid  colour  of  the  vessels  of  the  con-^ 
junctiva,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  action  of  these  vessels,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them ;  the  second,  distinguished  by  a 
sense  of  weight,  obscure  pain,  and  turgescence  of  the  vessels, 
which,  in  this  state,  are  of  a  dark  or  purple  hue,  indicating  an 

action 


of  verifying  his  opinion  in  tbe  case  of  a  dog,  who  became  suddenly  blind  in  the 
course  of  a  night ;  but  that  the  blindness  was  removed,  by  bleeding  and  purging, 
in  the  space  of  two  days. 

•*  There  is  another  fact,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  derived  from  the 
«ame  source,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  horses  to  become  blind,  after  they  are 
^ent  to  grass,  (probably  from  the  dependent  position  of  the  head),  but  they  re- 
p<jvcr  their  sight  again  in  a  slioxt  time,  assisted  by  the  purgative  nature  of  iheir 
new  food* " 
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actioa  Itss  dum  natiml,  txiA  the  consequence  of  this  pxeriouft  ac- 
tion. But  between  these  extseme  points,  there  are  various  gra«* 
dUtions  in  the  series  of  arterial  action.  It  is  only,  however,  bjr 
l^eeping  these  constantly  in  view,  that  the  means  of  care  can  b^ 
wisely  and  usefully  employed;  and  that  remedies  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  can»  in  snccesion,  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
pffii^ipal  remedy,  in  the  early  and  acute  stage,  is  topical  bloodi- 
letting }  and,  of  all  the  modes  of  practising  this,  the  division  of 
the  vessels  on  the  coiiy'unctiva  and  eyelids,  is  recommended  by  our 
author  as  hy  far  the  most  effectual.  It  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disorder,  when  the  arterial  action  is  at  its 
acme. 

**  But  when  the  vcsaeb  have  a  purplish  hue*  appear  much  dilated,  and 
the  MtieDt  coxnplaios  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  tmo^a,  even  although  no 
purulent  (Uscharge  hat  taken  place,  that  the  same  remedy  is  hurtful,  and 
instead  of  adrancing^  often  materially  retards  the  cure.  These  distinc-> 
tions  should  be  carettuiy  attended  to,  especially  m  the  Egyptian,  or  more 
aggravated  forms  of  acute  opthalmia.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  inflam- 
natery  actipo  nins  rapidly  very  high,  and  the  natund  tone  of  the  yessels 
seems  to  be  lost  in  a  very  short  time.  In  some  instances  it  is  irrecoverablyi 
so ;  and  although  the  penon  continues  to  see  ofaj^cu  diraly,  yet  his  eyes 
renvtin  red  and  spongy,  and  the  slightest  irritatiop  brings  on  an  increase 
of  pain  ajod  inflammauon.  ScariCcatiouy  therefore^  when  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  are  in  this  state  of  great  local  weakness,  frequently  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
tensive ccchymosis,  increases  the  tumefaction,  and  protracts  the  cure. 

**  The  dimculty  of  making  a  nice  discrimination  in  this  respect,  appears 
to  me  one  givat  reason  why  so  many  medical  gentlemen  in  Egypt  were 
adverse  to  the  use  of  scarification,  and  a  proof  of  its  utility  when  properlyi 
administered.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  often  so  sudden,  and  the 
progress  of  the  tnflamroadoa  an  uncommonly  i^id,  often  giving  rise  to  tlie 
purifoms  discharge  in  the  ^ce  of  an  hour,  that  the  surgeon  has  seldom 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  disease  at  its  commencement.  But  as  the 
serous  efiusion,  pirulent  discharge,  and  occasional  ulceration  that  uko 
place,  are  so  many  leading  and  undubitahle  proofs  of  previous  inflamma* 
;ory  action,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  topical  blood-lettin^r 
In  the  early  stages  of  tlie  disease,  as  the  best  ana  most  effectual  means  of 
averting  these  consequences.  The  time  left  ft)r  deliberation  is  very  short, 
but  so  convinced  have  1  been  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  early  scarifica* 
tion,  that  in  the  qihthalmia  which  raged  in  the  Arg>  leshire  regiment,  I 
have  nepeatedly  stopped  the  soldiers  on  their  march  to  scarify  their  eyes 
the  moment  they  applied  to  me ;  and  so  satisfied  were  they  of  its  salutary 
effects,  that  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  pain  attendant  on  the  operation, 
they  volunurily  returned  and  requested  a  repetition  of  it.  Indeed  I  am 
f  imly  persuaded,  that  if  there  be  any  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  inflammation  in  that  violent  and  destructive  variety  of  ophthalmia,  it  is 
scarification  of  the  vessels  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  itseli ;  and  when  perform- 
ed early,^siid  duly  repeated,  I  have  never  known  it  fail  of  success.  The 
Egyptians  theroselfes  practice  this  mode  of  topical  blood-letting."  p.^24-7. 

In 


la  tlu8  eaxly  and  active  stage^  tl»  iniamxBation,  he.  thmk8|.  it 
confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjiu^tiva  i  and  it  u  ooiy,  be  WfSp 
subsequently,  when  the  irritation  has  been  communicated  to  tbci , 
Jailer  trunks,'  laari^  by  a  renewal  of  pain  and  headachy  that 
laiger  bleedings  are  useful  from  those  trunks,  as  from  the  tem« 
fQTdl  artery  or.  a  nasal  vein,  though  he  considers  the  latter  pr«<i 
Itrable  to  the  former.  Scarifying  and  cup^ng  the  temples  also, 
appeari  to  Dr  £dmandston  better  adapted  to  cases  of  long  conti* 
nued  ophthalmia.  General  blood-letting  he  believes  to  be  seldooi 
aecessary  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  v  and  unless  the  ^$nntiiu  takeii 
away  is  uncommonly  greaty  it  scarcely,  he  says,  duainisnes  thff 
local  inflammation. 

^  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  there  appears  any  determifiadon  to  the 
bead  beyood  what  the  local  ioflamnuitioQ  n^ght  b9  nq;q[)08sd  to  iodace,  i^ 
no  doubt  may  be  proper  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case ;  but  in  pure  ophthalmia  this  is  comparatively 
rare.** 

The  general  febrile  irritation  is  purely  symptomatic,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  observe  with  what  rapidity  it  declines  when  the  lo- 
cal inflammation  subsides.    But,  he  continues, 

<<  It  is  not  se  much  the  fitauiiiy  of  bk>od,  as  its  sudden  distractioQ,  tliat 
is  useful,  not  only  in  ophthalmia,  but  in  almost  every  case  ol  inflammation. 
This  is  the  only  mode  of  blood-fetting  which  may  be  employed  in  every 
stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  it  will  moderate 
the  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  render  more  eflrctual  the  local  eva- 
cuations* In  the  more  advanced  staees,  when  headacb,  and  general  fever 
prevail,  its  use  is  not  less  obvious.  Sut,  as  stated  above,  it*  should  not  be 
wantonly  practised.  The  patient  may  be  very  much  weakened,  without 
die  local  affection  being  sensibly  relieved." 

Conjoined  with  these  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging, 
different  kinds  of  collyria  are  employed.  These  are  generally 
used  by  Dr  Edmondston  in  a  lukewarm  or  tepid  state ;  and  in  the 
active  statet  where  local  bbod4etting  is  so  useful,  he  has  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  frequent  ablutions  of  the  eye  with  luke^ 
warm  milk  and  water.  In  the  second  sts^e,  when  agpearances 
indicating  the  loss  of  tone  have  taken  place,  our  object  is  said  to 
be  to  take  off  the  determination  to  the  eye,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
local  applications,  to  restore  to  the  vessels  their  lost  tone.  The 
first  of  thf  se  intentions  is  answered  by  blisters  applied  to  the 
forehead  and  temples.  Useful,  however,  as  these  often  prove, 
when  used  in  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmia,  Dr  Edmondston  is, 
from  careful  observation,  persuaded,  that  in  the  first  stagc»  where 
the  inflammation  is  purely  active,  they  are  productive  of  more 
barm  than  good.  The  collyria^  which  were  recommended  to  be 
employed  tepid  in  the  first  stage,  are,  in  the  second  stage,  to  be 
«8ed  cold^  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.    This  stage 
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alsoy  when  combined  with  pain  and  irritabtlity,  is  the  period  for 
antispasmodic  and  sedative  applications,  such  as  the  tincture  of 
6pium. 

We  cannot  foHow  Dr  Edmondston  through  the  whole  of  his 
treatment  of  the  varieties  and  consequences  of  ophthalmia.  The 
short  analpis  which  we  have  made,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  Dr  Edmondston's  method.  His  object  is  highly  import- 
ant 5  to  determine,  with  accuracy  and  precision,  the  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  safe  and  eiBcacious  employment  of  different  reme- 
dies, too  often  indiscriminately  jumbled  together,  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  practice. 


IV. 

A  Treatise  on  Insanity ^  in  whick  are  contained  the  Principles  of  a  nenj9 
and  more  practical  Nosology  of  Maniacal  Disorders  than  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public ^  exempUJied  by  numerous  and  accurate  his-- 
iorical  relations  of  cases  from  the  Author*  s  public  and  private  prac-^ 
fice,  with  Plates^  illustrative  of  the  Craniology  of  Maniacs  and 
Idiots.  By  Ph.  Pinel,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  D.  D.  Davis, 
M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Sheffield  Infirmary.  8vo.  pp«  288» 
1806* 

THE  principal  object  of  the  author  in  this  treatise  appears  to 
be,  to  call  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  baneful 
^errors  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  conduct  of  lunatic 
establishments  in  France,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  ra«» 
tional  moral  management  of  disorders  of  the  mind.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  the  less  need  of  such  admonitions,  because  the  lead- 
ing primciples  on  which  they  are  founded  have  been  long  under<- 
stood  by  the  intelligent  physicians  who  superintend  our  asylums 
for  the  insane,  as  the  writings  of  Dr  Ferriar,  Dr  Cox,  Mr  Haslam, 
and  others,  amply  testify.  Still,  we  fear,  that  there  remain,  even 
in  this  country,  some  institutions,  in  which  the  maxims  of  those 
enlightened  and  humane  practitioners  have  not  been  permitted 
to  supersede  the  routine  of  empiricism  and  cruelty ;  and  in  which 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  are  treated  as  beings,  whose  faculties 
and  feelings  are  anniliilated,  not  perverted  ;  and  on  whom,  thero- 
for«,  indignities  and  severities  may  be  multiplied  with  impuLity» 

to 
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to  insure  the  submission  of  the  patieiit,  and  the  ease  of  the 
keeper.  At  all  events,  we  have  much  to  learn,  in  regard  to  the 
derangements  of  intellect ;  and  the  collection  of  facts,  detailed  by 
this  inteiligenf  foreigner,  is  sufficiently  ample  and  interesting  to 
demand  our  serious  attention. 

The  first  section  introduces  the  subject  of  pertcdical  tnsamty^ 
which  is  the  most  common  fomvof  the  disease  ;  «nd  the  progress 
of  a  paroxysm  of  which,  may  serve  as  a  prototvpe  of  more  per- 
manent derangement  The  author  remarks,  tnat  the  return  of 
the  attack,  and  its  cessation,  seem  to  be  often  governed  by  the 
changes  of  season,  some  returning  regularly  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  declining  with  autumn ;  and  others  commencing 
with  th^  approach  of  the  cold  season,  and  terminating  with  the 
commencement  of  mild  weather  \  and  that  maniacs  of  all  de« 
scriptions  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  effervescence,  or  tumultuous 
agitation,  upon  the  approach  either  of  stormy  or  very  warm  wea- 
ther, lliere  are  other  instances  of  periodical  insanity,  which 
are  not  connected  with  particular  seasons,  but  seem  to  depend 
on  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  These,  though  fortunately  less  fre- 
quent, are  much  more  difficult  of  cure  \  they  are  chiefly  cha- 
racterized by  ungovernable  fury,  and  a  propensity  to  deeds  of 
blood,  constituting  the  mania  without  delirium  of  Dr  Pinel's  ar- 
rangement. The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  he  affirms,  does 
not  stamp  the  character  of  the  derangement  which  ensues.  Pe- 
riodical madness  originates  from  the  most  opposite  causes,  and 
assumes  various  forms.  The  temperament  of  the  individual 
seems  to  be  the  only  regulator  of  the  nature  of  the  insanity. 

'  From  the  description  which  Dr  Pinel  has  given  of  the  pre- 
cursory symptoms,  and  the  attack  of  periodical  mania,  it  would 
appear  that  it  generally  originates  in  some  physical  condition  of 
ihe  body.  He  thinks,  that  «  the  affinity  of  the  complaint  with  , 
melancholia  and  hypochondriasis,  warrants  the  presumption,  that 
its  seat,  primarily,  is  almost  always  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  and 
that  from  this  centre  are  propogated,  as  it  were  by  a  species  of 
irradiation,  the  accessions  of  insanity."  A  sense  of  tightness  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  bowels,  followed  by  a  kind  of  general  uneasi- 
ness, not  to  be  described,  indisposition  to  sleep,  timidity,  and 
at  length,  incoherence,  and  incongruity  of  ideas,  terminating  in 
complete  derangement,  are  the  symptoms  which  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  insanity  usually  exhibit.  Every  function  ot  ^e 
mind  is  found  occasionally  to  suffer  in  these  paroxysms  ;  and  *lie 
natural  disposition  is  often  strangely  reversed,  so  that  the  calm 
and  placid  temper  shall  become  most  mischievous,  and  the  man 
of  integrity  acquire  an  irresistible  propensity  to  cheat  and  steal. 
In  9  qianiacal  paroxysm^  there  is  generally  a  high  deg][ee.both  of 

physical 
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fifcysical  and  nond  exeieement»  eviiKred  by  the  gveit  cerpareal 
•CJSDgtlit  die  mental  fiuy,  ead[iuaiaam«  and  rajnckty  <t  tbouglitt 
•ad  sonetiiaes  by  aa  increase  of  talent*  But  tke  author  camiiom 
«s  againat  tbe  beUef  that  the  power  of  reaistix^  vdiA  is  miiveisaU 
ly  great ;  and  affirmSi  that  seldom  a  whole  year  has  passed^  dur* 
isB^  which,  BO  fatal  accident  has  taken  place  at  the  asylum  of  Bi- 
fletrey  ^rom  tbe  action  of  oold  upon  the  eaciaremities.  He  like- 
vise  f«auiifcs»  that  a  dai^eroiss  debiUty  often  occurs  towards  the 
dedioe  of  a  pafiozysa  of  manifty  which  requiMS  peculiar  attea- 
lion. 

In  aeaction  ^d,  Dr  Ftnel  discooses  the  suhjeot  of  the  cnsrw/  ma- 
magement  of  insanity.  Maeoy  vrfuaUe  facts  and  gums  are  hew 
detailed ;  but  iktej  are  too  tnadi  insulated  and  unoonneeted  to 
leave  any  ^«ry  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  \  had  the  au- 
ifaar  reserved  them  for  anangement  under  the  proper  heads,  in 
his  cbssification  of  insanity,  the  details  would  have  been  more 
amptessiTe  and  useful. 

The  nature  of  ioteUectual  derangement  is  now  viewed  in  its 
proper  light.  It  is  adrottted^  that  insanity  does  not  consist  in  a 
A// of  the  rational  fiucultiesi  in  the  oMkhn  of  die  momes  and 
«nsdaients  wUdb  diatinguiah  human  natuns,  (a  trudli,  wfaicl^ 
•simple  as  it  is,  the  idksuard  tneatinent  of  maniacs,  in  times  not  hukg 
past,  would  lead  us  to  sttppoae  to  have  been  not  then  understood  i) 
and  that,  consequently,  maniacs  are  accessible  to  the  operation 
of  extexaal  impressions,  which  it  is  the  business  of  die  curative 
art  to  excite  and  to  vary,  according  to  the  morbid  variacion  ol 
the  fiacttlties  and  motives  by  which  the  individual  is  misled. 
A  madhouse  may  be  considered  as  a  great  school,  for  the  cor- 
Tectton  of  those  gross  singularities  oT  character,  and  errocs  of 
mind,  which  are  so  great  36  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  security  of  his  affiiirs,  or  the  peace  of  society.  And 
how  are  such  pupils  to  be  managed  ?  By  the  use  of  drugs,  by 
seclusion  in  a  solitary  cell,  by  blows  and  stripes,  by  indignities 
from  the  menial  servants  of  the  establishment,  and  by  a  total  in- 
attention to  the  nature  of  their  morbid  'change  of  character  ? 
Oimottsly  not.  The  first  step  of  tbe  superintendent  will  be,  to 
convince  the  maniac  that  his  power  is  absolute,  and  that  all  the 
extravagances  of  the  latter  will  be  restrained  by  force.  A  pru- 
dent and  vigorous  coercion  will  generally  restrain  the  iury,  and 
sometimes  restore  rationality  speedily.  He  will  then  treat  him 
with  all  lenity  and  kindness,  and  with  the  manners  diie  to  his  sta- 
tion in  life,  which  will  insure  the  respect  of  the  pupil  to  his 
master ;  and  every  liberty  and  indulgence,  consistent  with  safety 
and  proprifity,  will  be  allowed.  The  nature  of  his  hallucination 
will  then  be  attended  to  i  and,  where  it  can  be  directly  counter- 
actedj  proper  measures  will  be  taken  i  but  the  system  of  rigid 
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discipline,  m  general,  is  perhaps  the  chief  corrector  of  the  ttc- 
iravagances  of  mania.  Punishments  for  disobedience  to  this 
established  system  must  necessarily  be  adopted ;  but  the  strait 
waistcoat,  and  seclusion  for  a  limited  time,  are  perhaps  the  only 
punishments  which  can  be  employed,  vrithout  irritating  the  pa^ 
tient,  or  wounding  his  feelings,  which,  as  Ih  Ferriar  has  remarL- 
«d,  are  often  acutely  sensible  to  indignities.  We  have  been  in* 
formed,'  that  a  celebrated  phvvician  in  this  country  eits  dowa 
with  his  part^  of  maniacs  at  his  table  daily  $  diey  are  made  to 
understand,  tnat  every  effervescence  or  extravagance,  will  im-- 
mediately  subject  the  ag^essor  to  dismissal  from  the  table,  and 
to  confinement ;  and  the  insane  are  Aus,  by  degrees  brought  back 
to  rationality  and  decorum  in  the  school  of  society.  If,  acci« 
jdentaUy,  a  patient  is  unable  to  restrain  a  rising  tumult  within,  he 
will  frequently  retire  of  his  own  acconl. 

This  view  cf  the  svbject  appears  to  be  precisely  what  Dr  Pi* 
nel  inculcates.  It  seems  obvious,  that  in  general  instances^  ihia 
fnoral  mtmagemenU  ^is  system  of  intimidation  without  cruelty, 
of  restraint  without  indignity,  of  rigid  order  and  discipline,  com* 
bined  with  lenity  and  concikation,  is  the  only  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  combating  the  extravagances  of  lunacy,  df  which 
the  causes  have  been  purely  moral.  It  were  as  easy  to  restore 
the  swindler  or  the  thief,  to  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honesty, 
by  blistering  and  purging,  as  to  correct  the  absurd  hallucinations^ 
in  sudi  cases,  by  the  administration  of  dri^s.  Where  the  moral 
means,  (the  intimidations  of  a  prison,  the  hulks,  or  the  gallowsi) 
fail  of  repressing  the  morbid  inclinations  of  the  latter,  the  cases, 
it  is  to  be  feared^  are  incurable. 

But  Dr  Finel  observes,  that  the  lesions  of  the  human  intellect 
simply,, embrace  but  a  part  of  the  object  of  his  treatise. 

**  The  active  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  less  subject  to  serious  ksions 
and  changes,  nor  less  deserving  of  ample  consideration.  The  diseased  af- 
fections of  the  will ;  excessive  or  defective  emotions*  passions,  &c.  whe- 
ther intemiittent  or  continued,  are  some^mes  associated  vridi  lesions  of 
the  intellect ;  at  other  times,  however,  the  nnderstanding  is  perfecUy  free 
in  every  department  of  its  exercise. "  p.  82. 

It  is  from  tins  species  of  mania  that  the  adage  of  the  poet,  fite 
Junr  hrevis  ertj  is  borrowed,  and  to  which  hellebore  might  be 
essendally  useful.  We  shall  quote  a  case  in  illustration.  The 
symptoms,  Dr  Pinel  remarks,  appear  to  be  totally  inexplicable^ 
upon  the  principles  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 

**  The  injsanity  (in  this  instance)  w«is  periodicaL  Hie  paroxysms  .giSi> 
neraUy  retwved  after  an  interval  of  several  flionths.  The  first  syimiowi 
was  a  sensation  of  great  best  in  the  umbilical  region,  which  was  Mt  to 
ascend  progressively  to  the  chest,  neck,  and  face.  To  this  succeeded  a 
'flushed  cottAtenaQce,  wildness  of  the  eyes,  and  great  distension  of  the  veins 
aad  -art^s  of  the  hsod,    Np  sooner  was  tb«  broio  itsslf  iavadedy  <hao 
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the  patient  was  suddenly  seized  by  an  irresistible  propensity  to  commit  acts 
of  barbarity  and  bloodshed.  Thus  actuated,  he  felt,  as  he  afterwards  ia* 
formed  me,  a  contest  terrible  to  his  conscience  arise  within  hiro»  between 
this  diead  propensity,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subdue,  and  the 
profound  horror,  which  the  blackest  crime  of  murder  inspired.  The  me- 
mory, the  imagination,  and  the  judgment,  of  this  unfortunate  man  were 
perfectly  sound.  He  declared  to  me,  very  solemnly,  during  his  coofinew 
roent,  that  the  murderous  impulse,  however  unaccounuble  it  might  ap- 
pear,  was  in  no  degree  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  that  it  once  had  sought 
to  violate  the  nearest  relationship  he  had  in  the  world  * ;  and  to  bury  in 
blood  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  his  souL  He  frequently  repeated  these 
declarations  durbg  his  lucid  intervals.  "  p.  84.  ei  uq,  "  it  is  easy  to  see," 
the  author  adds,  **  that  paroxysms  of  this  nattu-e  admit  not  of  the  applica* 
tion  of  moral  remedies.  The  indication  must,  therefore,  consist  in  their 
prevention  by  evacuants,  or  their  suppression  by  antispasmodics. " 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  these  paroxysms,  arising  ob- 
viptisly  frqm  a  great  physical  excitement  in  the  system,  will  be 
the  most  effectually  repressed  by  physical  expedients ;  but  the 
indication  is  surely  to  evacuate,  and  not  to  stimulate  by  such  me- 
dicines as  usually  come  under  the  denomination  of  antispasmo-* 
dies. 

It  is  painful  to  remark  even  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction 
to  principles  thus  decisively  announced  j  but  Dr  Pinel  is  not  al- 
ways precisely  consistent  with  himself.  He  says,  p.  2S5.  *«  I 
have  found  maniacal  fury  iviihout  delirium,  whicn,  in  France,  is 
cdlXtAfolUraisonantej  whether  continued,  periodical,  or  subject  to 
irregular  returns,  and  independent  of  die  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  variety  of  the  disorder  most  unyielding  to  the  action  of 
remedies."  And  he  also  affirms,  p.  109.  note^  <*  I  never  give 
any  medicine,  excepting  in  cases  of  regular  intermittent  insanity, 
religious  melancholy,  and  delirium,  nvith  a  total  obliteration  of 
the  faculties  of  judgment  and  reasoning."  These  incongruities, 
which  probably  originate  fron)  the  contemplation  of  individual 
cases,  tend  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  general  deduc- 
tions of  M.  Pincl,  and  to  rob  him  of  that  entire  confidence  which 
a  reader  is  ever  anxious  to  repose  in  his  author. 

After  detailing  a  few  histories,  in  which  moral  means,  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  maniac,  were  successfully  em- 
.  ployed,  and  describing  expedients  for  preventing  quarrels  among 
maniacs,  and  securing  them  under  occasional  explosions  of  fury, 
Dr  Pinel  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  insanity  depends  upon  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  brain,  ar  is  connected  with  any  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  cranium  ?  In  both  inquiries,  he  replies  in  tlie 
negative.  That  the  configuration  of  the  skull  has  no  influence 
in  producing  mania,  appears,  he  observes,  from  the  nature  of  the 

exciting 

*  In  the  case  of  his  wife^  whem  he  immedUtely  wam^  of  it|  and  advitf^ 
br  t9  fly  from  him* 
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exciting  eaiHe^i  tlitr  great  msijoritf  of  wfrich  Ihare  flleen  viytd  af« 
{ectiofls  df  cfa«  miiicf,  such  a^  ctftg^tfrnalflc  ot  dfsappoint^  am- 
brtion,  rtfligtotM  fimaciersiit,  or  unforrecm^e  We.  Insanity  is 
hiost  frequently  pxoAnttA  far  those  pevsons  whose  profession 
lea^  them  to  sj^et^uhticrny  to  nttKrh  fiyj  6i  the  iihagimtiofij  \xtk^ 
Corrected  hf  the  exercise  of  the  nldrc  sob^  factiltics  of  rcasfoning 
bxkA  judgment^  vtfifcb  ate  frio^e*  sttscep^ible  of  satiety  and  fatigtxei 

«  In  constfltfng  the  regi«ecfs  of  ^e^ercy  we  firtd  marty  ^ests  and 
monlls,  as  weH  aa  country  peopb^  umfied  iiisd  thts  cofidieion  %  the  ao- 
tic^iatiaa  of  hdl  toMcote  ;  mafiy  artises^  fiareten^  flK»lptors«  and  moici' 
pa ;  some  paeia  tsaiBilvud  hy  thciff  ow»  procfcetiottd  i  a  great  omnbef  o{ 
advocates  aiki  ailonwys.  But  tlieFo  am  no  iostancbs  of  persans  whoM 
professions  re<j|im'e  the  habituate  exercise  of  the  judgiag  faculty;  not  one 
Siaturaiist,  dor  a  physic'iaD»  a  cficmist^  and  for  the  best  reason  in  tiie  worlds 
toot  one  geometrician.  *'  p.  u^*        •      , 

. '  The  ofiTy  nTorbid  condition  of  the  Irttellect,  \tht6h  appears  td 
he  connected  with  any  pecifliar  fotmarion  of  the  skull,  is  connat* 
idiotismi  ;  ,  ..     .  j 

In  the  fotfrth  section,  l>r  Phiel  presents  us  with  his  disttibu- 
tion  of  insanity  into  different  species.  Hitherto,  we  bive  to  re- 
^et  that  a  good  priicfical  noskrfogy  of  mental  disorders,  whipli 
constitiftes  an  important  step  towards  a  syst^  of  practical  pre- 
cept^, renfaiiis  a  desideratum  in  medicine-  We  have  been  con- 
stantly perplexed  Ijetween  eitrtmes  i  on  the  6ne  hand,  by  meta- 
physical dnrision^  of  insanity  in£o  two  or^  Arte  ^n^ra^  undef 
^ich  the  hiorft  intfoqeruoas  species  ha^c  Ireen  irrpWdcd ;  or,  oa 
die  othet;  by  a  niinute  subdivision  df  varieties;  froi^  which  no-» 
thing  like  a  general  principle  could  be  deduced.  :  Dt  Phters  ar-' 
fangement  is  void  of  metaphysical  stibtlety,  and  appears  to  b^ 
more  the  result  of  practical  obfcnfaition  tha^  tS'ose  of  his  prcdej- 
cessors.  He  divides  mental  derangement  into  five  species  |  nSime- 
|r,  1.  Melanchlid,  or  delirium  upon  Oni*  subject  exclusively.' 
S.  Mania  without  deRriurh,  91  Mdn'id  with  Miriam*  4?;  jbe-i' 
fmnfia,  or  the^  aWltion  of  judgment,*  characterized  by  i'  rapid 
fluccessidti  of  i^eas,  unconnected  by  Mf  qbrioos  associatiorf  among 
themselves,  and  without  relation  to  external  objects ;  ahdV  5»  /dJ- 
otismf  or  the  obliteration  of  the  in^elfecttlal  faculties  and  affections^ 

By  the  wotd  mMnid,  which,  though  Dr  Pinel  has  u^ed  it  in  a 
pecu&ar  sense,  he  has  not  de£aed,  it  wouLI  appear^'  that  f ury^  oc 
a  great  physical  andi  moral  exdt«ilienC  !» to  be  ifliilerstood^  is  ifC'^ 
6aei  second  ^  b«it,  in  tbeSd  species;,  this  extfkement  k  said  to  be  ac-i^ 
donpanied  sonsetimcs^by  *<  eniocioiis  pf  gaiety/  (k  of  iespenimicii^ 
an  lAuoa  iMiich  we  do  not  efxacdy  comprehend.  It  is^  evidenr^ 
upon  the  lightest  examination,  and  the  atithor  himself  remark* 
h  in  respect  to  piilancholia^  diat  varieties  of  insanity,  which  de- 
mand very  different,  eVen  opposite  treatmenf^  are  eomp tehended^ 

VOL.  iiii  jjrd.  M.  If  in 
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in  diis  arrangement,  under  die  same  titles  Thus,  under  the  term 
nftlancholla^  are  included  those  cases  of  great  depression,  which 
are  more  commonly  called  melancholjy  and  also  those  other  ex* 
tuples  of  the.  exclusive  prevalence  at  one  insane  idea,  in  which 
ffgiety  and  high  spirits,. exalted-sentiments -of  self-importance,  &c. 
are  the  leading,  features^  not  to  mention  the  hypochondriacal  me- 
lancholy, where  the  hallucination  originates  in  some  obscum  cor- 
poreal sensation,  unaccompanied  by  any  material'  excitement  or 
depression,  itnd  thus,  also,  in  mania  without  delirium,,  one  of 
the  caseS' related  by  the  author,  was  the  vesolt  of  a  peculiar  phy* 
sical  condition  of  die  body,  which  might  be  relieved  by  evacu- 
ants ;  another  vrasthe  efiervescdnce  of  passion,  nurtured  and  aug* 
ntented  by  an  erroneous  system  of  education,  and  altogether  in- 
dependent of  physical  disorder.  B\it  though  this  arrangement  be 
Mill  imperfect,  it  is  useful  to  have  pointea  out  three  striking  va- 
rieties of  mama ;  that  which  consists  in  a  high  mental  excitement^ 
without  any  false  conceptions  or  errors  of  judgment  \  that  which 
is  distinguished  b;  a  gpneral  delirium,,  but  in  which  the  ordi- 
naiy  associadon  of  ideas^  remains ;  and  the  dementia^  or  that  in 
which  the  faculty  of'  associadon  appears  to  be  lost.  This  last  is 
idustrated  by  the  case  o£  a  man,,  who  ^  passed  several  months 
in  the  infirmary  of  Bicetre,  in  a  state  of  trainqjoil  reverieum^  utter- 
ing incessantly,  half  expressed  and  unconnected  sentences-  He 
spoke  alternately  of  daggers,  sabres,.dismasted  vesseb)  greoi  mea- 
dows, his  wi£e^  his  hat,  &c.  He  never  thouglit  of  eating  but 
when  food  was* absolutely  put  into  his  mouth;  and',,  in  respect 
to  hi$  funcdons,  he  was  almost  levelled  with  an  automaton."' 
p.  162. 

Section  fifth  contains  many  important  observations,  in  regard 
to  die  system  of  police  wKich  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  inter- 
nal management  of  lunatic  asylums.  The  author  is  here,  of 
course,  compelled  to  repeat  the  principles  which  were  discussed  in 
the  second  section.  He  jusdy  observes,  with  respect  to  the  cha« 
r^icter  of  the  superintendents,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
reason,  humanity,  and  experience,  suggests,, 

^  A  coarse  and  unenlighteoed  mind  considers  the  violeat  expressions, 
▼ociferation,  and  riotous  (femeanour  of  maniacs,  as  malicious  and  intention* 
a!  iiisult^ ;  hence  the  extreme  harshness,  blows,  md  barbarous  treatment, 
which  keepei^s,  if  not  choten  with  discretion,  and  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duty,  are  dispeicd  to  indulge  in  towards  the  unfortunate  beings 
ooniided  to  their  care.  A  man  of  better  feeling  and  considerauon  sees, 
ifl  those  efFcrvescences  of  a  maniac,  but  the  impulses  of  an  automaton,  or 
r^tbeft  the  necessary  effects  of  a  nerfoiis  excitement,  no  more  calculated 
tp  excite  anger  than  a  blow  or  a  crush  from  a  stone,  propelled  by  its  spe« 
cific  gravity.  Such  an  observer,  on  the  contrary,  is  disposed  to  alk>w  his 
patients  all  the  extent  of  liberty  consistent  widi  their  own  safety,  and  that 
Ui  others.    He  .OQceak,  with  great  address,  the  means  of  constraint  to 

which 
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vhich  he  is  compelled  to  relon ;  yields  to  thnr  caprices  with  af^arent 
complacency ;  eludes^  with  dexterity,  their  inconsiderate  demands ;  soothes^ 
with  coolness  and  kindness,  their  intemperate  passions  ;  turns  to  advantage 
cyery  interval  of  their  fury ;  and  meetj^  with  force,  their  otherwise  Inco- 
ercible  extravagances." 

'  He  recommends  th^  imitation,  to  4  certain  degree,  of  the  mea^ 
siires  of  the  andent  Egyptian  priesthood,  that  of  agitating  and 
gratifying  the  external  senses,  and  thus  interrupting  their  chain 
of  gloomy  ideas,  and  engaging  their  interest,  by  various  amuse- 
iftents ;  also,  that  of  instituting,  for  convalescents,  varieties  of 
bodily  exercise,  even  including  laborious  occupations ;  and  espe<- 
dally,  of  encouraging  the  first  dawn  of  returning  taste  for  the 
previous  pursuits  and  avocations  of  individuals.  He  dwells  upon 
the  propriet]^  of  separating  certain  classes  of  the  insane  from 
others,  especially  idiots,  and  those  whose  derangement  is  con- 
nected with  epilepsy  \  as  few  objects  are  found  to  in^ire  so  much 
horror  and  repugnance  amongst  maniacs  In  general,  as  the  sight 
oi  epileptic  fits.  He  describes  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  dai- 
ly services  performed  in  the  asylum  of  Bicetre,  the  general  go- 
vernment of  which  <^  resembled  the  siiperintendence  of  a  great 
family,  consisting  of  turbulent  individuals,  whose  fury  it  should 
be  more  the  object  to  repress  than  to  exasperate,  to  govern  by 
wisdom,  rather  than  to  subdue  by  terror.^^  The  necessity  of  in- 
terdicting all  communication  between  maniacs  and  persons  from 
without,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  is  insisted  on  ^ 
aindTseveral  cases  are  mentioned,  in  which  convalescents  were 
thrown  back  to  a  violent  degree  of  madness,  often  of  long  dura- 
tion, sometimes  permanently  inctirable,  by  the  provocations  of 
visitors,  or  even  the  sight  of  some  with  whom  peculiar  asso- 
ciations were  connected. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  section,  the  medical  treatment  of  insani- 
ty is  discussed «  A  considerable  portion  of  this  section,  however, 
i«  employed  in  recurrences  to  the  moral  management.  With  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  physical,  remedies,  we  meet  with  little  that 
is  satisfactory ;  the  author  speaks  not  as  if  from  much  experience 
in  this  mode  of  practice,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  discussing 
and  pointing  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  experiments  of 
V  9thers«  He  admits  the  general  principle  of  purging  and  venesec* 
tion  in  the  commencement  of  paroxysms,  accompanied  with  high 
excitement ;  and  of  administering  bark  and  tonicsf  as  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Ferriar,  in  melancholy,  combined  with  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  strength.  On  the  subject  of  the  prognosis  in  par- 
ticular instances  of  insanity,  we  meet  with  no  satisfactory  instruc*- 
tion ;  Dr  Pinel  contents  himself  with  relating  two  or  three  cases, 
easy  of  decision,  but  from  which  no  practical  precepts  can  be 
deduced. 

f2  As 
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As  »  eoUcction  of  tttertsting  and  well  described  lacft,  tliir 
wofk  will  becomidcred  as  of  no  small  rdiie.  k  contribvles ma* 
teriaUy  to  sanction  and  illustrate  tbat  general  doctrine  whkb  Ae 
Writings  of  EngliA  physicians  havei  for  some  time  past,  decided'- 
ly  inculcated.  We  rise  from  tke  perusal  of  it  with  a  convictioii, 
uiat  the  principles  of  governing  and  reforming  men,  in  all  situa- 
tions, are  the  same  ;  the  same,  whether  they  be  in  a  state  of  sani- 
ty or  of  insanity,  for  we  perceive  that  we  cannot  draw  a  fine 
of  distinction :  that  from  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  wisdom, 
which,  pethaps,  alone  constitute  perfect  sanity,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  singularities,  foUies,  unconquered  passions,  and  vi- 
cious propensities,  to  the  extremes  of  melancholia,  mania,  de- 
mentia, and  idiotism,  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  uniform.    The  nractical  inference  is  nneqnivocal. 

The  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  ability,  and  has  in- 
fused much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  into  his  own  idiom  \  he 
has,  now  and  then  introduced  a  word,  however,  which  is  not 
English,  and  which  the  critic  must  condemn,  such  as  extatise^  re^ 
verieismt  &c.  He  has*  prefixed  to  the  work  a  learned  and  per- 
spicuous sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  insanity,  including  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  down  to  Dr 
Knel,  which  possesses*  considerable  interests 
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V. 

Ddrrtellung  des  Gegensatzes  zwischen  FUxoren  uhd  Extensoritt  uni 
Vfirt  Erreg^leiten^  nvie  ihn  Gahanische  Versuchi  geien^  unit 
Reductum  disselhm  aufeinen  andern  Muen  Ubh'aU  verirAeieH  Ge^ 
gensatz.    Vom  J.  W.  Rit-TEi  ♦. 

•hpBE  auflior  of  the  essay  now  before  as,  is  pei^aps  o«e  6f  the- 
-^  most  remarkable  philbsophers  of  the  pfe^nt  tim^s.  Hem 
in  an  humble  station  of  life,  unassisted  by  regular  eduoationy 
ifrnotant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  by  the  mere  efibrts  of  genius, 
ind  indefatigable  industry,  in  the  successful  elucidation  of  th^ 
abstract  sciences  of  electricity  and  gaWanidm,  he  has  surpassect 
»U  his  fel]ow4abburcrs ;  and,  on  account  of  his  merit  alone,  he 


^  See  Bttitsage  zur  nafiern  Kenntnlas  des  Galvanisratu  und  der  RauHatese!* 
jter  Untcrsuthuhg ;  herausgegtbcn  von  J.  W.  Riuer,  2  bd*  s  st.    Svo.  JeiuL 
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]ia$  baibi  rapidly  |>romoted  to  tHe  highest  literal^  honours.  After 
puUialune  mtoy  ingeiuous  essayg  in  the  varioua  periodical  publV* 
catiooA  cf -Geimiany,  aod  which  hav^  been  Jatelf  collected  iiito  a 
dfstincr  work^y  ke  oommenced,  ia  1800,  a  Jotrnml,  apptt)prt«ted 
to  $bfi  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  galvanism,  aiyd  eon- 
chvled  it  with  the  Ctmpletion  of  tlie  second  voUme  in  1805. 

Of  Ihe  contents  of  these  i^^Iuilies,  we  have  aelected  the  ioasay 
iRrh06e  title  is  preiuLed  to  this  article,  not  so  miu^rh  on  acOouHt^ct 
its  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  general  merit,  as  of  its  intimate 
connexion  ^i^th  some  of  the  most  in^portant  doctrines  of  physio- 
logy. We  shall  attempt  to  coivlense  the  curious  facts  contained 
in  it»  in  the  hqpes  that  they  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  o^ 
.tSie  numerous  phiioso^ ners  in  this  country.  Who  are  capable  of 
confirmiiig  or  refutiug  the  very  unexpected  conclusions  to  which 
Aejr  lead.  '       » 

gj  It  two  muscular  ^orga^,  two  frogs  legs  for  example^ 

ik    A     of  low  excitability,  be  prepared  in  the  usual  maimer } 
f\/\    >^d  the  muscles  be  connected  with  each  other,  eithei: 
/■■Y  I  *   immediately y  or  by  means  of  any  conductor  of  galvan- 
ism; and  u  the  nerve  of  the  one,  u  D.  1.,  be  arined 
with  silver^^;  and  the  nerve  of  the  otber^  m,  witjk 
zinc,  Zf  on  bringing  the  metals  into  coxxtacf,  the 
muscle  m,  whose  nerve  is  connecteid  with  the  zinct 
is  excitedf  either  alone  or  most  strongly  ^  whilei  ojk 
the  contrary,  on  separating  the  metak,  the  silver  muscle^  n,  is 
alone  excited,  though  less  strongly. 

The  phenomena  of  ti^is  experiment  vdsy  considerably,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  excitability  in  the  organs  subjected  to  it  j 
and  with  organs  of  high  excitability  they  are  directly  reversed, 
'for,  on  the  contact  of  the  jnetals,  n  alone  is  excited,  and  on  sepa.- 
rating  thefti  m.  ... 

The  change  from  the  one  of  these  extremes  to  the  other  is 
infiaitdy  gradual ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  eonveniehce,  it  k  divided 
into  ive  ttates,  which  «re  represented  in  die  following  diagrams^ 
in  wj^ich  the  character  -^  indicates,  ihat  tlie  limb  to  whicn  it  is 
^ffixai,  contracts  on  separatmg  the  metals,  and  the  character  ^, 
that  it  contracts  on  bring  them  in  to  contact.  It  was  also  intend- 
ed, that  two  degrees  of  this  contraction  should  be  expressed  by 
the  character  being  large  or  small,  but  our  engraver  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  we  expected.  2).  2.  exhibits  the  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  highest  state  of  excitability,  D.  6.  in  the  low- 
est, D.  4.  the  medium  state,  and  D.  3.  and  JD.  5.  are  two  inter- 
jnediate  states,  between  the  medium  and  the  extremes. 

p  3  Thus. 

*  Physisch-iJieniische  Abhandlungen  ii;  chrgnologischer  hol%e*  Voa  J.  W. 
J^tur.    Shd.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1806. 


Thu8|  27.  2.  represents  the  highest  state  of  excitability,  when 
on  the  contact  of  the  metals  n  alone  is  excited,  an4  m  only  on  se- 
parating them.  After  some  time,  m  begins  to  be  excited  feebly, 
while  n  continues  to  be  strongly  excited,  on  bringing  the  metals  in- 
to contact }  and  on  separating  them,  the  excitement  of  m  is  ac- 
cpmpanied  with  a  smaller  degree  in  n  D.  S.:  until  at  last  there 
appears  no  perceptible  difoence  in  the  excitement  of  m  and  of  n, 
I>.  4.  either  on  the  contact  or  separation  of  the  metals.  Qn  prose- 
cuting the  experiment,  they  again  begin  to  be  excited  unequally, 
but  in  the  reverse  order,  that  is,  m  more  strongly  on  shutting,  atid 
n  on  opening  the  chain,  D.  5;  The  excitement  of  ix  on  shutting, 
and  of  m  on  opening,  gradually  decreases,  until  it  ceases  altogedier } 
and  m  is  excited  only  on  shutting,  and  n  only  on  opening  D.  6, 
As  the  excitability  begins  to  be  exhausted,  n  ceases  to  be  acted 
vpon,  and  at  last  also  m,  or  the  excitability  of  the  organs  m  and  n 
is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  action  of  zinc  and  silver. 

The  different  states  of  excitability,  corresponding  with  these 
phenomena,  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  the  symbols  jt.  B*  C. 
D.  £. 


:djo 


The  same  series  of  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  a  single 
muscular  organ,  by  substituting  for  the  other  a  piece  of  moist 
sponee  or  muscular  flesh,  as  in  Z).  7.  and  8.  \  or  still  more  simplys 
by  directly  arming  the  muscle  and  nerve  with  the  different  me- 
tals, as  in  D.  9.  ahd  10. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  extremities,  even  of  the  same  frog,  can  be 
so  prepared  as  to  have  exactly  the  same  degree  or  state  of  excit* 

ability. 
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ability.  •  Hence  arise  various  combinations,  and  hence  many  phe- 
nomena, which  might  otherwise  be  considered  as  anomalous. 

A  determinate  degree  of  excitability,  estimated  according  to  the 
degree  .and  energy  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  action  of 
zinc  arid  silver,  is  not  connected  with  a  determinate  or  corres- 
ponding st^te  or  kind  of  excitability,  except  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual and  its  organ;,  when  not  influenced  by  any  external  cir- 
cum8tances« 

The  whdie  series  of  phenomena,  from  A  to  JET,  is  not  exhibit- 
ed by  all  animals,  nor  even  by  all  frogs,  however  quickly  prepar- 
ed. It  is  only  when  awakened  from  their  winter  sleep,  or  short- 
ly befpre  their  season  of  procreation,  that  these  last  generally 
rise  so  high  as  A,  With  generation  they  suddenly  sink  to-  Cj  or 
at  least  to  £.  During  summer,  they  continue  in  part  at.C,  and 
in  part  sink  to  D,  seldom  to  £.  In  autumn,  the  excitability 
mounts  to  C  or  jB.  A  single  cold  day  will  have  this  efiect,  and 
on  the  approach  of  winter  they  rise  almost  to^,  the  state  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  during  their  winter  sleep.  Such  is  the 
listed  progress  amongst  irogs  of  middling  size  and  age.  Vervold 
and  very  young  ones,  seldom  rise  higher  thanC  or  JB.  Witn  re- 
gard to  otner  animals,  it  appears,  that,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  with  the  excitement  furnished  by  zinc  and  silver,  amphibia 
alone  .reach  A;  fish  more  commonly  C ;  quadrupeds  only  D  ; 
and  birds,  and  theliuman  extremities  when  amputated,  no  higher 
than  jS. 

The  changes  in  the  ^excitability  of  ^muscular  organs,  when  se- 
parated from  the  body,  is  always  progressive  from  A  towards  E^ 
and  never  in  the  inverse  order.  Although  we  may  fail  in  our 
attempts  to  exhibit  ^1  the  intermediate  states,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient expertness,  none  are  passed  over ;  and,  in  every  instance^ 
JC  is  the  last  before  the  final  extinction  of  the  excitability. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  muscular  organs  were  con- 
nected directly,  or  by  some  conductor ;  but  the  same  phenomena 
4>ccur  when  t^e  connexion  is  made  by  the  nerves  immediately,  as 
in  D.  1 L,  or  by  means  of  a  homogeneous  conductor,  as  in  i>.  l^^ 
provided  the  portions  of  nerve  z  c,  s  chc  equivalent  in  length 
and  excitability  to  z  m  and  /  m  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  ia,  when  the  nerves  are  dissected  so  far  out  of  the  organ, 
ihat  r,  the  point  of  connexion,  is  exactly  the  same  where  it  en- 
tered tne  organ. 
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Whan  « IsfBb  is  teparafted  fibm  die  bodf ,  aad  its  verve  pvepaced^ 
^  excttabiittf  lioes  tiot  decresfte  in  nevtiy  pait  of  the  nen^e  in  the 
ifAmc  degree  or  in  tlw  esme  ciine,  hvt  disappears  sooner  io  eaeb  point 
4Df  it  as  it  is  mote  cerebrai  or  nener  eke  hnin^  thns,  in  jD.  IS., 
filter  e  is  ao  longer  escitai)le  by  sine  jand  sj(Ter,  dc  b  a2xe  stiU 
^scitabie,  aod  ^  diese  V  more  irhto  d^  b  than  r,  and  «  tiian  h\ 
and,  in  tjbe  satee  maoiier,  rfae  exettability  of  the  nenres  beloim- 
jog  to  i|ie  various  mufides  of  the  limb  d^appears  soonest  ia  me 
tnoet  j»roxs«ft'aI«  and  last  of  ali  in  the  nx>it  difllalf  x>r  in  tbe  «x* 
trcoiitios  of  the  tpee.  .'  '  u 

la  ithe  eame  anii&iU  Ot^pxit  or  neryc^  a  ,hi^)er  degree  is  qoo* 
fleeted  viffa  a  higiior  state  of  esteitatiility,  benoe  each  nerre,  io  ao 
jfar  as  it  presents  a  successive  series  of  degre^  of  escttabiiity, 
iireseiits  'glso  a  series  of  sbitea  of  exditabiiityV  or  at  least  di'f«- 
terent  degi'ees  o^  the  same  state.  Jf,  for  example,  the  wiiale 
'  nerre  be  in  the  itate  J^  its  pheikunena  are  more  strongly  exhi«> 
itited,by  including  ia  the  ^  ijie  mnacidat  tbaa  the  ceteknii  half, 
tiut  js^  in'Z>-  H.  than  in  D.  121  The  sanie  holds  good  vAncd 
die  whole  tierre  is  in  £5  or  isi  any  incccmediate  state  1  much 
^re  fieqnenti^,  however,  di^ent  stetes  are  piesent  at  the  saaid 
time  in  the  same  nerlre,  and  dben  the  miiacnlar  end  is  aliray^ 
iiearer  to  Jj  and  the  ciecebral  end  to  E.  Thus^  sonettmesy  vheii 
H  great  length  of  ^  n^^rve  it^  prepared,  in  the  arriiBgement  D*  1£«) 
the  state  A^  shall  be  present ;  in  i>.  \€.  B^  D.  17.  C9  in  i>.  1€«  jR| 
W  in  jD.  10.  JE,  all  perfectly  dtttinct,  .    -.,    - 
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Uence^  when  a  longer  portion  of  aarre  ie  iaduM  in  the  aic 
than  is  in  qne  state  of  exciubility,  the  result  is  compounJed  of  th^ 
phenomena  of  each,  so  daat,  when  in  Michpceparaiioiif  as  Z>*  IS. 
to  D^  19.,  the  whole  nerve  is  included  as  in  D.  fia,  we  have  n 
pompound  resnltix^  of  all  these  sutes»  ind'mBg  more  or  less  ftp 
jt  or  E. 
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Hence  we  also  see  the  infinite  variations  whidi  may  occufy 
^vhen  the  excitafoilities  of  m  and  n  are  unequal,  and  when  differ- 
ent lengths  of  the  nerves  of  each  are  included,  ajs  in  Z).  21.  and 
Z>.  22. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  there  are  different 
states  of  eatcitAility,  whose  extremes,  A  and  E,  D.  2.  and  D.  6. 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  aiul  true  antagonists.  The 
intermediate  states  B  C  and  D,  between  these  extremes,  are  only 
so  many  mixtures  and  simultaneous  appearances  of  the  antagonist 
^ates  A  and  £,  und  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  A  and  £• 

Previous  to  the  death  of  every  organ,  the  last  state  of  excita- 
bility presents  J?,  and  the  highest  state  in  our  power  to  detect  ifi 
A ;  and  the  invariable  progress  from  life  to  death  is  in  the  direc- 
tion A — Ef  passing  succesively  through  the  mixed  states  BCD, 
and  never  in  an  inverse  direction. 

The  second  section  treats  of  the  different  excitabilities  of  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles,  and  dieir  antagonism. 

In  experimenting,  it  was  early  observed,  that  the  leg  was  some- 
times bent  and  sometimes  extended  ;  but  the  laws,  according  to 
which  this  happened,  escaped  observation,  until  the  discovery  of 
the  different  states  of  excitability  A  and  E,  when  the  whole  mys- 
tery was  explained. 

If  a  preparation  Is  in  the  state  A,  on  bringing  the  metals  into 
contact,  only  the  flexors  in  n  contract,  and  the  leg  is  bent ;  and, 
on  separatitig  the  metals,  the  same  takes  place  in  m.  As  the 
preparation  passes  successively  towards  E,  the  extensors  also  are 
excited  more  and  more  slowly,  but  in  the  opposite  legs,  that  isj 
in  fn  on  shutting,  and  in  n  on  opening  the  arc,  while  the  action 
^'  -  of 
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of  the  flexors  gradually  decreases>  so  that  in  C  their  action  is 
equal,  and  in  E  the  extensors  alone  contract.  These  changes 
are  represented* in  the  following  diagrams,  in  which  the  compa^ 
Tative  action  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  is  represented  by  the 
•Azt  of  the  character  aflixed  to  their  initbl  letter. 


aatf- 


Each  of  these  may  be  resolved  into  two  simple  arcs,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy  to  discover  which  muscles  contract  on  shutting, 
^and  which  on  opening  them,  according  to  the  state  in  which  xhn 
organ  is  found. 

This  discovery  may  also  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena already  noticed,  and  the  results  may  be  predicted,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  flexor  or  extensor  excitability.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  nerves  only  arc  required  to  form  a  part 
of  the  circle,  and  that  the  excitability,  however  it  may  be  mo- 
dified by  the  muscles,  belongs  immediately  to  the  nerves.  *£ach 
of  the  states  consists  in  a  determined  proportion  of  extensor  and 
of  flexor  excitability,  A  consisting  entirely  of  the  latter,  and  E 
of  the  former.  The  nearer  the  muscular  end  of  the  nerve,  the 
nearer  to  A^  or  flexor  excitability,  and  the  nearer  the  cerebral 
end,  the  nearer  to  £,  or  extensor  excitability.  The  excitability 
of  the  flexors  always  dies  before  that  of  the  extensors. 

The  general  result  of  this  section  is,  that  flexors  and  extensors 
have  different  excitabilities,  which  are  opposite  extremes ;  and 
that  all  intermediate  states  are  only  apparent,  from  the  same  sti- 
mulus acting  upon  both  at  the  same  time,  eitlier  in  equal  or  un- 
equal degrees. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  an  organ,  from  the  action  of  the  same 
stimulus,  exhibits  its  phenomena  in  an  inverted  order  and  kind 
at  different  times  ;  but,  on  nearer  investigation,  we  have  found 
that  totally  different  parts  of  the  organ  have  produced  tliese  phe- 
nomena en  the  one  and  on  the  other  occasion.  A  is  the  pure  state 
of  the  flexors,  E  of  the  extensors,  and  B  C  D  are  only  various 
mixtures  of  these,  and  have  nothing  peculiar ;  and  hence,  with 
respect  to  kind,  the  excitability  of  the  flexors  is' subject  to  no  va- 
rit^ty.    The  same  is  true  of  tlie  extensors. 

•  '        •  -  The 
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The  ttkct  of  different  degrees  of  stimulus  on  the  same  organ, 
and  at  the  same  time,  are  examined  in  the  fourth  section.  If  a 
-preparation,  when  acted  upon  by  zinc  and  silver,  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  ji,  it  exhibits  the  same  with  any  weaker  degree  of 
galvanic  stimulus,  as  that  of  zinc  and  copper,  copper  and  sil- 
ver, &c«  i  but  if  .a  higher  stimulus  is  applied,  as  zinc  and  gra- 
phite, zuic  and  oxide  of  manganese,  or  a  pile  of  several  plates,  of 
-zinc  and  silver,  it  presents,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sti- 
xnulus  applied,  J3  C  D,  or  even  E ;  if  with  zinc  and  silver,  it 
shews  any  intermediate  state,  with  a  weaker  stimulus  it€xhibits  a 
state  nearer  to  ^,  and  with  a  stronger  nearer  to  E }  lastly,  if  with 
zinc  and  silver  it  exhibits  £,  with  a  weaker  stimulus  it  retro- 
grades to  D  C  Bt  and  sometimes  even  to  A.  Every  stronger  sti- 
mulus exhibits  jS,  only  stronger  in  degree,  or  destroys  the  excita- 
bility altogether. 

The.  change  of  the  state  of  excitability,  with  the  degree  of 
.galvanic  power  applied,  illustrates  what  was  said  of  the  excitabi- 
lity of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  higher  and  more  durable  the 
excitability,  the  greater,  and  the  lower  and  more  transient,  the 
^weaker  is  the  excitability  of  the  flexors,  and  its  preponderance  in 
animals.  It  will  not  now  appear  strange,  that  in  some  classes 
the  excitability  approaches  so  nearly  to  E,  and  the  flexor  excita- 
bility is  so  remarkably  deficient.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ac- 
.tion  of  zinc  and  silver  being  too  great,  and  operating  too  much 
on  the  extensors,  while  the  excitability  of  the  flexors  disappears 
most  quickly ;  but  in  every  animal,  by  proper  dexterity,  the  state 
jf  may  be  detected.  From  all  this,  the  following  remarkable  con- 
clusion is  deduced. 

**  Every  galvanic  stimulus,  which  acts  upon  animal  organs,  when  both 
flexprs  and  extensors  are  present,  acts  first  and  immediately  upon  the  for* 
mer,  or  the  nerres  of  the  former ;  and  when  both  sets  of  muscles  are  sup- 
plied from  the  same  nerve,  on  those  parts  of  it  which  belong  to  the  flexors. 

**  For  each  degree  of  excitability  of  the  flexors,  there  is  a  stimulus  which 
is  sufficiently  great,  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  exciubility,  to  be  able  to 
act  upon  the  opposite  excitability  of  th^  extensors.  The  excitability  of  the 
former  is  hnuted^  conditional  aW^AiV^,  it  admits  of  exhaustion, /.  ^«  of  a 
point  where  the  excitable  organ  is  capable  of  being  fully  saturated  or  neu- 
tralized by  a  stimulus,  as  a  given  quantity  of  4-  by  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of -^  On  the  contrary,  th^  excitability  of  the  latter  is  uniimiud,  »»• 
conJuionalf  and  infinite^  does  ngt  admit  of  exhaustion,  i.  e,  of  no  point 
where  the  excitable  organ  is  capable  of  being  perfectly  saturated  or  neutral- 
ized by  its  stimulus,  as  one  finite  magnitude  by  another.  Hitherto,  no  gal- 
vanic, and  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  electrical  stimulus  is  known,  than  which 
a  greater  may  not  be  found,  capable  of  exciting  motion  after  the  foimer 
has  ceased  to  act.  A  frog,  which  is  exhausted  to  a  pile  of  1000  pieces, 
pomracu  with  one  of  aooor    A  pile  of  1^000,000  is  by  i^o  means  the 
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\srfi9t  concetrable ;  and  what  hid  been  dead  for  days  to  it»  woidd  still 
live  to  OM  of  tyooo^ooo. '' 

In  the  fifth  section,  Prrfeuer  Riiter  ex2m\n9%  the  modifications 
which  die  excitability  undergoes,  by  the  exekaUe  organ  remain- 
ing  for  a  length  of  time  included  in  a  galvanic  circle  ^  and  from 
many  experiments  be  concludes,  d»t  the  same  musdes,  on  whidi 
«ny  ealvanic  afc  acts  on  opening  or  shutting  it,  continue  to  be 
acted  upon  while  it  remains  shut  $  that  the  action  consists  in  the 
exaltation  or  depression  of  the  excitability  of  the  organ ;  and, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  arc  operates  in  exalting  or  tlepressing 
the  muscles  of  die  organ,  is  the  same  in  which  k  acts  upon  them 
in  general.  For  example,  if  a  ^og  preparation,  having  oAf  iexor- 
excttabiiity,  i.  £.  in  thepure  state  A^  be  included  for  £ve  or  ten  nuk 
nutee  in  a  zinc  and  sUver  galvanic  arc,  on  opening  it,  the  lexers  of 
the  zinc4eg  are  most  violently  excited  \  in  the  silrer4eg,  on  the 
contrary,  the  exdtafaUity  of  the  flexors  is  as  much  depress^.  If  the 
Reparation  be  in  the  State  C,  the  einc-flexors  aud  silver^xtensoxs 
are  exalted,  while  the  zinc-extensors  and  «ilver4lexora  are  de- 
pressed. In  JE,  the  silver-A^xors  and  zinc-extensors  afe  deprived 
of  alt  «xcualMlity ;  very  slight  contractions  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served in  the  zinc-^xors,  while  the  silver-extensors  are  exalted 
in  ^  highest  degree.  These  eftects  are  distinctly  shewed  in  die 
following  dia^ams,  where  /V  indicates  the  exakation,  ^  the  de- 
pression of  the  excitability  in  the  nerve,  to  whose  initial  letM  it 
as  affixed,  and  the  size  oi  the  character  the  degree. 

£5,2  A     sySp.     2J.2^.      2J.5/.      ^.t>2. 
JTAA  AV-E  F/^k  KVFJFAIi  k>VF.Sm.k/S.&Xm  AAiE 
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Thus,  in  the  state  Af  m  is  exalted,  and  a  depressed,  die  flex* 
OTS  are  alone  affected,  and  in  neither  is  the  state  of  the  exciubir 
lity  altered.  For,  if  we  change  the  combinations  in  two  such 
arcs,  so  that  in  the  one,  D,  S3,  we  have  two  m  s,  and.  in  the 
Other  two  n  s,  we  find,  that  in  the  former  the  flexors  contract 
violently  m  s  m  on  shutting,  and  in  z  w  on  opening  the  arc ;  while 
in  the  latter,  the  contractions  are  feeble  in  both  cases.  In  the 
same  manner  the  extensors  are  only  affected  in  E,  An  arc  of  tw© 
n  s  scarcely  contracts,  eitlur  pn  oper,irg  or  shutting  it  \  but  in  one 
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of  tw^  n^  D:  94.  Ae  coaTidsiQiis  im  s  «  are  vidint  on  jditittiftgi^ 
and  m  i  If  on  opening  the  arc. 
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In  the  sixth  section^  our  author  proceeds  to  (demonstrate  the 
remarkaUe  circumstance,  that,  in  galvanic  arcs,  the  flexors  ace 
excited  only  by  the  negatire,  and  the  extensors  only  by  the  posi* 
uve  pold*  Only  the  contractions  which  uke  place  on  shutting 
the  circle  are  the  immediate  effects  of  the  galranic  stimuhis,  for 
those  which  take  place  on  interrupting  the  circle  are  only  caused 
by  it»  ceasing  to  act.  Now,  in  such  arrangements  as  in  D*  2#. 
and  J>.  29.  the  flexors  were  only  excitable  by  the  negative  or 
silver  pole  of  the  arc,  or  on  the  side  next  it ;  while  in  2).  6.  and 
D.  27.  the  extensors  were  alone  excited  by  the  plus  or  zinc  pole? 
and  these  poles  are  exactly  those  on  the  sides  of  the  arc  next  to 
which  muscles  of  thtf  one  of  other  kmd  are  depressed.  The  con- 
tfodtioR  is,  in  fact,  only  the  commencement  of  what  is  going  ott 
as  long  as  the  arc  continues  entif  e,  and  the  depression  is  the  na^ 
sural  result  of  the  continued  excitement* 

Oil  the  contrary,  those  poles  which  excite  no  contractions^ 
are  exactly  those  on  whose  ude  the  organ  is  exalted,  that  is, 
where  an  distacle  to  the  exhaustion  of  its  excitability  is  pre^ 
sent  ^  and  hence,  on  the  removal  of  that  obstacle,  it  acts  with 
proportionately  greater  energy*  or  is  exalted.  Depression,  then, 
consists  in  a  greater  consumption  of  the  excitability,  and  exalta^-^ 
lion  in  a  less,  than  what  would  have  happened  without  the  in- 
fluence of  the  galvanic  arc* 

If  we  examine  all  these  diagracns,  we  shaU  now  observe  that 
flexors  only  contract  from  the  g^vanic  stimulus,  when  they  are 
so  situated  in  a  galvanic  arc  that  the  cerebral  end  of  their  nerve 
is  next  the  silver,  and  their  musctilar  end  next  the  zinc,  and 
etteiMors  <mty  in  the  opposite  arrangement.  Mr.Ritter  here 
.explains  the  many  apparent  deviationff  which  occur,  in  experi- 
menting, from  this  general  and  venr  remarkable  hw,  and  con- 
cludes .this  section^  with  directions  tov  preparii^  the  cxtremiffiie^ 
of  frogs  so  as  to  be  k^s  frequently  dtsappointed; 
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•fl5.  A5*«  After  preparing  the  sacral  extremities  of  a  frog, 
in  the  manner  orginally  directed  by  Galrani,  Pro* 
fessor. Ritter  divides  the  portion  of  spine  attached 
to  them^  longitudinally,  removes  the  spinal  marrow 
from  both  sides,  with  the  scissars,  and  cats  off  the 
8pi]\e  as  near  to  a  as  possible,  when  all  those  convul- 
sive motions,  Which,  till  then,  prevailed  in  the  limb, 
immediatelv  cease.  These  convulsions  seem  to  re- 
sult from  tne  action  of  the  air  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
for  they  are  seldom  observed  when  the  nerves  are 
divided. 

Professor  Ritter  next  examines,  whether  the  same  antagonism, 
discovered  in  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  limbs  disjoined  from 
the  animal,  exists  in  the  entire  animal ;  and,  from  considering  all 
the  facts  tending  to  decide  the  question,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
does. 

'  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  opposite  kinds 
of  excitability,  one  finite^  and  the  other  infinite^  in  nerves  which 
do  not  terminate  in  muscles,  but  in  the  various  organs  of  our 
senses.  The  effects  produced  on  the  sense  of  seeing,  by  applying 
the  opposite  poles  to  the  eye,  are  collected  in  the  following  table: 

Zinc  Silver. 

On  tin  contact  of  the  metals^ 
Commencement  of  light  in  a  I  Commencement  of  light  in  a 
.  positive  sute — Flash.  |      negative  state — FlasL 

WTdle  they  continue  in  contact ^ 
Coi^nuance  of  increased  light.    Continuance  of  diminished  light. 
Blue  spectrum.  *        Red  spectrum. 

Diminution  of  visible  objects.       Enlargement  of  visible  objects. 
Less  distinct  perception  of  these.     More  distinctperception  of  these. 

On  their  separation^ 

Cessation  of  positive  liglit,  and  I  Cessation  of  negative  light,  and 

change  to  negative — Flash.     |      change  to  positive — ^Flash. 

After  their  separationf 


Continuanceof  diminished  light. 
Red  spectrum. 

Enlargement  of  visible  objects. 
Moredistinctperceptionofthese. 
Gradual  extinction  of  all  these 
phenomena. 


Continuance  of  increased  light. 
Blue  spectrum. 
Diminution  of  visible  objects. 
Less  distinct  perceptionot  these. 
Gradual  extinction  of  all  these 
phenomena. 


r  When  both  ears  are  in  the  circle,  the  sound  heard  corres- 
ponds with  g:  when  only  one  car  is  connected  with  the  appara- 
tus, the  positive  pole  gives  a  lower  tone,  and  the  negative  pole 
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a  higjier  tone  than  g^  in  proportion  to  the  intenuty  of  the  gal- 
vanic action. 

The  negative  pole  excites  in  the  nose  an  inclination  to  sneeze, 
and  an  ammoniacal  smell ;  the  positive  suspends  the  iQciination  to 
sneeze,  and  excites  a  sour  smelL 

Applied  to  the  tongue,  the  positive  pole  excites  a  sour  taste, 
the  negative  an  alkaline. 

To  the  sense  of  touph,  the  positive  gives  a  sensation  of  expan- 
sion, tlM  fff^oriv^  of  contraction,  the  positive  of  warmth,  the  w- 
gative  of  cold }  and  in  all  these  cases,  on  interrupting  the  chain,  all 
these  phenomena  are  reversed. 

If  the  galvanic  energy  be  diminished,  these  phenomena  are 
only  altered  in  degree ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  increased, 
the  alteration  which  takes  place  in  its  action,  is  often  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  also  in  kind.  Carrying  the  expeximents  this 
length,  however,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  and  is 
not  free  from  danger.  Mr  Ritter  advises  any  person  who  may 
attempt  them,  to  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  organ  operated  on, 
by  first  taking  a  number  of  single  sparks^  and  with  a  weaker 
power,  gradually  increasing  the  time  of  contact  and  intensity  of 
action.  In  this  way,  he  has  been  able  to  support  a  degree  of 
galvai^ic  action  sufficient  to  alter  the  phenomena  in  kind,  when 
applied  to  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  and  seeing,  but  not  to  the 
nose  or  ear.  For  example,  if  the  eye  be  connected  with  the 
positive  pole,  with  a  weak  action  the  spectrum  is  blue,  with  an 
increasing  action  it  becomes  successively  greenish,  yellow,  &c. 
until  it  ends  in  a  brilliant  red ;  on  interrupting  the  communica- 
tion, it  dtanges  to  a  beautiful  blue,  \rfiich  soon  becomes  ^een- 
ish,  dihite  orange,  and  ceases  by  being  red }  if  the  connexion  be 
widi  the  negative  pole,  a  greater  intensity  is  required  untU  the 
change  of  colour  supervenes,  but  at  last,  instead  of  the  red. 
spectrum  of  weak  action,  jwe  have  a  lively  blue ;  and,  on  inter- 
rupting the  connexion,  successively  red,  a  kind  of  green,  and, 
lastly,  dilute  blue.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although,  by  increas- 
ing the  galvanic  stimulus,  the  colour  of  the  spectrum  was  re- 
versed, the  accompanying  phenomena  were  directly  increased, 
so  that  the  relation  of  colour  and  luminousness  in  the  spectra  was 
also  reversed. 

Pojttrve  Polt*  Negative  Pole* 

Weak  galvanismy        Blue,  light  increased,  Red»  lijg;nt  dhniiushed. 

Strong  galvaniBmy       Red»  light  nuMreincreasedf    BhiCt  light  more  dimidshed. 

The  flow  of  tears  prevented  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  galvanic 
action  on  the  apparent  size  of  visible  bodies  from  being  perceived. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  very  curious  subject,  Profes- 
sor Ritter  exposed  his  eyes  to  an  experiment  which,  we  dare  say, 
will  never  be  repeated,  and  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over. 

In 
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In  9  MxnarkaUf  clear  ds^y,  in  die  end  of  Octobef  1M)4,  with 

his  eye  mechanically  kept  open,  he  looked  as  steadfastly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  sun  }  and  notwidistanding  die  gradoally  incteasifig 
sensation  in  die  bottom  of  die  eye^  as  if  it  were  in  die  focoa 
of  a  lens,  he  continued  to  do  so  for  10>  15,  and  ete»20  mi- 
nates.  He  then  quickly  fixed  his  eye  on  a  piece  of  fiery  red 
paper,  20  inches  square.  After  some  time  he  saw  it  of  the 
deepest  in<figOy  for  atr  irst  he  was  bUnd.  The  edges  liieh 
became  paler  $  and  arft«r  rapidly  changing  through  shades  ol 
grey  rather  than  green,  thty  terminated  in  a  pale  red,  which 
was  very  long  of  acquiring  the  intensity  of  the  origiaal  ccA>ur 
of  the  paper.  In  the  mean  time,  the  red  colour  encroached  more 
and  more  ttpon  the  blue  spectrum,  but  toward*  die  end  of  the 
experiment  a  mw  phenomenon  occurred  i  in  the  middle  of  the 
blue  circle  »  clear  ^ot  appeared,  which  gradually  changed  to  # 
fiery  yeUow^  and  at  last,  resembling  a  briUtant  nnuid  flaibe  mm 
a  blue  ground,  constituted  a  most  beautiful  phenomenon.  Thiif 
experiment  was  repeated  with  the  other  eye ;  but  the  paper  used 
was  bine  instead  of  red.  After  an  interttal  of  Uiitdnes^  it  sisan^ 
ed  roeecdbured,  which  gr^ually  changed  to  bhie,  but  paler  diad 
the  original  cokim  of  the  paper.  From  the  very  commencement/ 
Ifoweveri  in  the  middle  of  die  red  spectrum,  there  wa«  a  circle^ 
of  deep  blue^  wifb  a  yettow  point  or  iame  in  its  centre,  winch* 
idso  dccreaeed  in  sise,  as  the  red  spectrum  omttaeted  ifself. 

*>  We  ka^  fmaif  Hat  dif&renl  excfiabiiidet  ocdnr  in  dl  the  senses, 
and  that  these  difiirnnir  esccicabilities  are  aotagimists.  Ode  b  coild^ooal 
and  fiake.  AH  stimitK  act  irsi  on  it }  when  they  reach;  a  certaiii  dcfer^ 
tnioau  degree,  they  aet  ^fok  the  other,  the  opposite  o£  the  Conner;  and 
JMTodace  opposite  e&cts.  Where  stimuli  either  weaken  much,  or  e^aost 
excitability,  it  ie  alway»the  first,  or  conditional,  which  is  exhausted ;  the 
second,  or  unconditional,  remains  alone^— unless  the  action  has  been  so  vio^ 
lent,  that  it  has  Traced  thn  second  at  the  same  time,  at  least  to  thafe  de- 
grec,  that  stiffnui  of  the  msnrsity  applied  ha^  no  mere  action  dn  ic>*  Both 
excitabilities,  therefore,  have  exactly  that  relatien  to  each  other,  as  iO  the 
ease  of  muscles  the  excitabiltties  of  the  flexors  and  ^f  the  exxeaoors  and  Skt 
^itse  are  inherent  in  the  aerres.  From  this  it  feUowi,  that  in  bst&r  eases^ 
the  excitalnli^es  are  the  satK*  as  well  as  thek  asftagonisffiu  Hence  asisea 
an  unity  in  the  type  of  all  excitability  iH  the  animal  Icingdom,  whkk  must 
even  exist,  where  the  means  of  the  physical  experimentors  are  not  adequate 
to  Its  inve8ttg?tion.  " 

,  So  far  we  hire  attempted  to  follow  out  author  in  the  detail  of 
his  experiments,  and  in  the  very  unexpected  and  important  dis-^ 
coveries  he  has  deduced  from  them  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters, in  which  he  treats  of  the  presence  of  antagonist  excitahi- 
lities  in  inorganic  nature — of  magnetism  and  electricity  ad  anta- 
gomsts — of  the  rehtion  of  orgatiixed  to  unorganized  matto^-ond 
of  the  rchtion  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  pr  Of  the  cau^e  of  the  pe- 
tiods  of  liie,  (das  Zeitbestlmitlenden  im  liebe'n)^he  soars  far  beyond 

our 
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oar  capackieB,  and  bid$  defiance  to  our  language  to  follow  him 
in  his  flighty. 

it  \&f  however^  impossible^  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  compares  tne  successive  periods  in  himian  existence9 
a  single  pulsation  ol  the  hearti  a  circulation  of  the  bloody  a  day, 
a  year,  a  lifetime,  with  corresponding  periods  in  the  cycles  of  inor« 
ganic  nature,  until,  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering,  we  had  almost 
^id,  on  delirium,  he  concludes, 

'<  But  the  most  perfect^  the  most  sublime  hiero|;lyphic  of  the  earth  b 
man.  Last  of  all  he  pioceeded  from  her  bosoms  Since  that  time»  she  has 
T)Ot  again  brought  forth.  He  is  the  latest  word  she  has  uttered.  Thus,  his 
annunciatioDS  alone  still  correspond  with  the  silent  presence  of  his  mother  ; 
and  to  him  alone  has  it  been  reserved,  as  yet,  to  explain  his  own  cooscions- 
«ess  to  her  exposition*  I  myself  confess,  that  I  never  would  have  snb* 
jected  the  great  law  ol  my  Creator  to  particular  inquiry,  had  I  not  previ* 
OQsly  fdt  h  aanoimced  ia  my  own  breast.  After  discovering  the  measure 
qS  ma  own  days,  did  I  first  proceed  to  explore  thdse  of  the  earth.  I  have 
fonod  thenv— asd  aUo  seen  that  even  roioe  are  included  in  them,  at  some 
distance.  This  convinces  me  also,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  earth, 
never  at  rest,  is  preparing  herself  for  the  generation  of  a  new  life ;  and 
in  myself  I  already  feel  decay  in  the  increase  of  my  own.  But  sweet  are 
these  pains  to  the  heart,  and  I  ardently  cherish  them.  What  is  the  life 
of  all,  but  its  departure ;  and  what  its  departure,  but  its  return  !  Higher 
nnty,  aad  more  ^ioriOtts  does  it  return,  aod  we  with  it ;  for  the  spirit  in  us 
is  the  same,  which  has  hitherto  invariably  accompanied  it  from  step  to 
Step,  aod  will  cootinue  to  follow  it  inseparaUy  to  all  eieroity.  '* 


# 
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A  Sketch  ofihe  Rtoolutums  of  Medical  'ScUwi,  and  Vitv}s  r dative  t$ 
the  R^m.  By  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Member  of  the  Natural 
Institute,  &c.  Translated  from  the  "French,  with  Notes,  by 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.  D.    London,  1606.    8vo.  p.  220. 

nPHE  original  of  this  very  interesting  work  has  already  passed 
-^  our  ordeal ;  and  certainly  nor  one  has  come  out  more  pure 
and  unspotted.  We  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  it  will  be 
received  with  gratitude  and  applause,  by  men  of  refined  and  cul- 
tivated minds,  by  the  scholar,  and  the  philosophical  physician* 
It  teaches  us,  indeed,  but  too  plainly,  that  we  have  done  those 
things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  imdone  those  thingf 
%ve  ought  to  have  dene  -,  but  not  that  thero  Is  no  help  in  us. 
vet.  in.  )«o.  10.  Q  Xh* 
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The  review  of  the  revolutions  of  our  srience  is  calculated  to  in- 
form us  of  our  errors  \  and  the  philosophical  views  of  our  author, 
relative  to  the  reform,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  novum  or^ 
ganum  mcdicina.  Disgusted  with  the  selfish  and  narrow  views 
•of  those  who  have  so  lately  dignified  with  the  name  of  medical 
ffeform,  a  pitiful  plan  for  'the  good  of  the  trade,  the  reader 
must  Him  with  delight  to  die  philosophical  views  of  the  elo- 
quent Cabanis,  views,  which  lead  to  the  substantial  reform  of 
the  science  itself.  We  congratulate,  tlicrefore,  the  real  friends 
of  medic?.!  science,  on  the  appearance  of  an  English  translation 
of  the  «  Coup  d'oeil  sur  les  revolutions,  et  sur  la  reforme  de 
la  medecine."  But  having  already  laid  before  our  readers  an 
analysis  of  the  work  itself,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  translator.  We  have  seldom,  indeed,  seen  a 
more  successful  translation  than  this.  Dr  Henderson  has  not 
only  every  where  preserved  the  sense  of  his  author,  but  he  has  pre- 
served also  his  spirit,  and  we  may  add  his  eloquence  $  and  this 
he  has  done  so  happily,  that  we  forget  we  are  perusing  a  trans- 
lation. 

The  following  observations  of  Cabanis'on  the  relations  of  me- 
dicine and  moral  philosophy,  which  we  also  quote  because  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  also  the  merits 
of  tlie  translator. 

<<  The  necessity  of  searching,  io  the  physical  constitudoD  of  roan,  for 
the  means  of  directing  and  improving  the  huntan  mind,  is  proved  from  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  tl^t  connect,  with  the  developemcnt  of 
certain  organs,  the  formation,  and  often  sudden  formation  of  certain  pro« 
p^.^nsitics,  and  of  the  particular  ideas  that  relate  to  these  propensities  ;  and 
fro.n  the  attentive  study  of  the  moral  effects  produ<%d  by  certain  halnts  of 
regimen,  by  ceruin  diseases,  by  ceruin  original  peculiarities  of  organiza- 
tion, or  by  certain  accidental  states  of  the  living  system. 

<<  Take,  for  example,  the  infant  whom  the  fickleness  of  his  tastes  hur* 
*rle8  incessantly  from  end  ot^ct  to  another.  Do  not  his  half  formed  maiN 
ners,  his  lively  but  unconnected  ideas,  present  a  fiuthful  copy,  if  we  may 
»o  cxpiess  ourselves,  of  the  style  in  which  nature  lias  sketched  the  outlines 
i)f  his  life ; — of  his  quick  but  imperfect  digestion  ;  of  his  frequent,  unequal, 
itnd  irregular  pulse  ?  Are  not  the  characteristic  features  of  the  infancy  of 
our  physical  frame  all  exemplified  in  theinfancy  of  our  moral  constitutiou  ? 
'And  can  we  suppose  that  the  bt«er  will  be  aflfectcd  by  agents,  that  db  not 
cyjtvt  an  immediate  influence  upon  tlie  functions  of  the  du^ent  organs  and 
general  movements  of  the  system  ? 

«  Observe  chat  youth,  vdio,  haunted  by  a  vague  uneasiness,  continually 
absoibed  in  reverie,  and  melted  to  tears  by  the  sightest  emotions,  begins 
to  find  ideas  in  his  imagination,  and  desires  in  his  heart,  which  befoiie 
verc  unknown.  At  the  sanie  time  that  the  flame  of  passion  is  kindling  in 
his  breast,  that  his  mind  lays  eager  hold  of  every  thing  around  it,  and  pursues 
every  novel  object,  his  stature,  his  features,  manners,  looks,  and  sound  of 
voice,  acc^uire  a  dlflerent  eharacter.    His  deportment  becomes  more  firm'and 

impetaous; 
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impetuous ;  his  physiognomy^  though  still  very  delicate,  assumes  a  more 
animated  cast ;  his  cheeks  oftea  change  colour,  his  eyes  express  both  de« 
sires,  and  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  their  aim. — It  is  then  only 
that  nature  makes  him  sensible  to  the  language  of  passion,  which  speaks  to 
his  heart,  and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  .which  he  accordingly  very  soon 
ac(}uire8.  Do  not  his  ideas,  his  moral  and  his  physical  (£5 positions  all 
evidently  agree  ?  and  are  not  the  changes  that  have  made  him  m  a  manner 
a  new  being,  solely  dependent  Ujpoil  the  developement  of  a  system  of  or- 
gans, which,  till  then,  had  remained  inert,  add  which^  for  the  most  party 
had  scarcely  attracted  his  attention  ? 

**  Perhaps  this  period  produces  still  more  important  and  remarkable 
chants  in  females.  In  them,  the  relations  of  the  moral  and  physical  con*, 
stituuons  are  distinguished  by  features  apparently  more  delicate  and  super- 
ficial, but,  in  reality,  more  characteristic  and  profound.  A  young  girl, 
whose  organs  begin  to  be  roused  from  the  dormant  state  in  wliich  they 
had  remamed  during  early  age,  does  not  move  a  step,  does  'not  speak  a 
word,  does  not  cast  a  look,  that  retains  the  character  of  infancy :  the  change 
is  so  evident,  as  to  strike  tlie  most  inattentive  observer.  The  timidity, 
embarrassment,  and  caprice  in  her  behaviour,  which  she  in  vain  strives  to  con- 
ceal ;  her  vague  and  uncertain  looks,  that  give  place  to  an  expression  which 
seems  to  dread  discovery,  and  to  a  fire  which  breaks  forth  with  more  violence 
the  more  that  she  labours  to  disguise  and  conceal  it ;  all  these  circumstances 
united  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind,  with  regard  to  the  revolution  in 
the  systom  that  has  just  been  effected,  with  regard  to  that  important  ope* 
ration  of  nature,  which  announces  and  produces  changes  of  still  more  es- 
sential importance  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  her  plan.  That  bosom, 
the  ufidulations  of  .which  so  often  describe  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
which,  at  first  sight, ^cems  designed  only  for  afl  object  of  soft  desires,  be- 
comes now  fitted,  according  to  3ie  admirable  provision  of  nature,  fpr  pre* 
paring  tlie  food  of  a  new  bein^,  whom  these  same  desires  are  destined  to 
call  into  life.  Thus,  a  whole  system  of  organs,  the  source  of  the  most 
lively  passions,  and  the  influence  of  which  not  only  modifies  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  but  also  gives  birdi  to  so  many  new  ideas  and  moral 
sentiments  before  unknown  is,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  nothing  more  tiian 
the  napans  by  which  she  insures  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  human  race. 

**  Observe,  too,  in  mature  age,  in  what  manrier  the  regularity  of  the 
pulse,  the  permanent  energy  of  tlie  functions,  and  the  inveteracy  of  tht* 
diseases  of  the  system,  correspond  with  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  dispo- 
sition, with  the  more  steady  ideas,  and  less  lively,  but  more  profound  and 
indelible  passions  of  manhood. 

*«  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  frigid  body  of  the  old  man,  and  mark 
if  that  regular  but  slow  circulation,  those  blunt,  and  in  a  manner  infantile 
sensations ;  those  diseases,  for  the  mostpartof  a  pMegmatic  chantcter,  and 
of  which  nature  seems  hardly  to  dare  to  undertake  the  lesolution,  do  not 
afford  the  faithful  image  of  that  Urdy  flow  of  ideas,  of  those  puerile  and 
irresglute  desires,  and  of  that  repugnance  to  form  designs  which  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  hope  to  accomplish,  which  all  charaaerize  the  decline  of 
life.  In  short,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  old  man  aifbrds  both  the 
ipdic^tion  and  the  picture  of  a  mind,  which,  contracting  by  degrees  within 
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itself,  prq>ares  for  Hddiog  a  final  adieu  to  existepce,  by  the  mott  lamentable 
of  all  sacrificeSf  by  disengaging  itself  from  its  social  afiectioot* 

^  In  the  diflerent  asylums  which  have  been  instituted  ibr  the  reception 
of  lunaticsy  in  those,  too,  which  tl)e  legislature  appropriates  to  the  con* 
linement  of  criminals,  whose  errors  are  bkit  a  8})ecie8  of  insanity,  you  ma]| 
£od  numerous  proofs,  perhaps  still  more  striking,  of  those  constant  rela- 
tions between  the  physic^il  and  moral  constitution  of  man.  From  thtir  in* 
spection  you  may  learn,  that  criminal,  habits^  and  aberrations  of  reaaont 
afe  always  accompanied  by  certain  organical  peculiarities,  manifested  in  the 
external  fonh  of  the  body,  m  the  features,  or  in  the  physiognomy.  And 
you  must  rensairk,  ^h  the  satisfaction  wUch  benevolent  minds  always  fisel 
at  such  a  discovery,  that  these  two  species  of  disorders  are  frequently 
Uended,  and  are  always  more  or  lesa  intimately  connected  together. — ^I 
confine  myself  purposely  to  these  most  striking  examples,  the  sufcyects  of 
which  are  constantly  before  our  eyesr  and  may  be  tbere&re  so  easily  cx« 
amined. 

*<  The  physiologist,  tben»  vill  in  fiiture  be  obliged  to  collect  vith  care 
all  the  facts  relative  to  tliese  points,  which  the  study  of  man  in  a  state  of 
health  and  disease  can  supply,  and  their  results  will  form  the  basis  of  all 
the  moral  sciences.  Henceforth  no  one  can,  with  propriety,  undertake 
to  illustrate  these  subjects,  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  exact  and  circum- 
suntial  kqowled^rv  ot  the  connexion  between  jjood  or  bad  nhysical  habit% 
and  good  or  bad  intellectual  and  moi-al  dispositions.  It  is  by  these  meant 
alone,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  how  to  improre  the  one  by  the  other  i 
it  is  upon  these  principles  that  we  must  found  the  rules  of  their  improre*-' 
ment ;  \^'hether  we  address  ourselves  merely  to  individuals,  in  order  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  augmenting  tlieir  happiness ;  or  point  out  to  whole 
communities,  the  means  ot  tumioe  to  the  best  account  all  the  advantagee 
of  their  lot.  It  is,  b  fine,  accor(ung  to  such  viewst*  that  we  shall  be  en-* 
abled  to  trace,  with  certainty,  the  plan  of  a  jg;radually  increasing  state  of 
prosperity,  of  which  men  of  reflection  and  phiknthropy  have  hitherto,  per« 
haps,  only  shewn  the  possibility,  without  iorming  to  tfae^kselyes  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  means  that  ought  to  conduct  mankind  to  it.. 

*<  The  method  of  rational  empiricism^  which  collects  fiiets  in  order  to 
class  them,  by  poinung  out  the  laws  which  govern  their  relations  to  each 
other,  admits  of  a  complete  application  to  physiology.  A  number  qf  ob> 
servauons  have  been  already  made  :-^tliese  must  lie  connected  in  a  natural- 
order.  Others  remain  to  be  made :-— and  these  we  may  sometimes  indicate 
by  anticipation.  In  particular,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  carefully,  in 
what  design,  and  b^  what  methods,  all  incjuiries  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
made,  so  as  to  prove'  successful ;  and  in  what  manner  the  condnsiens 
ought  to  be  deduced,  so  as  to  prove  ceitain ;  h^  what  charaipteristics  we 
may  be  able  inunediately  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  these  c(Hiclu8ioQs  ; 
andf  in  what  manner  it  is  cxpedi^^nt  to  connect  them  with  th^se  which  al« 
ready  form  tlie  basis,  or  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  in  order  that 
thev  oiay  serve  mutually  to  cgj  i  cct  mA  illustrate  each  other.  ''    p.  507*13*^ 
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Mfdical  and  Chirutgical  Sociehf  of  London.  fj^ 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, March  2d,  at  their  apartih^nts  ia  Vendam  Buildings,  Gray's 
Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year^  when  two  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  six  of  the 
Council,  having  gone  out  by  lot,  the  feltowing  Gentieqien  were 
fleeted  : — 

William  SaundcH,  M.  IX  F.  R.  S.  tlyskian  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  PresidenU 
Vtce-Prutdentt. 
William  Babiojrton,  M.  1).  F.  R.  S.  Ph/siclan  to  Cuy*s  Hospital. 
5ir  Walter  Far'quhar,  Bart.  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Prwce  of  Wales. 
John  Abemediy,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Bartholomew's 

Hospital. ' 
James  Wjkon,  Esq.  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Windmill  Street. 
Astley^Cooper,  {lsq«  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Treasurer^ 

Secreianet, 
John  Yelloly,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  XSeneral  Dispensary  and  the  Hon. 

Artillery  Company. 
Charles  Rochemont  Aiken,  Esq. 
Alexander  Marcet,  M.  D.  Physician  to  Ouy's  Hospital,  Foreign  $ecre* 

tary. 

CounclL 


•Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Thomas  Bateman,  M.'  D.  F.  L.  S. 

Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensa* 

ry  and  the  Fever  Institution. 
-Gilbert  Blane,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Phy. 

sician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
'Henry  Cline,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St 

Thomas's  Hospital. 
James  Curry,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  Phy. 

sician  tb  Guy's  Hospital. 
John  Sichaid  Farre,  M.  D. 


William  Lambe,  M.  D, 

James  Moore,  Esq. 

Henry  Revel  Reynolds,  M.  IL 
F.  R.  S.  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  Ring« 

James  Shaw,  M.  D. 

Christopher  Stangcr,  M.  D.  Physi- 
cian to  the  Foundling  Hospital^ 
and  Gresham  Professor  of  Phy- 
sic. 

H.  L.  Tlioma?,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Q  3  Quartady 
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Qiiorterhf  Report  of  Disease/  treated  at  the  PVBLIC  DlSPENSAXr^ 
(near  Carey^reet)^  London^  from  SOth  November  1806,  to  2Sth 
February  1807. 


No.  of 
Cates. 

Qoaruna i 

Syaochus  • |.  22 

Typhus     . 7 

Febris  paerperilit    •     •     •     •      i 

Febris  infaotum 4 

Ophthalmia i 

Catacjthus ^  •     •     .85 

PeripneurooDU    •      •     •      •      XI 

•     ■  notha    ...    5 

Cynancbe  tooslllarif      ...     6 

Scarlaiipa  Apginos^    •     •    .     i 


Ko.of 
CaKs. 

Urticaria   .......     2 

Erysipelas . 3 

Herpes  zoster i 

Rheuroattsmus   •     .    •     .    •    lo 
Arthritis  rhcuroatica      ...     7 

Apoplexia •     2 

Hydrocephalus     .     .     «      •     i 

Deotitio 2 

Pertussis  • 6 

Dyseoteria     ••....  15 


CHaomc  DisBASBs, 


No.  of 

CWA, 

Cephalsa 23 

Asthepia ^     •  22 

Dyspepsia 12 

Gastrodynia  *• li 

Hxmatemests 2 

Hypochondriasis      .     .     •    .     i 

Icterus 2 

Dolores  hepatic!      •      .     •     •     5 

Enterodyoia 5 

Diarrhoea '•     it 

Ascarides     .  ' 3 

X.unibricus     » i 

Constipatio     ••••'..     3 

Marasmus 12 

Hxmorrhois  .  \  .  .  •  .  i 
Catarrh  us  chronicMS     .     •     •     85 

Ast}inia .2 

Haemoptysis  and  Phthisis  .  •  25 
Hectica  adolescentium  .  .  .  i 
Chorea  •     .     •     .     •     •    x 

Hysteria    ........     3 

Epilepsia 3 

Paralysis  saturnina  .  .  .  .  i 
Rheumatismus  chronicus  .  .18 
Lumbago    •...•..     7 


Napf 

Gates. 

Pleurodyne     •.*•••.  5 

Palpitatip     ••••••  2 

Hemiplegia     ......  i 

Hydrops    ...     ....  6 

Ascites 3 

Anasarca   .......  2 

Amenorrhoea    •           ...  6 

Menorrhagia 4 

L'eucorrhqpa |i 

Dolores  uteri 6 

Cancer  uteri     ..•«..  2 

Nephralgia      .•••••  9 

Dysuria  calculosa    ....  4 

Catarrhus  vesica      •      .     .     .  i 

hchuri^  vesicals     ....  I 

Scrofula     . 3 

Contusa i 

Scabies 7 

Lepra i 

Psoriasis '2 

Impetigo    .......  9 

Prurigo 5 

Porrigo 3 

Gutta  rofea    •    .    ^    .    .    •  2 

The 
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The  same  state  of  the  weather,  which  prevailed  during  the  lati 
ter  half  of  November,  continued,  with  scarcely  any  variation, 
through  the  whole  of  December^  viz.  a  constant  south-west 
wind }  the  temperature  about  50^  during  the  day,  and  not  once 
descending,  even  in  the  night,  to  the  freezing  point  \  and  there 
were  only  six  or  seven  days  of  the  month  without  rain.  The 
new  year  commenced  with  eight  days  of  moderate  frost;  but 
through  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  weather,  though 
subject  to  some  great  vicissitudes,  has  been  above  the  medium 
temperature  of  winter.  Frost  and  snow  occurred  tliree  or  four 
times,  but  did  not  continue  above  two  days.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  stood  at  13^,  and  some 
snow  fell  \  on  the  14th  it  rose  to  47^  ;  and  on  several  days  there 
has  been  a  variation  of  IS  degrees  in  the  24  hours.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  have  been  westerly^  with  some  heavy  gales. 

The  number  of  applicants  at  the  Dispensary,  during  the  last 
<]uarter,  has  been  great,  amounting  to  547.  It  is  wonhy  of  re- 
mark, that  during  the  uniformly  mild  and  wet  weather  of  Decem-r 
ber,  only  142  of  this  number  were  put  on  tlie  books,  although 
observations  on  the  unwMesomeness  of  the  season  were  heard  uni- 
versally. During  the  vicissitudes  of  January,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants amounted  to  217 ;  and  in  February  to  188.;  and  this  in- 
crease was  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of  catarrhal  and.  puir 
monic  affections.  For  the  cases  of  pulmonic  disease,  treated  in 
in  December,  were  42  ;  in  January  100  j  and  in  February  68  in 
number.  These  facts  correspond  with  the  observations  of  ;;U 
intelligent  physicians  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  although 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  vulgar  opinion.  <<  No  weather, '' 
Dr  Fothergill  has  remarked,  <<  is,  in  common,  so  little  produc- 
tive of  acute  and  fatal  diseases,  as  the  nvarm  and  the  moisty  nor 
any  so  dangerous,  in  tliese  respects,  as  the  opposite  *•" 

The  metropolis  continues  almost  entirely  free  from  contagious 
diseases.  A  slight  fever,  of  short  duration,  has  prevailed,  espe- 
cially among  young  people,  which  I  have  noticed  under  the  title 
of  synochus.  Slight  headach  and  shivering,  followed  by  a  mo- 
derate increase  of  heat  in  the  skin,  and  pains  in  thp  loins  anc| 
limbs,  the  pulse  being  increased  to  90  or  100,  the  tongue  con- 
siderably furred,  sometimes  with  a  brown  line  down  the  middle^ 
the  bowels  invariably  disposed  to  constipation,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  have  been 
the  symptoms  which  occurred  in  this  complaint.  In  the  majori- 
ty of  cases,  one  or  two  gentle  doses  of  calomel  completely  remov- 

q4  cd 
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ed  the  disorder  in  three  or  fottr  days.  In  a  feW|  it  has  emtintwd 
for  two  or  three  weeks  \  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  wkhoof 
putting  on  the  typhoid  appearance,  it  eitefkied  to  two,  thrcey  or 
more,  individuals  in  a  family.  Four  of  the  cases,  denomiilated 
typhus,  were  nearly -of  this  sort  in  the  beginning )  and  occurred  in 
four  children,  two  of  whom  were  attacked  about  thre«  weeks  after 
the  other  two.  A  fifth  case  of  typhus,  was  apparently  Ae  eofl- 
sequence  of  a  gangrenous  ulcer  on  the  leg.  It  is  ettremely  dif- 
ficult to  decide  on  the  probability  of  any  case  of  fever  extending 
itself  by  contagion  \  since  this  tendency  is  not  proportioiiate  to 
the  malignity  of  its  symptoms.  I  have  several  times  had  oec*-^ 
sipn  to  observe  sporadic  cases  of  typhus,  which  hate  terminated 
fatally,  from  which  no  second  individual  suffered,  even  in  a  close 
apartment  \  while  in  others,  in  which  the  sen^orium  was  nev^  af« 
fected,  nor  the  tongue  foul,  the  disease  has  spread  through  3 
whole  family  in  succession. 

The  smart  fro8ts>  short  as  their  duration  was,  proved  fafcd  to 
aome  of  diose  who  are  subject  to  returns  of  pulmonic  complaints 
in  the  winter.  After  suflFering  a  few  days  under  their  usual  cough 
and  dyspnoea,  by  accidental  exposure,  or  by  a  sudden  change  of 
the  atmospheric  temperature,  a  low  inflammation  is  induced, 
which  speedily  goes  on  to  an  effusion  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
The  breathing  becomes  necessarily  short  and  laborious,  and  is 
performed  with  great  heaving  of  the  ribs  and  shoulders,  from  an 
endeavour  to  enlarge  the  chest  in  all  its  dimensions.  The  coun^^ 
tenance,  which  is  sometimes  slightly  flushed,  but  commonly  of  a 
dirty,  leaden  hue,  is  expressive  of  extreme  anxiety  and  distress. 
The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  oppressed.  The  skin  is  cold,  and 
slightly  damp.  The  patient  complains  chiefly  of  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation and  stricture  in  the  chest,  and  sometimes  of  severe  head* 
*  ach ;  but  is,  in  some  cases,  unable  to  refer  his  sufferings  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  very 
unfavourable  omen.  He  labours  much  with  his  cough  \  but  the 
expectoration  affords  him  little  relief.  If  the  symptoms  are  not 
speedily  relieved,  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  sometimes  with* 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflamma* 
tory  action.  A  large  blister,  early  applied,  frequently  stops  the 
progress  of  the  complaint ;  but  in  the  latter  stage  of  it,  the  skin 
is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stimulus  of  cantharides ;  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  which  I  have  seen,  under  these  circum- 
stances, blisters  have  failed  in  their  operation,  or  only  produced  a 
vesication  after  a  second  or  third  has  been  applied.  As  general 
blood-letting  is  prohibited  by  experience  in  such  cases,  the  failure 
of  a  blister  is  always  unfavourable  \  partly  because  time  is  lost, 

and 
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and  partly,  because  it  implies  an  advancement  of  the  disease  to  an 
unmanageable  condition. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  a  pain 
of  the  head  was  the  most  distressing  symptom.  In  the  majority 
of  these  cases,  the  headach  was  connected  with  a  derangement  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bowels  \  as  costiveness^  indigestion,  gastro^ 
dynia,  &c.  The  pain,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  fixed  in  thd 
forehead,  ot  at  the  occiput )  sometimes  relieved,  and  sometimes 
aggravated,  by  taking  food  ;  but  is  generally  worst  in  the  morn^ 
ing ;  and  often  continues,  with  slight  irregular  remissions,  during 
the  day.  It  is  generally  relieved  by  cardiac  medicines,  combined 
with  a  neutral  salt,  or  aided  by  calomel.  In  some  instances,  tht 
pain  was  obviously  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  integuments  of 
the  head,  or  the  pericranium.  The  pain  is  more  generally  dif- 
fused in  these  cases,  affecting  every  part  of  tlie  head,  or  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  it  \  the  integuments  are  usually  tender,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  combing  is  painful.  This  headach  is  often  increased  in 
the  night,  and  frequently  connected  with  pains  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  one  instance,  when  the  pain  was  removed  from  the 
head,  a  similar  pain  attacked  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles, 
which,  like  the  former,  was  removed  by  the  ordinary  remedies  of 
rheumatism.  Another  species  of  headach  accompanies  that  state 
of  nervous  languor  in  the  constitution,  which  is  termed  asthenia. 
The  pain,  in  such  cases,  is  often  a  throbbing  or  shooting  pain, 
and  is  accompanied,  or  alternates,  with  vertigo,  tremors,  and 
faintness,  with  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  prsccordia,  low-spirits, 
and  cold  perspirations.  Volatile  medicines,  with  cordials  and 
bitters,  are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  A  headach  of  this 
sort  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  chlorosis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  general  alarm  spread  through 
the  metropdis,  in  consequence  of  reports  that  a  number  of  peo* 
pie  had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  The  alarm  was  probably  not 
altogether  destitute  or  foundation  \  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  reports  were  monstrously  exaggerated.  Only  one  authenti- 
cated case  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject  has  come  to 
my. knowledge  )  an  account  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  apo- 
thecary who  attended,  and  transmitted  to  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  by  Mr  Hatchctt,  who  also  saw  the  patient.  The 
case  occurred  in  a  girl  at  Hammersmith,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  bite,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

London^  Feb.  28.  1807.  T.  Bateman. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM. 

•*  To  Dr  Hauisos. 
«  Sir, 
<<  I  am  directed  by  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Irew 
land,  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Report  made  to  them  by 
a  committee  of  their  members,  to  whom  were  referred  your  letters,  and  the 
plan  of  medical  reform ;  and  I  am  desired  to  request,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  the  said  Report  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Col- 
lege on  that  subjecL  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
fumble  servant, 

**  Hugh  Ferguson,  Regif{ter* 
•  By  order  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
•*  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland, 
•«  Dublin,  December  12,  1806." 

««  REPORT. 

«*  Your  Committee,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  capers  received 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  at  the  house  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  beg  leave  to  report,  That 

•*  The  important  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  due  exercise  of 
medicine  and  the  health  of  the  j)ublic,  with  the  experience  of  those  coun* 
tries  where  the  progress  of  medical  science  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  protection  affi)rded  to  its  cultivators,  evidently  point  out  that  medicine 
should  be  professed  by  persons  suitaUy  educated  ;  and  that  the  branches  of 
physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  sUould  be  practised,  as  far  as  existing  cir* 
curastances  will  admit,  dibtinctly  from  each  other. 

**  But  it  is  evident  that  complete  ircgulanty  prevails,  both  in  profession 
and  practice ;  for  not  only  is  the  necessary  separation  of  the  profi*ssion 
little  observed,  but  also  persons  who  have  not  received  any  education  to 
qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  subordinate  branches  of  medicinev  act  as 
physicians,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  well  instructed  practitioners :  and 
tliat,  though  means  have  been  successfully  devised  for  protecting  from  en- 
croachment  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity,  that  of  physic  is  still  open 
to  every  intruder. 

**  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  state  tlie  irregularities  which  appear  to 
them  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  causes  and  injurious  conse- 
quences of  such  irregularities,  and  the  means  necessary  for  their  correction 
or  removal. 

"  The  principal  iiYegularity  seems  to  originate  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
discrimination  between  the  respective  duties  and  privileges  of  physiciaas, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries ;  and  from  the  intinision  of  empirics,  who  exer^ 
cise,  with  little  contioul,  the  duties  of  ^/// the  professions. 

"  In  Ireland,  surgeons  are  very  generally  employed  in  medical  cas?S| 
though  they  often,  from  the  peculiar  and  necessary  mode  of  their  educd* 
tion,  are  not  qualified  for  such  practice.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
hiirtlly  any  distinction  is  made  b-.tween  the  physician  and  tlie  surgeon.  In 
Dublin,  also,  altliou^h  this  evil  does  not  exist  in  the  same  degree,  yet  the 
surgeon  practises  in  c»:scs  purely  meciical,  cLiims  the  treatment  of  diseases 
tornicrly  considered  to  lit  within  the  ptoviucc  of  the  physician,  and  thinks 

it 
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it  hk  right  to  be  called  io  to  consultation  in  cases  strictly  medical»  where 
the  physician  was  first  employed}  thereby  affecting  to  controui  his  practice. 

<<  Apothecaries  also  continually  act  as  physicians^  and  receive  fees,  which 
are  regularly  stated  by  their  corporation,  with  injury  to  the  public,  and  re* 
gular  practitioner,  since  their  education  is  limited  almost  totally  to  the  ope* 
rations  of  pharmacy,  and  cannot  qualify  them  to  distinguish  and  treat  ois* 
eases ;  and  their  absence  from  their  proper  business,  while  engaged  abroad* 
frequently  defeau  the  intention  of  the  physician  towards  his  patient»  by  oc* 
casioning  various  neglects  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

^  With  regard  to  quacks,  whose  gross  ignorance  is  notorious,  though 
their  aumber  is  not  so  great  m  this  country  as  in  England,  yet  they  do 
much  mischief,  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  and  distri- 
buring  their  nostrums* 

<<  Other  irregularities  remain  to  be  mentioned,  arising  from  the  improvi* 
dent  facility  with  which  degrees  are  obtained  from  certain  Scotch  univei> 
sities,  upon  a  certificate  merely,  and  without  any  previous  education.  The 
same  evil  prevails  with  respect  to  testimonials,  so  readily  granted  to  ac- 
coucheurs, unqualified  to  practise  medicine,  from  Iying-in4i08pitals  and 
^achers  in  midwifery,  who  thus  acquire  certain  introduction  to  families  and 
general  medical  practice. 

<<  The  causes  of  these  irregularities  seem  to  youi"  Committee  to  arise, 
1st,  From  want  of  competent  restrictive  powers  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland  to  prevent  the  intiusion  of  unqualified  persons  into  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

<<  2dlv,  The  almost  exclusive  possession  of  county  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  medical  insdtutions,  by  surgeons  who,  through  parliamentary  ar- 
rangements, are  made  necessary  to  such  estiblishments,  and  their  attend- 
ance insured  by  salaries ;  although  it  appears,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  diseases  admitted  there  are  purely  medicaC 
and  therefore  such  as  the  surgeon,  by  his  education,  has  not  been  instructed 
to  treat. 

<<  3dly,  A  want  of  the  appointment  of  physicians  to  the  medical  chari* 
table  institudons,  conjointly  with  the  attending  surgeons.  . 

^  4thly,  A  want  of  the  appointment  of  physicians  in  the  army  medical 
department,  to  act  conjoindy  with  the  surgeons,  who,  by  filling  solely  such 
situations,  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  tlie  leading  men  in  the 
country,  who  hold  military  stations. 

^*  5thly,  The  want  of  a  medical  hall,  library,  and  endowments,  similar 
to  those  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  physicians  might  meet,  to  for- 
ward the  purposes  of  medical  Knowledge,  and  promote  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  profession.  ' 

«♦  6thly,  The  granting  of  licenses  or  certificates  by  teaching,  in  mid- 
wifery (which  in  their  operation  become  virtually  diplomas),  importing  that 
those  who  have  such,  are  entitled  to  act  as  accoucheurs,  although  they  may 
not  have  received  a  regular  professional  education,  or  possess  any  legal 
qualification  authorizing  them  to  practise  either  medicine  or  surgery. 

«*  7thly,  The  want  of  a  regular  inspection  of  medicines,  weights,  and 
measures,  kept  in  apothecaries'  shops,  by  physicians  appointed  to  discharge 
that  duty. 

**  8thly,  The  want  of  properly  defined  laws  in  charitable  institution* 
for  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pauents,  and  for  discriminat- 
ing bctU'ccn  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

w  Serious 
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««  SeruyOfcofiseqaetieeiiiriU  be  the  result  of  the  d^ftsfioii^  the 

public  ifiterestt  wHl  materiAllj  wSkx^  dnce  it  muftt  htppeiii  thM  from  bca- 
pabiltty  of  discrimination  without  i  guide  to  direct,  attd  imposed  upon  \yj 
chat  presumptaoiia  confideoce  which  too  frequently  accompanies  igooraiice» 
individitdls  will  confound  the  unqualified' pretender  with  the  informed  and 
well  educated  physician  $  that  practitioners  of  regukr  education  and  cor* 
lect  manners^  will  be  deprived  of  that  public  confidence  to  which  they  are 
no  justly  entitled  \  and  that  medicine  will  gradually  ceaie  to  be  considered 
as  an  object  of  pursuit  deserririg  the  attention  ^  men  of  scientific  acooirew 
ffients  or  mental  ability  \  frnd  that  a  profession  hitherto  deemed  liberal  and 
honourable^  which  has  materially  benefited  mankiikl  by  important  discover 
riea  and  tmproTementa,  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  decline. 

^  The  remedies  for  such  important  evils  are  to  be  sought  for  by  means 
likely  to  gaia  the  approbation  of  the  pubiici  without  which,  nothing  effec- 
tual can  ht  accomplished*    Your  Committee,  therefore^  propose, 

"  i5t,  That  the  powers  of  the  College  of  Physicians  be  extended,  by 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  their  charter  by  act  of  Pafliament,  the  profi- 
aions  of  the  charter  being  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  existing  difhculues. 

«  adljff  The  adoption  of  article  1st  of  Dr  Harrisoii's  Plan,  which  limits 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  graduates  in  medicine.* 

^  jdly,  The  holding  out  inducements  to  country  praetitioner*  to  be- 
come licentiates  of  tlie  College  of  FhysiciaDi.  Physicians  so  licensed,  to 
be  entitled  Extra-Licentiates. 

"  4thly,  The  publication  of  a  list  twice  in  the  year,  of  all  those  who 
hate  become  licentiates,  or  extra^licentiates,  in  six  or  more  newspapers 
through  the  cotintry. 

**  5thly,  The  adoption  of  means  likely  to  procure  the  appointment,  to 
county  hospitalsi  and  other  charitable  institutions,  of  physicians,  members 
of  the  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  surgeons,  and  to  insure  the  attend- 
ance of  tha  physicians  by  salaries. 

'*  6tk]y,  A  parliamentary  grant  for  completing  an  hospital,  in  which 
clinical  lectures,  subservient  to  a  school  of  medicine,  may  be  given,  and  in 
which  a  library  may  be  established  for  the  use  of  students,  conformable  to 
the  tenor  of  the  act  40th  of  the  King  (I800)  ;  the  fund  appi-opriated  by 
that  act  hatinjor  hitherto  proved  insufficient  for  those  purposes. 

"  ythly.  The  appointment  of  physicians  in  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment  in  Ireland. 

*  "  8thly,  The  providing  a  hall,  for  the  members  of  the  College  to  meet, 
furnished  with  a  library  and  other  means  of  promoting  medical  science. 

pthly,  That  no  man  should  practise  midwifcrj  who  is  not  regularly  rdu*. 
catcd  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  according  to  the  new  regula* 
lions ;  who  sliali  not  have  practised  half  a  year  in  a  lying-tn-hospital ;  and 
who  shall  not  hare  received  a  license  fi  omtlie  College  of  Physicians  for 
that  purpose. 

"  lOthly,  The  appoindng  of  inspectors  of  apothecaries'  shops,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  so  modifying  the  obli- 
gation to  be  uken  by  them  as  to  suit  it  to  present  circumstances. 

"  Iithly,  That  the  exemplification  of  patents  for  quack  medicines  be 
regulated  otherwise  than  heretofore ;  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  be 
made  acquainted,  in  a  aatisfacicry  nianncr,  ^vith  the  composition  of  the 

preparation  ,* 
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yreparadon  |  and  that  the  patentee  shall  bare  the  eyclosife  right  to  tfa« 
profit3  of  the  sales  but  for  a  limited  time. 

<<  latbly*  Tha  adoption  of  rules  for  the  admission  and  discharp,  with 
regolarityi  of  patientgj  in  pedical  and  other  cbaritabb  mstituuopi,  and  for 
iiiscrimiaating  between  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

**  Your  Committee  have  thus  stated  the  principal  iiregularities  which 
f  reY^  in  medical  practice  ;  their  causes,  and  the  means  which  seem  to 
uiem  necessary  for  their  correction.  Hiey  conclude  by  observing,  that 
however  great  the  abuses,  or  deep  (aid  the  causes  which  produce  tben^ 
imich  may  be  done  towards  their  removal ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  are  con- 
fident,  that  present  circumstances  will  materially  contribute,  if  assisted  by 
CO-9per9tioQ  and  uaaniraity  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  '* 


VACCINATION. 

J'uiSc  DUpms0ry^  Edinturgh.    Report  tf  (h  SfnyiQP^  pfth 
Vaccine  lustitutim* 

Th9  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution  haw  much  pleaiurs  in  layisg 
before  the  Managers  the  following  statement  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
Taccination  at  this  establishment.    There  were  inoculattd^ 

From  February  i8qi  to  February  1809,  506 

Ditto         180a  to  Ditto       1803s  698 

Diuo  1803  to  Ditto 
Ditto  4  804- to  Ditto 
Ditto  1805  to  Ditto 
Ditto         1806  to  Ditto 

Total  7140 

Of  those  inoculated  during  the  latter  years,  many  are  the  children  of 
f  arentf  who  had  others  also  inoculated  at  this  institution  two,  three,  four, 
4od  five  years  ago.  These  parents  have  informed  us,  that  their  children 
have  been  often  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  natural  small-pox,  since 
being  t^ccinattd,  without  beine  infected,  or  suffering  the  smallest  incon- 
venience, especially  about  twelve  months  ago,  when  that  disease  was  very 
freouent  in  many  parts  of  this  city ;  and  the^  further  inlbrm  us,  that  these 
children  have  never  had  any  obstinate  eruptioosy  or  any  other  eon^aint, 
which  could  be  atuibutcd  to  the  cow-pox. 

The  surgeons  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  managers  and  of  the 
Ij^faiics  to  &  discoveries  made  at  this  institneion,  in  the  taSie  of  conduct^ 
mg  the  inoculation  of  eow-pox,  more  parttcularljr  in  tlia  mode  of  pi>opa« 
gaung  the  cow-pox,  by  using  the  cnist  of  the  veside  after  it  falls  from  the 
anqn ;  %wA  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  a  constitutional  affection  by  a  double 
ipocuhilion ;  both  of  which  ard<idetatled  at  length  by  Mr  Bryce,  in  his 
observations  on  tlie  cow-pox,  published  in  1809.  By  using  the  ciust,,th« 
cow-pox  has  freejuently  qecn  renewed  at  this  institution,  when  the  flui4 
Tinas  had  been  lost,  from  the  non-attendaaee  of  the  childrci  at  the  proper 

period 


1804, 

1090 

1805, 

>4>9 

1806. 

1654 

<8P7, 

1763 
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period  for  taking  it ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  report  by  Mr  Shoolbred  of 
Calcutta}  that,  by  this  mode  of  using  the  crust,  the  cow-pox  had  also  been 
renewed  at  the  difFercnt  out-stations  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  and  at  Fort  Marlborough',  when  the  virus  had  been 
lost,  and  every  mode  of  transmitting  it  from  Calcutta  had  proved  inef* 
iectual. 

Concerning  the  test  of*  a  constitutional  affection,  our  daily  experience 
convinces  us  of  its  great  practical  utility,  and  renders  us  anxious  thus  to 
recommend  its  general  adoption^  in  conducting  the  Vaccine  Inoculation. 


Wm.  Farquh arson* 
James  B&yce, 
A.  Gillespie, 


\ 


James  Bryce,  I  q„^„,.,^. 

A.  Gillespie,  f  Surgeons. 

J.  Abercrombie,  J 

EJiniurg/jf  Jan*  31* 


*  Among  various  documents  upon  the  progress  of  vaccination 
in  the  British  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  communicat- 
ed by  several  English  physicians  to  Dr  De  Carro,  there  is  a 
translation  of  the  following  letter,  written  in  the  Tamui  Ian- 

rge,  by  a  Bramin^  to  Dr  Anderson,  Fhysician-Geneml  at  Fort 
George. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

<♦  I  beg  leave  to  observe,.for  the  information  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  that  I  have  perused  the  papers  which  you  have  published  on  that 
wonderful,  healthful,  and  immortal  vaccine  matter,  discovei^ed  on  the  nip- 

Sles  and  udders  of  some  cows  in  England,  by  that  illustrious  physician  Dr 
enner,  whereby  the  loathsome,  painful,  and  fatal  smalUpoz  has  been  pre- 
vented from  seizing  many  of  eur  fellow-creatures  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

*'  1  am  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  numbers  of  child- 
ren lierc  have  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  without  any  injury  or 
blemish  whatsoever,  excepting  a  small  spot  at  the  place  where  the  matter 
is  applied,  which  is  commonly  on  the  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  discovery  may  be 
acquired  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  rich  and  honorary,  as  well  as  those  of  low  cast. 

<<  On  this  account,  it  might  be  usehil  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  tenn  co^^pox  being  literally  translated  co* 
mary^  in  the  advertisement  published  in  our  Tamul  language,  whereas, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  drop  of  nectar,  from  the  exul^rant  udders 
of  the  cows  in  England,  and  nowise  similar  to  tlie  humour  discharged 
from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  the  diseased  catde  iq  this  coimtry. 
"  I  remain, "  &c. 

«'  MooperalStreenivasachary.  " 

Dr  De  Carro  knows  that  vaccine  matter  has  been  several  times 

sent  from  Madras,  and  other  towns  of  India,  to  China,  but  no 

direct  accouut  of  its  having  reached  its  destination  has  yet  come 

to 
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to  him.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Dr  Anderson  to 
the  Rev.  Mr  Dubois,  which  is  not  very  favourable :  "  Having 
sent,  **  says  he,  <«  copies  of  the  same  papers  which  you  have  re- 
ceive4  to  Mr  Druihmond^  chief  supercargo  at  Canton,  I  under- 
stood, though  not  from  himself,  that  the  Chinese  received  the 
information  of  exterminating  the  small-pox  with  abhorrence^ 
exclaiming,  that  diey  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  a  disease, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  spare  them  the  painful  task  of 
exposing  their  helpless  infants  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  ** 


Extract  of  a  Letter  on  the  Proposed  House  of  Industry  at  Ncttipgham. 

<<  In  a  populous  manufacturing  town,  a  house  of  industry  must 
always  be  an  object  of  much  importance.  In  Nottingham,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  retreat  for  the  poor,  has  long  been  ^ 
matter  of  much  regret ;  many  charitable  and  well  disposed  pec- 
sons  have  now  offered  their  assistance  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, by  erecting  a  House  of  Industry  upon  a  liberal  and  exten- 
sive scale  ;  and  to  render  their  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  they 
are  anxious  for  the  advice  and  opinions  of  those  most  conversant 
with  institutions  of  this  kind.  Remembering  to  have  seen,  when 
in  Edinburgh,  the  new  Bridewell  \  and  hearing  of  the  excellent 
system  on  which  othes  charities  in  that  city  were  conducted,  I 
am  induced  to  ask  of  you,  eithoir  the  plans,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  plans  of  these  institutions,  both  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  management,  as  any  remarks  on  institu- 
tions of  charity  in  general,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

«<  I  think,  a  request  for  communications,  inserted  by  the  Editor 
under  the  article  of  Medical  Intelligence,  would  procure  many 
valuable  observations  from  your  correspondents  :  it  is  intended  to 
arrange  the  medical  department  with  much  caution  and  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  objects  of  the  institution.  ** 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  Correspondent,  com- 
munications on  these  interesting  subjects  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 


Literary  Notices. 

Dr  Bardsley,  physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  has  in  the 
press^  <<  Clinical  Histories,  chiefly  derived  from  Hospital  practice ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  the  Means  of 
extirpating  Canine  iMadness  from  the  Briti^  Islands.  ^ 

Earl/ 
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lurly  in  the  month  of  April  will  be  published,  handsomely 
srinted  in  four  volumes  octavo,  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Principles  calculated  for  the  Pre^ 
servation  of  Health,  and  the  Attainment  of  Long  Life ;  being  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  practicability  of  condensing,  within  a  narrow 
compass,  the  most  material  information  hitherto  accumulated,  te^ 
garding  the  different  arts  and  sciencesi  or  any  particular  branch 
Uiereof.    By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  B^rt. 

This  day  is  published,  price  48.  in  boards,  Strictures  on  &Ir 
Parkinson's  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  re- 
cently published  in  opposition  to  the  Theory  that  proposes  the 
cooling  Treatment  of  t)iat  Disease  :  To  which  are  added,  in  an 
Appendix,  two  Letters,  addressed  to  Dr  Haygarth,  containing 
Remarks  on  tiie  Opinions  he  has  lately  published  on  Acute 
Rheumatism,  the  use  of  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  Bark  in  that  dis- 
ease, and  on  what  he  terms  <<  Nodosity  of  the  Joints."  By  Ro- 
bert Kinglake,  M.  D.  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Gottingen,  author 
of  a  Dissertation  on  a  New  Theory  of  Goui,  &c.  &c.  and  physi- 
cian at  Taunton* 


Cctnaumicfithns  may  h  addnued  U  th  Editors  rf  the  RdinhtrgS 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  to  ike  care  of  Messrs  CamsiahU  {^ 
Co.  Edinburgh  :  Mf  John  Murrt^y  Fleet  Street,  London  i  or  Messrs 
GUhcrt  and  Hodges,  Dublin. 

Kff.  1 1 .  vill  ie  pulllshed  on  the  first  of  July. 
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BiograpJucal  Sketch  of  Caliper » 

T^BTEK  Campee»  a  celebrated  anatomist,  phjeician^  and  sUrgeoH^ 
-■•  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1722.  His  father  was  a  clergyman^ 
and  bisgrandfath^er  practised  physic,  at  Leyden,  where  his  tamily 
had  long  held  the  most  distinguished  offices  in  the  magistracy* 
Although  his  father  vas  by  profession  a  divine,  yet  his  inclination 
led  hiai  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts)  and  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  mpst  distinguished  men  of  his 
time.  Boefthaave,  Gravcsande^  Muschenbroek,  and  Pe  Moore^ 
were  his  particular  friends :  and  amidst  such  characters  as  these, 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  was  brought  up.  Cam-* 
per  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  good  coilstitutlon  \  and  he  was 
preatly  indebted  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  placed  him 
m  the  midst  of  so  many  eminent  examples.  He  was  early  placed 
by  his  father  under  the  De  Moores  (the  father  and  son),  to  learn 
the  art  of  designing  and  painting,  of  which  he  afterwards  avail- 
ed himself  so  frequently  in  his  anatomical  pursuits,  as  he  was 
VOL.  ni.  NO.  11.  &  sufficiently 
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sufEcicntly  qualified  to  make  drawings  of  such  anatomical  pre- 
parations and  figures  as  he  chose  to  have  engraved*  Most  of 
those  who  cultivate  natural  history,  are  obliged  to  trust  to  others 
for  representing  what  thej  have  seen,  hence  numerous  inaccu- 
racies arise  :  But  Camper  observed  for  himself,  and  he  made 
drawings  of  what  he  saw,  so  that  in  his  plates,  as  well  as  in  his 
descriptions  and  in  his  discourses,  it  is  always  he  who  speaks^ 
it  is  always  his  own  idea  tliat  is  presented  to  the  mind.  The  ad- 
vanced age  of  Boerbaave,  and  the  infirmities  which  afiiicted  bim 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  prevented  him  from  being 
the  teacher  of  his  friend's  son.  Instead  of  Boerbaave,  however^ 
Gaubius>  Van  Rooyen,  and  Albinus,  were  Camper's  masters.  In 
174(>  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine  ; 
and  the  two  inaugural  dissertations  which  he  published  at  that 
time,  are  well  spoken  of  by  Batdinger  and  Haller.  In  one,  he  de- 
clares himself  an  advocate  for  Smith's  theory  of  vision  5  and  in 
the  other,  he  describes  the  canal  of  Petit  in  the  eyes  of  different 
animals  ;  in  both,  he  displayed  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
showed,  that  to  this  he  united  an  acquaintance  with  physics  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  1748  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. The  most  eminent  men  in  London,  at  that  period,  showed 
him  great  attention — ^many  of  them  became  his  teachers.  He  at- 
tended the  hospitals,  and  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery,  midwifery^ 
and  botany ;  and  he  visited  the  most  distinguished  characters  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Having  spent  a  year  in  this  country,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  with  the  same  diligencre 
in  improving  his  knowledge  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  in  form- 
ing connexions  with  the  principal  men  whose  pursuits  were 
similar  to  his  own.  He  visited  the  most  famous  schools  in  Ger- 
*Tiiany  j  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  authors  as  well  as  wtch 
their  works.  He. travelled  in  Switzerland  ;  and  he  made  himself 
known  fo  every  learned  society  in  Europe.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  jhe  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  cf  Physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  at  Petersburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Ber- 
lin, to  most  of  which  societies  he  had  sent  communications. 

Whilst  he  was  on  his  tour  abroad,  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery,  at  Franeker ;  and  in 
1755  he  was  translated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Amsterdam  ;  but  he  quitted  this  situation  in  a  few  years,  and 
retained  the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  that  place.  He  passed 
two  years  at  a  country  residence  in  Friesland,  and  was  then  no- 
minated professor  of  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany,  at 
Gronujgen,  where  he  lived  till  1773.    In  order  to  superintend 
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the  education  of  his  children,  he  removed  to  Franeker  %  and  he 
died  at  the  Hague  of  a  pleurisy,  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  67.  Pub- 
lic affairs  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  Camper's  attention, 
during  the  political  troubles  in  Holland.  He  was  called  by  hid 
countrymen  to  fill  different  civil  offices ;  and,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  v(ras  nominated  one  of  the  Council  of  State,  ana  was 
therefore  obliged  to  live  at  the  Hague.  It  is  customary  in  fo- 
reign universities,  for  the  professors  to  deliver  a  discourse  when 
they  enter  upon  their  academical  office.  The  productions  of 
Camper  in  this  style,  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  ex- 
tensive research.  Most  of  these  have  been  published  by  his  son ; 
and  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  a  favourite  wish  of  the  author, 
to  extend  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  much  farther  than  he  has 
done,  and  to  illustrate  the  various  positions  by  a  regular  series  of 
drawings  }  but  he  seems  to  have  been  diverted  from  these  noble 
projects,  by  the  hurly-burly  of  politics,  and  by  an  ardent  thirst 
for  present  reputation.  Such  was  his  fondness  for  fame  among  his 
contemporaries,  that  he  often  relinquished  important  subjects,  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  to  write  answers  to  the  prize  questions 
proposed  by  almost  all  the  societies  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
ambition  was  gratified  with  the  honorary  reward ;  the  victorv* 
was  easily  won,  when  sq  few  competitors  entered  the  lists  witn 
him.  Scarcely  a  subject  was  started  which  did  not  excite  his  at- 
tention \  the  successful  labours  of  Pallas,  Monro,  and  Bufibn, 
urged  him  to  study  comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  history  ; 
and  so  fertile  was  his  genius,  that  he  once  accepted  a  challenge 
to  compose  an  interesting  essay  on  the  shape  of  a  shoe.  He  plead- 
ed the  example  of  Xenophou,  who  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
some  judicious  remarks  on  the  mode  of  preserving  the  feet  of 
horses  ;  a  physician,  therefore,  he  said,  might  very  well  devote 
some  of  his  time  in  investigating  what  relates  to  the  feet  of  man- 
kind. In  this  essay,  he  has  introduced  a  variety  of  useful  and 
entertaining  information  \  and  by  considering  the  human  foot  as 
an  anatomist,  a  mechanic,  and  a  painter,  he  has  shown  how  much 
may  be  made  of  any  suSje^,  however  unpromising,  in  skilful 
hands.  His  works,  relating  to  natural  history,  physiology,  and 
comparative  anatomy,  have  lately  been  collected,  and  published 
at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  vnth  a  folio  atlas  of  plates,  under  the  title, 
«*  CEuvres  de  Pierre  Camper  qui  ont  pour  objet  1  Histoire  Natu- 
relle,  Bhysiologie,  et  TAnatomie  Comparee.    1803." 

The  nrst  of  diese  volumes  contains  an  account  of  his  life,  by 
his  son  ;  a  dissertation  on  the  orang-outang,  and  some  others  of 
the  monkey  tribe  \  a  memoir  on  the  double-horned  rhinoceros ; 
another  on  the  rein-deer  \  and  conjectures  relative  to  some  petri- 
fied bones,  found  in  the  mountain  of  St  Pierre  ne^r  Maestncht, 
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which  he  considers  as  the  bones  of  fish.  In  his  accCMint  of  the 
orang-outang.  Camper  remarks,  that  immediately  below  the 
skin  and  platysma  myoides,  two  bagfr  made  their  appearance  on 
each  side  of  Uie  windpipe,  the  right  extending  over  the  clavicle,, 
the  left  being  much  smaller.  These  bags  were  empty,  and  each 
Qf  them  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,by  an  open- 
ing! that  passed  between  tlie  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  oshvoides, 
terminating  at  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  Some  species  ol  mon* 
key  had  one  bag  of  a  similar  kind  \  but  the  possession  of  two  is 
considered  peculiar  to  the  orang-outang.  This  structure  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  Galen  \  but  its  uses  are  still  unknown^ 
except  that  the  cavities  can  be  fiUed  with  air,  and  compressed  at 
tlie  will  of  the  animal.  A  similar  conformation  was  observed  by^ 
Camper  in  the  rein-deer,  which  points  out  a  remarkable  instance 
of  analogy,  between  two  animals  apparently  so  very  remote.  The 
second  volume  of  this  collection  is  chicftv  occupied  with  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  elephant  ^  next  foUow  two  essays,  on  the 
physical  causes  which  render  man  subject  to  more  diseases  than 
other  animalsy  and  on  the  means  ot  establishing  health,  which 
can  be  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  ;  and  on  the  origin  and 
•olour  of  the  negroes^  The  learned  professor  adopts  the  theory 
of  there  being  only  one  pair  originally ;  and  he  ascribes  the  colour 
of  negroes  to  the  long  continued  influence  of  climate  in  which 
they  lived,  to  the  food  by  which  they  were  nourished,  and  to 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Tne  third  volume  compre- 
hends lectures  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  horned  cattle  ^  a  disser- 
tation on  the  physical  education  of  children  \  lectures  read  to  the 
academy  of  painting  *,  an  account  of  the  generation  of  the  {Hpa* 
or  American  toad  ;  observations  on  the  croaking  of  mak  frogs  ^ 
and  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  bones  in  birds. 

The  great  work,  however,  which  Camper  beg\m,  makes  us  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  fulfil  his  intenticm  of  finishing  an  undertaking 
of  such  great  magnitude  and  importance  to  pathology }  only  twa 
parts  were  published,  tlxese  are  entitled,  «  Demonstrationum  Ana- 
tomico-PathoIogicarum,  liber  primus,*  continens  biaehii  humani 
fabrjcam  et  mo?bos,  in  folio  maximo  cum  quatuor  figuris."  Am* 
stel.  17G0;  and,  ^<  liber  secundus,  continens  pelvis  humanae  £^ 
bricam  et  morbos,*'  1762.*  The  plates,  which  are  highly  com- 
mendable for  their  usefulness  and  accuracy,  are  from  drawings 
made  by  the  author.  A  pesthtmious  work  on  hernia,  edited  by- 
the  celebrated  Soemmeriag^  "Petri  Camperi  Icones  Hemiarum," 
hears  the  same  honourai>k  testimony  to  the  accurate  and  sciea* 
tific  delineations  of  his  pencil,  which  place  Camper  on  the  fore- 
most gound,  as  a  model  for  imitation,  by  all  who  profess  to 
illustrate  the  intimate  relation  that  subsists  between  a  minute 
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knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the  pathology  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery. In  Ae  tenth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  for 
2789,  there  is  a  translation  of  a  paper  of  Camper's,  published  in 
a  Dutch  journal,  giving  «<  An  account  of  a  method  of  performing 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  at  two  different  times,**  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  M,  Louis,  who  asserted,  he  had  not  lost 
a  single  patient  since  he  had  adopted  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing. TTie  peculiarity  of  this  method  consists  in  dividing  the  ope- 
ration into  two  stages  \  on  the  first  day,  the  surgeon  makes  his 
Tncision  into  the  Madder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  tlie 
extraction  of  the  stone  is  ddTerred  until  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day.  By  this  delay,  the  stone  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
away  withpreatqr  facility,  and  widi  less  pain  to  the  patient ;  but 
the  dangers  are  infinitely  more  than  any  hypothetical  advantages 
attributed  to  this  practice,  and  besides,  such  hazardous  procras- 
tination is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  improved  method  of 
jperfotmin^  the  operation  of  lidiolsomy.  This  method  is  not 
new^  it  had  been  recommended  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  by 
Peter  Franco,  and  was  deservedly  laid  aside,  in  consequence  ca 
the  inconveniences  attending  it. 

Another  surgical  treatise  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  Latin, 
hj  M.  A.  G.  Camper,  in  17B9,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  eiw 
titled,  «  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella  and  Ole- 
cranon.^ 4to.  The  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  inquire  into 
the  various  circumstances  attending  fractures  at  the  joint  of  the 
Icnee  and  the  elbow  j  it  is  enriched  with  numeroi-s  cases  an4 
<]uotations,  and  references  to  the  most  celebrated  authors  on  the 
^ubject^  and  it  is  accompanied  with  two  plates. 

The  retnaining  works  of  this  celebra\  d  man,  which  merit  par- 
ticular attention,  relate  to  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  that  art,  were  the  favourite  amuser 
ments  of  his  earliest  years  ;  to  draw  and  to  model  in  clay,  were 
the  recreations  of  his  childish  hours  i  and  he  was  led  to  pay  moriC 
than  ordinary  attention  X.%  the  characteristic  differences  in  men 
and  animals,  not  only  because  they  appeared  to  him  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  nature,  but  because  they  were  intimately 
related  to  the  rest  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  two  principd 
works  have  been  published  by  his  son^  the  first,  entitled,  "Ver- 
handeling  Van  Wylen  Petrus  Camper, "  &c.  u  e.  *•  Treatise  by 
the  late  Peter  Camper,  <mi  the  natural  difference  of  features  in 
persons  of  various  coimtries  and  ages ;  and  on  beauty,  as  exhi- 
bited in  ancient  sculpture  and  engravings  j  with  the  description 
of  a  method  of  delineating  various  sorts  of  heads  with  accuracy.  ^ 
This  book,  published  at  Utrecht  in  4to.  1791,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  En^ish,  under  the  title  of  "  Connection  of  Anatomy 
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and  Design,**  by  Dr  Cogan.  4to.  1794.  To  understand  the 
principles  of  the  author,  and  his  ingenious  illustrationSi  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  whole  work,  and  study  the  plates  which  be- 
long to  it.  It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  information ;  and  like 
his  other  work,  published  the  following  year,  it  affords  great  va- 
riety of  entertainment.  "  Redep  voeringen  Van  Wylen  Petrus 
Camper, "  &c.  i.  e.  "  Lectures  qf  the  late  Peter  Camper,  on  the 
manner  of  delineating  the  different  emotions  of  mind  in  the  coun- 
tenance ;  on  the  striking  resemblance  between  quadrupeds,  fowls^ 
fishes,  and  the  human  species  ;  and  on  the  constituent  beauty  of 
form.    Illustrated  by  plates. " 

Of  his  private  life  there  is  little  known,  except  that  he  had  a 
family  of  children,  with  whom  he  used  to  make  short  excursions 
into  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  kept  a  journal,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  to  register  all  the  events  and  circumstances  that 
occurred  in  these  domestic  parties.  He  seems  to  have  followed 
the  commpn  route  among  men  of  letters,  and  left  few  memorials 
of  his  happiness  or  misfortunes.  We  are  told,  that  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  for  not  doing  enough 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  amidst  the  factions  in 
the  state  }  and  his  public  distinctions  and  honours  were  produc- 
tive of  more  uneasiness  than  pleasure.  When  a  man  of  science 
devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  public,  his  enemies  often 
blame  him  for  not  doing  enough,  and  his  friends  lament  that  he 
did  not  live  longer  for  the  cause  of  literature,  because  he  took  top 
great  a  share  in  the  troubles  of  his  country. 
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Ifistory  of  a  C^e  of  IntrosuscepiioHi  tuii\  Remarks  op  tie  Complaini. 
By  Mr  George  Langstaff,  Surgeon,  London. 

HPhe  small  intestines  of  children  are  so  often  affected  with  in- 
-*•  trosusception  in  a  slight  degree,  that  most  practitioners  must 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  this  form  of  the  complaint. 
The  greatest  part  of  three  hundred  children  who  died,  eitlier  of 
worms,  or  during  dentition,  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Salpetriere,  and 
came  under  the  examination  of  Mr  Louis,  had  two,  three,  four, 
and  even  nxore  volvuli,  without  any  inflammation  of  tlic  parts, 
or  any  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  these  affections 
had  been  injurious  during  life.  •  .       ' 
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'  «  These  cases,  *•  says  he,  "seem  to  prove,  that  introsusceptioQ 
may  be  formed,  and  destroyed  again,  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
intestines  *.  **  This  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  the  authority  of 
Dr  Baiilie  f ,  who  observes,  that  "  in  opening  bodies,  particularly 
of  infants,  an  intus-susceptio  is  not  unfxequently  found,  whic^ 
had  been  attended  with  no  mischief  5  the  parts  appear  perfectly 
free  from  inflammation,  and  they  would  probably  have  been  easily 
(disentangled  from  each  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic  mo- 
tion. '* 

The  disease  assumes  a  more  dangerous,  and  indeed  generally  a 
fatal  form,  when  it  occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  small  intes* 
tines  In  the  caecum.  A  contracted  state  of  the  part  to  be  intro'o 
suscepted^  and  a  dilatation  of  that  portion  of  the  canal  into  whiil^ 
this  part  must  pass,  are  essential  conditions  to  the  formation  of 
a  volvulus ;  and  those*  exist  nowhere  so  completely  as  in  the 
situation  which  is  here  alluded  to.  The  extent  to  which  the  af- 
fection proceeds  in  this  situation  would  appear  almost  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  proved  by  numerous  well  authenticated  facts.  A 
person,  who  considered  the  natural  situation  and  connexion  of 
the  parts,  would  of  course  require  the  strongest  evidence,  before 
lie  would  believe  that  the  ilium,  caecum,  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  colon,  may  descend  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  latter,  intestine  ',  nay  more,  that  they  may  pass  through  th^ 
rectum,  and  be  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  procidentia  ani.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  recorded,  and  ^e  instance  which  will  follo^> 
adds  another  to  the  list  p 

Ca$e« — A  fine  healthy  child,  ^hrce  months  old,  belonging  (;o 
Mrs  Melton,  62,  Brick  Lane,  St  I^uke's,  was  suddenly  seized,  on 
the  10th  of  January  1807,  with  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  vior 
lent  vomiting,  and  frequent  propensity  to  void  its  stools.  An 
apothecary,  who  w^s  immediately  sent  for,  ordered  some  aperient 
medicine,  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen. 

Ail  the  symptoms  were  much  aggravated  on  ^h^e  next  day,  and 
nothing  but  blood  and  mucus  passed  by  the  anus.  The  sufferr 
ings  ot  the  child  appeared,  from  its  cries,  to  be  excessive ;  nothing 
was  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  on 
the  left  side  of  the  ajbdomen ;  and  tl^e  intestine  protruded  to  some 
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f  Morbid  Anatomy,  Sd  ed.  p.  1 62. 

%  A  case  of  procidentia  aiii»  from  introraiception,  beginning  at  the  valve  of 
j^e  colon,  is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  II. 
p.  356 :  and  another  is  recorded  ifi  the  Meijaoires  de  TAcad.  de  Chir.  Tom.IV» 
p.  223. 
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<Ustance  from  the  rectum,  as  it  wts  suppoled,  in  C6ft9e<|lieiice  of 
the  freqttent  efforts  to  void  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  The 
vomiting,  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus  jjrr  anum^  and  die 
other  symptoms,  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  the  1 5th 
Januaryi  when  the  child  eicpired. 

I  opened  the  body,  in  compliance  with  the  mothcr^S  request, 
and  met  with  the  following  appearances  : 

It  seemed  that  the  caecum^  with  the  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  portions  of  the  colon,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  ilium 
terminated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  ^ich  fek  ex- 
ternally like  a  solid  body.  The  small  intestines  were  considerably 
distended  with  fluid  excrementitious  matter,  and  appeared  in  an 
inflamed  state. 

On  examining  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  was  the  cofttainitig  in* 
testine,  I  found  that  it  enveloped  a  considerable  portion  of  ilium^ 
together  with  the  cxcum  and  colon,  in  an  introsuscepted  state. 

This,  no  doubt,  had  formed  the  procidentia  ani  $  but  in  re» 
jnoving  tlie  diseased  part,  which  the  presence  of  the  mother 
obliged  me  to  do  in  an  incautious  manner,  I  unfortunately  left  % 
portion  of  the  introsusception  behind. 

The  invaginated  intestine  was  highly  inflamed  \  and  its  cojM 
in  one  part  had  given  way ;  and  coagulable  lymph,  which  had  be* 
come  organized,  had  been  thrown  out  on  several  parts. 

The  present  case  was,  however,  somewhat  more  complicated 
than  volvuli  usually  are  )  for,  in  addition  to  the  descent  of  the 
intestine,  which,  commencing  at  the  valve  of  the  colon,  had  been 
continued  so  as  to  form  the  procidentia  ani,  there  was  a  smaller 
invagination  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  case  probably 
^resembled  that  which  is  related  by  Mr  Spry  in  the  11  th  Number 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

Every  introsusception  must  consist  of  three  folds  of  intestine  : 
1st,  The  inner,  which  descends.  2d,  The  middle,  which  is  re* 
fleeted  back  upon  this ;  and,  Sdly,  The  external  or  contaming  fol<!> 
which  is  reflected  over  the  middle  one,  and  pursues  its  natural 
course. 

There  must  also  be  tM'O  angles  of  reflection  (  one  by  which  the 
inner  fold  is  continued  into  the  middle  one,  and  another,  by  which 
the  middle  joins  the  external  fold  *.  In  the  present  case  diere 
^as  a  small  introsusception,  in  the  direction  from  below  up- 
U'aids,  in  the  external  fold.    The  accompanying  drawing  vnlt 

shew 


*  The  rcprcficntation  piven  by  Mr  Mnntcr,  in  the  Transactions  of  a  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  VoL  1.  pi.  3. ;  or 
that  of  Dr  Baillie,  in  his  fotirth  fascicuhis,  pi.  6;  fig.  i,  \njl  gxvt  a  snffidcwv 
Uea  of  tiiese  fac;s. 
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fthcw  die  course,  and  connexion  of  the  different  folds  of  the  in- 
testine, which  are  represented  as  they  appeared  on  one  side  of 
the  section  only  ;  for  when  the  inner  had  been  laid  open,  they 
hid  the  outer  folds,  so  that  the  view  could  not  include  the  whol« 
of  the  parts. 

aj  Is  the  introsuscepted  portion  of  ilium, 
i.  The  angle  of  reflection,  from  the  internal  to  the  middle  fold  % 
it  is  marked  by  a  dotted  line,  because  the  part  was  cut  off 
in  removing  the  specimen. 
r.  The  middle  fold  of  the  intro^msception. 
</,  The  angle  of  reflection,  from  the  middle  to  the  external 

fold. 
ee^  The  external  fold-  f 

ffi  A  retrograde  introsusception  of  the  external  fold. 
^  A  boss  of  organized  coagul^le  lymph* 
Two  questions  of  ronsiderabk  importance  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  cons itk: ring  this  subject,  \^hether  there  are  any 
symptoms,  by  which  the  existence  of  the  sfiection  can  be  ascer- 
tained during  life  i  Atulj  whed*cr  we  possess  any  means  of  re- 
lieving it,  supposing  tjiut  its  existence  could  be  discovered  ?  On 
the  first  of  these  points  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  symptoms  at- 
tending on  introsusce lotion  J  it  re  comi-non  to  tliat  with  other  com- 
plaints, as  inflammiition  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  an4  obstruction 
of  the  canal,  from  whatever  cause,  and  a  volvulus  is  the  least 
frequent  cause  of  such  symptoms. 

In  many  *  of  the  cnscs  which  are  publUhed,  and  in  that  whicJi 
16  related  in  the  present  paper,  the  seat  of  the  disense  was  clearly 
denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  in  the  kit  side  of  the  abdomen*  This 
circumstance,  together  with  thfe  impossibility  of  throwing  up 
more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  way  of  clyster  f , 
which  was  strongly  marked  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  symptoms,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  nature 
of  the  disorder.  If  the  invaginated  portion  descended  to  low  as 
to  protrude  through  the  anus,  and  >ve  could  ascertain  that  it  was 
not  an  inversion  cf  the  gut,  the  cause  might  be  considered  as 
clear,  and  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  delivering  a  prognosisi 
which,  by  preparing  the  friends  i&r  the  fatal  termination,  would 
exonerate  us  from  all  blanaie-pn  its  occurrence. 

In  the  case  of  intus-susceptio  related  by  Mr  Hunter,  he  says, 

«  An 

*  In  the  care  related  by  Mr  Hunter,  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  promoting 
Medical  and  Surgical  Kno\(dedge,  Vol.1-  p.  109.  In  that  by  Mr  Spry,  Mcdic;^ 
and  Physical  Journal,  No.  11. 

f  This  circumstance  \fzs  observed  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  Mc- 
tnotrs  of  the  French  Acadeniv,  Tom.  IV.  p.  irei.;  end  is  a!so  noticed  by  Mr 
Spry. 
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<<  An  introsusceptton  can  never  be  perfectly  known  till  after 
death  %  but  where  there  are  violent  affections  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  constipation,  we  have  reason,  from  the  cases  which 
kave  been  examined  in  the  dead  body,  to  suppose  that  this  disease 
may  be  the  cause  of  them ;  there  are,  however,  so  many  other 
diseases  which  produce  the  same  symptoms,  that  nothing  can  be 
ascertained.  ^ 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  comment 
on  any  of  the  remarks  made  by  that  luminary  Mr  Hunter  %  but 
as  introsusception  is  more  common  to  children  than  adults,  and 
%%  their  diseases  belong  more  to  the  department  of  an  apothecary 
than  a  surgeon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Mr  Hunter  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  enable  him 
to  give  hi^  opinion  on  this  subject  with  that  degree  of  accuracy 
he  almost  on  every  other  was  wont  to  do,  or  he  would  not  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  above  quoted. 

Several  modes  of  treating  this  aiFection  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  even  by  modam  writers  of  skill  and  reputation,  whence 
we  might  conclude,  that  the  affection  is  not  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  art. 

The  old  remedy  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  obstructions  of 
the  bowels,  viz.  the  exhibition  of  crude  mercury,  in  large  quan^ 
tity,  must  be  completely  inefficacious. 

The  «  Recherches  I^istoriques  sur  la  Gastrotomie  dans  le  cas 
du  Volvulus  ^  of  Mr  Hevin,*  contain  n^any  interesting  facts,  and 
much  sound  reasoning. 

He  discusses  very  amply  the  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  opening  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  disentangle  the  introsuscep- 
ted  intestine,  and  determines  in  the  negative. 

If  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  vol* 
vulus,  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  undertaking  an  ope- 
taxion^  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could 
not  fail  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  imminently  hazardous  to 
the  patient,  the  state  of  the  invaginated  parts  will  entirely 
banish  a}l  thoughts  of  such  an  imprudent  attempt.  The  dif- 
ferent folds  of  the  intestine  become  agglutinated  to  each  other, 
so  that  they  can  hardly  be  v^ithdrawnj  even  after  death  *  ;  the 

stricture 


*  This  circumstance  is  stated  in  the  EdinburgE  Medical  Easayi,  VoL  VI.  la 
a  paper  by  Dr  Simpson.  In  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Hevin,  Obs.  IV.,  the  adhe- 
sions were  so  firm,  that  the  intestine  could  not  be  withdrawn.  Mr  Makom 
found  the  different  folds  so  grown  together,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  them. 
Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  360.  And  Mr  Hunter  also  found 
i^  same  adlieuojul  Loco  citato^  p.  1 1 1.  ^he  fact  id  still  further  confinned  (I  aiq 

iofome4 
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strictoreon  the  introsuscepted  part  causes  it  to  inflame*,  and 
even  to  mortify  f .  It  is  very  clear,  that,  in  this  state  of  parts, 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  even 
if  the  symptoms  could  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  affected  part  could  be  easily  reached  and  examined. 

The  forcible  injection  of  clysters,  with  a  view  to  their  me- 
chanical effects,  has  been  suggested  in  this  complaint.  They 
^were  used  without  the  least  benefit  by  Dr  Monro  f ,  and  do  not, 
indeed,  seem  likely  to  afford  any  service,  as  the  agglutination  of 
the  parts  must  produce  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  operation 
in  pushing  back  the  bowel. 

Some  have  proposed  the  employment  of  a  long  bougie,  or 
piece  of  whalebone,  to  push  back  the  intestine ;  and  this  pro* 
posal  may  be  adopted,  when  we  are  furnished  with  an  instrument 
adapted  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  large  intestine  to  its  origin 
in  die  right  ilium,  without  any  risk  of  perforating  the  gut  in  its 
course. 

The  most  extraordinarv  and  singular  mode  of  the  treatment 
is  that  recommended  by  tne  late  Mr  Hunter,  by  the  use  of  eme- 
tics and  purgatives.  If  this  gentleman  had  attended  particularly 
to  the  symptoms  of  introsusception,  he  would  have  found,  that 
vomiting  is  an  early  and  constant  symptom  of  the  disease,  and 
that  an  insuperable  constipation  is  an  equally  invariable  atten- 
dant. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  a  name  so  universally  and 
justly  respected  as  that  of  Hunter,  should  be  affixed  to  a 
proposal  so  manifestly  absurd. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  all  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment hitherto  proposed  in  this  case  are  completely  inefficient, 
and  that  the  aid  of  niedicine  or  surgery  aiibrds  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  benefit.  Yet  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
resources  of  nature  are  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  and  as- 
tonishing manner,  while  those  of  art  completely  fail.  The  invagi- 
nated  portion  of  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  and  is  discharged 
per  anum,  while  the  agglutination  of  the  parts  preserves  the  con- 
tinuity 


iiiformed  by  Mr  Lawrence*  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, whose  abilities  as  a  surgeon  and  scholar  are  well  known)  by  the  evidence 
of  Soemmering,  in  his  German  translation  of  Dr  Baiilie's  work,  p.  90,  note 
JCX). 

*  Coagulable  lymph  was  thrown  out  on  the  surface  in  Mr  Hunter's  case. 

f  -Soemmering  found  the  parts  completely  agglutinated,  and  the  xnv:;ginat- 
ed  portion  thoroughly  gangrenous.  Loco  citato,  p.  91,  note  19S.  It  is  by  mearj» 
of  this  process  that  a  cure  lu^  been  accomplished  in  the  cases  which  will  be  jwe- 
^ntly  mentioned* 

t  Loco  ciMOi  p.  35^, 
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tmuity  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  annals  of  medicine  fumisk 
numerous  instances*,  where  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  and  tne  patient  has  completely  reco- 
.vered.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  the  inefficacy  of 
art,  these  cases  will  teach  us  to  repose  a  just  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  to  retain  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances. 


III.  . 

The  Case  of  a  Man  nvho  died  in  consequence  of  Disease ^  occasioned  kf 
nvhat  ma^f  in  general,  be  considered  a  mild  Punishtnentn  By  M. 
A.  BtraMElTER,  Army  Surgeon. 

Gentlemen, 

As  any  means  which  can  in  the  least  tend  to 
promote  or  secure  the  health  of  the  soldier,  are  of  consideiaUe 
importance  to  the  community,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  you, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  died,  some  time  since,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  consequence  of  disease,  occasioned  by  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  punishment ;  I  am  further  led  to  offer  this  case  to 
your  notice,  from  the  very  general  circulation  of  your  valuable 
Journal  amongst  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army;  and  in 
which,  should  you  consider  it  worthy  of  insertion,  I  request  you 
will  afford  it  a  place,  as  I  trust  it  will  tend  to  demonstrate,  to  the 
Military  Surgeon^  the  great  necessity  of  his  being  extremely  dis- 
creet and  cautious,  in  the  dischargej  of  a  most  painful  and  un- 
pleasant part  of  his  duty,  namely,  his  attendance  at  punishments. 
St  Mart  Street,  Dublin,  7 
Sth  December  1806.  J 

The  subject  of  the  following  unfortunate  case  was  a  stout 
healthy  man,  28  ycaw  of  age,  subject  to  no  constitutional  dis- 
ease, 


*  In  a  case  rekted  in  Duncan's  CotnmenUries,  1 8  inches  of  small  inttstir« 
vere  voided  f^r  anum^  Vol.  IX.  p.  278.  Three  similar  instances  occur  in 
Mr  Hevin's  Memoir :  s^s  inches  of  colon  came  away  in  one  of  these,  and  $S  c! 
small  intestines  in  another.  Other  cases  occur  in  the  Physical  and  litenrt 
Ks&ays,  Vol.  11.  p.  S6i.  In  Duncan's  Annals,  Vol.  VI.  p.  298.  In  the  Mf 
iTK5ir8  of  a  Society  for  promoting  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Kno\i'ledge,  Vol.  H- 
p.  144.,  -where  X)r  Baillie  states,  that  a  yard  of  intestine  was  voickd  Tlrf 
patients  did  net,  however,  ultimalcly  stirvire  in  all  these,  instances. 
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ease,  and  who,  for  a  considerable  leilgth  of  time  prerbus  to  bis^ 
punishment,  had  enjoyed  perfect  health*  He  was  sentenced,  by 
a  Court-Martial,  to  receive  eight  humtred  lashes ;  and,  on  the  8th 
day  of  May  received  two  hundred  and  fifty f  in  the  usttat  man- 
ner, which  he  bore  with  a  manly  resolution,  when  the  com** 
manding  oiBcer,  with  his  acaistomed  and  very  great  humanity, 
pardoned  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  not,  however,  from  any 
appearance  that  he  could  not  have  bopie  a  considerable  number 
more,  without  incurring  the  smallest  danger.  For  two  days  af- 
ter the  punishment,  he  exhibited  no  unusual  appearances,  nor 
did  he  complain  of  the  smallest  decree  of  pain  or  uneasiness, 
but  such  as  is  common  to  others  in  his  situation  ;  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  lassitude,  shiverings,  and  other  symptoms  ol  fever, 
came  on ;  he  said  his  body  fek  as  being  bruised,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  pricking,  heat,  and  stiffness  in  his  back ;  as 
these  circumstances  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  did  not 
excite  surprise,  nor  were  there  any  bod  consequesces  apprehend- 
ed from  them ;  and  the  usual  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued. 

On  the  4th  day  after  his  punishment,  the  fever  was  consider- 
ably increased^  the  sensation  of  pricking  had  become  extremely 
severe,  the  punished  part  was  unusually  dry  and  bard,  and  a 
tense  elastic  swelling,  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  began  to  appear 
round  the  edges  of  the  sore,  and  on  that,  and  the  following  day, 
it  spread,  widi  surprising  quickness,  along  the  whole  extent  of 
his  back  ^  the  most  approved  remedies,  both  constkntional  and 
local,  that  could  be  obtained,  were  employed,  but  without  the 
desired  effect. 

.  On  the  9th  day,  evident  marks  of  mortificaticNi  began  to^  ap** 
pear  on  the  right  side,  a  little  below  the  punished  part,  but  en- 
tirely detached  from  it.  On  this,  it  became  necessary  to  alter 
the  plan  of  treatment ;  bark,  and  other  stimulants,  were  used ; 
the  most  nourishing  diet  was  givitn ;  and  such  a  proportion  of 
Port  wine,  as  his  strength,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
seemed  to  indicate.  This  treatment  appeared,  for  some  days,  to 
be  attended  with  advantage ;  the  mortified  part  began  to  separate 
from  the  sound,  and  the  sore  assumed  as  healthy  :m  appearance  as 
could  well  be  expected  \  a  few  days  after,  however,  a  collection  of 
matter  began  to  form  round  the  ed^s  of  the  sor^,  and  by  de* 
grees,  insinuated  itself  aader  the  skm,  over  all  the  back  ^  and 
a  tumour,  with  evident  marks  of  ftttctuattoo,  was  felt  on  the  left 
side,  communicating  with  the  aore  lipon  the  right ;  with  such  aa 
extent  of  ulceration,  his  general  heahfa  must  necessarily  snffer.- 
Proper  bandages  were  applied  round  the  body,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  an  equal  degree  of  pressure,  and,  if  posriblei  cause  (km 
sidea  of  the  s^ceM  to  adhere }  and  ev^  constitutional  mean«> 

were, 
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were,  at  the  same  time,  used  to  support  his  system,  and  prevent 
the  extent  of  ulceration  -,  but,  notwimstanding  all  our  efforts,  the 
disease  continued  to  spread  with  increased  rapidity.  The  mat- 
ter formed  was  fetid  and  corrosive  in  an  extreme  degree  ;  and, 
on  the  20th  day  of  May,  being  the  twentieth  day  from  me  punish- 
ment, there  was  scarce  an  inch,  from  his  neck  to  his  loins,  free 
from  disease ;  from  the  position  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  lie, 
considerable  ulceration  had  also  taken  place  on  his  chest,  wrists, 
and  insteps,  and  his  respiration  had  become  extremely  difficult. 
In  this  melancholy  state,  he  continued  to  languish,  till  the  1st 
day  of  June,  on  the  morning  of  which,  the  whole  slough  came 
away,  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus ;  the  sore  presented  a  to- 
lerable healthy  appearance,  and  he  appeared  somewhat  relieved; 
he  was,  however,  so  completely  exhausted,  that  nature  being  un- 
able longer  to  resist  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  expired  in  the 
course  of  that  evening,  twenty-four  days  from  the  time  of  his 
punishment,  and  twenty-two  from  the  first  appearance  of  disease. 
I  conceive  it  necessary  to  add,  that  at  the  time  of  the  above 
punishment  taking  place,  several  other  men  were  also  punish- 
ed, some  of  them  (from  being  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered),  to  a  more  considerable  extent, 
who  recovered  in  the  usual  space  of  time,  without  experien- 
cing any  bad  consequences  whatever ;  I  do  not,  therefore,  ima- 
gine, that  the  fatal  termination  of  this  case  depended,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  upon  any  peculiarity  of  climate. 


Account  of  the  Oc^iow,  a  Chlfiese  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the 
Breast ;  with  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Digitalis.  By  A.  Bail- 
PON,  M.  D.  London. 

T  SEND  with  this,  for  your  inspection,  a  small  quantity  of  a  sub- 
*  stance  which  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  complaints  of 
the  breast.  It  is  by  them  called  Oc-kow;  and  said  to  be  the  flesh 
of  the  common  ass,  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  quantity.  It  is 
put  up  in  boxes,  containing  about  21b  weight  of  the  substance, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  carcase  of  one  ass.  It  is,  in  appear- 
ance, like  common  glue,  and  I  doubt  not  but  its  properties  are 
similar.  .  That  §ubstance  having  lately  been  recommended  in  fc* 
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revs  *  of  different  types,  it  has  struck  me,  that  perhaps  its  use 
may  be  extended  to  hectic  with  advantage.  The  success  of  the 
Oc-kow  strongly  countenances  this  idea,  if  it  be  really  successful^ 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  Chinese,  and,  I  am  told,  also  by  the 
medical  practitioners  at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  to  which  large 
quantities  of  it  used  to  be  sent  by  Monsieur  Perron>  the  French 
chief  supercargo  at  Canton. 

When  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company^s  ship  Alfred,  in 
1 805,  I  was  attacked  on  the  passage  home  from  China  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  came  on  after  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  my  lungs.  A  box  of  the  Oc-kow  was  given  me  by  a  me- 
dical friend,  who  had  it  from  M.  Perron.  I  took  about  one  half 
of  the  contents,  and  certainly  recovered  completely.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  attribute  my  recovery  entirely  to  the  Oc-kow>  but 
rather  to  the  digitalis  purpurea,  which  I  took  at  the  same  time^ 
and  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  very  favourably.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  on  that  medicine,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to 
some  of  vour  readers.  I  used  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  beginning 
with  half  a  grain  daily,  and  gradually  increasing,  till  I  took  ele- 
ven grains  a-day ;  by  this  my  pulse,  which,  when  I  began  the 
digitalis,  was  about  110,  was  reduced  to  40,  and,  by  taking  five 
grains  a-day,  was  kept  at  that  rate  for  nearly  three  weeks ;  my 
pulse  then  sinking  to  36,  and  intermitting,  the  pills  were  entire- 
ly left  off.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  my  pulse  recovered  its 
natural  standard,  about  72.  No  sickness  at  stomach  was  ever 
induced,  and  only  once  or  twice  I  saw  objects  douUe.  The  on- 
ly troublesome  effect  was  great  costiveness,  and  a  heaviness  in 
my  head,  that  always  inclined  me  to  lie  down.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  medicine  might  be  of  very  extensive  use  in  all  diseases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation ;  and 
I  think,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  exhibited,  this  may  always 
be  effected  by  it.  ♦ 

I  suspect  Uiat  the  difference  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  by 
different  practitioi^ers,  has  arisen  from  a  circumstance  very  clear- 
ly marked  in  my  case,  and  which  strongly  points  out  the  great 
care  and  attention  necessary  in  exhibiting  this  very  active  drug. 
I  observed,  and  repeated  the  experiment  a  great  many  times,  diat 
after  the  digitalis  had  taken  effect,  my  pulse  wms  not  lessened  tnfre^ 
quency  when  I  stood  erect ;  it  was  then  upwards  of  100.  When  I 
sat  down,  it  fell  considerably ;  when  lying  on  my  back,  it  fell 
much  more.  Thus,  during  the  time  it  was  at  40  when  lying,  ir 
was  about  75  when  sitting,  and  above  100  when  standing,  'fhis 
was  invariably  the  case.  When  I  turned  on  either  side,  it  fell 
two  or  three,  and  intermitted.  •« 

I  have  found  the  puhe  tQ  vary  in  t|ua  mmwh  in  sdl  the  patients 
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CO  whom  I  have  giren  the  digitalis  to  any  extent.  I  need  hardly 
^  point  out  the  ab^lute  necessity  of  carefully  attending  to  this  cir- 
'  cumstance. 

Had  a  physician  attended  me  at  that  time,  and  happened  to  ex- 
amine my  pube  while  I  stood,  he  would  bare  thought  that  the 
digitalis  had  had  no  effect,  and  increased  the  dose,  which,  if  done 
suddenly,  would  have  brought  on  vomiting,  or  other  disagreeable 
symptoms.  If  gradually  increased,  my  pulse,  when  I  lay  down^ 
would  have  been  decreased  to  perhaps  0.  Had  he  examined  me 
while  I  sat,  he  would  have  found  that  it  had  some  eStct^  but  not 
sufficient,  and  also  increased  the  dose. 

In  exhibiting  digitalis  in  such  cases,  I  would  stfongly  recom- 
mend that  the  dose  never  be  increased  more  than  half  a  grain 
daily,  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent.  If  given  in  rapidly 
increasing  doses,  vomiting  will  be  induced,  and  our  intentions 
frustrated ;  for,  after  vomiting  has  once  come  on,  the  smallest 
doses  renew  it.  If  th^  increase  is  made  very  gradually,  I  think, 
in  general,  the  pulse  may  be  reduced  to  what  we  wish,  Mdtbout 
unpleasant  effi^ts ; — ^in  diis  way,  however,  the  danger  is  great- 
est of  carrving  it  too  /ar. 

When,  oy  cautious  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  we  have  redu- 
ced die  pulse  to  what  we  wi^,  the  dose  should  be  immediately 
lessened,  at  least  one  half,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  keep 
the  pul^e  at  that  standard,  and  the  dose  can  be  again  lacreasedi 
or  farther  diminished,  as  the  pulse  shall  indicate* 

London^  ftd  March  1807. 


V. 

On  thi  Tk  DculourtUKp  or  Trismus  Dekrifiats* 

AT  his  clinical  lecture^  Dr  Pearson  lately  exhibited  two  pa- 
tients, who  had  been  cured  of  tho  tic  douloureux  by  a  new 
mode  of  treatmenty  namely,  a  man  aged  forty  years,  and  a  woman 
sixty  years,  of  age. 

The  former,  by  occupation  a  shopkeeper,  was  of  a  rather  mus^i 
<ular  robust  frame,  and  usually  in  a  healthy  state,  except  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  lumbago  six  years  ago*  Itie  day  after  ex# 
posure.  to  cold,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  a  covering  to  his 
Isad,  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain,  different  in  mode  from 
headachy  being  what  be  called  <<  a  pulling,  tearing  pain,''  in  every 
part  of  the  head,  especially  in  the  temples,  and  of  one  jaw,  from 

which 
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^prhieh  sevetal  teeth  had  been  extracted ;  but  the  pain  was  sligh^ 
in  the  forehead*  The  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  were  not  aflFected  ^ 
nor  were  there  any  febrile  symptoms  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  he  had  got  no  •st  in  the  night  for  some  time.  His  complaint, 
in  about  two  months,  became  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  face ; 
the  pain  extending  from  the  lower  and  upper  maxilla,  o^^ier  the 
cheek  and  other  neighbouring  parts.  Teeth  had  been  drawn  from 
ihe  left,  but  not  from  the  right  jaw*  The  pain  remitted  at  times, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  subsequent  to  the  attack,  and  was 
abated  often  by  keeping  the  head  very  warm  within  doors,  and 
bj  covering  it  with  flannel.  The  complaint  was  constandy  aggrai- 
vated  by  exposure  of  the  cheek  uncovered,  especially  to  the  cold 
air  ;  *^  a  breath  of  air, "  as  he  said,  at  any  time,  bringing  on  the 
pain.  As  the  summer  came  on,  the  disorder  remitted ;  and  for 
^several  monthsi  during  the  hot  weath^,  there  was  no  complaint. 
£)n  the  cominF  on  of  cold  weather,  during  the  subsequent  winter^ 
the  aflfection  of  the  faoe  returned,  and  the  pain  was  as  raging  as  for- 
^Bierly,  especially  on  admitting  cold  air,  when  the  pirecaution  wa$ 
neglected  o£  wearing  a  handkerchief  over  the  mouth.  Relief  wa^ 
obtained  oftentimes  by  hot  applications  of  cloths  or  of  hot  water» 
cf  hot  spirits  or  fomentations,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  a  sweaty 
althou^  he  thou^  he  veas  much  weakened  upon  the  whole^ 
and  much  woiie  from  that  evacuation.  Frequently  none  oJF  thes^ 
means  were  able  to  mitigate  his  ;suiFerings ;  the  necessity  was 
felt,  accordin^y,  of  living  within  doors  in  a  warm  room.  Various 
medicines  were  tried  without  any  benefit.  The  second,  tliird,  and 
fourth  summers,  were  passed  generally  with  freedom  from  the 
painful  affection,  and  the  subsequent  winters,  as  before,  wer^ 
passed  with  sufferings.  Two  years  ago,  iij  the  winter,  Dr  P. 
was  called  to  the  patient;  calomel  wa$  directed  to  be  swallowed^ 
and  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  till  a  very  sore 
mouth  was  produced  at  fir^t,  and  next  a  copious  ptyalism.  These 
e£Fects,  for  a  ^hUe,  seemad  to  have  caused  an  aggra^ration  of  die 
disorder.  In  about  si^  weeks  or  two  months,  however,  th^ 
symptoms  abated,  ^nd  gradually  disappeared ;  but  during  which 
period,  the  sore  gums  and  salivatioh  occasioned  as  loud  com- 
plaints as  the  disorder  itself  had  done.  The  patient  continued 
tolerably  w^l  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  last  mentioned, 
having  only  very  Might  attacks,  ifor  a  short  time,  the  succeeding 
year,  in  damp  more  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, diat  the  lumbago  never  once  recurred  after  the  attack  of 
the  affection  of  tlie  face*  The  present  is  the  third  winter,  since 
the  patient  was  treated  in  the  manner  stated,  and  he  can  now 
bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  with  impunity. 
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The  other  patient,  Hiaabeth  Schanmcyer,  aged  60.— She  had 
been  ill  during  the  two  preceding,  and  the  present  winter,  «p 
to  January  1807.  In  the  summer,  the  complaint  was  flight, 
and  sometimes  disappeared — ^was  attacked  labout  MBdiaelmas 
1804,  as  was  supposed,  from  a  violent  cold,  caught  by  sitting 
up  at  nights  attending  a  sick  person.  The  pain  was  confined  to 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  especially  over  the  cheek  i  the  part  was 
so  sensible,  that  touching  it  excited  intolerable  pain-»-the  month 
could  only  be  opened  partially,  and  that  with  great  aggrava^ 
tion  of  the  complaint ;  sometimes  she  was  unable  to  speak.  Got 
no  sleep  for  many  nights  together — the  pain  was  not  similar  to 
any  mode  she  had  experienced,  or  to  which  a  reference  could  be 
made.  It  was  not  constantly  very  violent,  but  remitted  occasional- 
ly, otherwise,  she  said,  she  could  not  have  lived.  Nothing  effectu- 
ally relieved  her  during  the  winter,  but  was  usually  so  by  the  wami 
'  weather  of  the  succeeding  summer.  The  following  winter,  1805, 
the  complaint  became  as  severe  as  before,  and  abated  during  the 
neltt  summer,  1806.  As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  came  on  this 
year,  the  afiection  of  the  face  occurred  with  renewed  violence— 
sweating  gave  no  relief— -steaming  the  part  did  harm— cold  air 
was  especially  hurtful — Whence  the  face  was  constantly  covered  with 
flannel — attempting  to  open  the  mouth  to  take  food  or  drink,  pro- 
cluced  excruciating  pain.  Sometimes  the  fits  of  psSn  lasted  half  a 
day,  at  other  times  only  half  an  hour ;  there  was  no  febrile  disor- 
der ;  the  flesh  was  wasted ;  and  there  was  great  weakness*  Haifa 
drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  was  directed  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  cheek  affected,  if  the  friction  ^ould  be  borne  in  that  part, 
otherwise,  it  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  inside 
of  the  arms  and  tliighs.  Two  grains  of  crude  opium  were  taken 
at  bedtime,  with  30  drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  in  an  ounce 
of  pimento  water.  In  a  few  days,  little  relief  being  obtained, 
one  grain  of  opium  was  given  every  six  hours.  In  three  weeks, 
a  copious  salivation  was  excited,  with  a  very  sore  mouth ;  and 
now  she  could  open  the  mouth  and  speak  widiout  pain,  and 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  seldomer  recurred.  The  ptyali^m  was 
kept  up  for  several  weeks,  during  which  there  was  no  furthtr 
suffering  of  the  face ;  after  this,  the  mercurial  friction  being  left 
off,  the  ptyalism  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  was  administered 
but  opium  at  bedtime,  to  procure  sleep,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  sore  mouth.  In  about  six  weeks,  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  mouth  disappeared,  and  the  patient  continued  well 
— She  attended  Dr  Pearson's  I^ecture  Room  in  July  1807  ;  and 
on  being  asked  what  had  cured  her,  she  said,  there  was  no  lasting 
relief  till  the  sore  mouth  and  spitting  came  osu 
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The  successfol  termination  of  the  above  case,  induced  a  third 
patient  to  apply,  who  is  at  present  under  treatment  similar  to 
that  of  the  two  former  patients.  This  is  a  young  woman,  aged  24, 
lately  from  the  country  ;  the  complaint  is  only  of  some  months 
standing,  in  the  left  side  of  the  face.  Mercurial  friction  has  been 
employed  for  three  weeks,  but  it  has  not  yet  excited  a  ptyalism, 
and  scarcely  a  soreness  of  the  gums  ;  however,  a  week  ago  the 
complaint  had  disappeared,  but  has  again  occurred. 

A  reference  was  made  to  a  mortal  instance  of  this  painful  dis- 
order. A  lady,  55  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  I^ondon, 
began  to  be  affected,  14  years  ago,  in  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  cheek,  sometimes  in  another,  and 
sometimes  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  the  painful  paroxysms  only  oc- 
curred frequently  and  with  violence  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  attack  often  began  with  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation, 
especially  after  being  two  or  three  hours  in  bed,  then  passing  the 
night  wretchedly.  From  repeated  paroxysms  she  became  emA- 
ciated— unable  to  open  the  mouth  without  agony^-weakened,  so  as 
to  lie  constantly  in  bed.  Nothii^g  internally  taken  had  given  relief, 
bttt  opium,  in  the  dose,  occasionally,  of  600  drops  of  the  tincture 
in  seven  hours — arsenic  did  harm — hemlock,  hyoscyamus,Peruvian  ' 
bark,  &c.  were  of  nov  service.  No  surgeon  thought  proper  to 
littempt  the  cure  by  dividing  nerves.  Sh^  by  ficcident  found  re- 
lief, by  applying  externally  very  hot  water,  saturated  with  sea 
salt,  and  also  from  wetting  the  cheek  with  cold  spirit  of  wine.  To 
obtain  temporary  relief,  at  last,  it  was  usual  to  take  six  grains  of 
crude  opium  at  becjtime :  The  state  of  the  patient  being  quite  des- 
perate, half  a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in, 
twice  a  day,  for  nineteen  days,  without  any  effect  on  the  mouth — 
then  one  drachm  twice  a  day  for  a  week — then  three  drachms  a  day 
for  eight  days,  without  effect — then  four  drachms  were  used  daily, 
by  which  the  gums  became  sore,  and  salivation  was  very  slight- 
ly excited,  with  relief,  but  the  general  weakness  increased.  How- 
ever, the  mercurial  friction  was  continued,  tp  keep  up  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  tilltwo  pounds  of 
the  unguent,  h^drag,  bad  been  consumed ;  and  the  pain  in  the 
face  entirely  ceased  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  patient's 
strength,  however,  failed  more  and  more ;  diarrhoea  came  on ;  and, 
at  length,  apparently  gangrene  of  the  inside  of  the  cheek  adbctcd, 
which  soon  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  It  seemed 
probable,  that  the  life  of  this  lady  might  have  been  saved  by  the 
timely  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 

Mr  P.  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  law,  aged  above  60,  ha«; 
been  affected  about  four  ycarj  with  the  trismus  dolorificus  of  the 
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right  side  of  the  f  ace,  and  aldiough  the  pain  was  only  occasional- 
ly very  acute^  could  not  sav  that  he  had  keen  entirely  free  from 
St  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  except  for  thr^  montiis  after  the 
operation  for  dividing  the  nierve  of  the  jaw,  opposite  die  righ( 
comer  or  angle  of  the  mouth  \  this  cupers|tion  was  pcrfornfed  a 
second  time,  but  without  any  benefit — ^ioxglove,  blisters,  foment- 
ations, arsenic,  hemlock,  hyoscyaai^>  had  been  equally  unzrailing. 
The  pain  usually  came  on*  in  ^etnbmii^,  so  that  m  passed  the 
nights  in  sleep.  It  was  felt  most  in  tiuee  pahts^  viz.  near  the 
mouth,  near  dke  ear,  and  in  the  dieek-bone.  Was  so  accustomed 
to  the  pain,  that  it  was  become  bearable  \  never  had  the  afEectioii 
an  the  left  side  of  the  face ;  could  not  describe  the  mode  of  pain ; 
was  not  willing,  at  present,  to  imdergcr  the  mercurial  tireatmeot. 
London^  March  1607. 
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Riport  en  ihi  MallgnmH  Z^isiose  nvhich  prevailed  in  the  City  tf 
NefwYorh  in  the  jiutumnoflSOS,  addressed  to  the  Gevertwr  ^ 
the  State  of  Nexu-Torh.  By  Edwaud  Miller,  M.  D.  Resident 
Physician  for  the  City  of  New-York*. 

A  Letter  from  the  Resident  Physician  to  his  Excellency 
Governor  Lewu* 

New-lTori,  12//i  Jan.  1806. 
Sir,  -• 

Thb  Malignant  Disease  which  prevailed  in  this  city,  for 
a  consiScrable  part  of  last  autumn,  having  ceased  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  lay  before  your 

Excellency 

♦  Distant  readen  will  ht  better  enabled  to  underitand  this  report,  by  ad- 
Tcrting  to  the  follo^-ing  |)articular8 :  -  The  city  Vrf  Ne«r  York  lies  in  N.  lat, 
40  49  s  ;  W;  Ion?.  74  9  45 ;  at  the  conflucnee  of  the  river  Hudson  and  Long- 
island  sound,  or  Qie  East  nver;  and  on. the  southern  and  nanrow  e^trenrity  of 
Manhattan  island,  vfhkh  is  about.  1 5  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
breadth.  The  site  of  the  city,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  very  irreg;ular,  being 
broken  into  hills  and  declivities,  and  indented  with  small  nvulets  or  creeks, 
skirted  Willi  marsh.  Mirny  of  the  hWU  are  levelled ;  but  the  marshy  grounds, 
though  covered  with  hotwes  and  pavtment,  arc  still  low  and  moist.  The  city 
is  about  27  miles  from  the  oqean,  and  is  washed  on  both  sides  with  M-ater  cf 

great 
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Ezcellencf  such  an  account  of  k  as  ttij  official  ^tuatiotl  ha» 
enabled  me  to  collect.  I. undertake  this  task  with  the  more 
Feadiness,  and  shall  exan^inc  the  subject  with  the  more  at- 
tention, as  this  disease  has  lately  acquired  great  additional  im« 
portance  from  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence,  tli0  extent  of  its 
ravages,  and  the  new  and  alarming  points  of  vi^w  in  which  it  is 
how  considered  by  tli^  nations  of  Europe.  'The  etnbarrassmenta 
of  our  commerce  on  this  account,  in  foi^eiga  ports,  have  been 
increasing  for  several  years  ^  they  are  already  become  oppressive- 
ly great }  they  are  likely  hereafter  to  become  still  greater  $  and 
ho^ng  bi|it  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  th^ 
adoption  of  a  \inse  and  mature  system  of  measures,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain,  aiid  set  in  operation,  any  adequate  means  of 
Irelief. 

In.  former  seasons,  it  has  been  uiual  to  observe  sporadic  cases 
of  this  disease  for  several  weeks  before  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic.  This  was  remarkably  verified  in  the  late  season } 
and  such  cas^s  deserve  the  more  attention,  as  they  furnish  the 
best  meanfi  of  calculating  the  probability  of  approaching  pesti^ 
lence.  Accordingly,  one  case  of  a  decidedly  malignant  cliarac* 
ter  was  observed  in  the  month  of  *June ;  several  took  place  in 
July }  a  still  greatct  number  in  August  $  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  they  had  beconoe  sO  numerous  as  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  the  epidemic.  Throughout  September  and  Oc- 
tober, the  disease  continued  to  prevail  with  more  or  less  severity, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  weather ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  latter  month,  the  coldness  of  the  season  had  evir 
dentlv  checked  its  progress  ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  dity  vras  nearly  restored  to  usual  health. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic,  nearly  all  the  cases 
took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  in  Front,  Water,  and 
Pearl  Streets,  and  principally  below  Buriirig-slip.  They  after- 
wards became  tx^re  generally  diffused.  About  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  began  to  prevail  near  the  North  river.*      On  the 

.  s  3  whole, 

great  depth,  whose  current  is  very  rapid,  whose  tide  ebbs  and  flows  about  six 
feety  and  which  is  nearly  as  salt  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  On  both  sides 
of  itic  dty  considerable  encroachments  liave  been  made  on  the  water  by  artifi- 
cial groundi  the  whole  extent  of  which  may  be  computed  at  not  less  than  i3S 
^cres.  Of  this,  90  acres  lie  along  the  East  river,  and  42  along  the  Hudson, 
The  portion  of  it  on  the  East  river  forms  that  part  of  the  city  where  malignant 
fevers  have  always  first  become  epidemic  and  chiefly  prevailed.  The  wharves 
and  docks  are  constructed  of  logs  and  loose  stones.  All  the  fresh  water  used  by 
the  inhabitants  is  procured  from  wells  within  the  city,  and  is  now  become  extreme- 
ly impure.  The  population  of  New-York  may  be  estimated  at  about  76,000. 
♦  A  similar  cxtensioa  of  the  dj^ease,  in  the  epidemic  of  1 803,  \7m  ascribed 
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whole^  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers  certain- 
Iv  produced  a  chief  part  of  the  cases.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
tne  disease  in  the  city,  amounted  to  about  200  j  those  at  Belie- 
vue  Hospital  to  53 ;  and  those  at  the  Marine  Hospital^  sent  from 
the  city,  to  S8«  The  number  of  cases  of  malignant  fever  report- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Health,  amounted  to  about  600«  It  is  pro- 
per, likewise,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  to  notice 
an  unascertained  number,  probably  about  40,  who,  after  their 
flight  from  the  city,  died  in  various  pans  of  the  country. 

The  source  of  this  disease  forms  a  most  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry,  on  the  success  of  which  must  depend  all  rational  and 
adequate  means  of  preventing  and  eradicating  the  evil.  After 
a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  conclude,  thai  a  pernicious  exhalation  or  vapour^  floating  in  the 
atmosphere^  is  the  primary  and  essential  cause  of  tms  disease.  In 
order  to  produce  tliis  vapour,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  concurrence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  quandty  of  decaying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  therefore  exhaled  by  heat  from 
low  and  moist  grounds,  overspread  with  the  corrupting  ofials  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  from  such  substances  collected 
in  large  masses,  or  from  any  place  where  theprocess  of  putrefac* 
tion  is  going  on  to  considerable  extent.  Tliis  exhalation^  like- 
wise, abounds  more  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  It  is  more 
frequently  and  copiously  produced,  and  more  highly  concentrat- 
ed, in  warm  and  tropical  countries  than  in  high  latitudes  and 
frozen  regions.  It  prevails  and  exerts  its  pernicious  influence 
peculiarly  in  certain  climates,  seasons,  and  local  situations.  It  is 
generated  more  in  summer,  and  operates  more  powerfully  in 
autumn,  than  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  uniform- 
ly more  frequent  and  virulent  in  sea-port  towns,  in  situations 
along  sea-coasts,  in  plains,  and  near  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swamps,  or  wherever  stagnant  waters  are  found,  than  in  the  in- 
terior, high,  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  universal  causes  of  disease  in  nature. 
However  diversified  in  quantity  or  virulence  by  local  circum- 
stances, or  by  varieties  of  climate,  season,  or  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, its  effects,  in  one  degree  or  another,  are  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe. 

Wliile  the  noxious  exhalation  just  described,  when  existing  in 

a 

by  many  to  the  removal  of  shipping  from  the  East  to  the  North  river.  As  no 
such  removal  to  that  part  of  the  city  took  place  in  the  late  season,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  fact  in  some  other  way.  This  becomes  very  easy,  when  it 
18  recollected  that  the  made  ground  on  the  North  river  is  much  less  extensive, 
and  the  materials  composing  it  much  less  foul  and  corrupt,  than  that  on  the 
Baft  river.  The  miasmata  come  to  maturity  ou  the  oat  tide  two  or  thrcs 
^eeka  soonir  Uua  ou  the  other. 
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a  high  degree  of  virulence^  is  considered  as  forming  the  primary 
and  essential  cause  of  our  disease  ;  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  be 
well  understood,  to  notice  the  operation  of  certain  secondary  or 
exciting  causes*  These  are,  exposure  to  heat,  fatigue,  cold,  intem- 
perance, fear,  anxietjr,  &c.  some  of  which  are,  in  general,  imme^^ 
diately  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  disease  in  persons  predis«- 
posed  to  it  by  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  poison.  The  noxi*- 
ousness  of  this  poison,  by  avoiding  exciting  causes,  may  often  be 
long  borne  without  falling  into  illness  *,  and  hence  the  operation 
of  exciting  causes,  in  suddenly  producing  the  disease,  is  often  so 
striking  as  to  lead  many  entirely  to  overlook  the  effect  of  the 
principal  agent* 

The  sources  of  pernicious  exhalation  in  this  city  are  unhap«- 
pily  very  numerous,  and  difficult  to  correct.  Some  of  them  are 
evils. of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  that  it  requires  resolution 
to  consider  them,  and  not  to  relinquish,  in  despair,  the  work  o£ 
reformation.  The  mode  of  constructing  our  wharves  and  slips, 
•would  almost  induce  the  belief  that  they  had  been  designed  for 
repositories  of  filth,  and  nurseries  of  disease.  The  made  ground 
on  the  East  river  is  pregnant  with  almost  annual  pestilence  ^  it 
is  now  become  enormously  extensive  j  it  was  originally  compos- 
ed of  the  most  corrupt  materials )  from  its  relation  to  the  river, 
and  the  condition  of  the  wharves  and  slips,  it  must  constantly 
remain  moist ;  from  its  surface  being  nearly  level,  it  receives 
and  retains  the  collected  filth  washed  down  from  the  higher 
grounds  $  and  besides  all  this,  the  offensive  and  putrid  matter, 
which  a  crowded  population  must  necessarily  deposit,  and  which 
already  underlays  a  great  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in** 
cessantly  augments  the  mass  of  corruption.  Can  it  possibly  ex>- 
.  cite  surprise,  that  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  operating  on 
the  complicated  pollution  of  this  ground,  formed  of  an  aggr^ 
gate  of  nuisances,  and  still  the  receptacle  of  numberless  others, 
should  exhale  poison  and  death  into  the  atmosphere  which  stag- 
.  nates  over  its  surface  ? 

As  the  materials  of  putrefaction,  and  the  degrees  of  heat,  in 
a  large  city,  greatly  exceed  what  is  found  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try \  so  the  diseases  arising  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
proportionably  more  malignant.  The  pestilential  fevers  of  our 
city  differ  only  in  grade  from  the  bilious  and  remittent  fevers 
of  the  country.  They  prevail  in  the  same  climates ;  they  come 
on  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  $  .they  are  chiefly  disposed  to 
attack  persons  of  the  same  constitution  i  they  commit  their  ra^ 
vages  on  the  same  organs  of  the  body,  and  produce  symptoms 
differing  only  in  degree)  and  they  decline  and  disappear  at  the 
;^me  season,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.    In  the  city, 

s  i  we 
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we  often  see  in  the  same  family,  and  under  equal  circumstance* 
of  exposure,  the  malignant  forms  of  pestilence,  and  the  mild 
founs  of  remittent  fever ;  and  in  the  countryi  while  the  great 
mass  of  cases  are  usually  mild,  we  occasionally  m«et  with  soin« 
which  exhibit  the  violent  attack,  the  intense  malignity,  and  the 
rapid  dissolution,  which  more  frequently  mark  the  pestilcntiai 
fevers  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  points  of  analogy  just  mentioned,  there  is  another^ 
equally,  or  perhaps  more,  remarkable.  The  remittent  fever  of  the 
country,  and  the  malignant  fevers  (denominated  yellow)  of  our 
rities,  nave  a  similar  irregularity,  which  generally  characterizes 
them,  and  leads  strongly  to  the  inference  of  the  similarity  of  their 
erigin.  In  the  districts  of  the  country  where  remittent  fevers 
prevail,  and  in  the  cities  which  produce  malignant  fevers,  we 
find  these  diseases,  in  seasons  apparently  similar,  and  even  in  the 
same  season,  often  exhibiting  a  singular  local  unsteadiness  ill 
their  appearance,  extent,  and  violence.  In  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  there  is  something  remarkably  con* 
ttngent  and  desultory.  Remittent  fevers  will  prevail,  sometimes 
in  one  district  of  a  low  country  and  sometimes  in  another }  while 
the  whole  extent  of  these  different  districts  seems  to  be  equally 
Aable  to  the  disease,  and  no  adeqixate  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  visitation  of  the  one,  and  the  escape  of  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  some  of  our  cities  are  invaded  by  pestilence  in  unfa- 
vourable seasons  \  while  others,  apparently  just  as  liable  to  be 
invaded,  escape. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  my  limits 
^ill  not  aHow  me  to  state,  I  conclude,  that  our  late  epidemic,  and 
all  the  pr^eding  similar  ones,  have  been  of  domestic  origin, 
and,  of  course,  nearly  related  to  the  remittent  bilious  fevers  <^ 
the  country. 

From  thW  simple  afnd  consistent  view  of  the  subject,  the  atten- 
tion of  some  has  been  unfortunately  drawn  aside,  by  the  mistaken 
opinions  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  from  abroad^  and  the  pro* 
pagation  (fit  h/  cotitagion. 

I.  As  the  question  of  contagion,  in  this  disease,  is  important 
and  fundamental,  and  a»  the  affirmative  has  beeti  asserted  with 
much  confidence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  this  point  with 
great  attention. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  ofTer  reasons  in  detail  against  the 
cotitagiousness  of  yellow  {ever,  it  is  proper  to  premise  some  ge* 
nerai  observations  on  the  subject. 

A  contagious  disease  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  the 
property  of  generating  or  secreting  a  matter,  which,  applied  by 
coiHact,  or  inhaled  with  tlie  air  by  near  approach  to  the  sick,  or 

to 
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fd  iiianimaCd  substances  ehatfed  tvith  rbdr  ^Atitia,  succtssivelf 
reproduc^^  the  same  diseaK.  As  this  cottfagtous  mattef  is 
secreted  by  a  morbid  aetioii  erf*  tesgds,  or  a  peculiar  process  d 
the  disease,  forming  a  specific  and  essefitiai  part  of  its  cbaractef, 
it  must  always  be  generated  when  silcK  disease  exUt$  \  and  benig 
getiefated,  and  then  daly  applied  ^  inhaled^  its  action  is  altoge«> 
ther  independent  of  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of 
the  air,  &d«  atid  mtist  always  take  eftect,  Unless  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  condition  of  persons  exposed  to  it,  which  tenders 
them  unsusceptible  of  the  impression.  This  unsusceptibility» 
depending  vipon  peculiar  and  unusual  circumstaiiees,  (except  in 
the  diseases  which  attack  the  same  person  but  once),  must,  of 
course,  be  es^tremely  faire.  l^e  small-^ojt  affords  an  example  of 
difS  opefatioA  of  contagioh.  If  fotty  persons^  who  have  neiret 
undergone  smaH-pox,  be  closely  exposed  to  the  effiuvia  of  a 
number  of  patients  lying  3U  of  that  disease^  in  tlie  ward  of  a 
smalUpox  hospital,  thirty-nkie  certaiMyi  and  probably  the  whole 
xiumber>  will  be  infected.  This  is  in  eicample  of  a  contagious 
distemper.  The  contagious  matftet  is  the  constant  imd  universal 
product  of  the  disease )  and  #hen  produced^  it  generally  repTD*- 
dutes  itself  in  Such  as  reCeite  if|  provided  they  ha¥e  not  oeen  (ift 
the  Case  of  small-pox)  previously  subjected  to  ks  aetion.  The 
principle  of  unsusceptibility  cannot  reside  in  the  surrounding  air» 
but  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  body  chat  resists  the  contagioo. 
There  are  nb  facts  to  prove  that  pure  atmospheric  air  is  i  neu- 
tralizer  or  destroyer  of  contain  v  every  day  presents  instances 
of  the  reverse  \  and  when  dinused  through  an  extensive  space, 
air  i[enders  it  harmless,  not  by  immediately  decmnpoaing,  but  by 
diluting  and  dissipating  it.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  truly 
contagious  diseases  derive  any  additional  force  from  impure  air  5 
for  the  greater  contagiousness  of  confined  air,  in  cases  of  this  sort^ 
arises  merely  from  the  concentration  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
contagious  matter  within  a  small  space.  The  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  subject  in  question  will  presently  be  seen. 
It  is  proper  likewise  to  premise,  that  the  attack  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  even  of  whole  families,  oy  a 
reigtung  disease,  affords  no  proof  of  contagion  *  ^  for  the  inter- 
mittent 
^  ■  ' 

*  In  the  eoune  of  the  autunm,  alxnit  five  years  s%o»  ninety-eight  out  of  a 
hundred  of  ths  labourers  em]rfoyed  at  the  Onondaga  SaH^Wdrks^  in  this  state, 
were  attacked  vnth  bilious  fever.  The  tiro  who  escaped^  probably  owed  their 
exemption  to  extensive  alcera^  with  which  they-  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
affected*  That  situation  is  unusually  sickly  in  the  sunnner  and  autunm ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  fever  which  occur  there>  become  malignant 
and  fat^*    By  the  deatk  of  oeveral  persoaS|  within  a  few  years,  who  held  the 

offic* 
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mtttent  and  bilious  fevers  of  the  coontryt  which  undoubtedly  are 
not  propagated  bf  conugion>  often  attack  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods so  generally,  as  scarcely  to  leave  healthy  persons  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  attend  the  sick.  The  want  of  due  discrimina- 
tion between  the  effects  of  an  impure  otHmphtre  and  of  contagicn^ 
is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  deficiencies  in  the  history  of  dis- 
eases *• 

The  agency  of  contagion,  in  the  propagation  of  our  malignant 
disease,  is  rejected  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  No  relation  is  observed  between  the  source  of  the  pretend- 
ed contagion,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  individuals 
or  families  •,  nor  was  there  ever  any  foundation  to  attempt  pro- 
gressively to  trace  the  propagation  of  it  to  any  number  of  per- 
sons, from  the  first  case,  or  from  any  single  point  of  infection. 
If  the  first  ten  or  twenty  cases,  which  o^cur  in  any  season,  be 
.strictly  scrutinized,  most  of  them  are  foundj  in  their  origin,  to 
be  distinct  and  independei^t  of  one  another.  Instead  of  pervad- 
ing families,  or  creeping  slowly  from  one  n^i^bourhood  to  ano- 
ther, in  the  track  of  inaction,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  con- 
^gious  distempers^  this  dise^ise  is  found  scattered  at  distant  and 
unconnected  ppintsj  and  cases  s^art  up  singly,  in  situations  where 
contagion  could  neidier  be  traced  nor  suspected  f .  The  propor- 
tion 
■  I    -     -  ■        -  -  -         -  I     .  ^  '   - 

office  of  Superintendant  of  the  Work*,  and  who  fcU  victims  to  this  malignaDt 
fever  in  close  tuccessior,  that  station  is  now  justly  regaixled  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  as  extremely  hazardous. 

*  Some  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  smaU«pox,  Sec.  are  considered,  by  nniver- 
«al  consent,  at  eoniagiotu ;  others,  such  as  bilious  remittent  fevers,  Stc  are  coo- 
fldered  as  non-contagious*  It  becomes,  therefore,  extremiely  interesting,  to  as- 
tertain  the  criteria  by  which  this  discrimination  among  epidemic  distempers 
may  be  clearly  and  promptly  made.  The  want  of  precision  oil  this  point  has 
produced  much  colhsion  of  opinion,  and  much  absurdity  of  conduct,  among 
physicians  and  others.  The  most  obvious  criterion,  and  that  which  is  most 
generally  rec^nized  by  the  conmaon  sense  of  mankind,  ia  iht  effect  <^  personal 
mtercourse  between  the  sick  and  the  welL  Where  a  disease  is  truly  contagious, 
'this  intercourse  cannot  fail  to  disclose  the  danger,  which  was  long  ago  correcily 
'stated  in  poetical  language: 

^  Quo  propi«r  quisque  est,  servitqiie  fidelius  aegro, 
^  In  partem  lethi  citius  venit.  ** 

Ovid  Metamorph.  lib.  7. 

f  Not  only  the  dispersion  of  the  cases  is  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion ;  but  the  appearance  of  them  in  groups,  in  some  instances,  is  altogether  as 
much  so.  Many  of  the  most  judicbus  of  our  citizens  were  convinced  of  the 
origination  of  the  disease  from  domestic  filth,  in  the  year  i798,  by  the  fbUowing 
occurrence :  Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
destructive  epidemic,  in  a  small  neighbourhood  at  the  lovrer  end  <A  John  Street, 
were  suddenly  seized  with  the  disease  in  one  night,  in  consequence  of  a  blast  of 
putrid  exhalations  from  the  sewer  of  Burling-slip.  The  persons  attacked  were 
only  such  as  lived  directly  to  the  leeward  of  this  blast  from  the  sewer ;  while 
wdthiers,  close  In  the  vicinityi  but  not  exposed  to  this  currsotj  entirely  escaped. 
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tion  of  single  cases  in  the  midst  of  famxiies  is  always  great} 
and  the  instances  of  any  large  proportion  of  families  being  at* 
tacked  were  comparatively  very  rare  in  our  late  epidemic.  It  api 
pears  from  the  records  of  this  epidemic^  that  there  were  thirty-- 
one  streets  of  the  city^  most  of  which  continued  to  be  crowded 
-with  inhabitants^  in  which  only  a  single  case  in  each  occurred ; 
and  in  the  mass  of  six  hundred  cases,  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Healthy  there  were  only  thirty-live  houses  in  ix^idi  more  than  a 
single  case  was  found.  If  the  number  of  deaths  should  be  sup- 
po^  to  afford  better  ground  of  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  were  forty  streets,  and  those  generally  crowded 
throughout  the  season,  in  which  only  one  death  in  each  took 
place  ;  not  more  than  three  died  in  one  house,  of  which  there 
were  only  two  instances  ;  and,  during  the  whole  epidemic,  there 
were  only  twelve  instances  of  two  persons  dying  in  one  house  *. 
The  great  mass  of  persons  attacked  with  the  disease  consisted  of 
such  as  never  had  approached  the  sick,  or  any  other  assignable 
source  of  contagioi^  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  presently  ap* 
pear,  great  numbers  were  exposed  to  close  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  without  injury. 

In  order  to  explain  this  scattered,  remote,  and  unconnected 
occurrence  of  cases,  the  advocates  of  contagion  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  contagion  being  dif- 
fused through  an  extensive  range  of  atmosphere,  or,  to  use  their 
own  singular  phrase,  of  an  inoculation  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  ef- 
fluvia of  the  sick,  or  of  the  infected  clothing  or  bedding  which 
were  supposed  originally  to  have  introduced  the  contagion.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  a  new  and  unheard 
of  doctrine,  utterly  unknown,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  communication  of  cpntagion,  which  have  been 
sancticmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  entirely  subversive  of 
all  the  hopes  the  contagionists  themselves  can  repose  on  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sick  from  the  well,  or  on  the  most  rigid  regulations 
of  quarantine.  This  doctrine  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  itself* 
If  contagion  from  a  single  source  can  extend  itself  so  far,  what 
would  become  of  the  iiihabitants  of  the  city  generally,  when,  in 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  cases  are  so  immensely  multiplied, 
and  the  disease  so  extremely  diffused  ?  If  this  contagion  can  ex- 
.ercise  such  a.  destructive  activity  at  a  distance,  after  being  so 

much 


*  From  these  reports  to  the  Boird  of  Health,  it  results,  that  upwards  of 
five  hundred,  out  of  six  hundred  cases  of  malignant  fever  which  occurredi  were 
single  in  the  respective  families ;  and  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  deaths 
which  took  place  in  the  city,  w«re  likewise  tingle  ia  the  respe^dye  famiUet  in 
which  they  occvrred* 
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muck  diluted  in  the  air,  what  must  be  the  efi^t  of  apptoichii^  near 
to  the  source  i  If  a  contagion  really  existed^  cap^ie  of  retainios 
its  virulence,  after  such  extensive  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere) 
it  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  barriers  of  quarantine,  be  kicder* 
tibltf  by  human  means,  and,  finally,  would  depopulate  the  world. 
Another  inconsistency  is  equally  glaring.  If  this  effluTiiOn  ftoic 
a  sick  body,  or  from  foul  dodging  aM  beddings  tiin  be  sup- 
posed to  vitiate  the  air  to  such  a  distance  around,  it  most,  aftcf 
such  extensive  diflfiAsion,  become  light  and  fugitive,  and  liable  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  first  breeze  But,  how  does  it  happea 
that  this  same  space  of  air,  after  thd  inhabitants  are  fled,  the 
sick  removed,  and  houses  shut  up,  continues,  till  a  change  of 
season,  to  be  permanently  noxious  ?  Nothing  can  account  fcr 
this  local,  stationary,  and  inexhaustible  poison,  but  the  exholi- 
tions  from  the  masses  of  filth  and  pollution  oterspreading  a  large 
area  of  ground^  forming  a  vast  hoii)ed  of  putrefaction,  inces- 
santly teeming  with  miasmata,  and  thereby,  in  despite  of  cur- 
rents of  air,  loading  with  th«  seeds  (^  dissiyse  every  s«ccessiT« 
portion  of  atmosphere  that  sweeps  or  stagnates  over  the  pestilen- 
tial  surface. 

2.  The  pretended  contagion  is  admitted  to  produce  no  eftcct 
in  our  climate)  except  in  particular  situations,  and  at  a  particu- 
lar  season  of  the  year,  when  an  impure  and  noxious  atmosphere, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause,  is  acknow* 
ied^ed  to  exist*  But  to  consider  a  disease  as  contagions,  which 
at  uie  same  time  exhibits  no  appearance  of  tliat  quality  but  in 
certain  climates,  in  such  climates  only  in  certma  places,  at  sudi 
places  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  even  at  such  seasons  only  after 
a  particular  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  urKloubtedly  to  los$ 
sight  of  all  the  established  properties  and  laws  of  contagion. 

9«  It  is  admitted  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  when  the  sick 
are  removed  from  the  impure  air  in  which  it  was  contracted. 
By  breathing  this  impure  air,  witiiout  exposure  to  the  efihivia  of 
the  sick,  persons  are  every  day  attacked  ^  while,  on  die  con* 
trary,  without  breathing  it,  however  exposed  to  such  efluvia, 
no  person  is  attacked.  The  conclusion,  dierefore,  is  irresistible, 
that  the  impure  air  is  the  cause* 

4.  No  communication  of  the  disease  was  evfv  observed  in  yel* 
low  fever  hospitals,  situated  at  a  smafi  distance  fft>m  the  cities 
to  which  they  belong.  No  exception  to  this  has  ever  occurred, 
in  any  of  the  numerous  seasons  of  this  pestilence,  at  our  hospital 
at  Bellevue,  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  island  *,  that  of  Phl- 

ladelphia) 

*  The  tftp  psetfoded  cam  el  eoittsgioa  at  the  Marine  Hospital  on  Ststm 
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ladelphiaj  or  My  other  in  the  United  Btatei  \  provided  the  ma^ 
iignant  air  of  the  city  had  been  avoided.  The  force  of  this  fact 
seems  nerer  to  have  been  duly  considered  or  appreciated.  The 
numerous  retinue  of  medical  attendants,  nursesi  washerwomen, 
servantSt  &c.  which  belong  to  an  faosgitai,  most  be  known  to 
every  bodv.  How  greatly  they  are  all  exposed  to  contagion,  tf 
it  could  oe  supposed  to  exist  in  this  case,  is  equally  known. 
The  most  mal^ant  degrees  of  the  disease  are  constantly  found 
in  tliese  institutions.  The  exposure  of  physicians  and  their  as- 
sistants is  wdl  Ufltderstood.  The  duty  of  tne  nurses  leads  to  an 
incessant  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  die  sick.  They  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  sleep  in  the  apartments  of 
^e  sid^  the  dyinf^.  and  tlie  dead  ^t  |n  lifting,  undressing, 
dressing,  administ^^i  iug  remedies,  and  many  other  modes  of  as- 
fiistahce,  thc7  are  very  often  in  actsud  iX)ntact,  and  commonly 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  patients.  They  receive  and  carry 
away  all  cxcrementitious  discharges.  Several  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  washing  the  foul  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  sick  and 
the  dead.  Not  only  all  these  have  invariably  escaped  the  disease, 
but  likewise  all  the  persons  occupied  in  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  the  city  to  the  hospital,  who,  in  this  service,  went  with- 
out reserve  into  the  most  pestilential  quarters  of  the  town,  en- 
tered the  most  filthy  apartments,  and  lifted  the  sick  into  their 
carriages,  dressed  in  their  foulest  clothes,  and  sinking  under  the 
worst  degrees  of  the  disease  f  • 

In  order  to  account  for  these  facts,  the  advocates  of  contagion 
contend,  that  its  aaivity  is  confined  to  impure  airs  and  that  by 
this  alone  it  can  be  conducted  to  the  objects  of  its  attack.  Our 
hospital  at  Bellevue,  however,  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
the  supposition  of  great  purity  of  the  air ;  and,  indeed,  the  state 
of  the  land  air,  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, cannot  be  considered  as  pure  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

But 


island,  one  in  the  year  i799  and  the  other  in  ISOO,  were  evidently  fev«n 
produced  by  the  poison  of  typhus,  modified  by  the  season.  Nature  is  too  sinmie 
and  uniform  in  her  operations,  to  constitute  a  disease  contagious,  and  yet  only 
so  once  in  a  thousand  instances. 

*  The  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital  became  so  entirely  firee  from  all  appre- 
hensions of  the  contagiousness  of  tliis  disease,  that  the)-  often  slept  on  the  same 
bed  with  the  sick ;  and  it  happened  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
that  a  nurse,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  threw  herself,  in  the 
night,  for  a  little  repose,  on  the  bed  of  a  dying  patient,  and  remained  there 
ablcep  tiO  the  patient  was  dead,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  corpse. 

f  In  order  to  account  for  the  escape  of  these  persons,  which  is  indeed  won- 
deriful,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  they  alt  resided  during  the  season  at  t!ie  Aims- 
House,  an  elevated  and  healthy  part  of  the  city,  and  conseqiiently  were  only 
for  a  short  period,  at  any  one  time,  immer.fd  in  the  noxious  atmosphere. 
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But  admitting  the  highest  possible  purity  of  sur  in  these  faospitak, 
the  operation  of  contagion^  if  it  existed  there,  could  not  by  suck 
means  be  avoided,  when  the  naked  hands  of  physicians  and 
nurses  are  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  patient,  scordicd 
Twrith  febrile  heat,  or  bedewed  with  the  matter  of  perspiration, 
how  can  pure  air  be  "interposed  to  arrest  the  passage  of  con- 
tagion i  When  they  inhale,  as  they  often  do,  the  breath  an«i 
effluvia  of  the  sick,  no  man  can  doubt  that  such  air  is  sufficient- 
ly impure  to  be  die  conductor  of  contagion,  if  it  really  existed. 
In  all  contagious  diseases,  contact  and  immediate  inhalation  of 
the  effluvia  and  breath  of  the  sick,  are  supposed  to  constitute  the 
greatest  possible  exposure ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  plain,  the  in- 
terposition of  air,  pure  or  impure,  must  be  equally  unavailing 
to  arrest  the  eviL  Tet,  in  these  hospitals,  persons  not  only  es- 
cape this  danger,  but  none  was  ever  known  to  be  infected  by 
it*. 

5.  The  extinction  of  the  disease  by  cold  weather,  is  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  doctrine  of  its  propagation  by  contagion. 
That  the  disease  in  reality  depends  upon  an  atmospheric  poison, 
appears  from,  the  fact,  that  all  the  means  which  operate  to  arrest 
and  destroy  it,  such  as  cold,  heavy  rains,  and  lugh  winds,  are 
merely  atmospheric  agents.  The  healthy  temperature  of  the 
human  body  is  the  same  in  all  climates  and  seasons  ;  and  febrile 
heat  is  not  less  in  winter  than  summer.  Consequently,  the  morbid 
process  by  which  the  matter  of  contagion  is  generated,  is  under  no 
contioul  from  atmospheric  temperature.  Hot  climates  and  seasons 
are  universally  held  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagion. The  reason  is  obvious.  In  warm  weather  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments  of  the  sick  are  kept  open,  and  ven- 
tilation is  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  At  this  season  the  ef- 
fluvia of  the  body,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  are  sooner  dis- 
sipated, and,  of  course,  cai^  less  readily  adhere  to  clothing, 
bedding,  walls,  furniture,  &c.  so  as  to  be  ret^ned,  and  become 
noxious.  In  conformity  to  this,  typhus,  which  is  propagated 
by  a  poison  produced  in  the  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  &c 
of  persons  living  in  filthy  and  crowded  apartments,  gene- 
rally prevails  and  spreads  much  more  in  winter,  when  such 
apartments  are  deprived  of  ventilation.  On  the  contrary,  yel- 
low fever,  arising  from  a  deleterious  principle  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, 


*  In  tbe  epidemic  of  the  year  1 798,  seven  persons  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
oiir  Aims-House.  It  was  ascertained^  that  they  had  taken  the  <tisease  in  conse- 
quence of  going  out  and  breathing  the  atmospheric  poison  diffused  through  the 
more  contaminated  districts  of  the  city.  Although  the  house  then  contained 
about  800  persons,  no  commlmicApon  of  contagion  took  place. 
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moepberey  and  produced  by  the  operation  of  solar  heat  upon  ve- 
getable and  animal  filth,  ceases  to  prevail  soon  after  this  heat  is 
reduced  so  low  that  it  can  no  longer  exhale  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  miasmata  of  putrefaction.  But  if  this  disease  depended 
upon  contagion,  instead  of  disappearing  at  the  accession  of  cold 
vreatber,  when  houses  are  more  closely  shut  up,  it  would  be 
nikNi  more  certainly  communicated,  and  more  widely  destructive. 

6.  Yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  in  countries  wnerc  the  heat 
is  not  sufficient  to  exhale  the  miasmata  pf  putrefaction,  in  the 
requisite  quantity  and  virulence.  We  hear  nothing  of  this  dis- 
ease in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France;  though  it  is  well 
known,  that  persons  ill  of  it,  and  shipping  in  wluch  it  has  re- 
cently prevailed,  very  frequently  arrive  in  their  ports.  The  board- 
ing houses  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  these  countries,  in  which  sea- 
men arriving  from  the  West  Indies  are  generally  lodged,  are 
known  to  be  often  extremely  filthy,  and  filled  witn  impure  air^ 
as  a{^>ears  from  the  prevalence  and  ravages  of  typhus ;  yet  this 
impure  air,  in  those  countries,  cannot  conduct  tne  contagion  of 
yellow  fever. 

7.  Many  persons  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  New 
York,  died  of  it  at  Boston,  Albany,  and  other  cities  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  many  likewise  at  Greenwich,  Brooklyn,  and  other  villages 
in  the  neighoourhood*  In  no  instance  did  these  victims  of  ue 
epidemic  communicate  contagion.  In  all  these  places,  the  air  at 
that  season  must  have  been  very  impure;  at  Albany  and  Brook- 
lyn, violent  remittent  fevers  were  at  the  same  time  extremely 
prevalent ;  and  yet  this  impurity  of  the  air  did  not  serve  as  a  con^ 
ductor  of  contagion. 

8.  Among  the  early  cases  of  this  disease,  in  the  late  season, 
which  were,  as  usual,  most  virulent,  very  striking  examples  of  its 
non-contagiousness  were  displayed  in  some  of  the  most  crowded 

-quarters  of  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  a  consider- 
able number  of  sick,  who  had  taken  the  disease  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  were  removed  to  the  western  side,  where  they 
died  with  the  most  pestilential  symptoms.  In  a  house  in  Cedar- 
street,  where  two  patients  expired  under  the  worst  symptoms  of 
this  description,  the  *  beds  of  the  deceased,  in  a  very  few  hour^ 
mfter  their  death,  were  occupied  by  the  survivors  of  the  family 

Yet 


*  It  b  proper  to  observe,  that  since  the  first  publication  of  thU  letter,  a  con* 

tradiction  erf  the  statement  concerning  the  beds  has  been  received  from  one  pw- 

son,  and  a  confirmation  of  it  from  another.    That  particular  circumstance  is, 

however,  immaterial ;  as  it  is  admitted,  on  aU  hands,  that  no  contagion  arose 

*  from  either  of  these  malignant  cas^s. 


Yet  in  none  of  ch^e  numerous  iastaaces  wa$  any  contagion  com* 
municated. 

9.  The  universal  exemption  of  the  physicians  of  New  York, 
amounting  at  least  tp  50  or  60  persons,  from  the  late  diseaae,  is 
also  irreconcilable  vrith  the  doctrine  of  its  contagiousaess.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  physician  in  Philadelphia,  New-Hayeo,  Pro- 
videncci  or  Norfolk,  suffering  illness  from  their  late  epidemics. 
It  is  known  that  physicians  neither  use  nor  possess  antidotes. 
Their  exposure  to  the  breath,  efluvia,  and  contact  of  the  Mcki  was 
almost  incessant,  from  morning  till  night.  They  emfdoyed  so 
precaution  of  dress  at  covering,  no  fumigation,  no  mftans  of 
destroying^  n^^utralizing  or  obviating,  in  any  mann^y  the 
fsffluvia  d[  their  patients.  The  dissdction  of  bo4>^  4ead  of 
yellow  fever,  if  t^ontagicm  Had  eaifBjtAd>  would  also  have  formed 

'mother  source  of  danger*  Many  of  the  physifi^jfs  of  this 
city  wei}e  friequently  engaged  tn  this  mode  of  invesligatiapg  the 
^disease,  and  minutely  examined  bodies  in  a  very  adFanee>d  state 
of  putridity.  The  more  happy  escape  of  physidand  to  tlie  late 
than  in  former  epidemics,  is  to  be  attributed  (under  the  piotec* 
tion  of  Divine  Providence),  to  their  having  secured  a  tcsidence 
in  the  higher  and  safi^r  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  their  visits  to  the  districts  of  esiFenomed  atmos- 
phere, owing  to  the  early  desertion  of  dieae  districts  by  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabkantSi  It  is  understood,  at  the  6a«ie  timei 
that  our  physicians,  in  their  eonfidence  of  th(S  non-eontagiotts^ 
fiess  of  the  disease,  generally  passed  more  time  in  the  apartments 
<si  the  sick)  and  were  in  tne' habit  of  nudcing  a  m«re  deliberate 
ahd  minute  examination  of  the  cases  which  fdU  under  their  carC) 
4han  in  preceding  epidemics  f . 

10.  The  fail)ire  of  every  attempt  to  arrest  fbe  prpgres!^  of  the 
•disease,  by  die  separation  of  £he  sick  fn>m  £he  well,  is  also  iiv 
^ompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  Besides  die  numep- 
ous  ineffectual  attempts  in  this  city,  the  utmost  endeavours  were 
used,  with  tl^e  same  result,  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  members  ha^d  been  purposely  selected  for  this  abject, 
from  those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  importation  and 
contagiousness  of  the  disease.  It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  yellow  fever*  if  its  progress  depended 

upon 


^  *  The  exemption  of  the  nurses  frcvn  disease,  who  atteodcd  the  skk  in  tlic 
city,  was  also  verv  remarkable.  Upwards  of  sixty  persons  were  employed  l^ 
the  Board  of  Health,  to  perform  this  duty.  Only  four  of  these  died ;  two  otheic 
oiAy  were  sick,  and  recovered.  And  it  appears,  upon  inquiry,  that  such  as  dia| 
or  were  sick,  had  been  stationed  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  atmospbot 
was  knows  to  be  most  highly  charged  with  the  miasmata  of  putrefaction. 
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upon  contagion.  This  appears  from  the  example  of  the  small- 
poxy  a  disease,  whose  contagion  is  more  active,  steady,  and  per-* 
manent,  thafi  any  other  in  the  world.  By  a  system  of  quaran*- 
tine,  extremely  simple,  and  very  little  burthensome,  this  distem* 
per  is  excluded^  or^  if  introduced,  immediately  arrested  and  ba- 
nished, in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  New  £ngland,  where  its  ad^ 
mission  and  circulation  are  prohibited  by  law. 

11.  The  inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  constantly  at- 
tend the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  this  disease^ 
make  it  altogether  inadmissible.  To  explain  one  set  of  facts,  it 
must  infinitely  transcend  the  contagiousness  of  small-pox ;  to  suit 
another,  it  must  sink  infinitely  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  some 
occasions,  it  is  more  subtle,  penetrating,  and  rapid  than  the  elec- 
tric fluid  \  on  others,  more  sluggish  and  dormant  than  the  gross^ 
est  matter.  Contrary  to  all  other  noxious  substances,  it  is  often 
more  destructive  at  a  distance,  than  near  to  its  source ;  for  at  one 
time,  it  cannot  reach  a  single  individual  among  a  great  number 
surrounding  the  bed  of  the  patient,  and  in  frequent  contact  with 
kis  person,  while  at  another,  it  must  strike  at  the  disunce  of 
several  hundred  feet  *.     The  noxiousness  of  the  miasmata 

OF  PUTREFACTION,  EXHALED  BT  HEAT,  AND  FLOATING  IN  THE 
ATMOSPHERE,  EXPLAINS  ALL  THESE  FACTS,  AND  RECONCILES 
ALL  THESE  CONTRADICTIONS. 

If  it  were  possible  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  of  these 
irresistible  facts,  I  might  subjoin,  that  yellow  fever  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  contagious  disease; — ^because,  unlike  all  other 
conugious  diseases,  it  has  no  specific  character,  no  definite  course 
or  duration,  and  no  appropriate^  essential,  or  pathognomonic 
symptom; — because,  the  supposed  contagion  rarely  operates 
singly,  and  in  general  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  exciting 
causes ;— and  finally,  because  the  miasmata  which  produce  this 
dbease  are  more  or  less  noxious,  as  they  are  more  or  less  con- 
centrated, a  property  which  does  not  belong  to  the  specific  poisons 
of  small-pox,  syphilis,  &c. 

Under  the  conviction  of  these  facts,  I  am  compelled  to  con* 
elude,  that  our  malignant  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  noxious  exhala- 

VOL.  III.  NO.  11.  T  tion 


♦  While  It  is  admitted,  that  contagion  cannot  operate  ill  ycHoM'  fever  hofispl- 
tab,  and  while  this  inactivity  of  it  i$  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  impure  air ;  it 
isy  at  tho  same  time,  gravely  aisected  by  some,  that  a  person  going  on  board  of 
a  vessel,  lying  in  a  sittuttion  where  the  air  is  much  more  pure  than  it  can  possi- 
bly be  at  an  hospital,  even  though  Ui^re  exist  no  sickness  on  board  of  such  vessel, 
may  still  derive  contagion  from  it,  and  experience  all  the  active  and  malignant 
operation  of  such  conugion^  notwithstanding  this  purity  of  the  surrounding  at* 
vofphere. 
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fion  iToating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  h  absolutclt  Am) 

dNIVERSALLt  NON-CONTAGIOUS. 

For  the  correctness  of  the  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  ii 
founded,  I  appeal  to  my  fellow-practitionets  and  feUow-citizenS) 
Who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  disease.  For  the  application  of 
these  facts  in  the  deduction  of  principles  and  opinions^  I  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  physicians  in  ever^  qnarter  of  the  worlds 
where  medicine  is  cultivated  as  a  regular  science.  And,  e^peci-> 
Slly^  I  would  dfTer  this  appeal  to  the  liberal  and  enlightfeiled  phy« 
sicians  of  Europe,  who  are  sincerdy  devoted  to  the  came  of  truth 
and  professional  improvement,  who,  on  this  subject,  have  hereto^ 
jFote  received  much  incorrect  information,  and  who,  as  soon  ai 
they  become  fconvinced  of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  will,  I 
am  confident,  exert  the  influence  they  so  justly  poSscsi,  in  pro^ 
curing  from  their  respective  governments  aii  alH>lition  of  the  op- 
pressive and  useless  restrictions  of  quarantine,  which  have  been 
fecehtly  imposed  on  American  commerce. 

n.  iTie  second  mi'stafec  concerning  this  malignant  disease^ 
which  has  been  impressed  on  the  minds  of  sonie  of  oilir  citizens^ 
1^  that  of  its  importatkn  from  aSroad^  ani  chiefly  fmih  the  West 
Indies,    Thi^  opinion  is  rejected  foir  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Tlie  non-contagiousness  of  the  diseise  must  entirely  de*- 
stroy  the  belief  of  its  introduction  from  abroad.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  it  can  be  conveyed  across  the  odean,  and 
propagated  in  the  cities  of  the  United  Stated,  unless  tt  possest 
the  power  of  successively  re-producing  itself  by  com^unicatioil 
of  contagion  from  one  person  to  another. 

2.  If  the  alleged  importation  were  possible  in  any  case,  it 
might  happen  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  this  active  sea-port, 
shipping  trom  the  West  Indies  are  very  frequently  arriving  at 
all  seasons ;  and  it  is  known  that  yellow  fever  may  be  found  in 
those  islands  at  any  period  of  the  year,  ivhen  they  are  visited  by 
strangers  from  the  higher  latitudes ;  yet  the  pretended  importa^ 
tion  is  always  confined  to  that  period  of  the  summer  and  a^ 
tumn,  when  local  and  domestic  causes,  sufficient  to  produce  the 
"disease,  are  known  to  exist. 

d.  If  yellow  fever  could  be  fntroduced  from  abroad,  it  h  im* 
possible  to  explain  its  non-appearance  in  our  sea-ports  for  a  long 
series  of.  years,  when  no  means  were  us^d  to  secure  its  exclusion. 
For  more  than  50  years  preceding  1795,  no  importation  of  the 
disease  into  this  city  was  suspected ;  and  it  is  indeed  uncertain, 
whether,  before  that  year,  the  opinion  of  its  importation  at  any 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  attracted  much  attention. 
The  advocates  of  importation  generally  assert,  that  periods  of 
war  in  the  West  Indies  are  most  apt  to  occasion  its  introduction 
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into  this  country.  Yet  we  heaf  notliing  of  its  betAg  brought  to 
this  port  diiiine  the  war  of  1756,  or  that  of  the  American  Re- 
Volution.  In  the  former  of  these  wars,  the  mortality  attending 
the  successful  expeditions  against  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
the  Havanna,  was  almost  incredible.  Only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  victorious  troops  were  alive  three  months  after  their  con- 
cpiests.  Equally  fatal  were  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  West 
IndieSi  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Dr  Hunter*  in- 
forms us,  that  of  5,000  troops  who  took  possession  of  St  Lucie, 
scarcely  a  man  of  the  original  number  remained  at  the  end  oc 
one  year,  although  the  sword  of  the  enemy  had  destroyed  an 
inconsiderable  amount.  The  mortality  continued  as  great  in  the 
subsequent  years.  From  the  1st  of  May  1780,  to  the  1st  of 
Ma^  1781,  the  number  of  dead  was  equal  to  the  average  strength 
of  the  garrison  during  the  year.  Of  the  troops  sent  from  Ja- 
maica upon  the  expeditioil  against  Fort  St  Juan,  scarcely  a 
man  ever  returned.  During  this  period,  the  intercourse  betweeit 
the  West  Indies  and  this  port  must  have  been  extremely  fre- 
quent. Dr  Kanef  states,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  of  oui^ 
Kevoiution,  nearly  18,000  sick  were  landed  at  New-Tork  from 
the  British  fleets ;  that  1 1  sail  of  the  line  arrived  here  early  in 
Septenibet  1780,,  from  the  West  Indies ;  that  26  sail  of  the  line 
arrived  h^re  at  the  same  season  in  1782,  likewise  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  that'  from  each  of  these  fleets,  a  great  number  of 
siclf,  afficted  with  malignant  fevers,  were  sent  to  the  hospitals 
at  this  place*  It  is  also  known,  that  a  similar  fleet  arrived  here 
in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  the  year  1781.  During  all 
this  petiM,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
Wi9St  Indies,  and  the  conveyance  of  so  many  sick  to  this  port, 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  imporution  of  the  disease.  And  yet,  at 
Aat  time,  no  quarantine  regulations  existed. 

The  contingencies  by  which  yellow  fever  might  have  been  im- 
plied, through  the  medium  of  commercial  shipping,  or  of  naval 
and  military  expeditions,  if  such  importation  were  possible,  must 
fcry  often  nave  occurred  in  a  sea-port  like  this,  where  such  ex- 
pensive conununication  has  been  so  long  maintained  with  the 
tVest  Indies.  A  more  frequent  introduction  of  the  disease,  thcre- 
Ibre,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  importation,  as  now  held,  must 
have  been  inevitable.  But  as  this  did  not  take  place  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so  likely  to  produce  it, 
♦e  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  importation  is  impossible. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  history  of  pestilential  epidemics,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  demonstrates  that  they  ate  subject  to  frequent 

T  2  revolutions, 
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rerolutionS)  as  to  the  periods  and  places  of  their  prevdence,  the 
variety  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  degrees  of  their  malignity  i  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  account  for  changes  in  such  diseases»  as- 
they  locally  or  periodically  occur,  than  for  any  great  diversity  or 
fluctuation  in  the  circumstances  or  contingencies  which  determine 
their  importation  from  abroad. 

4.  No  importation  of  this  disease,  so  as  to  become  epidemic, 
was  ever  known  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France. 
The  vast  amount  of  shipping,  as  was  observed  before,  which  arrive 
at  those  ports  from  the  West-Indies^  is  well  known ;  and^  that 
they  often  arrive  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  is  equally  known. 
iThe  filth  and  impure  air  of  those  ports  are  admitted  on  all  hands; 
and  the  effects  ot  them  are  experienced,  in  the  destructive  fevers, 
of  a  different  description,,  which  frequently  prevail }  and  yet, 
for  want  of  the  atmospheric  heat,  and  other  local  circumstances 
requisite  in  tlie  generation  of  yellow  fever,  they  are  happily  stran- 
gers to  its  epidemic  prevalence. 

5.  The  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  many  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  inaccessibre  to  foreign  contagion,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  its  domestic  origin,  while  it  entirely  invalidates  that 
of  its  importation.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union,  which  has 
not  afforded  evidence  of  the  production  of  the  disease,  in  situa- 
tions where  importation  was  impracticable*.  In  the  course  of 
the  late  season,  a  malignant  fever,  in  all  essential  points  the  sam& 
as  our  yellow  fever,  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  and 
caused  more  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
district,  than  took  place  in  this  city.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubtj  that  the  disease  called  the  Lake  Fevery  in  the  interior 
of  this  state,  possesses  all  the  essential  attributes  of  the  yellow 
fever. 

6.  A  comparison  of  tlie  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1804^ 
with  the  corresponding  seasons  in  1805,  will  go  far  to  shew  the 
dependence  of  our  malignant  epidemics  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  of  course,  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  impor- 
tation. The  summer  of  1804  was  mild  and  cool,  beyond  for- 
mer example,  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  l/nited  States,  ly- 
ing to  the  northward  of  the  Carofinas.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  heat  was  unusually  great.  All  the  Atlantic  cities 
north  of  the  Carolinas,  without  exception,  entirely  escaped  the 
epidemic ;  whereas  at  Charlestown,.  and  in  some  parts  of  Georgia^ 
it  prevailed  with  great  mortality.  On  the  contrary,  the  late 
summer  was  remarkable  for  the  duration  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  heatjL  along  the  whole  of  our  coast ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  not  only  that  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  cities  were  visited  with 
pestilence,  but,  what  was  still  more  surprising,  that  in  several  o£ 
them  ic  made  its- appearance  within  forty-eight  hours^  or  nearly, 
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x>i  the  same  time ;  an  occurrence  which  cannot  be  explained  on 
-iht  contingency  of  importation,  and  is  only  to  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  forirQm  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  The  occurrence  of  similar  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the 
^world^  under  Similar  circumstaiices,  where  contagion  introduced 
from  atbroad  cannot  possibly  be  suspected,  is  also  adverse  to  the 
doctrine  of  importation*  In  msfking  the  circuit  of  ^e  globe^  on 
the  parallels  of  latitude  nearly  or  exactly  corresponding  with 
ours>  we  pass  over  countries  wnich,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
liistory>  have  been  frequently  visited  with  the  ravages  of  this 
scourge.  Spain  and  Italy  afibrd  striking  examples,  llie  city  of 
Rome,  in  particular,  though  its  elevated  situation  is  generally 
salubrious,  is  annoyed  by  a  marshy  spot  at  the  feet  of  two  of  its 
iiills,  along  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  beeen  sickly  and 
pestilential  from  the  origin  of  the  city.  While  the  streets  on 
the  hills,  like  Broadway  and, other  high  grounds  in  this  city,  en- 
joy a  salubrious  air,  the  .spot  of  marsh  just  mentioned,  together 
vrithafmall  extent  of  made-ground,  (for  the  madness  of  mad^^ 
ground  hzs  existed  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  New  York  *},  cqrres- 
ponding  with  our  marshy  districts,  and  vastly  more  extended 
space  of  made-ground,  along  the  margin  of  tKe  East  river,  has 
-produced,  from  time  immemorial^  malignant  and  mortal  epi-* 
/demies.  And  the  medical  histqrian  of  these  facts,  (the  celebrat- 
ed Baglivi)  expresses  liis  astonishment  that  so  small  a  distance, 
^s  th4t  intervening  between  the  elevated  and  depressed  portions 
off  ground,  should  make  such  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the 
^ir.  As  die  Tiber  is  not  navigable  for  sea-vessels,  the  importa- 
tion of  their  pestilential  epidemics  at  Rome  was  never  suggested. 

8.  The  inefficacy  of  all  the  various  modifications  o^  quarantine 
hitherto  devised  in  this  country,  confirms  our  disbelief  of  impor- 
tation. In  this  port,  as  well  as  in  Fhiladeflphia,  a  rigid  system  of 
quarantine  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  vigilantly  and  faithfully  executed. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  quarantine  in  the  United  States  speaks 
little  in  its  favour }  for  thou^,  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has 
been  scrupulously 'enforx:ed  in  several  ports,  we  have  hear^  ten 

T  3  times 


*  Proofs  of  this  might  be  adduced  fi^m  Laocisi  and  other  medksi  writers  of 
^oQie.    The  foUowi|ig  lines  ^xe  suffici^t  ^o  esubllsh  the  fact : 
^  Hocy  u))i  nunc  fora  sunt,  udae  tenuere  paludes  j 

Amne  redunclatls  fossa  madebat  aquis.' 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras, 

Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fiik. 
Qyk  Velajbra  solvit  vi  Circum  dvc^  ponpas^ 
Kil  Pneter  saliccs  qassaque  canna  fuit. ' 

-  Ovi^.  Fast.  Jib.  YI. 
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times  more  of  imported  contagion^  and  of  it9  xzrzgts,  at  ihese 
very  ports,  during  that  short  period,  than  for  an  hundred  years 
before,  when  no  quarantine  was  in  existence* 

9.  The  entire  M-ant  of  all  proof,  and  even  of  the  least  ptoba- 
bility  of  the  introduction  from  abroad  of  the  germ  of  our  late 
epidemic,  gives  the  last  blow  to '  the  doctrine  of  importation. 
The  facts  on  this  subject  have  been  so  clearly  and  miiiutelj  de- 
tailed by  the  Health  Officer,  th^t  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re^ 
peat  them  here. 

The  source  of  mistake,  on  the  subject  of  importation,  consists 
in  not  distinguishing  a  febrile  poison^  generated  bjf  heat  ^nd filth  in  a 
vessel^  from  contagion  taken  up  in  a  foreign  port,  and  smccessivefy 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another.  The  construction  of  ves- 
sels disposes  them  to  the  collection  and  retention  of  filth,  and 
renders  cleansing  and  ventilation  extremely  difficult.'  The  qua- 
lity of  cargoes  and  provisions,  t^e  inattention  of  seamen  to  clean- 
liness, the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  often  live,  the  un^ 
suspected  and  inaccessible  situations  in  wnich  corrupting  sub- 
stances may  lie  concealed,  render  shipping,  independently  of  the 
hazards  of  the  element  on  which  they  move,  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  human  habitations.  It  is  no  wonder*  therefore,  that  they 
should  become  unhealthy,  when  they  pass  into  warm  latitudes, 
or  lie  in  our  harbour  in  tne  hot  season.  In  no  situation  is  a  ma- 
lignant fever  more  apt  to  originate  than  ]n  a  ship.  A  vessel 
that  never  left  our  port,  or  that  has  remained  in  it  for  years, 
may  become  foul,  and  thereby  generate  and  emit  a  deadly  ex- 
halation. Whether  malignant  fever  arises  from  filth  ashore  or 
on  shipboard,  tlie  principles  and  process,  by  which'  the  evil  i^ 
produced,  are  still  the  same.  On  what  ground  can  a  disease  be 
said  to  be  imported,  which  has  no  other  relation  to  a  forein 
country,  than  that  of  being  generated  in  a  vessel  which  has  lately 
visited  that  country  ?  The  foreign  country,  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage,  are  circumstances  of  no  moment  in  determin- 
ing the  origin  and  character  of  the  disease ;  to  account  for  this, 
we  must  consider  the  filth,  the  moisture  and  heat,  wMch,  con- 
curring to  a  certain  degree,  are  destructive  to  man  at  all  times, 
in  all  situations,  and  under  every  condition.  And  a  fever  origi- 
nating under  such  circumstances,  can  no  more  be  pronounced 
imported,  than  a  fracture  of  a  limb  happening  at  sea  can  be  Called 
an  imported  fracture. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  who  regard  only  one  asp^  of 
the  subject,  that  the  docttine  of  importation  alone  can  explain 
the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  malignant  epidemics  for  the  last 
ff n  years.  But  the  difficulty  still  returns  with  unabated  force ; 
and  it  remains  to  explain^  why  importation  has  become  so  much 
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more  frequent  and  easf  of  late  than  formerly.  If  it  be  thought 
impracticabJie  tQ  throw  light  on  that  particular  constitution  of 
the  air,  which  ^et^rmines'  the  prevalence  of  yellow  ie\ex  at  one 
time  more  than  another^  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  the  air  which  produce  malignant  distempers  of 
the  throat,  ihe  dysentery,  and  other  mortal  epidemics,  (which 
are  undoubtedly  of  domestic  origin)  for  a  season,  or  for  a  term 
of  Years,  and  thqn  allow  them  to  disappear. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  belief  of  the  yellow  fever  originating^ 
in  this  country,  would  be  destructive  to  its  coipmerce  and  pros- 
perity* But  if  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  interesjt  rather  than 
truth,  let  us  contrast  the  effects  of  the  two  opinions,  as  they  in- 
fluence our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  By  truly  describ«- 
ing  the  disease,  and  exhibiting'  the  proofs  of  its  local  origin  and 
non-contagiousness,  we  convince  foreign  nations  that  it  is  a  misf 
fortune  limited  to  ourselves,  that  it  cannot  endanger  their  safety^ 
and  that  it  only  claims  their  sympathy  and  regrets.  jBy  asserting 
the  importation  and  contagiousness  of  it,  the  evil  immediately 
swells  to  an  indefinite  and  incalculable  extent,  and  we  alarm  al} 
nations  with  the  fear  of  its  being,  in  turn,  exported  to  them. 
After  the  experience  already  gained,  neither  they  nor  we  cai^ 
cherish  any  rational  hope  of  hereafter  excluding  it  by  regulations 
of  quarantine*  Our  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  and  witli 
all  other  tropical  countries,  will  be  daily  extended,  and  if  impor- 
tation were  possible,  the  chances  of  it  will  be  every  year  progresr 
alvely  multiplied.  On  the  ground  of  importation,  unless  trade 
be  totally  forsaken,  our  situation  is  hopeless. 

In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  importation,  the  henefits  of  qua«> 
vantine  are  by  no  means  intended  to  be  undervalued.  The  gcr 
neradon  of  pestilential  disease  in  foul  vessels  is  undeniable ;  they 
are  certably  a  very  frequent  source  of  sickness ;  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  shipping  are  interested  in  a  careful  examination  of 
them.  There  ought  to  be  some  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
.vessel  may  be  safely  approached  by  people  in  business,  or  whe^ 
ther  she  may  be  likely  to  diffuse  pestilential  vapours  among  all 
3wrho  come  within  their  reach.  Quarantine  is  also  one  of  the 
jnost  humane  regulations  in  favour  of  seamen,  who  are  confes- 
sedly a  very  useful  and  necessary  class  of  the  community.  It  in- 
terposes between  them  and  the  carelessfiess  or  cruelty  of  their 
commander,  and  makes  it  his  interest  to  preserve  their  lives  ^nd 
iiealth.  And  while  it  might  be  organized  so  as  to  answer  all 
these  purposes  eiEcaciousIy,  it  might  also  be  properly  stripped  of 
its  useless  and  burthensonie  appendages. 

If  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  I  have  adduced,  to  prove  tlie 
fion-contagiousncss  and  i;ion*importation  of  yellow  fever,  be  well 

J  ^  founded. 
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founded,  it  results,  that  our  epidemics  are  local,  domestic*  and 
as  incapable  of  exportation  to  foreign  nations  as  the  bilious  ferer 
of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  reverse  of  this  opi- 
nion has  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  Europe  $  and  that  the 
governments  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  have  suflFered  them- 
selves so  lightly  and  hastily  to  embrace  doctrines,  and  legislate  on 
principles,  contradicted  by  all  former  experience*  It  is  now  mora 
than  SOO  years  since  they  became  acquainted  with  America. 
And  although  the  first  discoverers  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as 
most  succeeding  adventurers,  have  largely  shared  the  effects  of 
the  baneful  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  only  of  late  that 
apprehensions  have  been  entertained  of  importing  into  Europe 
the  malignant  fevers  of  those  islands.  The  shattered  remains  of 
fleets  and  armies  had  often  returned  home  to  Great  Britain  md 
Trance,  in  the  most  sickly  state,  after  encountering  all  the  hor* 
Tors  of  yellow  fever,  without  once  conununicating  diat  disease. 
But  what  transmutation  oan  yellow  fever  undergo  in  the  United 
States,  which  renders  it  exportable  tp  Europe  from  us,  but  not 
directly  from  the  West  Indies  ? 

It  affords  some  apology  indeed  for  Europe,  that  the  informa* 
tion  concerning  this  subject,  upon  which  they  have  acted,  was 
derived  from  our  own  pountry.  The  acts  of  our  Sute  Legisla-> 
tures,  the  proceedings  of  our  Municipal  Bodies  and  Boards  pi 
Health,  the  proclamations  of  our  Magistrates,  and  a  variety  of 
pther  public  documents,  have  all  a  tendency  to  impress  the  same 
opinion.  We  have  held  up  to  foreign  nations  an  indigenous 
and  local  disease,  growing  up  from  the  infelicities  of  particular 
situations,  or  from  neglects  of  police,  and  entirely  incommuni*- 
cable  from  one  person  to  another^  as  highly  contagious,  capable  of 
exportation  to  distant  countries,  and  consequently  alarming  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  commercial  and  civilized  world.  We  cannot 
transplant  the  disease  from  this  city  to  the  neighbouring  villages 
of  Greenwich,  Brooklyn,  or  Newark  ;  and  yet  it  is  believed  we 
^ve  can  convey  it  3000  miles,  across  the  pure  air  of  the  Atlantic. 
Whole  hospitals  of  patients,  labouring  under  the  most  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease,  with  all  the  foul  apparel,  bedding,  &c. 
polluted  with  the  excrementitious  discharges  and  other  filth  of 
the  sick,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  cannot  emit  an  atom  of  con- 
tagion ;  and  yet  we  pretend  to  dread  the  infectiousness  of  a 
saifer's  jacket  or  handkerchief,  or  even  of  the  cordage  and  tim- 
bers of  a  vessel.  Under  the  influence  of  this  phantom  of  con- 
tagion, we  have  instructed  the  Europeans  to  enact  laws  and  re- 
gulations, sanctioned  by  the  highest  penalties,  which  retard  and 
oppress  our  commerce,  and  subject  our  shipping  in  their  ports  to 
the  most  grievous  d^'.ention.    To  crown  the  whole  of  this  injur 
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ry  and  hamiliation,  we  have  instigated  them  to  place  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  late  extensions  of  quarantine,  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  degraded  and  detestable  inhabitants  of  Bar<» 
bary,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  And  all  this  has  been  done,  in 
defiance  of  clear  and  luminous  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  long, 
reiterated,  and  ample  experience. 

By  discarding  the  bugbear  of  contagion,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  yellow  fever  will  be  more  truly  ascertained ;  the  means  of 
personal  safety  more  generally  understood ,;  and  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  improve  the  salubrity  of  the  city  more  vigorously  pur- 
sued. The  public  will  no  longer  witness  that  desertion  and  mi- 
sery of  the  sick,  which  have  too  often  disgraced  society  in  every 
epidemic.  The  bosom  of  humanity  will  no  longer  be  wrung  with 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow«-creatures,  driven,  while  under  the 
pressure  el  this  calamity,  from  every  place  of  shelter,  deprived 
of  comf6rt,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate,  from  the  false  impres- 
sion of  danger  in  affording  them  assistance.  By  telling  th^  com- 
munity the  truth,  we  shall  lessen  apprehension  and  distress,  we 
shall  disarm  the  evil  of  h^lf  its  power,  and  restore  the  ties  of 
kifidred  and  of  nature  *. 

It  is  surely  time  to  investigate  this  subject  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  to  adopt  some  adequate  system  of  relief.  The 
warning  voice  of  history  and  experience  loudly  calls  us  to  make 
pery  exertion  to  deliver  pur  city  from  nuisances,  which  threaten 

to 

*  The  learned  Dr  Huntbr,  one  of  the  memben  of  the  National  Board 
OF  Health  of  Oreat  Britaiia,  offers  the  following  argument  in  lupport  of  his 
opiniott  of  the  npn-contagiousneas  of  yellow  fever:  **  The  strongest  proofs  of 
ihis,  in  my  opiobn,  were  to  be  met  with  in  private  ^^Qilies,  where  the  son* 
the  brother,  or  the  hushandi  labouring  under  the  worst  femsy  were  nuned 
with  unremitting  assiduity  by  the  mother^  die  sister,  or  the  wife,  who  never 
left  the  tick  either  by  day  or  by  night,  yet  without  being  infected.  That  such 
near  relations  should  take  upon  them  the  office  of  a  nurse,  is  matter  of  the  high* 
fst  commendation  in  a  country,  the  diseases  of  which  require  to  be  watched 
with  greater  care  and  attention  then  can  be  expected  fix»m  a  servant.  They 
are  under  no  fears  of  the  fever  being  Infectious,  and  I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  so,  either  in  private  fanplies,  or  in  the  military  hospitals." 
That  Dr  Hunter  came  to  this  decision,  after  a  ftdl  and  mature  consideration  of 
the  inmortance  of  the  subject,  will  app^  from  the  following  remarks :  ^  There 
is  hardly  any  part  of  the  history  of  a  disease,  which  is  of  more  consequence  t9 
ascertain  with  accuracy,  than  its  being  of  an  infectious  nature  or  not.  Upon 
this  depends  the  propriety  of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken,  either  to  prevent 
it,  or  to  root  it  out.  It  is  productive  of  great  mischief,  to  consider  a  disease  as 
infectious  that  really  is  not  so ;  it  exposes  such  as  labour  under  it  to  evils  and 
Inconveniences,  which  greatly  aggravate  their  sufferings,  and  often  deprive 
them  of  the  necessary  assistance.  They  are  neglected,  if  not  shunned ;  and  at 
^e  time  they  require  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  they  have  the  least.'' 

OhsoT*  on  the  pi^eases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica^  page  1 77  &  1 78, 
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to  (BDlfi}  (^  ii^i^Tf^s  ^f  an  annual  succes^n  of  lna^g|lant  ept« 

4eq[lii9*  W^  LIV9  IX  THfi  LATITUDE  OJ?  PESTULE^Cft^  ^KP  QUE 
C{.I¥iT?  I^OW  P^RH4P«  IS  Ol^T  B^^IHVING  TO  DISPI.AT  ITS 
T^ND^CT  70  PKOOOCB  THI«  TERRIQLB  SjCOUROR  *•     The  im- 

pi^rili^*  lir)iich  tme  and  a  police^  rather  mpuMed  in  copformity 
to  th^  11^11%^  of  mofc  fiQTtoern  c^oumries,  than  to  the  exigjendes 
of  our  own,  have  been  long  accumulating,  are  now  annually  ex- 
^9^4  i,q  the  hesit9  of  a  hiiming  6  wimer,  and  send  forth  exhala- 
tNan9  oi  |he  highest  viFuleacc.  Ihe  e^^am^lea  of  similar  calami- 
ties  in  many  parts  of  the  dd  Continent,  ought  long  since  to  hare 
tau{^  us  lessens  of  mrisdooi*  In  th/s  aiy  of  Rome,  time  and 
fatsd  eaq>eKienGe  powted  out  the  necessity  of  eivecting  extensive 
imd  wtly  public  works,  in  order  tp  delivjer  the  iiihabi|9pts  from 
^e  homov^  of  pestilence ;  and  the  air  .of  that  city  was,  at  serexal 
periods  of  its  his^ry,  in  alternate  succession,  obsenredto  become 
pesdlentis^  ^  salubrious,  as  these  public  works  were  Siiuffeied  to 
fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  and  i^Boejired. 

Tie  different  opinions  of  the  origin  of  yellow  Sever,  /o0er  us 
only  the  akranative  of  a  more  rigid  quarantine,  or  of  more  vi- 
goiX).us  inteiv^  measwe^.  Every  step  pf  increasing  restriction  in 
our  system  of  quarantine,  has  only  served  to  ^w  more  dearly 
she  domestic  origin  of  the  disease.  If  an  entire  piotubitipn  of 
West  India  trade,  or  a  probibition.during  &e  sunmner  and  avjtuom, 
vere  imposed  by  law,  the  effect  would  soon  be  sufficient  to  ba* 
nish  every  .doub^  fiom  the  mind  pf  jtbe  puhlic.  How  far  the  ad* 
vantage  of  unanimous  conviction  might  be  supposed  to  counter- 
vail the  burthen  of  such  restrictions  for  a  short  period  of  years, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  embraced,  the  present  nioment  is 
certainly  not  the  time  for  the  indulgence  of  apathy  or  inactivity.  If 
the  legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  should  still  think  that  this  disease 
is  introduced  from  abroad,  they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  obU- 
gations,  to  extend  tlie  powers  of  quarantine  by  additional  restric- 
tions. The  conveniences  of  trade  are  not  to  be  put  in  competi* 
tion  with  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  If  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
sign the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  to  incur  the  miseries  of  pesti- 
lence, let  the  former  be  freely  abzindoned. 

It 


*  To  convmcethe  reader  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind. him  how 
near  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  lie  to  the  parallels  on  whkh 
Rome  and  Constantinople  arc  situated.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  observe,  tha: 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  in  these  ancient  cities  have  far  exceeded  any  thing 
which  has  occurred  elsewhere^  unless  those  of  Grand  Cairo  should  be  supposed 
to  equal  th£in* 


It  is  likewise  my  duty,  before  I  coDdodffj  tp  suggest  whatei^er 
it  may  )>e  deeped  adviseable  tp  do  towards  the  xevioval  of  exisCv 
ing  nuisances,  and  the  improvement  of  the  salubrity  of  the  city. 
^This  task  has  been  in  scHne  degree  anticipated,  in  my  letter  to 
Governor  ClintcHi,  after  the  epidemic  in  180S.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  requisite  measures  wiH  demand  great  expence,  and 
must  bring  to  a  test,  jthe  liberality^  enterprize,  and  public  spirit, 
of  the  city  and  state.  Among  tne  improvements  of  ihe  mos( 
urgent  and  immediate  necessity,  I  consider  the  following,  to  wit; 
Jratfr^  obtained  from  a  .distant  source,  of  pure  qv^iity*  and  i^ 
quaatjly  sufficient  to  allow  a  constant,  pjieotif  ^1,  and  increasing 
expenditure :  S^vurs^  of  such  number,  capacity,  and  conatruo 
tion,  as  completely  to  drain  all  die  low  and  marshy  districts,  t% 
carry  away  all  filth,  and  to  be  constantly  washed  1^  a  brisk  cur- 
rent of  water  5  a  new  arrangement  and  construction  of  wharves, 
docks,  &c.  so  as  to  face  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers  with  a  stone 
quay,  impervious  to  water ;  a  prohibition  to  make  a  single  addi- 
tional foot  of  artificial  ground  on  either  of  the  rivers ;  a  different 
fnodification  of  privies,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  an  alarming  nuisance,  and  will  soon  underlay,  with  filthj 
a  large  portion  of  the  city ;  a  better  plan  of  paving,  more  particu^ 
larly  as  respects  the  construction  of  gutters,  &c. ;  the  draining 
of' all  stagnant  waters  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  \  the  filling 
up,  levelling,  and  paving  all  low  and  depressed  lots  and  places  of 
whatever  description ;  and  a  prohibition  hereafter  to  inter  dead 
bodies  in  any  part  of  die  city.  Many  other  objects,  which  woul4 
require  much  minuteness  01  detail,  likewise  demand  attention  | 
and  will  acquire  great  addition^J  importance  from  tjie  rapid  pro^ 
gress  of  building  and  populatic^.-— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  fespect,  your  ExceUency's  most  obedient  and  bumble 
servant, 

Edward  Millbh,  Resident  Physician. 


APPENDIX. 

Undbr  this  title,  it  is  intended  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  proofs 
and  illustrations  of  the  principles  delivered  in  the  foregoing  report,  which 
could  not  properly  be  admitted  into  the  letter  itself,  and  which  are  too 
long  to  have  been  conveniently  subjoined  in  the  form  of  notes. 

On  the  jinalogy^  at  to  Iccalitiet  and  diseases  f  between  the  eUles  9/  Rome  and 

New  Turk. 
It  is  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  from  Spain  and  luly,  that 
inquirers  into  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  United  States  may  expect  to 
derive  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  time  and  experience.  The  writings 
of  the  Italian  physiciiiDS,  tp  particular,  are  full  of  instruction  on  this  sub- 
''    •     '  j«ci; 
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ject ;  and  it  is  to  be  lameotedt  that  this  instruction  hu  not  been  inor^ 
eagerly  sooght  for,  and  more  generally  obtained  by  their  Asnerican 
brethren* 

By  considering  the  following  acconnt  of  the  localities  and  leases  of 
Rome»  given  by  Baoli¥|»  and  comparing  diem  with  those  of  New^York, 
we  perceive  how  exactly  like  canses  will  prodaec  like  effectSt  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  continent. 

<<  Ut  res  exemplo  fiat  clarior,  ezponemns  breviter.  quae  nos  Romx 
cttca  aeris  temperiem»  &  medendi  methodum  quotidiano  iisa  ezpertinur. 
Acr  Romaons  septem  collibosy  Orbis  dominis,  hodie  interclusus,  oatnr4 
humidus  est  &  gravis  ;  experimento  namqae  constat^  qqod  si  qub  paulo 
loflgius  a  frequentia  tectorum  processerit,  quanum  ceeli  gravitatem  atc|oe 
ioteroperiem  manifesto  concipiet«  losalttberrimis  Austri,  Afirici  atqoe 
Eurosoti  flatibtts  obnoxins  :  ab  aestivis  caloribns  interdom  tantopere  ex- 
ardescit,  ut  mirum  non  vidcatur,  si  Consulibus  L.  Valerio  Potito,  &  M» 
Manlioy  Pestileotia  oru  sit  in  agro  Romanoy  0^  luaiaies  &  mmici  ^o&m 
caloresi  teste  Livio,  lib.  V.  His  aliisque  de  causis  infra  dicendif ,  Inc€»lse 
urbis  tempcramento  praediti  sunt  melancholicoy  subfusco»  &  nonolli  sub^ 
pal  lido  cutis  colore^  habitu  corporis  macilento  potius  quam  pingui ;  leri 
de  causa  captte  afBciuntur«  &  iis  m orbis  potissimum  subjacent*  quos  aeris 
gravitas  solet  prodncere,  sicnti  sunt  pulmonis  vitisy  febres  malignae»  cach- 
exia pallores  vnlcus,  incabus*  ubes  &  coosimiles.  Porro  aer  Romanns 
squalidus  quoque  est  2c  insalubris»  non  ^uidem  omnibus  in  locis.  sed  its 
potissimumi  quae  deficientibus  sedificiisy  pigro  atque  immoto  acre  sordes- 
cunt ;  multo  magis  si  Tiberi  adhserenCf  vel  convallium  instar,  montibua 
obsepiuotury  aut  exhalationibus  subjacent  quas  veteres  pariedoaey  cryptse, 
&  antiauorum  xdificionim  rudera  emittunt.  £x  quo  patet  Regiooem 
Circi  Maximiy  inter  Palatinum  atque  Aventinuroy  sium  omnemquc  il- 
ium campum  qui  inter  Aventioumy  ac  Tiberiray  portamque  OstiensesDy 
jacet,  plane  noxium  esse  &  damaabilera.  Sed  ut  rem  universim  definiam. 
Quaecunqae  loca  crebris  aedificiis  ambiontur,  atque  editiora  sunt,  in  aep- 
tentrionem  atque  orientem  specunty  8e  multum  a  Tiberi  distanty  salubri- 
ora :  Contra  quae  sejuneu  sooty  &  remota  a  frequentibus  teccisy  situque 
sunt  huroiiiy  ac  maxiroe  in  convallibmsy  tum  proptora  Tiberiy  in  meridiem 
atque  occasum  specuntia*  minus  salubriora  judicantur :  Quibos  etiam  in 
locis  fquod  sane  mirum)  brevissimi  iotervalli  discrimincy  hie  altquantum 
salubns  existimatur  aer  ;  illic  contra  noxios  5c  damnabilis. 

*^  Insalubrit^tem  banc  urbani  aeris,  fovet  magna  ez  parte  adjacens  La- 
tium  ;  quod  undequaque  corona  montium  circumcingitur,  excepto  tractu 
illp,  qua  medlterraneuni  vergity  ubi  in  planiticm  desinit.  Vetus  eoin| 
Latium  desertum  fere  hodic  est  6c  squalidum ;  Austri  flatibus  im- 
mediate objicitur  ;  &  variis  ejusdem  in  locis,  insaluberrimus  aer  observa- 
tor,  iitpote  circa  Osciam  Sa  Pgrtum,  xstivo  praesertim  tempore ;  quo  qui* 
dem  si  aJiquis  in  prasfatis  aliisque  Latii  locis  pernoctaverit,  &  exiode  urj 
bem  revertatur,  corripltur  statim  maligna  febri,  auam  vulgo,  ex  muta- 
tione  aeris  dicunt ;  estque  febris  hsec  sui  generis,  ab  aliis  febribus,  alias  ag 
Doscentibus  causas  summopere  differens,  tum  in  methodo  curativay  tum  iq 
symptomaiis  eaoderu  coocoinitaDtibus.  " 

Georg,  Baglivi  Oper,  Omn.  fag,  157,  158. 

Lancisi,  in  his  valuable  work  De  Noxils  Paludum  'EffluvVis^  confirms 
|be  facts  butcd  by  Baglivi>  and  adds  many  others  which  are  extremely 

important. 
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importaot.  lo  hi*  account  of  a  maIi|oaj)t  epfdcmic»  in  tbc  summer  aod 
autnnsD  of  iCggt  which  ravaged  a  parucular  district  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  such  a  degree  as  nearly  to  depopulate  it»  he  traces  the  disease  to  its 
cause  in  the  following  words : 

**  Nemo  sane  luctuosa  funera  per  id  teroporis  Romse  coaspiciens»  for* 
torem^ue  in  vicis  illis  persemiens,  dubius  hsBsit>  quin  causa  malignarufflp 
perniciosarnroque  febriuoit  qux  publice  vajsabaotur,  fuerit  mitltitudo  stag^ 
oaotioro  et  cormptarum  aquarum,  turn  in  Krobibus  pratorum»  turn  io 
magna  cloaca,  atque  in  fossa  potissimum  Hadrtanas  arcis.  Teliui  )ani 
erat  homida,  cum  Tiberis  propter  roagnam  vim  aquae  bis  auceus  est  3  at- 
^ue  idcirco  non  solum  scrobes,  ac  fossae  pratorum  et  Arcis  exbauriri  oon 
potuerunt ;  verum  quod  maxime  aeris  insalubriutem  ioducit*  sordes,  qustf 
pluyiis  prolutae  everruotur»  ac  dilabuntur^  iis  in  canalibus  atque  io  cloacis 
subsistere  coactse  sunt.  Simnl  etiam  per  humiliora  Leoninas  civitatis 
loca  exundavit,  subterraneasque  cellas,  roultosqae  paopenmi  puteos  hie 
illic  conumeravit*  Posthsec,  negligentia  eorum,  qui  rebus  publiciss  atque 
eidem  praesertim  Arci  prseerant,  nullum  studium  purgandis  hisce  regioni- 
bus  adhibttum  fuit.  Hinc  mira  hsBC  proluvies  in  limosam  paludem  sen- 
sim  intra  fossas  scrobesque  conversa,  virescere,  jam  urgente  aBtta,  fer- 
mentari,  computrescere»  variaque  insects  admittere  coepit.  His  vero 
malis  accessit  etiam  frequens  afflatus  Vulturniy  anstrinonimquc  vento- 
rum,  qui  a  medio  Maio  usque  ad  Septembrem  identidem  recurrentes,  noa 
tantum  deteriori  putredioi  immourum  aqoarom,  verum  faciliori  quoque 
sublimationi  ac  delationi  malignorum  effluviorum  non  in  vicinas  dunuxac 
sdesy  sed  etiam  usque  ad  finitimas  adversasque  regioncs,  aosam  prstbue*' 
runt. " 

LoHcii.  Oper,  Far.  Tom.  u  /.  189* 
\ 
On  tie  jtnti^y  of  the  Tetto^  Fevgr. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a  modern 
disease,  and  utterly  unknown  to  Europe,  except  when  imponed  there 
from  America.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who 
flourished  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  £imiiiarly  acquainted  with  it,  and  had 
observed  it  under  its  most  malignant  and  iatal  forms* 

The  two  symptoms  which  are  considered  as  most  characteristic  of  this 
fever,  ^xtyellownas  ofsiitif  and  Wacl  vomiting.  A  great  number  of  pas- 
sages might  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  Hippocrates  frequently  met  with 
these  symproms  in  the  malignant  fevers  which  fell  under  his  care.  I 
shall  mention  only  such  as  are  clear,  pointed,  and  incapable  of  being  mts« 
taken.  In  the  ninth  section  of  hb  book  of  Crises,  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  "  in  burning  fevers ^  aydloiuneii  of  skin  appearing  on  the  fifth 
day%  and  accompanied  Sy  hiccough,  is  a  fated  symptom.  *  This  is  a  very 
brief,  exact,  and  appropriate  description  of  the  disease.     A  greater 

number 

^  For  the  sake  of  removing;  all  doubt  on  this  tubjepti  it  is  proper  to  submit 
the  original  to  the  raider's  consideration  :«^ 


Mmber  ir«  vM  to  die  of  tttkm  ferer  on  t&e  litxh  fhtti  tey  oifier  dzt 
of  the  dkeMit ;  ail(t  it  rery  trttntndy  hftippen?,  that  tpjjwirartc^  Of  yef- 
kwaeiV  are  diideof ered  oo  the  mh*  wfrfch,  at  that  peftod,  add  accois- 
panied  by  hiccough,  constitute  a  fktaJ  symptom.  Wheflr  the  defeiiptioa 
^iol^  Hlppocfafes  grtet  of  eoutuif  6t  ^ui^gfsver^  h  Mf  recollected, 
a^  there  \i  eootieeted  with  (hisf  fever  the  oceorrence  of  yelfow  ddoyac* 
compaoied  niCh  hkcough,  oil  the  tiAh  day,  a  ehatacter  resoffy,  which 
can  apply  w  ti6  OVhef  dhea^e  m  the  world  but  yeilow  fetef.  And  it 
#o«ld  be  exc^edtn^  difhcuh,  to  so  few  words,  to  pfesent  a  more  ez- 
pressivtf  delineation  or  di^t  ditttemptf • 

The  terHhIe  ^mpfom  of  Bhci  imMif  k  ahb  fire<{0etftly  mentiotfed 
fey  Hippocrates,  add  represented  as  being  of  Atal  imporr.  lie  uses  die 
phrases  fUXmrnt  pa^  black  bile^  fUUKmd  iftS^  black  tofoft,  and  ^rtX«««# 
frftfv  <htf  vofOitfn^  of  blaek  matter.  In  the  twelfth  seedoii  of  his 
progdoafei<5s,  he  as^tlrts,  that  if  the  matter  vomited  be  of  ar  Kvid  or  bhick 
colour^  it  betokens  ill.  In  the  ih'st  secdon  of  the  first  book  of  his  Caa 
ProgMstter^  he  edottiemtcfs  btaek  vdAfhing  in  a  catalogue  of  tite  most 
fatal  sympromy.  And  afso  io  die  fourth  section  of  the  same  book,  he 
considers  porraceoas*,  livtd,  or  bfack  vomitmg  as  indicidOds  of  ^ai  ma* 
MgMney*. 

The  ifiiportsmee  of  diis  cotfcfiftidiT  ts  fordier  ilhistrated  and  eoollrmed, 
hy  adtertiflg  to  the  w«lf  koov^n  faci,  that  Hippocrates  praetlked  physic, 
M  t  coosiderabre  ponlod  of  his  Rfe,  in  pirttf  of  Greece  i^tuated  nearly 
in  the  Same  paralFel  Of  latitude*  with  those  in  the  Ufifked  States,  where  the 
yellow  fever  hat  prodoced  it»  gresftest  ravages; 

See  Medical  Rfpotttonff  Hex.  II.  Fd.  3.  page  loy. 

(ki  aaother  acCiSufit,  the  writings'  of  Hippocrates  offer  imporum  in* 
strvction  concerning  moligpao^  fevers.  Not  the  least  reference  to  romte* 
gion  IS  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  thcrti.  If  personal  intercourse  betwees 
the  sick  and  the  well  had  been  the  mean^  of  spreading  these  fevers  from  one 
individual,  of  fi'om  one  family  to  another,  it  is  incredible  that  so  pro- 
thineot  and  glaring  a  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  person  en* 
doWed  with  suchr  talents  for  exteftsive,  accurate,  and  discriminating  ob« 
ienration'. 

Teih^  Ftwr  htdigenws  m  the  hland  of  MBnotetu 
Bv  the  fonowtng  quotation  from  ClegbomU  Ot^efvatiotu  on  tie  £pide» 
micai  DileOiei  of  mmorcatffom  ike  year  1 744  to  1 749,  page  1 75  and  1 78, 
it  appears  that  yelfoW  fever  often  prevailed  in  that  island,  more  than 
lixty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  considered  as  a  new  or  ex* 
rraordinary  disease.  It  also  appears,  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
yellow  ffever,  are  often  superinduced  on  the  intermittent  fevers-  of  that 
place,  ai»d  that  their  common  tertian  fevers  are  only  z  lower  grade  of 
yellow  feter.  The  island  of  Midorca  is  situated  nearly  in  onr  lau- 
tude. 

*fBuf 

*  £1  }f  fin  r«  i^ivfUf^  w^mt9uUi^  %  «iAm9»  a  faXan  ti  m  n  rvAwf  rt/9 
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«<  Bot  the  Qtmost  danger  Utobt  tipprehenrflfdi  if  t  few  dl-dps  of  Utfod 
fiill  from  the  oose :  if  black  ifaatter,  Kke  the  groiltids  of  coAe,  la  dia^ 
charged  upwards  or  downwards :  if  the  tiring  is  of  a  datk  haet  afld  A 
strong  offensite  smell  t  if  the  Whole  skin  is  tidged  With  a  deep  fellow^ 
or  any  where  discolonitd  Mrtth  Itirid  spots  or  saffusioos :  tf  k  cadav«rMA 
smef]  Is  preceptible  aboot  die  patient's  hed :  if  in  the  ttme  of  the  fit  h^ 
continues  cold  and  chilly^  wtthoot  b^ibg  able  to  rteoier  hett  |  or^  if  b^ 
becomes  extremely  hot,  speechless,  attd  Itapid  ;  has  A^quent  sighs, 
groans,  or  hiccoughs;  and  lies  constantly  oii  hik  back,  With  a  ghastly 
tounteoance^  his  e^'cs  half  ^hat,  his  month  opefei,  his  belly  kwtlM  to  aH 
enormoQs  size,  With  an  obstinate  costi?enessi  or  an  itoiroluntarf  dhichargft 
of  the  excreii^erits :  which  forihidaUe  symptoifcs,  ii  thfcy  heldoAl  appear 
befoT«  the  third  retolution  of  the  disease,  so  they  freonewtly  celiie  oiH 
both  In  double  and  simple  intehnittehtsv  dtaring  the  fourth,  Mb^  or 
sixfh  period,  even .  where  the  smallest  danger  was  not  fbreseeta* ''  Tbtt 
author  likewise  adds,  in  a  note,  that  **  The  English  In  Minorca  are 
more  Jiable  than  the  natives  to  become  yellow  in  these  fefcrs/' 

On  Teihw  Fever  im  ibt  Interior  of  the  Country  • 

Sporadic  cases  of  thts  disease,  are  occasionally^  dtxierved  in  all  fiictt  of 
the  country.  They  are  found  mott  frequently,  and  In  ^reat^  Aumfeet^ 
In  fbw  anfd  marshy  districts,  n^lMr  lakes,  mill  f6t^%i  suvamp^  9cc.  Tht 
hiost  Vespectabte  physicians  in  the  country  to  universally  tencui'  itt  thia 
observation,  that  !t  #ould  be  tnrftisonable  to  contest  the  hcU 

In  some  of  the  more  exposed  kitnatioo^,  and  ^fter  veiy  hat  and  dam^ 
summers,  the  ydlow  fever  often  srssumes  an  epidAili^  ippearaUct  in  th^ 
country.  The  malignant  diseafse  at  iCatsklll,  hn  this  stlfte^  ib  the  yeil* 
1805,  (see  Meiuai  Reptr^hry^  Vol.  8.  page  105)  afford!i  an  mslanee  tH 
this  kind.  In  the  year  17939  it  prevarM  th  many  parts  of  the  oMntry, 
in  the  eastern,  middle,  aftd  sonthem  states,  where  no  suspicion  of  conta- 
^ort  could  exist. 

Dr  Anthon,  of  this  city,  whose  accnnae  acquaintance  with  the  pesti« 
fentral  epidemics  of  New* York,  enables  htm  to  dedide  m  the  moVl  satis* 
ftcfory  manner,  assures  roe  he  has  often  seen  tlie  same  diseate  in  the  in- 
terior country,  and  particularly  in  the  low  sttnatsons  near  theviver  Illiaoii^ 
after  an  extensive  inundation  of  that  river,  ^leeeedied  by  hot  Weather. 

Mr  Voloey  found  yellow  fever  hi  several  parts  of  the  inftertor  Western 
country,  daring  his  travels  in  America^  and  describea  the  disease  with  s# 
much  accuracy  and  forccy  that  no  tloabt  of  his  testimony  can  be  «a- 
teruioed* 

See  hU  View  9f  the  CUmaie  and  SoU  rfthe  Umtti  Siaiei. 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  particular  instances  of  the  appearances  of  ycK 
low  fever,  in  situations  inacce^tble  to  foreign  Conugiooy  I  shall  only  now 
select  the  following : 

Extract  from  *Mr  Andrew  EWtcot^s  Voyage  dawn  the  River  Ohiof  in  the 
month  ofNovemier  1 796* 

«  NtMmhO'  \5th. 
**  Arrived  at  Galliopolis,  about  11  o'clock  in  ^  morning.^— This 
viJIage  is  %  fisw  milca  b«Igw  the  mouth  of  the  Gi'cat  Kanhawaiyy^a  the 

west 
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west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  situated  on  a  high  bank ;  it  is  ialnfaited 
by  a  number  of  miserable  French  families*  Many  of  the  inhabitaats,  this 
season,  fell  ▼ictims  to  the  yellow  fever*  The  morul  cases  were  gene- 
rally attended  with  the  black  yomitinff.  This  disorder  certainly  origi* 
Dated  in  the  town ;  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  filthiness  of  the  in* 
habitants,  added  to  an  unosoal  quantity  of  animal  and  vegeuble  pQtre£K- 
tion  in  a  number  of  small  ponds  and  marshes  within  the  village. 

^  The  fever  could  not  have  been  uken  there  from  the  Atlantic 
Sutes,  as  my  boat  was  the  first  that  descended  the  river  after  the  &11  of 
the  waters  in  the  spring :  neither  could  it  have  been  taken  from  New- 
Orleans,  as  there  is  no  communication,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  up 
the  river,  from  the  latter  to  the  former  of  those  places :  moreover,  the 
distance  is  so  great,  that  a  boat  would  not  have  time  to  ascend  the  river, 
after  the  disorder  appaarcd  that  year  in  New  OrleanSf  before  the  winter 
would  set  in. '* 

Set  ElUcottU  JmnuL 

Tbefottowngfact  is  cammtmicaieJ  iy  Dr  U^atlinSffrom  hit  personal  ktav- 


There  it  a  village  called  New-*Desigo,  aboot  fifteen  miles  frmn  the 
Misstsippi,  and  twenty  miles  from  St  JLouis,  containing  about  forty 
houses,  and  two  hundred  sanls.  It  is  on  high  ground,  but  surrounded 
by  pohds*  In « 1797,  the  yellow  fever  carried  off  fifty-seven  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  than  a  fourth*  No  person  had  arrived  at  that  village 
from  Iny  part  of  the  country  where  this  fever  had  prevailed,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  preceding.  Our  informant  resided  in  the  village  at 
the  time ;  and,  having  seen  the  disease  in  Philadelphia,  he  declares  it  to 
be  the  same  that  prevailed  at  New-Design.  He  also  mentions  an  lodiaa 
viilagCf  depopulated  by  the  same  disease  two  or  three  years  before. 

Sit  MeScal  Repository  t  Vol.  ^p^t  74^ 

jPfCvr,  with  black  vomitings  in  the  middle  part  of  Pemuyhtmish  ^asoarfibt 

Snsquebannab. 
<*  The  fever  which  prevailed,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1799*  in 
Kittany  and  Bald-Eagle  Valley,  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania^  proved, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  mortal.  Bald-£agle  Valley,  situated  about  300 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Phikuidphia,  is  low,  abounding  with  much  sugoased 
Water  in  ponds,  which,  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  became  very  pu- 
trid and  offensive  to  the  smell.  Near  to  these  waters  the  fever  prevailed 
with  great  malignity*  It  wu  ushered  in  by  chills,  with  pains  in  the 
back,  limbs,  and  head,  which,  in  48  or  60  hours,  carried  off  the  paties»t$» 
They  discharged  vast  quanrities  of  filth  from  the  stilmach,  of  the  con- 
sistence and  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  so  offensive  in  smell,  as  to 
produce  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  in  the  attendants.  The  feces  also 
bad  the  same  appearance.  In  many,  the  disease  terminated  by  profuse 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  anus  and  vagina. 

On  Dr  Chithoim*s  singular  cpinions  concerning  Tellow  Fe^ser. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman  contends  for  the  production  of  a 
mvi  and  ptculier  ptitikntial  disease^  which  be  supposes  to  have  been  is- 

ported 
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ported  by  the.  ship  Hankejr*  in  the  year  1 795,  from  Britain*  on  Uie 
coasc  of  Africa*.  He  believes  this  new  dtsteroper  to  hive  been  spreifti 
through  the  West  lodia  islands,  and  cransmitted  to  this  country.  ^  Hs 
admits,  that  the  yellow,  fever  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  a  contagioos  dis- 
ease. The  importers  end  conragionists  in  the  United  States,  assuming 
his  opinion,  and  fortifying  themselves  by  his  authority,  assert  that  our  epi«' 
demies  are  not  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  bat  a  comiouation 
of  the  new  and  pecalnir  Boullam  fever. 

Bet  the  slightest  examination  of  the  subject^  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  an 
impartial  inquirer,  that  the  Boullam  fever  of  Dr  Chisbolm,  sand  th6  yeU 
low  fever  Vf  the  West  ladies,  are  precisely  the  same  disease;  and  that 
only  such  occasional  variations  of  grade  have  been  observed  in  h,  as  are 
foBod  in  the  different  epidemic  seasons  of  all  pestilential  distempers«r  "The 
ravages  of  pestilence  in  the  West  Indies,  since  the  pretended  hitrodnc« 
tton  oi  the  Boullam  disease,  among  a  given  nomber  of  Europeans,  or  other 
strangers  recently  arrived,  or  among  the  natives  themselves,  are  not  greater 
than  thby.  were  50  years  ago,  or  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lutioo.'  The  great  body. of  physicians,  and  people  in  the  West  Indies*. 
do  not  find  the  fever,  now  prevailing,  at  all 'different  from  what  it  was 
many  years  before  the^rrival  of  the  ship  Hankey  from  Boullam.  The 
descriptions  of  the  discnse  by  physicians,  who  wrote  40,  50,  and  60  years* 
ago,  precisely  agree  with  what  is  now  observed  in  those  islands,  and  on 
this  continent.  And  in  this  city,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed, 'ii^  the  pu« 
turnn  of  1791,  two  years  before  the  supposed  arrival  of  the  Boullam  di^r 
ease  by  the  ship  Hankey. 

Without  recurring,  however,  to  facts  of.  this  kind,  Dr  Chi&holm'e 
doctrine>  considered  in  itself^  caoiiot  stand  the  test  of  exarnination.  AU 
his  leading  assertions,  coocerniog  the  pretended  introduction  of -the  BouU' 
lam  fever  igto  the  West  Indies,  are  positively  denied  by  Mr  Paib^* 
a  geodeman  of  intelligence,  and  unblemished  character,  who  was  011 
board  of  the  ship,  chiifged  with  the  importation,  during  the  wliole  of  the 
voyage.  The  narrative  itself,  of  thl  voyage,  apd  of  the  disease  sup- 
posed to  have  been  imported,  betrays  inherent  evidence  of  mistake* 
And  even,  if  .Dr.  Cli^Uplm's  story  be  admitted,  it  is  only  an  instance  of 
malignant  disease  generated  in  a  vessel,  as  he  does  not  pretend  .to  djcrive 
it  from  the  Africans. 

Dr  Chisholm  makes  a  very  elaborate  attempt  to  discriminf\te  the  fea* 
tufes  of  the  Boullam  fever  from  those  of  the  .yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the.distinciion  ; 
and  iliat  he  only  descfibes  different  grades  of  the  same  disease,  modified* 
and  rendered  more  malignant  at  one  time  than  another,  by  peculiarities 
of  season.  This  happens  with  respect  to  all  epidemic 'diseases.  The 
measles,  for  example,  in  one  season,  are  mil^  and  tafe^  at  another,  they 
are  malij^nant  andf^al\  in  one  epidemic  they  9Jt  Inghiy  infiammaiory^ 
in  another  they  may  be  highly  putrid  \  yet,  are  they  not  essentially  the 
same  disease  i  B  Jt,  lidmitting,  for  argument's  sake,  the  distinction  coo- 
tended  for  by  Dr  C.  it  may  be  still  asserted,  that,  in  his  description  of 
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fh^  ordimr J  ^low  fever  of  the  West  Indiest  aid  aafc  i»  tint  of  tke 
BbuUam  fe?er,  he  gt?es  the  cfturacter  of  the  disease  which  has  so  oftea 
preTaile<^  to  this  city* 

It  is  creditable  to  the  csfldour  of  Dr  Cbi$holBi»  that  he  seoms  btely, 
tn  a  considerable  degree*  at  kast  io  effect,  to  hare  giteo  up  hb  &Toiirite 
opinioor  He  now  admits  that  a  disease,  similar  to  that  ot  BouHai,  has 
been  since  generated  oo  hoard  of  a  filthy  ship  from  England.  It  is  pro- 
per to  gire  his  own  words,  as  expressed  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  Dr 
Pavidsion,  dated  Demarara,  August  lo,  i8oo>  a  period  of  seseo  years 
after  the  fornutioa  of  his  first  opinion, 

"  A  fever,  of  a  oiost  alarming  nature,  has  most  fatally  prefailcd  siBoe 
lihe  beginning  of  July.  I  have  visited  a  few  of  the  sick,  at  the  reqoest 
of  Doctors  Dunkin  aod  Lloyd  in  town,  aod  of  Dr  Ord  oo  this  coast  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  pronouncing  it  a  fevev  of  infection.  Its  lea* 
tfires  are.  almost  withoot  exception,  precisely  those  of  the  onlignam  pes* 
tilential  fever  of  Grenada  of  1795  and  I794..  It  is  folly  aafitta),  as  ra* 
pidi  aod  as  inudioos.  Its  origin,  as  far  as  it  has  been  asceruined  by  tlie 
geotieraen  I  have  mentioned,  seems  to  be  similar.  A  ship  asrived  about 
the  beginoioy;  of  July,  or  end  of  Jun^,  from  Uverpooi,  ancr  tottcbttig  at 
Surinam.  The  filth  on  boani,  occasioned  by  a  ttirgo  of  horses,  and  the 
extreme  neglect  of  the  officers  and  crew,  was  such  as  bej^gars  desoription.** 

See  Med'ual  Riposkoty^  V^.  5.  /u^  229. 

These  facts,  thus  presented  by  Dr  Chisholm  himself,  form  a  lumi- 
ttoos  and  instmctive  commrentary  on  his  former  opinion,  which  he  had 
published  with  great  confidence,  and  which  has  been  implicitly  adopted 
and  acted  on  by  the  etintagionists  in  the  United  States.  In  1793*  he 
pronounced  the  malignant  disease  of  Grenada,  which,  as  was  obserred 
before,  he  believed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.,  a 
^*  mva  pfffuj  **  a  peculiar,  original,  foreign  pestilence,  recently  generated^ 
and  utterly  unknown  before,  endued  with  a  new  and  distinct  character^ 
possessing  new  powers  of  devastation,  and  capable  of  propagating  itself 
by  Contagfon  throughout  the  woHcf.  As  he  considered  it  to  have  beeo 
ongendered  on  board  of  the  Hankey,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulatioa 
oi  filth,  the  crowding  of  a  great  number  of  perspns  within  a  small  space^ 
and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  vessel^  was  immersed,  he 
must  have  ascribed  whatever  peculiarity  he  supposed  ii  to  possess,  to  tho 
pecaliar  state  of  the  air  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  for  he  did  oot  pret^^d 
to  derite  it  ori^nally  from  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  or  any  modtficatioo 
of  contagion.,  No  other  circumstance  of  the  case,  dperefore^  except  some 
unknowfi  singularity  of  the  Africao  atmosphere^  could  occasion  this 
alleged  instance  of  the  generation  of  pestilence  in  a  ship,  to  differ  from 
other  cases,  in  which  malignant  fevers  are  produced  in  ulthy,  crowded,, 
and  unventilated  vessels,  in  hot  climates,  or  during  hot  seasons.  Boc 
so  the  year  f  800,.  while  die  flames  of  the  Boullam  disease,  lighted  up  io 
1793,  were  still  raging  far  and  wide,  aod  destroying  the  people  of  the 
"West  Indies,  and  of  the  American  continent,  he  finds  another  **  ncv^ 
fettisr"  generated  in  a  ship  from  England,  which  had  touched  at  Siiri« 
nam,  and  had  become  very  filthy  from  a  cargo  of  Worses  ;  and  vhat  is 
wooderfuli  he  £ods  this  pestileace,  thus  origiqating  to  a  ship  firote  ^ 
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leoBtAf  pomc9vin^feattiretf  ednmU  without  excspiion^  ^nwely  thou  of  the 
w$4d^gmant  pettilential  firoer  of  Ormada^  of  1793  and  1794  ;  /u/Iy  at  fatpft 
as  rapid,  and  as  mi/»JSoii#.— It  appears,  tbeo*  that  tbe  facts  advanced  by  Dr 
C-  10  the  latter  case  (even  admitting  those  concerning  the  Han  key  to  b« 
true),  instead  of  supportiY)g  his  doctrine  ofno^eltf  and  tecidiarity  in  tbe 
fever  of  MouUam^  go  too  far  for  his  purpose^  and  estaolish  the  general 
principle*  that  filthy,  crowded^  and  unventilated  vessels,  immersed  in  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  and  dampness,  may  generate  raatignant  fever  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  where  such  circumstances  are  found,-<*which  is  pre- 
cisely the  principle  for  which  the  »^vocstea  of  local  and  domestic  ongia 
have  always  contended.  ^ 

As  to  Dr  C*'s  opinion  of  the  contagiousness  of  these  fevers,  it  rests 
upon  the  same  vague  and  delesive  foundation,  with  the  popalar,  or  ratJ)eff 
ralgari  inference  of  contagiooi  in  all  cases  wher^a  disease  attacks  a  greal 
number  of  ||Rrsons  is  the  dame  vicinity  {  which  has  bceo  suficieotly  re^ 
f«ted  in  a  former  part  of  this  report. 
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Cases  of  Small-Post  in  the  Fostus.    By  William  Forbes,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  London. 

Tt  has  long  been  a  popular  opinion,  that  if  persons  have  not  rc- 
•*■  ceiv^d  the  small-pox,  either  from  infection,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  exposure,  or  from  inoculation  with  variolous  mat- 
ter, that  they  must  have  undergone  the  disease  previously  to 
their  birth. 

Medical  men^sn  the  contrary,  have  supposeKl  that  the  want 
of  susceptibility  m  such  persons,  to  the  infection  of  the  small- 
pox, was  owin^  to  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  which  resisted 
IIm  influence  of  that  disease. 

In  support  of  the  latter  •sentiment,  the  following  case  is  ad- 
Apced  : 

Mrs  Tagg,  22  years  of  age,  when  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  first 
pregnancy,  had  tne  confluent  small-pox  \  from  which|  contrary 
to  expectation,  she  recovered,  went  her  full  time,  and  was  de- 
tivered  of  a  fine  child.  Frequent  solicitations  were  made  for 
permission  to  inoculate  the  childi  which  was  refused  by  its 
parents,  from  a  supposition  of  its  having  had  the  small-pox  pre- 
viously to  its  birdi.  However,  at  the  age  of  12,  the  child  was 
inacujiated,  and  had  tbe  small-pox  in  th^  most  satisfactory  man* 
ner. 

u  2  -The 
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The  two  following  cases  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  prove, 
th^t  those  persons  who  have  resisted  the  varioious  infection  in 
every  form,  must  have  undergone  the  disease  when  in  the  foetal 

state. 

Mrs  Allcnder  of  New-cross,  had  the  small-pox  when  near 
the  termination  of  her  pregnancy  *,  but  the  disease  was  so  mild^ 
that  she  was  capable  of  pursuing  her  occupation  as  a  washenro* 
man,  although  in  daily  expectation  of  being  confined.  The  in- 
fant was  born  with  the  small-pox  upon  it ;  and,  with  the  mother, 
^s  now  living. 

The  next  case  I  shall  offer,  in  support  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  small-pox  in  the  foetus,  is,  I  believe,  singular ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  following  relation  may  be  fully  ascertagied,  by  ex- 
toiining  the  parties  concerned,  who  are  still  living. 

Margaret,  wife  of  William  Crawley,  residing  at  CamberweUy 
in  her  infancy  had  the  small-pox  severely,  to  which  her  coun- 
tenance, at  this  tirne^  bears  ample  testimony,  although  she  is  up- 
wards of  50  years  of  age.  In  March  1788  she  nutsed  her  son 
Thomas,  a  child  of  two  years  and  eight  months  old,  under 
the  confluent  small-pox.  She  was  at  that  time  pregnant  of  her 
fifth  child,  and  very  near  the  end  of  her  reckoning. 

These  people,  being  in  low  circumstances,  had  but  one  room, 
in  which  the  whole  family  lived  and  slept.  On  the  first  of 
April  following,  at  three  o'clock  in  t!)p  morning,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  girl.  Three  days  after,  the  boy  Thomas  died  \  and^ 
on  the  same  day,  I  was  desired  to  look  at  some  pimples  upon 
the  infant,  which  proved  to  be  the  small-pox,  of  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  more  than  19  years,  she  bears  on  her  face,  an  J 
other  parts  of  her  body,  incontestibte  proofs. 

Her  friends  iv>uld  not  allow  her  to  be  inoculated  with  vari- 
olous matter,  apprehending  she  might  have  till'  small-pox  a  se- 
cond time.  She  has,  however,  been  subject  to  continual  ex- 
posure to  the  natural  small-pox. 

I  think  this  case  proves,  independently  of  all  reasoning,  that 
the  fattus  in  utero  Is  liable  to  the  small-pox  from  the  influence  of 
surrounding  infection,  although  the  mother  have  not  the  disea^^. 

A  practical  inference  may  be  made  from  the  above  case.     That 
mothers  should  avoid  exposing  their  unborn  infants  to  the  infec- 
•  tion  of  this  destructive  disease,  through  the  medium  of  them- 
selves. 

Capitet-ncel/,  April  15/7;  1807. 
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Rtportfron^  the  General  Hospital  near  Nottingham^  from  March  2Bth 
1806,  to  March  ^5th  1807.    By  James  Clarke,  M.  D.  one  of 

th«  Physicians  to  the  Charity. 

. 

**  C'est  dans  les  collections  d'observidons  nniltiplices  et  ^delement  recveillies 
que  la  science  de  la  m^dfccine  a  trouve  son  origine,  et  puise  set  progres ;  et  c'est 
<le  la  m^me  source  que  jailliront  desormals  les  additions  et  les  extensions  que  I'on 
pourra  apporter  aux  preceptes  dont  elle  se  coijnpose. " 

9<^uble>  Journal  General  d^  Mcdedne,  Tom.  XXVII.  p.  181. 

• 
A  N  hospital  has  ever  been  considered  a  great  depository  of  me- 
•^^  dical  information,  where  facts  are  daily  observed,  tnat  con- 
tradict the  most  beautiful  theory,  silence  useless  disputes,  and,  in 
in  some  measure,  fix  the  standard  of  practice  :  Tet,  how  seldom 
are  medical  reports,  from  these  institutions,  presented  to  the 
public.  It  certainly  cannot  arise  from  the  little  attention  such 
contributions  have  received,  for  wfiere  can  the  in4icati9ns  of  cure 
be  more  effectually  fulfilled  ?  Where  can  the  treatment  be  so 
i^teadily  pursued  i  Surely  no^  in  private  practice,  exposed,  as  it 
too  often  is,  to  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  irr 
ritating  obstinacy  of  the  prejudiced.  It. is  in  hospitals,  that  in- 
structions are  followed  with  promptitude,  and  every  means  af- 
forded, that  can  alleviate  the  pain  of  disease,  or  sooth  the  misery 
of  poverty,   , 

In  this  institution,  it  is  customary  to  draw  up  the  case  of  each 
patient,  to  which  the  medieal  practitioner  ad^s  any  future  obser- 
vations he  may  think  expedient,  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
.disease. 

This  method,  indeed,  is  sometimes  pursued  in  private  practice, 
and  to  it  we  owe  the  able  commentaries  of  Heberdrti,  ^nd  pro- 
bably other  productions  of  manifest  utility ;  but  private  practice 
iseldom  affords  the  advantages  to  be  met  with  in  hospitals.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  medical  men  should  be  able  and  attentive, 
but  it  is  also  requisite,  that  the  attendants  on  the  sick  sht^uid  be 
capable  of  supporting  his  exertions  to  overcome  the  disease. 

It  is,  ^n,  greatly* to  be  lamented,  that  medical  communica- 
tions are  not  reguLivly  made  from  public  charities,  where  such 
opportunities  must  occur  of  seeing,  and  inquiring  into  the  phe-^ 
nomena  of  diseases.  On  this  subject,  a  modern  author,  of  great 
jepute,  makes  the  following  just  observation  :  «*  To  many  of  our 
predecessors^ "and  many  of  our  contemporaiies,  the  healing  art  is 

u  3  .  deeply 
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deeplj  indebted,  for  what  they  have  recorded  of  their  hospital 
practice,  nor  would  I  desire  a  more  conclusive  argument.  For, 
if  a  part  is  so  valuable,  what  would  the  whole  be  i  And  what, 
according  to  a  just  estimation,  ai^e  the  facts  that  have  been  pre- 
served, hut  Jragtmnt/  of  a  mighty  wreck,  demoostraiin^  the  value 
of  the  mas$  that  has  perished  f  * 

Animated  by  the  desire  of  contributing  his  Ibite  to  the  ^^Jragr 
menti, "  ,the  reporter  presents  to  the  public,  a  view  of  the  prac:- 
tice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  ^<  the  General  hospital  near 
Nottingham, ''  for  the  last  year*  In  the  per&nnance  of  this  un« 
,  dertaking,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  commence,  by  a  general,  but 
brief  account,  of  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  mostly  built  on  a  soft  sanfistone  rock, 
consid^ably  elevated  above  the  level  of  its  rivers,  is  nearly  enconn 
passed  by  hills,  which  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  winter, 
whilst  it  is  open  to  receive  the  genial  breezes  of  the  south.  Many 
habitations  are  built  against  the  rock,  and  some  even  in  the  rock 
itself;  yet  such  is  the  natural  dry  quality  of  this  stone,  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  dampness,  although  out  little  above  the  level 
of  the  rivers.  The  habitations  are  generally  of  brick,  from  three 
to  four  stdries,  with  excellent  cellars,  and  ^metimes  kitchens  in 
the  rock. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Trent,  a  very  ra- 
pid  and  navigable  river,  runs  close  by  the  town,  from  west  to 
east ;  and  the  river  Leen,  after  running  in  the  same  direction, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  falls  into  the  Trent.  Thp 
water,  in  general  use  by  the  inhabitants,  comes  either  immediate- 
ly from  the  Leen,  or  from  a  reservoir  near  the  hospital,  filled  by 
a  machine,  erected  by  the  water  company,  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  directs  the  supply  nepess^ry  for  the  whole  town ; 
and  by  the  convenience  of  pipes,  each  nouse  may  be  supplied 
with  tne  requisite  quantity  of  water  at  a  moderate  expence.  This 
water  is  commonly  used  for  washing  and  culinary  processes,  fof 
which  it  answers^very  well,  although  it  contains  a  small  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  town  is,  in  every  part,  well  supplied  with  springs  of  ex- 
cellent drinking  water,  all  about  the  same  specific  gravity,  con- 
taining a  similar  impregnation  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  uncombin-i 
'  ed  carbonic  acid.  .  ' 

There  are  threopublic  cold  baths;  one,  ftom  being  an  excava- 
tion of  the  rock,  preserves  the  water  at  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  subject,  to  observe  here,  that 
■  *         '  th(; 
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the  habitations^  cellan,  &c.  cut  in  the  rock,  continue,  art  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  at  very  nearly  the  same  temperature,  as  ascer* 
tained  by  actual  experiments  with  the  tfaermometer  .s  although 
our  sensations  may  indicate  a  different  result,  as  in  winter  thejf 
feel  warm,  and  in  summer  proportionably  'Cold* 

Warm  baths  are  procured  with  great  facility.  Every  twkW  may 
he  pforided  with  a  bath,  by  directing  the  waste  of  the  steam-^i^ 
gine  into  a  bathing  tub,  and  at  little  or  no  expence  ;  that  which 
before  was  allowed  to  run  waste,  may  a£Ford  relief  in  disease,  or 
add  to  our  enjoyments.  ^ 

Close  to  me  south  side  of  the  town,  and  between  the  twe 
rivers,  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  water  is  found  to  contain  a  mo^ 
derate  ppc^rtion  of  carbonate  of  iron,  uncombined  carbonic  acid, 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  always  been  esteemed  a  good  chaly^- 
beate. 

The  immediate  neigM>ouiix)od  supplies  excellent  coal,  at  a  mo^ 
derate  price,  which  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  object  with  the  poor  in  Mrinter. 

In  the  year  ISOl,  the  population  oi  the  town  itself  was  ascer* 
tained,  by  actual  computation,  at  29,000 1  since  which  time,  the 
increase  trom*  the  usual  births,  an(|  influx  of  strangers,  must  be 
very  great,  aind  probably  make  it  amount  to  31,000;  if,  to  this  num* 
ber,  we  add  (he  population  of  the  immediate  suburbs,  within-half  a 
mile  round  the  town,  and  depending  immediately  upon  the  town, 
the  probable  estimate  of  the  whole  may  be  laid  at  Z^fidO  \  2nd 
from  the  value  now  attached  to  building  land,  it  must  be  on  the 
increase':  extra  parochial  ground,  at  common  auction,  sells,  upoa 
an  average,  of  18s.  the  square  yard;  and  land  in  the  parishes^ 
upon  an  average,  of  12s.  6d.,  which  is  no  sooner  built  upon  than 
occupied. 

Among  the  lowest  class,  a  family  occupies  one  room,  in  which 
stands  the  frame  of  the  husband  and  his  bed ;  in  this  apartment, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  must  live,  work,  and  sleep.  Dur* 
inff  the  winter  they  have  a  £re,  and  every  visible  diink,  that 
might  favdbr  ventilation,  is  cautiously  closed. 

Th*e  manufactories  of  lace  and  hose,  employ  most  families ; 
in  both,  (he  father,  mother,  and  children  above  seven  years  of 
age,  can  procure  their  subsistence.  The  husband,  at  the  frame, 
will  earn,  upon  an  average,  Ifis.  per  week ;  his  wife,  at  tamboutr 
*ing,  &c.  Ss. ;  and  each  of  his  children  about  2s.  per  week.  In 
some  of  the  large  manufactories,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
congregated  together,  in  a  manner  as  destructive  tft  their  morals 
as  to  their  health,  twenty  cr  more  in  cne  room,  and  as  much  eXf- 
fernaj  air  as  possible  excluded. 

v  \  Persons 
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The  town  is  amply  supplied  with  prorisions  of  every  kind. 
There  are  two  markets  held  each  week,  and  abundance  of  very 
fine  meat  exposed  to  salei  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  at  7d  per  pound, 
nitttton  6d ;  the  vegetables  are  good  and  plentiful ;  the  fish  is 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  and,  of  course,  seldom  falls 
within^the  reach  of  the  poor ;  flour  is  3s.  per  stone;  the  bread  is 
particularly  good,  but  most  poor  families  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  all  they  require  for  their  own  use;  milk,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  most  large  towns,  is  very  dear,  and  with  diflELculty 
procured  at  4d.  per  quart ;  cheese  is  8d.  per  pound. 

The  food  of  the  lower  class  is  bread,  cheese,  vegetables,  pud- 
dings, milk,  broth,  and,  two  or  three  times  a-week,  meat ;  their  drink, 
water  and  ale.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  of  late  gained  many 
votaries ;  the  women  are  more  addicted  to  this  disgusting  habit 
than  the  men,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  snuff,  and  the  drinking  of 
tea,  two  of  their  greatest  luxuries.  Their  attachment  to  these  ha- 
bits is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convince  them  of  tlieir 
noxious  efFects,  particularly  whilst  tobacco  is  considered,  and  re- 
commended to  each  other,  as  an  infallible  remedy  in  disorders  of 
the  chest  and  stomach,  diseases  too  often  produced  by  these 
practices*  ^ 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  considered  particularly  favour*- 
^ble  to'  health.  Dr  Deering,  in  his  history  of  Nottingham,  written 
jn  1757,  remarks,  that  once  in  five  years  there  appears  an  epi^ 
d^nical  disorder  in  the  town,  but  that  these  disorders  are  much 
less  violent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly  in 
»  street  called  the  Narrow  Marsh,* where  not  an  individual  died 
during  the  great  mortality  from  the  plague  in  16G7 ;  and,  at  that 
time,  this  part  of  the  town  became  the  resort  of  the  rich;  it  was 
the  abode  of  the  tanners;  and  Deering  conjectures,  that  the  ef- 
fluvia from  their  pits  preserved  tlie  neighbourhood.  At  the  pe- 
riod Deering  mentions,  no  doubt  an  epidemic  made  its  appear- 
ance very  regularly;  but,  for  these  last  25  years,  no  epidemic  has 
returned  periodically.  As  to  his  conjectures  respecting  the  tan«- 
pits,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  very  few  thinners  ifi  the  town; 
smd  yet  that  part  of  the  town  is  as  little  subject  to  disease,  not- 
withstanding its  local  disadvantages,  as  the  more  elevated,  and 
:ipparently  more  healthy,  situations. 

In  this  low  part  of  the  town,  on  a  level  witli  the  riyer  Leen,  are 
^any  habitations  built  on  the  banks  of  it,  and  subject  to  inundatioif 
at  every  overflow  of  the  Trent.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise that  th6  inliabitants  do  not  experience  any  serious  indispo- 
sition, frpm  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  typhus  fever,  when  it 
does  appear,  is  in  general  mild,  and  seldom  proceeds  beyond  the 
indivic(ual  first  attacked  ;  and,  by  tlie  report,  it  w  ill  appear,  that 
rheumatism  is  fiir  from  being  a  prevalent  disease. 

In 
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In  other  situations  closely  inhabitecU  where  there  are  loti^ 
grounds  retainAig  stagnant  water,  and  which  must  be  constantly 
giving  out  exhalations  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stancesy  typhus  is  not  common,  and  intermittent  fever  scarce 
known.  Most  of  the  patients  applying  for  medical  aid  bring  this 
disease  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  this  town 
may  be  estimated  at  24  inches ;  but  the  Trent  swells  more  from 
the  quantity  of  water  it  revives  from  Derbphire  than  from 
the  tain  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  in  Nottingham,  from  March  1806  to  March  1807,  may  be 
reckoned  at  22.S6  inches,  which  is  much  below  the  average 
quantity  above  cited. 

The  General  Hospital^  built  and  supported  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, was  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  in  1782,  and 
receives  all  objects  of  charity,  of  whatever  town  or  nation.  It  is 
situated  on  a  very  elevated  spot  on  the  rock,  fronting  the  soutli, 
on  the  west  of  the  town,  with  the  30uth,  west,  and  north,  entire- 
ly open  to  the  country.  There  is  a  small  open  space  of  ground 
in  front,  and  a  garden  for  the  convenience  of  the  house. 

The  entrance  to  the  hospital  is  from  the  south ;  on  the  right 
of  the  hall  is  the  out-patient  room ;  on  the  left,  the  medicine 
room  *j  in  front,  the  committee  room :  all  that  story  is  occupied 
by  rooms  for  the  medical  attendants  and  household,  with  the 
cold  and  warm  baths.  The  second  story  has  four  wards,  and 
a  staircase  on  the  right,  for  female  patients ;  and  seven  wards, 
with  a  staircase  on  the  left,  for  male  patients  j  in  the  centre,  the 
operation  room,  with  a  ward  on  each  side  for  operated  patients  ^ 
in  all  60  beds.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  heated  air,  conducted 
into  each  apartment  upon  the  most  improved  plan,  as  used  in 
some  of  the  lareest  manufactories  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Der- 
byshire; a  thermometer  is  placed  in  each  ward,  that  it  may  be 
preserved  as  near  as  possible  to  60**  of  Fahrenheit  j  the  better  to 
eiFect  this,  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  arc  closed  by  a  door  of  cast 
iron  graduated  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  aperture  at  plea-» 
sure.  In  this  process,  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  less,  by 
nine  tons,  than  when  common  fires  were  employed  \  the  room  is 
kept  at  nearly  an  equal  temperature;  and  smoking,  drinking 
tea,  warm  ale,  &c.  are  entirely  prevented.  The  dh-ection  of  the 
hospital  is  intrusted  to  a  president,  two  au4itors,  and  a  board  of 
governors,  all  these  oihccrs  are  annually  elected.  Two  visitol'S 
are  appointed  evcur  week,  in  rotation,  out  of  the  number  of  go^ 
vcmors,  who  visit  tne  house  as  often  as  they  think  proper,  during 
their  week,  to  see  that  the  patients  are  provided  with  what  is  ne- 
cessary ;•  to  hear  their  complaints,  if  trifling,  to  redress  them;  or 

otherwise, 


•therwisai  to  *  report  tbem  to  the  weekly  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  annual  board,  and  open  to  any  other  goffemon 
that  may  please  to  attend  i  this  committee  meets  every  Tucs- 
dayt  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  and  other  busi- 
ness that  calls  for  immediate  attention. 

Persons  recommended  by  a  |;o¥emor,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  disease,  if  considered  objects  of  charity  by  the 
committee,  are  received  as  patients ;  but  are  not  admissible  into 
the  house,  when  afiected  with  an]f«contagiottd  disease,  consump- 
tion, fits,  or  syphilis.  These  objects  are  made  out-patients ;  and 
the  physicians  occasionally  visit  them  at  their  own  habttadons. 
Accidents  are  iomiediately  brought  to  the  hospital ;  and  do  not 
require  any  recommendation.  There  are  three  physicians  and 
three  turgeons,  who  attend  gratuitously ;  each  take  their  week, 
and  the  patients  received  by  them  continue  entirely  under  their 
care*  In  cases  of*  difficulty,  they  may  call  for  the  advice  of  the 
phyucian-extraordinary,  or  for  a  consultation  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  hospital,  which  is  generally  done  previous  to  the  performance 
of  any  operation. 

The  medical  men  visit  their  respective  in-patients  at  what 
periods  they  think  most  fit;  the  out-patients  are  requested  to 
attend  once  a  week,  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  practitioner  under 
whose  care  they  are  received.  If  they  omit  attending,  or  sending 
a  report  of  their  case,  for  a  fortnight,  they  are  dismissed  for  non- 
attendance  $  and  thus  forfeit  all  right  to  the  charity. 

The  hospital  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  reservoir  near  it. 

The  food  of  the  patients  is  divided  into, 

I.  Full  diet.  Breakfast,  milk  pottage.  Dinner,  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  meat  eight  ounces,  vegetables, 
broth.  Mon4ay,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  puddings  and  vege« 
tables.    Supper,  bread  and  cneese  *• 

II.  Halt  diet.  Brealcfast,  milk  pottage.  Dinneri  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Meat,  two  ounces,  and  a 
pint  of  broth.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  pudding.  Sup- 
per, cheese  and  bread  *. 

III.  Milk  diet.  Breakfast,  milk  pottage.  Dinner,  puddings. 
Supper,  milk  pottage.  Common  drink,  three  pints  of  milk  and 
water.     Bread  as  the  others. 

In  the  annual  report  which  the  auditors  of  the  liospital  present 
to  the  public,  the  governors  are  informed  of  the^  state  of  tht 
cHarity ;  the  receipts  and  disbursements  are  pointed  out,  and » 
general  table  given  of  the  numbers  that  have  applied  for  medical 
assistance,  with  the  relief  afforded.    The  following  is  copied 

from 

■  ■  '■  J'  '         r 

*  Every  da^  a  loaf  of  bread,  1 4  ounces*    Beer^  a  cjusrt  per  day^ 


from  the  last  rqxnt,  and  presents  a  table  of  the  whole  numhef 
that  haTc  applied  for  medical  assistance,  wltti  the  result,  from 
Ae  first  opening  of  the  house,  to  the  report  of  this  year,  incite- 
sive* 

General  Aecmnt  if  Patients  admitted  and  discharged  since  the  first 
tpening^  I9th  September  1782,  to  ^5th  March  1807. 

I>atieiiti  tdmitted  apd  dxacharged  nnce  the  fint  epen- 

ing,  to  S5th  March  1809,     •••*«.. 
Admitted,  from  25th  March  1806,  to  85th  March  1807, 

Total, 


bL 

Out 

TotaL 

YSdO 

18,664 

26,514 

307 

1268 

1575 

8157 

19,982 

28,089 

^67 

14,644 

18,811 

582 

1114 

1696 

423 

296 

719 

-^ 

2530 

2530 

182 

98 

220 

472 

— 

472 

— 

819 

819 

8333 

-^ 

2333 

58 

431 

489 

8157 

19,932 

28,089 

Cared,     •-.•••...    .^ 

ReUtved,      -- 

At  thdr  own  requeat,  and  for  irregularity,  - 
NofMittendance,  (ouMt  of  whom  vere  cured). 
Without  relief,     ......••.. 

•Dead, 

Out-patientt  made  in-fwtieiiu,  •  •  •  •  • 
bft-patienu  made  out*patientt,  •  -  -  •  • 
ptemaia  on  the  booka,  25th  March  1807,  •     - 


Of  this  number,  2363  persons  were  admitted  bn  sudden  acci* 
dents,  without  any  recommendation  ;  and  there  have  been,  since 
the  first  opening,  122  amputations,  24  breasts  cut  ofl^  9  trepan^ 
ned,  and  32  cut  for  the  stone. 

The  average  number  of  the  last  year  has  been,  51  in,  and  427 
out-patiencs. 

This  report  may  be  considered,  and  certainly  is,  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Governors  ;  but,  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  more  detailed  account  should  be  given,  specifying 
the  numl^r  of  patients  admitted  under  each  disease.  Although 
it  will  require  much  labour  to  draw  up  a  table  of  this  nature,  yet 
the  advantages  that  immediately  present  themselves  are  so  great, 
that  the  reporter  is  anxious  to  pcrforjn  his  undertaking  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible ;  but,  he  is  convinced,  that,  from  tlie 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  some  nice  shades  of  difference,  and 
properly  arranging  anomalous  cases,  error  must  unavoidably 
creep  tu — ^it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  make  it  as  slight  as  pos- 
sible. 

DISEASES. 


f  i^o  accurate  account  of  the  deaths  of  the  opt-patients  can  be  giyen. 
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In  the  general  regulation  of  this  table,  the  nosology  of  CoUen 
has  been  adopted,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  liable  to  slight  devia- 
tions, which  are  noted;  but  in  the  cutaneous  diseases,  uie  system 
so  accurately  laid  down  by  Willan,  which  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  plates,  has  been  closely  pursued. 

There  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  table  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid.  It  is  necessary  that  this  report  should,  with  respect  to 
time,  agree  with  that  presented  to  the  governors  by  the  auditors, 
which  is  dated  from  Lady-day  to  Ladynday,  so  that,  in  the  table, 
the  first  column  presents  only  ^a  period  of  six  days ;  but  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  in  that  time,  had  they  bee^  placed  in 
the  column  for  April,  would  have  destroyed  the  result  that  mi^ht 
be  draMm  by  a  comparison  of  months.  The  same  defect,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree,  must  act  upon  the  last  column,  whicji  is  six 
days  less  than  the  month,  by  concluding  with  Lady-<iay.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail,  in  explanatioa.of  the 
table,  the  plan  is  obvious,  and  must  be  seen  in  a  moment. 


THE  INQUIRER.    No.  X. 

On  t%e  Rbyal  Touchy  and  on  Quackery. 

^  Thus,  puffing  quacks,  some  caitiff  vtTetch  procure, 

^'  To  swear  the  piU  or  drop  has  wrought  a  cure. "    Goldsmith. 

HThere  needs  no  stronger  proof  of  an  opinion  being  false,  than 
-^  to  find  very  great  absurdities  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  historj 
of  the  repeated  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch,  for  the  cure  of  scro- 
phula,  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  No  one 
now  doubts,  that  the  prevailiiig  notions  .upon  this  subject  were 
unfounded  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  direct  and  positive 
testimooy  of  Browne  and  Wiseman  ?  What  must  we  diink  of 
the  assertions  made  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age  ? 
They  might- be  deceived  in  the  circumstances  that  came  under 
their  observation  5  but,  as  no  arguments  are  brought  forward 
to  support  belief,  we  must  place  their  assertions,  along  with 
swarms  of  others  which  -are  fo  be  found  in  medical  writings,  in 
the  list  of  nothing,  because  they  are  neither  consonant  unto  rea- 
son, nor  confirmed  by  expeiriments.  In  some  cases,  the  charac- 
ter and  motives  of  those,  whose  authority  is  mostly  relied  on, 
may  serve  to  determine  a  question,  independent  of  the  weight  of 
evidence  and  argument  in  its  favour.     The  belief  in  the  efficacy 
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of  the  royal  touch  was  evidently  a  party-tenet :  It  was  therefore 
encouraged  by  the  sovereigns,  and  upheld  by  all  who  were  dis^ 
posed  to  please  the  court,  and  so.  make  their  way  to  places  and 
preferment  \  and  it  never  was  openly  attacked  by  those  who  rnigh^ 
not  give  credit  to  it,  through  fear,  probably,  of  incurring  *  the 
suspicion  of  being  disaffected  to  the  government.  Edward  th^ 
Confessor  began  the  practice }  and  the  opinion  of  his  sanctity 
procured  general  belief  among  his  people.  His  successor. found 
it  politically  expedient  to  keep  up  the  same  delusion ;  and  the 
custom  was  first  dropped  by  the  present  royal  family^  <<  who  ob- 
served, (says  Hume),  that  it  cpuld  no  longer  give  amazement^ 
even  to  the  populace,  and  was, attended  witli  ridicule, in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  of  understanding.  "  Wiseman  quotes  no  case,  from 
his  own  private  practice,  for  which  he  ever  prescribed  this  re- 
medy, although  he  has  described  his  niethod  of  treating  scrophu- 
lous  diseases  with  sufEcient  minuteness.  The  same  patients  ap-f 
plied  to  be  touched  more  than  once,  which  ascertains  the  fact  of 
the  remedy  not  always  being  effectual,  and  of  its  not  being  uni- 
versally thought  so.  Both  Wiseman  and  Browne  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  king's  party ;  and  they  might  encourage  the  com* 
mon  error,  ^"  Si  vulgus  vult  decipij  decipiatuf,  "J  by  conniving  at 
the  general  belief  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.  In  ful* 
filling  their  duties  as  examining  surgeons^  they  were  cautious 
what  cases  they  admitted ;  all  complaints  were  not  allowed  to 
come  indiscriminately  before  the  king }  and  the  most  unpromising 
cases  of  scrophula  were  not  submitted  to  the  royal  hands.  Some 
of  the  cures  may  thus  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for : — faith  will 
do  much  towards  making  the  diseased  whole  \  and  experience 
shows  what  influence  the  state  of  the  mind  has  upon  ulcers  and 
wounds,  in  hospitals  and  camps  belonging  to  a  victorious  or  to 
a  conquered  army.  The  sensibility  of  the  system,  in  weak  scro- 
phulous  habits,  would  be  roused  into  action ;  and  their  com- 
plaints would  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  imagination,  which 
must  have  Seen  powerfully  struck  by  the  magnificent  splen- 
dour of  the  ceremony^  Let  us  suppose  a  poor  ignorant  peas^ 
ant,  labouring ,  under  some  scrophulous  disorder,  and  desirous 
of  being  cured,  brought  from  a  distance  in  the  country  to  the 
metropolis,  and  led  with  great  pomp  before  his  sovereign,  and  an 
august  assembly,  where  be  is  submitted  to  a  mode  of  treatment 
of  which  he  has  heard  such  wonders,  and  fronl  which,  he  is  con- 
vinced beiforchand,  he  shall  experience  prodigious  benefit.  Is  it 
not  likely  such  a  patient  would  really  receive  some,  benefit  from 
being  touched  ?  We  may  easily  believe  the  fact.  Moreover^ 
flight  cases  undergo  spontaneous  changes,  especially  in  warm 
weather ;  and  the  approach  of  summer  wculd  tlicrefore  assist  th« 
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operation  of  the  ceremony^  perfonned  in  the  months  of  March 

*  and  April. 

With  regard  to  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  handkerchief  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  Charles  I.,  that  is  very  well  attested,  by  compe- 
tent witnesses^  in  Browne's  book  *,  and  it  seems  the  highest  effort 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  it ;  and  in  any 
other  country  but  this,  our  wonder  would  oe  excited  to  read  m 
anybody's  credulity  going  so  far.  But  the  various  pretensions 
and  impostures  daily  practised  by  quacks,  afford  an  irrefragable 

,  proof  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  the  English  nation.     Mo  opi- 
nion, however  absurd,  has  ever  been  without  a  welcome  among 
some  people ;  yet  credulity  is  more  circumscribed,  it  infects  the 
higher  orders  of  the  community  less  than  formerly,  though  it  still 
prevails ;  and  the  same  subjects  will  always  continue  for  ^e  world 
to  be  credulous  and  superstitious  about.    Astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers, quacks  and  mountebanks,  play  their  tricks,  and  deceive 
the  people  in  lower  degrees,  and  in  more  private  ways.     In  the 
last  century,  Sit  Kenelm  Digby  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
sympathetic  remedy,  which  cured  wounds,  solely  by  rubbing  it 
upon  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them.   One  Greatrixj  an  Irish- 
man, used  to  cure  many  disorders  by  stroaking ;  and  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  show,  how  this  impu- 
dent fellow  imposed  upon  the  celebrated  Mr  Boyle  and  others. 
This  convenient  artifice  has  been  revived,  and  is^  at  this  time, 
in  some  repute,  as  well  as  many  other  infallHU  nostrumsy  which  are 
every  day  sold  and  rdvertised,  to  the  scandal  of  the  government. 
There  are  laws  for  the  prevention  of  ouacks,  and  they  ought  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  for  the  number  and  insolence  of  these 
interlopers  has  increased  of  late,  and  they  are  rather  encouraged 
by  the  legislature,  which,  by  an  ill-judged  policy,  allows  patents 
to  be  granted  to  a  set  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  scoundrels, 
and  make  some  medicines  objects  of  taxation.     When  Mestner 
and  his  animal  magnetism  were  in  vogue  at  Paris,  the  French 
King  appointed  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  real  merits 
of  thj^  discovery ;  and  though  it  was  proved  to  be  an  imposition, 
yet  the  cfFecis  ascribed  to  it  were  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination.     Dr  Franklin  was  one  of  the  com- 
ynissioners,  and  several  others,  who,  not  being  medical  men,  could 
have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth  •,  they  published  a  report, 
which  ,is  quite  a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  ought 
to  be  imitated  upon  all  similar  occasions.     In  order  to  establish 
the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  cure,  three  points  of  evidence  arc 
essentially  necessary  :  1st,  That  the  disease  existed.    2d,  That  it 
was  cured  ;  and,  Sdly,  That  the  alleged  means  were  what  alone 
performed  the  cure.     These  circumbtances^  however,  arc  seldom 
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attended  to  by  those  who  deal  in  wonderful  cures  and  extraor- 
dinary remedies ;  the  boldest  assertions  in  medical  records  shrink 
into  nothing  before  a  patient  and  critical  examination «,  and  thus, 
inconsistent  with  itselfi  is  an  extravagant  pretension  ever  found 
to  be.  «<  It  was  enough,  (says  a  sensible  writer),  to  refute  the 
impudent  claims  of  the  alchemists,  that  these  pretended  gold- 
makers  were  beggars  in  rags  ;  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  rojal  touch  cannot  cure  the  king's  evil,  when  it  becomes  the 
evil  ot  kings.  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
this  royal  remedy  for  scrophula  had  not  gone  out  of  fashion,  if 
it  ever  could  be  of  any  service.  I  wish,  most  heartily,  that  all 
remedies  would  answer  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them ; 
that  king3,  as  well  as  commoners,  could  heal  the  sick,  and  news- 
paper doctors  prove  for  once  infallible  5  so  should  we  get  nd  of  the 
**  opprokria  medicorum  -,"  so  should  we  set  at  naught  that  first  and 
most  uncomfortable  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  •<  for  surely  that 
art  were  soon  attained,  thr.t  hath  so  general  remedies  ^  and  life 
could  not  be  shorty  were  there  such  to  prolong  it,  **  R. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


L 

Dr  Joseph  Frankls  offentUcJun  Lehrers  der  PathologU,  ^nd  ihre  Bear- 
steltung  am  Krankenbette  auf  der  KaiserL  Russichen  Uaiversitat 
zu  WUna^  isfc.  Reise  nach  Paris^  London^  und  einem  grossen 
Theile  des  Uhrigen  Englands  und  Schottlands  in  Beziekung  auf 
SpitUler^  Versorgungs  hauserj  ubrtge  Armen-Institute^  Medizimschi 
Lehranstalten^  und  GefUngmsse.  2  Theile.  8vo.  Wein,  1804- 
1805. 

Tn  an  extremely  candid  preface,  Dr  Frank  relates  the  objects  of 
■■'  his  travels  through  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  motives 
-which  induced  him  to  publish  the  information  he  collected  re- 
garding their  medical  and  charitable  institutions,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which,  in  common  with  every  stranger,  he  experienced,  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  customs  tind  manners  deviating 
much  from  those  of  his  native  country. 

*'  Often  have  I  had  occasion  to  be  tbaokful,  that  I  did  not  enter  upon 
my  travels  ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  when  roost  physicians  are  accostomed 
to  look  somewhat  around  ihcm  in  the  world,  rrobably,  in  that  case, 
I  would  only  have  considered  as  good  physicians,  those  who  practised 
^according  to  the  new  doctrines ;  I  would  only  have  approved  of  such 
methods  of  teaching  as  agreed  wiih  those  of  the  university  io  which 
I  was  educated  ;  and  I  would  have  expected  to  find  in  hospitals,  charit- 
able institutions,  ard  prisons,  every  thing  which  my  ideas  of  perfection, 
uithout  regard  to  cifcumstances,  would  have  dictated.'*  » 

Dr  Frank  commences  his  work  with  an  account  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Pans.  These  are  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  council,  and  an  executive  committee.  The 
former  consists  of  fourteen  members,  who  perform  that  office 
gratuitously.  They  meet  twice  a-weefc,  for  the  consideration  of 
whatever  regards  the  service,  support,  and  'expenditure  of  the 
hospitals  ;  and  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
ttricr,  for  his  tipprobation.     They  have  lately  allotted  to  each  of 
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their  number  the  particular  superintendance  of  certain  hospitals^ 
a  change  which  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  five  members,  who  have 
-Salaries.  They  also  meet  twice  a-week,  carry  into  effect  the 
resolutions  of  the  council,  and  have  the  servants  of  the  hospitals 
under  their  immediate  inspection.  Two  of  them  always  attenct 
the  meetings  of  the  general  council,  where  they  are  permitted  to 
suggest  whatever  appears  to  them  conducive  to  the  welfare  o£ 
the  hospitals  under  their  chaise ;  for  they  have  also  divided  the 
hospitals  among  themselves. 

£ach  hospital  has  its  own  superintendant,  who  directs  its 
economy,  and  sees  that  the  patients  are  properly  attended  to* 
Without  the  permission  of  the  executive  committee,  the  superin* 
tendants  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the  hospital,  nor  even  to 
be  absent  in  the  daytime,  without  leaving  a  proper  person  to  act 
for  them,  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

All  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  managed  according  to  general 
principles;  a  system  approved  of  by  Dr  Frank,  because  it  is 
neither  so  expensive  as  a  number  of  small  independent  hospitals, 
nor  so  prejudicial  to  the  sick  as  very  large  ones.  At  first  the 
hospitals  were  supplied  by  contract ;  but  the  council  have  been 
convinced  that  it  is  better  to  put  each  under  special  management, 
which  has  already  been  done  with  most  of  them. 

The  revenue  of  the  hospitals,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  expenditure.  *<  Formerly,  '^  say  the  council,  in 
one  of  their  late  reports,  "  we  could  reckon  upon  charity,  but 
this  source  of  our  revenue  is  now  almost  dried  up.  "  The  medi- 
cines  are  distributed  from  a  general  dep6t ;  and  every  physician 
can  prescribe  what  he  chuses,  without  regard  to  its  expence,  and 
even  without  conforming  to  any  particular  pharmacopoeia. 

After  describing  regulations  with  regard  to  the  diet,  attendance, 
and  admission  of  the  patients,  Dr  Frank  notices  each  hospital 
particularly.  The  structure  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  is  so  bad,  that, 
without  rebuilding  it,  it  does  not  admit  of  improvement.  It 
contains,  at  present,  about  fifteen  hundred  patients.  Formerly, 
they  amounted  to  about  4000  \  and  still  there  are  always  2000 
beds  in  readinessl  On  the  comparative  mortality  of  this  hospital 
at  different  periods,  Dr  Frank  entertains  some  interesting,  though 
rather  paradoxical,  opinions. 

<*  It  will  appear  remarkabiC)  that  the  mortality  io  the  Hotel  Dieu  has 
increased  since  its  roanag'emcDt  has  been  improved,  and  that  it  continues 
to  increase  with  prpgressive  improvements.  In  the  year  ix»  about  one 
died  in  seven  ;  in  x,  one  in  six  ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  xi,  nearly 
one  in  four.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  sequel,  the  same  remark 
will  be  found  applicable  to  the  hospitals  of  London  ;  for  there,  also,  in 
the  best,  the  mortality  is  greatest.     This  fact  has  been  long  known. 
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Xhe  celebrated  Italian  phylician  Burseriiu  boldly  atserts,  that  h^  coo« 

sidcrs  that  hospital  the  best  where  the  mortality  is  greatest.  The 
/eason  is  obvious.  The  better  an  hospital  is  managed,  the  more  care  is 
taken  to  admit  only  such  patients  as  really  need  its  assistance,  and  are 
therefore  aHlicted  with  'dangerous  diseases :  Hence  the  proportioo  of 
deaths  to  recoveries  must  be  greater.  " 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  Dr  Frank  candidly  admits,  that 
the  mortality  during  the  last  six  months  was  enormous  ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  apparent  to  erery  one,  that  his  general  prin- 
ciple, although  It  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
patients,  is  absolutely  false  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  own  account  of  the  com- 
parative mortality,  at  different  periods,  in  the  British  Lying-in- 
Hospital  : 

'  Motfaen«       Children. 

174<)  — ^  1758,  one  in    48  f  J  15^?^ 

1759 17CT,onetn    50  JJ-  20^^    - 

1769 1778,  one  in    5«  ,'JV  ^^I T^ 

1 779  -~-  1 788,  one  in  60  A  i  *<T^jr 

1 769 1 798,  one  in  288  jV     ??  U 

1799  and  1800,  one  ia  938       118  {. 

'      In  this  instance,  the  decrease  of  mortality  is  in  direct  propor« 
tion  to  the  good  management  of  the  institution. 

The  physicians  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  have  not  particular  depart- 
ments permanently  allotted  to  them*  but  change  every  six  months, 
a  practice  which  Dr  Frank  properly  condemns,  although  it  may 
have  some  advantages  in  chronic  diseases.  He  concludes  fais  ac* 
count  of  this  immense  hospital,  as  indeed  he  does  that  of  all  the 
others,  with  saying  something  of  the  character  of  each  of  it$ 
medical  officers.  In  general,  bis  pictures  arc  favourable ;  but  of 
their  truth  we  arc  unable  to  judge. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Bonaparte  te  more  to  fais  credit 
than  some  others  reported  of  him.     In  an  audience  which  he 

i;ave,  when  First  Consul,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Paris, 
le  rqjToached  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  with 
the  bad  state  of  this  hospital,  and  added,  that  he  at  least  expect- 
ed that  it  should  be  no  worse  than  under  the  old  government. 
Professor  Pictet  overhearing  this,  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the 
First  Consul  that  he  suspected  he  was  misinformed,  for,  a  few 
days  before,  with  Dr  Frank  of  Vienna,  he  had  examined  it  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  had  found  every  thing  in  an  infinite- 
ly better  state,  thani  according  to  description  at  least,  it  had 
been  under  the  old  governmenf.  Upon  which  Bonaparte  turned 
round,  and  said  to  the  prefect.  En  ce  cas^h^jefais  amende  honors 
able. 

When  describing  the  Foundling  Hospital,  he  fully  confirms 
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pur  bad  opinion  of  these  institutions.  <<  Of  the  state  of  the 
children  out  of  the  house,"  says  be,  «  I  cannot  judge  j  that  of 
those  kept  in  it,  notwithstanding  a  tolerable  degree  of  cleanliness 
prevailed  everywhere,  is  dreadful.  The  accommodations  qpre  in- 
finitely too  small  for  their  number.  H^nce  the  poor  creatures 
were  laid  on  tables,  stools,  window-soles  \  and  often  nine  an  one 
jinatrass.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  every  thing  besides,  ^  least 
the  nurses  complained  of  a  want  of  firewood,  and  nourislment* 
'  It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  many  diseases  must 
^rise»  and  the  mortality  must  be  very  great.  *' 

In  this  hospital  he  nad  also  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  dis* 
ease  peculiar  to  infants,  and  rather  uncommon.  It  is  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  in  an  induration  of  the  cellular  substance. 
Some  years  ago  it  also  prevailed  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
Milan,  and  was  well  described  by  Moscati.  It  begins  whh  red- 
ness of  the  face,  which  diffuses  itself  over  the  whote  body.  The 
extremities  then  become  stiff ;  and  thi$  symptom  also  affects  the 
trunk,  and  even  the  face,  so  that  the  children  become  as  hrd  as 
a  piece  of  wood.  This  state  lasts  for  fifteen  or  twenty  day^,  and 
commonly  ends  in  death.  Cold  seems  to  have  some  share  in  its 
production;  and 'it  is  almost  peculiar  to  winter.  Fromihe  1^ 
cases  which  Dr  Frank  saw  in  this  hospital,  he  is  inclined  tothink 
that  it  has  a  great  analogy  with  tetanus.  It  is  curious  tbt  we 
should  have  seen,  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Vienna,  when  Dr 
Frank  was  professor  there,  this  very  disease,  which  first  ieems 
to  have  attracted  liis  notice  in  Paris. 

The  remarks  on  the  lunatic  hospitals,  the  institutions  ii^  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  military  hospitals,  &c  are 
extremely  interesting,  as  well  as  his  anecdotes  of  the  Parisian 
philosophers. 

From  Paris  Dr  Frank  proceeds  to  London  j  and,  fron  the 
introductory  remarks  to  his  observations  on  its  charitable  and 
public  institutions,  the  impression  they  seem  to  have  made  upon 
him  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  all  who  delight  in  hearing  th^ 
praises  of  their  country. 

**  Only  a  couotry  which  has  reached  the  highest  surumic  of  civiliza- 
tion— only  a  country,  which*  by  its  commerce,  has  rendered  the  rest  of 
the  werld  tributary  to  ii — only  a  country,  of  which  the  riches  are,  for 
the  roost  part,  in  the  hands  ot  individuals — only  a  country,  whose  iaha- 
bitants  still  possess  a  national  character,  and  pil  the  virtues  which  it  gene- 
rates— only  such  a  country — only  Britain,  can  perform,  with  regard  to 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  what,  though  with  feeble  tints,  I  am 
now  goin;;  to  delineate. " 

The  plan  of  the  dispensaries,  in  general,  gave  him  much  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  the  general  management  of  the  hospitals.  Anc/ 
he  occasionally  notices  the  opinions  and  practices  of  individu^ 

practitioner^ 
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pract'tioners,  which  appear  to  him  new  or  interesting.  In  men- 
tioning the  diet  of  one  of  the  chief  hospitals  of  London,  he  con- 
demrs,  and  justly,  we  think,  the  practice  of  giving  those  patients 
who  do  not  chuse  the  diet  of  the  hospital,  6d.  a  day  in  lieu 
thereof ;  because  it  gives  rise  to  much  irregularity  and  imposi- 
tion 5  because  it  is  more  than  the  medium  expence  of  patients; 
and,  Mstly,  because  it  is  very  probable  some  patients  do  not  al- 
low themselves  sufficient  nourishment,  in  order  to  save  a  little 
mone^ 

Di  Frank  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  diffe- 
rent bospitals  for  lunatics  i  and  draws  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  nanagement  of  these  unfortunate  people  in  this  country  and 
his  own.  At  an  early  period,  he  promises  us  a  work  containing 
his  iceas  of  what  a  perfect  lunatic  asylum  ought  to  be. 

Wth  respect  to  military  hospitals,  Dr  Frank  is  of  opinion, 
after  considering  them  in  every  point  of  view,  that  Britain  is 
behind  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

**  It  is  ceruin,  *'  says  be,  <*  that  no  universal  system  has  been  intro- 
duced Each  regiment  has  its  own  medical  constitution^  framed  accord* 
ing  t«  the  opinion  of  its  colonel.  Moreover,  in  all  Britain,  there  is  not 
a  single  institution  where  physicians  and  surgeons  are  educated  for  mtti- 
tary  £ivice.  Not  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  each  state  ought  to  have  for 
this  pirpose  a  particular  school,  appropriated  exclusively  to  this  purpose, 
as  in  Austria  ;  but  I  think  that  our  students,  who  are  disposed  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  medical  duties  of  the  army,  ought  to  have  every  pos- 
sible eocouragement.  .  And  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  quoting 
the  nllitary  medical  arrangements  ef  Prussia  as  a  model. " 

Ir  particular,  he  condemns  that  regulation  which  requires 
phyjicians  of  the  army  to  have  a  degree  from  one  of  the  l£nglish 
uniwrsities,  unless  he  be  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  london  ;  a  regulation  which,  he  says,  might  seem  good,  if  it 
wer?  not  known,  that,  in  these  universities,  there  is  almost  no 
opp:)rtunity  of  studying  medicine,  that  to  enjoy  the  little  oppor- 
tunty  which  does  exist,  so  great  an  expence  of  time  and  money  is 
reqjhred,  as  to  exclude  ail  who  have  not  ample  funds ;  and  of 
these,  it  never  can  be  expected  that  a  sufficient  number  will  be 
found,  to  execute  the  dangerous,  unpleasant,  and  unprofitable 
duties  of  military  service.  The  artillery  hospital  at  Woolwich, 
however,  is  described  with  much  approbation. 

Dr  Frank  gives  us  reason  to  expect,  from  Dr  Cheston  of  Glou- 
cester, an  important  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  ovaria ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  opinion,  that  the  ovaria  are  affected  with  tur- 
jjidity  or  plethora,  during  the  menstrual  colics,  on  his  return  to 
Wilna,  Dr  F.  was  induced  to  treat  them  according  to  the  rntiphlo- 
gistic  plan,  and  with  much  greater  success  than  had  formerly 
attended  die  exhibition  of  stimuli. 

The 
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TTie  disputes  at  Newcastle,  concerning  the  institution  of  fever 
"wards^  have  drawn  from  our  traveller  several  curious  facts  froni 
his  own  experience.  He  asserts,  that  he  has  never  seen  a  single 
instance  where  contagion  was  communicated  from  one  ward  to 
'another.  In  the  hospital  at  Vienna  are  two  wards,  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  only  six  feet.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  admit  patients  in  all  complaints  into 
either  promiscuously :  Dr  Frank,  having  observed  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  this  arrangement,  and  the  propagation  of  contagion 
hy  it,  appropriated  the  one  to  febrile  diseases,  and  the  other  to 
chronic  and  external  complaints.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  only  one  instance  of  an  individual  in  the  chronic  ward  be- 
ing affected  with  fever ;  and  on  investigation  it  was  found,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  his  visiting  a  friend  in  the  fever  ward. 

Dr  Frank  also  controverts  an  opinion  of  Dr  Blane,  «'  That 
where  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation^ 
patients  affected  with  contagious  fever  may  be  approached  with- 
out danger, "  The  wards  of  Vienna  were  as  clean  and  well 
ventilated  as  it  was  possible  to  desire,  and  yet  infection  could 
jpot  be  prevented,  although  the  beds  were  three  feet  from  each 
other.  In  the  hospital  at  Hamburgh,  above  a  thousand  patients 
lie  promiscuously,  in  low  filthy  apartments.  The  air,  which  is 
probably  renewed  but  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  so 
moist  and  unsavoury,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  breathe,  and 
yet,  in  such  a  situation,  there  is  said  to  be  no  hospital-fever. 
Nor  will  uncleanliness  and  want  of  ventilation  alone  generate 
pestilential  fevers. 

"  Come  to  Poland, "  says  he,  **  and  observe  how  the  poor  Jews  live 
there.  Adults,  children,  domestic  animals,  and  filth  of  every  kind,  are 
crowded  into  conlioed  rooms,  io  which  the  air  is  not  renewed  the  whole 
jear  through,  except  during  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  and 
y^t  these  people  live  many  years,  without  being  visited  by  epidemic  fever, 
it  is  true,  that,  when  it  is  once  introduced,  its  devastation  is  dreadful. 
Want  of  cleanliness  and  ventiliition  aggravate  the  effects  of  contagion  ; 
but  do  not  necessarily  generate  it.  " 

With  Edinburgh,  and  its  inhabitants,  Dr  Frank  seems  to  have 
been  uncommonly  well  pleased.  In  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  clinical  lectures  are  conducted,  where  the  physician 
takes  the  whole  management  of  the  patients,  and  only  dictates  to 
the  students  daily  reports  at  their  bedsides,  reserving  his  obser- 
vations, to  be  delivered  as  lectures  in  the  University,  he  com- 
?ares  it,  but  with  his  usual  candour,  with  the  mode  followed  at 
*avia,  Vienna,  &c.  In  these,  one  or  more  patients  are  intrusted 
to  each  young  physician,  under  the  inspection  of  the  professor. 
The  young  physician  is  thus  instructed  in  the  difficult  art  of 
observation  :  He  is  taught  to  examine  the  sick  properly,  and  to 
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diaw  up  an  account  of  their  diseases :  He  is  accustomed  to  pre- 
scription )  and,  finally,  has  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  talent^ 
;uid  acquirements  to  his  teacher.  It  is  obvious,  that  patients 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  all  the  students,  but  only  to  those  who 
have  attended  the  clinical  wards  for  one  year  at  least  as  a  spec- 
tator. On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Fr^nk  was  pleased  with  the  Edin- 
burgh method,  because  it  put  all  the  students  in  possession  of  the 
histories  of  the  patients,  and  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
adding  observations.  The  same  thing,  to  be  surci  may  be  done 
;n  clinical  wards  conducted  on  the  other  plan,  and  is  perhaps 
idone  by  some  of  the  most  industrious  students^  but  in  Edin- 
l>urgh,  each  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  forced  to  keep  a  case-book  of 
)iis  own.  The  time  so  occupied,  Dr  Frank  thinks  well  bestow- 
ed, because  it  is  bctteir  to  consider  a  few  cases  minutely  and 
thoroughly,  than  to  take  a  superficial  view  of  a  greater  number. 

*<  It  may  become  a  question,  whether  it  is  better  to  give  the  whole 
clinical  instruction  ^t  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  or  to  postpone  the  re- 
^^rks  to  particular  lectures  I  In  my  opinion,  both  methods  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Instruction  at  the  bedside  unquestionably 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  pupi] ;  and  the  presence  of  the  patient 
suggests  nfiany  ideas  to  the  teacher,  which  are  lost  if  he  does  not  imme« 
diately  communicate  them.  Oo  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  oppressive 
and  fatiguing  for  the  patient,  and  more  inconvenient,  and  often  dangerous, 
for  the  spectators,  than  remaining  long  at  the  bedside,  especially  if  they 
be  numerous.  If  we  also  take  into  account,  that  commonly  the  advao* 
tages  of  direct  clinical  instruction  are  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  are 
cidse  at  the  bedsides ;  while  those  at  a  distance,  can  hear  or  see  little,  or 
get  tired  by  standing  long — are  not  unfrequently  disturbed  or  incommod- 
ed by  troublesome  neighbours,  or  talk  amongst  themselves,  it  follows, 
that,  in  chusing  between  two  evils,  lecturing  in  a  class-room  is  preferable. 
However,  I  think  that  a  middle  way  might  be  taken,  by  explaining,  in  a 
few  words,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  whatever  has  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  symptoms,  or  belongs  to  the  art  of  observation ;  and  reserv* 
ing  every  thing  else,  such  as  all  explanations,  which  may  be  deduced  not 
immediately  from  the  presence  of  the  sick,  to  particular  lectures.  ** 

To  some  cases  of  sibbens,  which  he  met  with  in  this  hospital, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  brief  notice  of  tlie  appearance 
of  a  similar  disease  in  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  which,  we  are  led 
to  hope,  will  be  fully  described  by  our  autlior's  celebrated  father. 
The  theory,  we  may  also  observe,  corresponds  with  that  publish- 
ed here  in  1 805,  in  Dr  M'Leod's  excellent  inaugural  dissertation, 
De  Sifphtlitide  Imofitium.  * 

««  In 

*  Quando  ad  syphilitidis  symptomata,  ab  antiquioribus  scriptis  tradita,  retro- 
spicimus,  miram  convenientiam,  inter  ea,  et  syphilitidis  insonttum  (sibbenj) 
symptomata,  uti  nunc  diesum  sese  oetendunt,  non  possumus  quiaobserverou&.— 
Mortiorum  amborum,  mirabiJis  hcc  convenientia  evidentius  apparebit,  si  utrius- 
que  symptomata,  modus  contagionis,  <Scc.  simul  conferantur. 
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<*  In  1800  a  disease  appeared  in  Dalmatian  which  had  the  character^ 
of  Syphilis,  but  was  rather  considered  as  a  kind  of  Lepra^  as  it  was  com*' 
tnonicated,  not  oiily  by  sexual  congress,  but  also  by  every  kind  of  inti- 
jnate  connexion.  Several  thonsaod  persons  were  already  infected,  wheit 
Dr  Cambieri*  district«phystcian  at  Fiomey  pronounced  the  disease,  which 
was  galled  by  the  natives  Scherlievo^  a  venereal  affection,  and  the  same 
with  the  Sibbetii  of  Scotland.  His  official  communication  on  the  sub* 
ject,  was  transmitted  by  the  court  to  my  father,  who  perfectly  coincided 
with  Dr  Cambieri  in  opinion.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  malady, 
when  present,,  was  not  only  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  but  also  iis 
further  propagation  so  completely  checked,  by  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
and  the  adoption  of  other  regulations,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  it 
was  almost  exterminated.  On  this  occasion,  Dr  Cambieri  suggested  the 
opinion,  that  the  SiUeni  or  Scherlievo  is  the  original  form  of  the  venereal 
disease,  as  it  fird  appeared  in  Europe.  For  it  is  well  known  that  it 
existed,  long  before  it  was  supposed  that  it  communicated  itself  hj 
sexual  intercourse.  Even  the  rapidity  of  its  diffusion  over  all  Europe, 
renders  it  probable  that  this  was  not  the  only  way  by  which  Syphilis  was 
then  propagated.  " 

From  Edinburgh,  Dr  Frank  returned  by  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
.Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Portsmouth,  to 
London  \  and  has  allowed  nothing  in  any  of  these  places,  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  his  travels,  to  pass  unnoticed.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  have  received  much  satisfaction  from  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes  ;  and  although,  with  regard  to  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  this  empire,  at  least,  much  information  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  descriptions  of  a  foreigner,  however  attentively 
he  may  study  them,  still,  the  opinions  entertained  of  them  by  so 
intelligent  a  traveller  are  Dr  Frank,  is  interesting  j  and  he  fre- 
quently takes  occasion  to  introduce  instructive  digressions. 


II. 

Observations  $n  Morbid  Poisons y  Chronic  and  Acute,  By  Joseph 
Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Physician  to  the  Small-pox  and  Ino- 
culation Hospitals.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  with  coloured 
Engravings ;  and  further  Commentaries  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Mr  Huriter.     4to.     London.     1807. 

npwELVE  years  ago,  Dr  Adams  published  the  first  edition  of 

■*■      this  work,  which  was  suggested  by  a  desire  of  explaining 

some  of  Mr  John  Hunter's  opinions,  with  a  view  to  refute  some 

of 
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of  his  opponents.  The  author  there  pointed  out,  with  consider^ 
able  acutenesS}  the  absurdities  and  misconceptions  which  several 
men  had  fallen  into,  when  they  wrote  upon  subjects  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  and  he  likewise  displayed  great  ingenuity, 
in  detecting  the  common  errors  so  current  in  the  bnguage  and 
reasoning  employed  in  physiological  inquiries.  How  far  those 
hints  have  been  attended  tOj  what  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  our  being  made  acquainted  with  the  past  sins  of  medical 
writers,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  books  that  have  issued 
from  the  press  within  these  few  years,  and  a  strict  attention  to 
some  of  tne  expressions  used  by  the  author  himself,  will  best 
enable  our  readers  to  judge.  Although  some  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  consist  of  republications,  yet  these  are  extended  by 
additional  and  important  matter ;  and  the  space  formerly  allotted 
to  a  discussion  on  cancer,  and  those  well-deserved  criticisms  on 
the  illustrious  Jesse  Foot  and  others,  is  now  filled  up  with  ori- 
ginal and  interesting  essays.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  of,  premising  some 
general  remarks,  and  offering  such  desultory  observations  as 
occurred  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  ;  for  any  apparent  want  of 
connexion,  our  author's  example  must  be  taken  as  our  precedent 
and  apology. 

The  book,  upon  the  whole,  is  excellent;  it  displays  some 
of  those  minutix  in  making  observations  which  characterized 
t^at  great  master,  who  is  so  justly  admired  by  all,  though 
venerated,  perhaps,  with  too  profound  submission  by  some  of 
his  disciples.  Dr  Adams  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Mr  Hunter's  followers  ;  and  his  zeal  does  honour  to  the  school 
and  the  teacher  that  inspired  it.  True  to  his  task,  as  an  impar- 
tial recorder  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  opinions,  Dr  Adams 
enters  in  some  <  preliminary  remarks '  upon  the  niceties  and 
errors  of  medical  language.  He  defends  the  terms  introduced 
by  Mr  Hunter ;  and  attempts  to  define  and  to  explain  some 
peculiar  expressions  found  in  the  writings  of  that  memorable 
philosopher.  The  reader,  however,  on  openixig  the  book,  is 
stiuck  with  a  logical  inaccuracy,  in  which  an  effect  is  taken  for 
a  cause ;  then  follows  the  history  of  Brindlei/y  the  famous  en- 
gineer, to  support  Mr  Hunter's  observation,"  *  that  no  person  has 
a  correct  idea  in  his  own  mind,  unless  he  c^n  communicate  his 
meaning  to  another. '  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  find  a  person  may  know  a  thing  perfeaiy  well, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  tell  another  why  or  how  he  comes  to  know 
it.  The  power  of  communicating  an  idea  is  no  necessary  conse*- 
quenge  of  its  correctness  ;  nor  is  the  converse,  of  the  proposition 
better  founded.     Words  are  very  inadequate  to  describe  visible 

minute 
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objects :  there-  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  f  the 
minute  differences  in  many  things  which  are  obvious  ai  per- 
ceptible to  the  skilful  and  experienced  observer.  What  a  iriety 
of  diiierent  hues  come  under  the  denomination  of  blu^  reen> 
and  brown  !  In  order  to  make  your  idea  intelligible,  y»unust 
produce  a  pattern,  or  some  familiar  object  of  comparison  AThat 
minute  shades  of  difference  between  an  old  original  paini;  and 
a  good  copy  \  yet  a  connoisseur  can  discover  dbe  distincia  im- 
mediately, witnout  being  able  to  give  an  intelligible  i?2>n  to 
any  one  unacquainted  with  pictures  !  The  facility  of  :cimu- 
nicating  knowledge  to  others,  depends  upon  their  being!  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  which  the  idea  reev  Mr 
Hunter  had  to  contend  with  relative  ignorance ;  his  concisions, 
(whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial  to  the  present  que&iA)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  a  large  collection  of  objurations 
that  he  has  made,  not  only  upon  minute  circumstaneun  hu- 
man bodies,  both  in  health  and  disease,  but  likewise  i{n  such 
changes  and  differences  in  those  minutiae,  as  no  lan|!ige  can 
express,  so  that  when  he  has  peculiar  ideas  on  any  jien  sub- 
ject, arising  from  the  observations  he  has  made,  it  is  xnetimes 
impossible  to  communicate  the  strict  meaning  of  the  oiairithout 
the  other,  unless  he  communicate  that  series  of  obsewaons  by 
which  his  ideas  were  suggested.  And  it  is  to  be  remitted,  he 
has  notj  in  some  instances,  given  the  facts  and  observatcs  them- 
selves, which,  being  founded  in  truth,  might  have  Icito  more 
accurate  conclusions,  and  to  more  distinct  expressions,  lan  some 
scattered  up  and  down  his  valuable  writings.  The  culty  of 
nice  discrimination  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  natiLl  genius 
and  sagacity,  as  it  is  derived  from  practice  and  e>erience. 
Let  any  man  who  has  cultivated  his  talent  of  observi;  ever  so 
much,  in  an  hospital  or  a  town,  go  into  the  country,  al  look  on 
a  flock  of  sheep,  examine  them  one  by  one,  and  repeatiis  obser- 
vations every  day,  for  two  or  three  months,  or  as  he  as  his 
patience  will  hold  out,  and  he  will  find,  at  last,  the  he  is  far 
from  knowing  them  all  asunder :  whilst  the  clown  ho  keeps 
them,  shall  not  only  know  every  one  of  them  rcadi,  at  some 
distance,  but  think  the  difference  between  them  is  s  consider- 
able, as  to  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who  caaot  find  it 
out  at  £rst  view.  Yet  he  cannot  communicate  his  leaning  to 
another,  anymore  than  an  experienced  physician  can  dccribe  some 
morbid  appearances,  although  they  are  obvious  eno^h,  but  too 
fleeting,  too  minute,  to  be  embodied  in  any  verbal  dccription. 

Mr  Hunter's  speculations  upon  the  vitality  of  t  bloody  im- 
portant as  many  of  them  are,  still  remain  doubtil.  He  has 
ppened  a  wide  field  for  investigation ;  and  the  ejent  of  ana- 
logy between  the  coagulation  of  tne  blood  and  the  ^ntraction  of 

the 
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the  mcular  fibre,  still  remains  unknown.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
amonjdifFerent  theorists,  the  disposition  to  extend  the  influence 
of  onparticiilar  circumstance  over  all  the  phenomena  of  life, 
after  ^ving  devoted  their  time  to  experimental  inquiries  into 
the  rations  of  some  chemical  agents,  or  after  investigating  one 
partickr  function.  Haller  substituted  his  vis  insita  for  the  inde- 
pendej  living  principle  of  his  predecessors.  Hunter  placed  the 
seat  qvitality  in  the  blood.  Goodwyn  considered  the  heart  as 
the  git  source  of  all  life.  Currie  would  make  life  to  consist 
in  tnerapacity  by  which  an  animal  supports  its  proper  heat, 
underlie  various  degrees  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed jmd  John  Brovm^  wanting  continually  fresh  stimuli  for 
himseUnd  his  doctrine,  terms  iife  a  ferced  state^  and  calls  upon 
Opium  id  brandy  to  support  it.  These  instances  might  easily 
be  muMied,  were  they  not  sufficient  to  show,  since  these  hy- 
pothescjdo  not  coincide,  they  cannot  all  be  true,  nay,  that  all 
of  ther^robably  are  equally  at  a  distance  from  the  truth.  And 
since  pisiologists  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  framing  new 
words  fl  explanations,  a  strong  inducement  is  held  out  for  view- 
ing the  bdy  of  organic  bodies,  not  as  an  object  of  inspiration, 
but  as  tl  work  of  diligent  and  patient  analytical  investigation, 
witK  thlsame  instruments  that  have  been  so  successfully  era- 
ployed  ilunraveUing  the  mysteries  of  inorganic  nature. 

Dr  Ains,  says,  "  the  opinions  of  this  greatman,  (Mr  Hunter) 
arc  inseSbly  gaining  ground ;  with  his  opinions,  his  language 
necessart  makes  its  way. "    We  wish  most  sincerely,  his  habits 
of  exper^ntal  inquiry  were  making  their  way  too,  for  as  to  his 
language,that  need  not  be  taught  or  attended  to  so  much,  be- 
cause it  ^veys  frequent  examples  of  hasty  generalization,  and 
may  do  njchief,  by  habituating  the  minds  of  students  to  mistake 
ingenious^rms  for  real  knowledge.    The  following  is  an  instance 
of  what  le  allude  to  :    Mr  Hunter  discovered  that  the  coats  of 
the  stomak  itself  were  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  under  pe- 
culiar circttistances  ;  he  observed  this  phenomenon  in  two  men, 
who  died  \  consequence  of  some  violence  done  to  the  body,  both 
of  whom  lere  previously  in  good  health,  and  had  eaten  a  hearty 
meal.     Ejferiments  were  made  on  animals  in  high  health,  by 
Mr  Huntebnd  Spallanzani  j  but  the  decomposition  of  the  coats 
of  the  stofach  could  only  be  detected  in  fishes.    This  pheno- 
menon is  iributed  by  Mr  Hunter  to  the  living  principle ;  the 
stomach  is  Apposed  to  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical 
acids,  whiliit  possesses  the  principle  of  vitality,  which,  after 
death,  act  ion  it  like  ordinary  matter,  and  destrdy  its  texture. 
Dr  Adams  i\ates  some  experiments  made  by  himself,  upon  ^op 
and  rabbits,  ^hich  were  killed  suddenly,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing 
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uig  that  jht  tromaidi  is  Itiftton^poiircfclqr  tlitf  gasttic  juice.  Ad-» 
inittiDg  tli6  (9Gt  to  be  ¥6eU  ettabJiiihlldy. 'the  inftartilGe  drawn  bjr 
thoae  who  hare  s(8certaicied>i^  Mems.fsir  fixwi  hfeiog  fair  or  satissi> 
factory^  The  coats  of:  tlie..stofafteli  are  Qot  always  eroded  \  ftti« 
deed  that  change  is  only  qbaerved  under  very  peculiar  ctrcum- 
stances.  But  if  such  aoi.' appearance  couUbe  attributed  tp  ^e 
Absesu^  of  the  vital  principlft>  why  is  it  not  always  fouoMi  ?  It  it 
in  vaw  to  attempt  anyihypothetical  distinctioin  between,  etepiro^ 
tion  and  duok*  The  Mifch  ist  that  the.lwihg  and  the  dead  body 
are  not  in  precisely  simibridbrcnmstancesy  th&efore,  changes  will 
take  place,  totally  differenti  dij^riiig  life  afkd  after,  death.  The  sto* 
niach  cannot  resist  the  diemipal  action,  of  ^cajistic  alkaties  or 
strong  acids»  any  mocB>  in .  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  a^ 
surd  to  say  the  vital  princiipie  can  intermpt  chemical  .ac|3on,  fae<r 
cause  a  change  in  the  cincumatancts  nfillptooduce  a  corriBSpond'^ 
ing  change  in  die  result.  In  the  living  4M9dy#  all  the  {lattides  of 
the  fluids  are  in  niodonf  and  continuaUy  changing  their  relative 
^tuation  \  the  blood  is  perpetually  receivibg  fresh  supplies  from 
the  alimenti  and  from  the  atmosphere ;  the  temperature  is  idon** 
etantly  varyiag  and  moklifying  the  secrations :  Hence  the  affiai^- 
ties  ar£  influenced  to  air  extent  which  we  cannot  estimate-;  we 
cmly  know  by  experience,  that  the  gaetric  fluid,  which  decom- 
poses animal  and  vegetable  substances,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  vital  functions,  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  com- 
bine with  the  membranes  that  surround  it,  and  produce  an  eflFect 
upon  them  like  what  it  seems  destined  for  in  its  natural  state. 
After  glancing  thus  generally,  at  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
Introductory  <  Remarks,'  we  hasten  to  the  more  important  part 
of  our  task,  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  contciita  of  this  interesting 
work.  • 

«  The  terror  of  poisons,  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients* 
has  continued  to  alarm  people  in  modeVn  times,  concerning  con^ 
tagion.'  The  word  seems  to  have  been  changed,  without  getting 
rid  of  the  apprehension,  though  this  is  happily  diminished  by  the 
increaj;e  of  natural  knowledge,  and  by  the  means  adopted  for 
arresting  tlie  progress  of  any  contagious  malady.  A  proper  dis* 
tinction  is  made  by  Dr  Adams,  between  the  terms,  endemic^  Spide-^ 
tnicf  infectious^  and  contagious.  Leprosy,  goitre,  agues,  and  re-« 
mittent  fevers  of  warm  climates,  are  endemic  ;  autijpinal  dysen-* 
tery,  and  the  influenza,  are  epidemic  ;  the  itch>  venereal  disease* 
the  yaws,  small^pox,  measles,  &c.  are  contagious ;  the  hospital* 
prise%.  or  sl^ip  fever,  camp  dysentery,  and  some  peculiarly  ma- 
lignant ulcers,  are  infectious*  The  term  mcrhidpoiscnsf  is  pecu- 
tar,  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  Mr  Hunter,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  used  to  divide  animal  poisons  in^p  thne  natural  and 
Yot..  nx.  NO.  11.  t        s  the 


th^  diseased.  The  first  at^-ttoscrwhibhc  form  *a  {nrt 'of  an  txA* 
aial  when  in  health,  aiid».  though  deleterioos  to  another ».  do  not 
commnnkate  a-^oiw^r  oJF  affecting'  others.  Of  diis  kiiid  i»  d)c 
pdson  of  the  scetf^ion,*  the*  skdder,  and  other  venomous  sAixnacis. 
•The  morbid. poisonsy  on  thecontiut]^  never  exist  but  under  dis- 
ea$e,^  and  hare  a  po^'er  of  exciting  a,  similar  disease;  hy  the  secre* 
tion  of  matter  vhiih  will  have  the  same  properties.  Dr  Adams 
seems  disposed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  three  states  of  the 
cbnsttcntion,  wbicli  his. cHstinguf shed  master  observed  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  operatioivof  morbid  aonimal  poisons.  These  states 
vat  denominated,  jusceptibilky^  iSsposiXitnt  and  acthn ;  as  far  as 
they  serve  to  a^ist  the  memory,  which  delights  in  arrangement 
and  oiticr,  such  terms  may  be  useful;  bur. to  call- the  sacceedmg 
changes,  in  any  gfvai^  ^mes  of  events^  by  drflferent  names^  a»voun 
roorr  of:. scholastic  thuii  practical  philosophy.  In  the  course  of 
this  chapter,  Dr  Adamis  *  takes- notice  o£  the  various  peints  cf 
analogy  and  di<&ren(ie  between  small-pox  and  cow->pax.  These 
two' diseases  are  ndw  the  subject  of  experiment  and  observatioD, 
«nder  the  judicious  dii^ction  of  Dr  A.,  at  the  Smail^Pox  and 
Inoculation  Hospitals  v*-^e  gives  the  following  sunmiary  of  the 
present  collective  experience  upon  this  interesting ^^int : 
-■  .**  Each,  when  inserted,  rec^uires  about  the  same  time  to  prodace  iti 
4e^al  effects. 

'*  A  subject  that  hss  F^jrularly  passed  through  clthery  is  insensible  u 
ike  future  constitutional  effects  of  the  variolous  poisons. 
,  **  £ach  will  produce  secondary  eruptions,  having  the  same  property 
6f  infecting  as  the  primary  ;  but  secondary  eruptions  appear  more  than 
ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  in  smaH-pox,  and  not  once  in  three  hun- 
dred, if  the  skin  is  otherwise  entire,  in  the  cow-pox. 

«*  In  the  small-pox,  secondary  pustules  appear  whilst  the  primary  t$ 
advancing,  and  mature  two  or  three  days  after  them.  In  the  cow-pox, 
•when  secondary  vesicles  appear,  it  h  not  tiU  the  primary  has  begin  to 
-scab.  • 

**  The  small-pox  may  infect  by  the  effluvia  ^  the  cow-pox  can  only 
be  communicated  by  the  secretion  from  the  local  infection. 

**  When  these  poisons  are  inserted  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  same  subject,  by  mixing  the  secredon  of  each,  only  one  will  pro- 
Tluce  its  effect.  * 

"  When  inserted  separately,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  subject, 
each  wfll  produce  its  local  effect,  and  at  the  same  time. 

<*  If  cow^ox  is  inserted  at  the  s&me  time  that  the  subject  is  exposed 
to  a  variolated  atmosphere,  the  former  will  sopersedie  the  effects  of  the 
Jatur.  If  inserted  four  days  later,  the  effect  will  be  less  certain  ;.  but,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  more  uncertain  than  from  die  varioloas  in- 
sertion, "  p.  15. 

From  the  registers  of  some  cases,  it  appears,  that  the  diseases 
may  be  confounded^  tha^  is^  the  laws  pccuUar  to  one,  may  occ:> 

sionallj 
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sionally  influence  the  other :  Hence  thd  fair  inference  may  be 
drawn,  that  the  tow-pox  and  the  8mall*pox  are  varieties  of  the  same 
morbid  poison.  Some  varieties  of  small-pox  have  been  noticed 
by  Sydenham  and  other  practical  writers ;  and  a  rematkable  mild 
sort  has  been  propagated  both  by  contagion  and  inoculation^ 
Cow*pox  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  and  etrongly  marked  kind  of 
«mall-pox,  by  its  not  intenruptingi  and  not  being  interrupted,  by 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  by  both  retaining  their  respec- 
tive laws  and  characters  at  the  same  time^  whether  inoculated  in 
difierent  subjects,  or  in' the  same ;  or  if  each  has  been  inoculated 

tf  n  the  same  subject  at  different  times,  the  consequence  is  similar 
to  the  inoculation  of  either  one  at  difRsrent  times,  ^is  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  all  morbid  poisons,  which  are  different  in  their 
nature,  because  these  are  uniformly  interrupted  in  their  course, 
as  repeatedly  shewn  in  experiments  tried  with  variola  and  vari-^ 
celk,  with  small-pox  and  measles,  and  also  with  cow-pox  and 
each  of  the  others.  It  was  remarked  by'Dr  Woodville,  that  if  a 
person  is  inoculated  with  small-pox  to-<lay,  and  three  or  four 
days  after  is  reinoculated  with  the  same  morbid  poison,  though 
the  last  insertion  may  remain  a  smaller  pustule  thanr  ch^  first,  yet 
both  inoculations  will  arrive  at  their  height  at  the  same  time* 
The  same  takes  place  in  cow-pox ;  and  also,  if  a  person  is  ino- 
culated to-day  with  cow-pox,  and  three  or  four  days  after  with 
small-pox,  or,  to-day  with  small-pox,  and  three  or  four  days  after 
with  cow-pox,  the  two  insertions,  though  the  last  may  remain 
smaller  than  the  first,  will  maturate  and  scab  at  the  same  time, 
p.  399. 

After  having  gone  through  a  general  discussion  of'  the  laws 
peculiar  to  morbid  poisons,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Hun- 
ter afe  ingeniously  illustrated,  by  some  good  reasoning  ot  the  au^ 
thor's  own,  we  come  to  Chapter  VII.,  which  is  entitled,  "  Of 
•«  the  Venereal  Disease^^  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we 
find  the  old  notion  brought  forward  again,  concerning  the  idcn- 
rity  of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre.  Mr  Hunter,  in- 
deed, assures  u%  that  he  has  seen  all  the  symptoms  of  lues  vene- 
rea originating  from  gonorrhoea  only;  that  he  had  even  pro- 
duced venereal  chancres  by  inoculating  the  matter  of  gonovrhcsa. 
But  tlie  testimony  of  other  experimentalists  do  not  concur  with 
this  opinion.  Experiment  can  be  set  against  experiment,  and 
case  against  case ;  and  although  some  argument  can  be  ad- 
duced still  in  favour  of  thistopinion,  practice  is  almost  univer- 
sally against  it,  and  no  one  thinks  of  curing  ponorrhcea  by  giv- 
ing mercury,  any  more  than  of  curing  secondary  symptoms  of 
lues  without  it.    Syphilis  has  been  known  in  Europe  upwards  of 

,300  yearsi  and  yet,  at  this  very  hour,  we  arc  disputing  about  its 

T  2  characterittic 
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characteristic  marks.     The  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Huzftcr,  the 
diagnostic  signs  and  predictions  relating  to  the  venereal -disease* 
as  thef  are  ^e  result  of*  observation  zsSi  experience,  so  tfaey  re- 
main the  best  and  surest  guides  to  all  who  can  make  use  of 
them.    Tet  there  are  several  diseases  resembling  syphilis,  which 
never  seem  to  have  come  under  Mr  Hiinter's  observatioa;  and 
the  frequency  of  these  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  as  sliewir 
by  Mr  Aberhethy's  rsloable  publication.    Who  knows*  but  the 
formidable  disease  itself  may  undcrso  some  great  changes  ^  and, 
in  some  happier  tfge,  it  may.  be  known  only  by  historical  evi- 
dence* <   In  a  former  article,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  poiating| 
out  the  necessity  and  importance  of  practitioners  attending  to 
cases  of  this  doubtful  nature  i  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  renaera^ 
brance,  in  examining  juch  instances^  that  the  venereal  disease- 
has  already  undergone  some  ohanges, .  sinoe  its  first  appearance 
in  this  quatter  of'  the  worlds  and  may  pierhaps  be  liable  to  fur-- 
ther  modifications.-    IT'  any  additional  proofs  were  wanted  of  the 
variety'ofdtseases  which  attack  the  genital  organs,  some  instruc- 
tive histories  are  detailed  in  Df  Adams' 'book.     It*  is  rather  sin- 
gular, however^  that  a  praotitimier  so  enlightened,  as  this  learned 
person  appears  to  bcy  diould  leconmiend  a  method  of  treatment 
it)  gonorrhoea,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  recent  experience,^ 
and  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  notions  with  r^ard 
tonhe  nature  of  that  complaints    Ejections  are  deemed  advise** 
able,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  because  Mr  Hunter 
thought  tliem  useful;, and  it  is.  said  to  be  always  adviseaUe,  to 
rub  mercurial  ointment  into  the  tliigh,  when  any  swelling  in  the 
groin  accompanies  a  discharge '  from  the  urethra.     These  two 
practical  dh-ections  are  surely  not  such  as  are  current  in  the  sur* 
gical  school^  in  the  metropolis.   If  Mr  Hunter  had  lived  lb  our 
time,  he  prbbably  woukl  have  discovered  the  bad  eSects  of  an. 
indiscriminate  use  of  injections ;' and  his  patients  would  have 
protested  against  an  unnecessary,  employment  of  mercurial  fric^ 
rion,  when  it  wa^s  urged  only  to 'Satisfy;  some  doubts  in  the  min4 
of  the  undeeidld  practitioner.  ^ 

Tlxe  accotfnt  which  Dr  Adams  gives  of  chancres  is  far  more  ac- 
cnrate  and  just;  the  characters. peculiar  to  the  morbid  action  and 
diseased  structure  which  constitute  a  chancre,  are  pointed  out  to  be 
a  progressively  increasing,  sore,  with,  a  hardened  base  and  callous- 
edge,  which  will  only  yield  to  the  exhibition  of .  mercury.  To  subr 
due  the  venereal  actioui  the  constitution  must  be  reduced ;  it  must 
feel  the  irritation  produced  by  the  mercury ;  therefore,  the  giving 
lr>rk  to  support  the  system  during  the  mercurial  cvurse,  is  often 
worse  than  useless,  br  Adams  says  he  has  seen  the  disease  pro- 
tracted by  it^  and  the  appearasKe  of  a  chancre  and  bubo  seen^  to  mentt 
•    '  -    -  as- 
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«a8  80oa  as  the  bark  was  omitted.  When  the  mercurial  irritation 
"ds  too  great,  tonics  are  required  to  prevent  the  system  from  being 
^=t€>o  tnuch  exhausted  by  such  powerful  wasters  of  the  vital  powers 
•as  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  During  the  administration  of 
.  mercury,  a  peculiar  phagedaexia  is  apt  to  attack  the  crude  sur- 
"faces  of  fresh  divided  parts;  hence  our  author  suggests  the 
propriety  of  using  .caustic^  instead  of  the  knife,  vfor  opening 
buboes. 

vThef  XVth  Chapter  ^contains  a  good  summary  of  the  present 

«tate  of  our  knowledge  of  that  disease  called  Siwens.  Dr  Adams, 

"with  that. laudable 'Zeal  which  ever  characterises  genius,  and  an 

ardent  love  of  truth)  went  a  journey  into  Dumfriesshire,  Ayr- 

."shlre,  and  other  counties  in  .the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland. 

.He  there  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease;  and,  from  com- 

>  paring  ivhat  is  written,  with  what  came  under  his  own  personal 

-4>b8ervation,  he  is  disposed  to  consider  siwens  as  different  from 

the  venereal  disease,  though  approaching  nearer  to  it  than  any 

'Other  morbid  poison  with -which  we  arc  .jicquainted.     He  makes. 

the  following  remarks  on  .this  eubjectu 

*^  The  veoereaJ  gonorrhoea  differs  from  the^hroat  inflaoied  by  sivveos, 

•  in  the  appearance  of  the  discha(^e»  and  in  the  greater  disposition  siwens 

shows  to  excite  the  effusion,  of  coagulated  Ijnoph.     The  ulceration  dif- 

.  fers ;  the  venereal  king  attended  with  callous  edge  and  base,  and  siv- 

▼eos  consisting  only  of  the  clean  phagedaenic  ulcer.     Secondary  local 

symptoms  differ^   the  venereal  recatning  longer  its  copper  appearance, 

Atid  afterwards  becoming  more  elevated,  retaining  more  of  the  colour  of 

the  skin,  and  the  scab,  when  formed,  being  more  scaly.     In  siwens,  the 

afipeartmce  is -very  rarely  pustular,  though  .1  never  could  detect  ptts*under 

ftbe  cuticle.     I  should,  therefore,  conceive  the  pus  still  less  in  quantity 

•than  in  syphilis.    It  is  probably  thinner,  that  is,  more  truly  lymphatic,  as 

it  hardens  into  an  irregular  dark  brown  crusty  or  stony  scab.     There  is 

.  nearly  the  same  difference  between  this  and  the  venereal  scab,  as  be« 

tween  the  cow-pox  and  sroall-pox  scabs*     Lastly,  it  is  now  uniTersally 

admitted,  that  siwens  never  attacks  the  bones,  but  by  spreading  from 

the  soft  parts ;  and  that  it  yields  earlier  to  mrt-cury  than  syphilis."  p.  187. 

Siwens  is  sometimes  superseded  by  another  tftin  of  actions  in 

the  system,  besides  those  produced  by  mercury ;  women  have 

been  relieved  from  this  complaint  by  gestation  or  parturition  j 

and  we  learn,  from  an  interesting  communication  by  Mr  Halliday, 

that  so  slight  :a  disease  as  vaccination  was  sufficient  to  procure 

a  suspension,  for  six  weeks,  of  a  disorder,  which,  for  12  months 

before,  had   kept  possession  of  the  skin  and  the  constitution*. 

Siwens  seems  to  have  been. known  before  the  appearance  of  sjr- 

philis  in  Europe,  and  there  is  at  least  some  probability,  that  it 

may  be  referred  to  among  the  mcrln  in  cole  mentioned  by  Celsus  % 

.  that  it  m'.y  liave  been  noticed  by  different  writers  among  the 

;y  3  diseases 
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diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  bat  since  tlie  introduction  of  tJ^ 
venereal  disease,  it  may  have  been   confounded  vQfh  it;  and 
lastly,  it  may  be  among  those  morbid  poisons  which  are  somf- 
times  excited  by  applying  to  one  person  the  secretiona  of  ano- 
ther apparently  healthy,  or  not  labouring  under  a  similar  diaease. 
These  suggestion^  of  our  author  remain  to  be  confirmed,  and 
rectified  by  those  practitioners  who  have  coustant  opportunities 
of  observing  the  ^  disease.     A  general  opinion  prevails,  that  it  is 
now  but  little  known.     This  is  true  of  the  larger  town5  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  is  very  much,  Dr  Adams  thinks,  in  consequence  of 
the  village  practitioners  being  better  educated,  and  their  number 
multiplying  with  the  increasing  wealth  ctf  the  country,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  seek  relief  at  a  great  distance. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  Taws:  and  the  author  has  transcrib- 
ed a  well  detailed  case,  which  came  under  his  care,  that  was  ho- 
noured as  one  of  the  prize  essays,  by  the  London  Medical  So^ 
ciety,  and  published  in  the  6th  volume  of  their  transactions.  Tliis 
disease,  though  extremely  troublesome  for  a  time,  seems  to  owe 
its  more  lasting  terrors  to  the  too  early  use  of  mercury*  For  a 
very  accurate  history  of  the  disease,  collected  from  the  best  wri- 
ters, and  fron>  the  author*s  personal  observation,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original  essay. 

We  pass  over  the  remarks  on  (tmnmhus  morbid  poisons,  and  the 
criticism^  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  cure  of  syphilis  by 
acids,  in  which  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  a^thors  is 
candidly  discussed,  becai^ee  we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  the 
excdliencies  of  the  two  following  chapters.     The  first,  upon  Le- 
jprosy,  is  an  admirable  one }  it  abounds  with  curious  and  import- 
ant observations.     The  author  very  properly  distinguishes  this 
disease,  the  Arabian  or  Syrian  leprosy,  or  elephantiasis  of  the  an- 
cient?,  from  the  Lepra  Grjecorum,  and  from  Elephantiasis,  the  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  moderns,  which  is  also  called  the  Barbadoesi  leg. 
His  situation  at  Madeira,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  unfortunate  objects  in  the  lazaretto,  near  Funchall.  There 
is  a  remarkable  connexion  between  leprosy,  and  the  state  of  the 
l^enitai  organs,  and  the  signs  of  puberty.  TVhen  the  disease  attacks 
a  male  subject,  before  the  age  of  puberty,  he  never  acquires  that 
state  '9  and  those  who  are  affected  later  in*life,  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  procreation,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  changes 
which  take  placp  in  their  organs.     Hair  does  not  grow  on  the 
chin  or  pubes  j  and  the  voice  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  way.    The 
proofs  of  defective  organization  in  the  women  are  scarcely  less 
striking,   as  far  as  those  organs  can  be  examined.     Among  the 
viivquivocal  marks  of  this  diseai>e,  tubercles  about*  the  face,  parti- 
>:uljily   on  the   external  ear,  alx  nasi,  eyebrows,  and  forehead, 

may 


may  be  pairtkularly  mctntionod.  The$e  ^Uibercles  arc  mUiutely, 
described  by  our  author ;  and.some  plates  are  given  at.tbe  end.o£ 
^e  volumey  which  sure  wel^calculated  to  illuatrate  the  physi«g«* 
jiomy  of  this  loathsome  disorder,  happily  known  in  these  colder 
regions  only  by  description. 

The  second  essay,  to  which  we  allude  with  so  much  pleasure, 
contains  an  account  of  the  Acarus  Siro  (exulceratts  of  LinnausJ^ 
by  some  considered  as  the  itch  insect*  Considerabje  doubts  h^ve 
always  existed,  among  the  best  informed  men,  concerning  the . 
vulgar  opinion,  that  me  itch  is  caused  by  a  particular  insect, , 
These  are  by  no  means  removed,  wuh  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
common  itdi  in  this  country  s  but  there  are  two  species  of  the 
<lisorder,  and  Dr  Adams  has  satisfactorily  proved,  in  Madeira^ 
at  least,  that  one  kind  of  itch  is  occasioned  by  small  insects, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  psora.  .At  this  place,  the  name  given 
to  it  is  ougaoy  or  ougam^  the  last  syllable  being  pronounced  like  the 
French  nasal  terminations.  After  noticing  the  account  given  of 
these  acari  by  Dr  Bonomo,  who  was  the  first  that  described  theni, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Mead,  from  Rome,  Dr  Adams  proceeds  to  re^ 
late  the  experiments  made  by  his  friend  Mr  3auger,  and  himself, 
who  were  bold  enough  to  establish  a  colony  of  these  animalcules 
on  their  own  bodies.  The  history^  and  progress  of  them  can 
best  be  learned  from  the  author's  own  words : — 

**  Ivk  July  180I9  I  procured  two  ougdes  Irom  the*  young  woman, 
whose  asnt  consuhed  me  for  the  cure  of  her  niece.  The  old  woman; 
,  without  spectacles)  which  she  always  used  when  working  with  her 
needle,  but  not  without  much  diligence  and  nicety,  extracted  them  from 
the  girl  by  ipeans  of  a  pin,  and  placed  them  between  the  fingers  of  my 
left  hand,  the  skin  ©f  which,  and  1  believe  of  my  whole  body,  was  en- 
tire. They  remained  apparently  without  any  disposition  to  move,  as 
long  as  I  watched  them  ;  but  on  examination  two' hovrs  after,  nothing 
was  to  be  discovered  but  a  small  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

**  For  more  than  three  weeks  little  or  no  inconvenience'  was  fek.  From 
that  time  bigan  freouent  itching  in  different  parts  of  my  body  and  arms, 
but  90  eruption  could  be  discovered.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  afterward^, 
my  arms  and  belly  were  covered  with  a  general  efflorescence,  b^t  few 
vesicles  appeared.  I  applied  to  my  old  woman,  who  readily  drew  two 
oufdes  from  my  arm,  but  not  from  the  vesicles ;  indeed,  on  this,  and  on 
all  other  occasions,  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that,  though  I  could 
not  discover  what  the  marks  were  by  which  she  was  directed,  yet  she 
constantly  passed  over  the  vesicles,  without  suspecting  them  to  be  the 
nidus  of  the  insect.  At  length  I  perceived  it  was  a  small  slightly  dis- 
coloured elevation  of  the  cuticle,  which  appeared  as  if  soon  likely  to  be- 
come vesicular,  that  the  woman  always  attacked,  but  always  with  suc- 
cess. However,  she  constantly  answered  to  our  inquiries,  that  where 
the  bladder  was  formed,  the  ou^ao  had  left  the  spot. 

*'  No  remedies  being  us^d,  nor  any  alteration  in  diet,  or  my  usual  ha- 
bits, the  weather  also  being  warmer  than  common,  even  for  this  season 
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of  the  year,  the  diseise  corttinoed  to  spkad  mfiidly*  i«  thM  by  tl>e  ead  < 
of  August^  my  whole  body,  arms,  and  th^bi»  were  cotersd  vkh  tbt  efio* 
rescence.  As»  however,  die  vesicles  iyr«  fevt  I  vas  willisg  to  iaeltcve 
the  eruption  oiigh^  be  the  prickly  beat.  Oo  this  subfect,  f  applMI  to 
my  old  woman,  who  confirmed  my  suspicioas ;  but  there  is  reasoa  to 
fear  I  was  not  sufEcieotly  cautioas  in  Itfaviag  my  teacher  co  form  her 
own  opinion  before  she  had  discovered  mine.  In  the  mean  uiBCy  my 
health  suffered  exceedingly,  not  only  from  the  iocoovenieoce  produced 
by  the  itching,  but  about  noon  a  quotidian  fever  began,  with  a  sHgh? 
shivering,  and  was  succeeded  with  headach,  dry  heat,  great  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  consideraUe  exace.rhation  of  the  itching.  The  consetjuetit 
perspiration  was  not  greater  than  what  the  seasoa  m^ht  htve  produced. 

**•  So  little  was  I  prepared  to  expect  such  cifects  to  arise  froMi  soch 
causes*  or  so  determined  to  aaoenain  the  eanse,  that  to  alhy  the  itcfaiiig, 
I  used  an  ointment  of  pomatum  and  saccharum  aatnmii  firom  which  soma 
relief  seemed  to  follow.  It  was,  however.  Cor  a  short  time,  and  the  par* 
ozysm  of  fever  being  as  regular,  though  much  slighter  than  in  common 
ague,  I  had  recourse  to  the  bark.  If  this  produced  relief,  it  was  very 
temporary. 

<*  By  the  middle  of  October  the  cfflprescence  was  qniversal  over  my 
abdomen,  and  very  general  over  my  arms,  breast,  and  thtght.  My  hands 
were  only  slightly  affected,  but  sufficiently  to  be  detected  by  Che  natives. 
The  character  was,  indeed,  here  more  stroogly  marked,  for  the  white 
shining  cuticular  elevations  were  such  as  I  should  not  scmpoled  in 
England  co*caU  the  iteb.        * 

<*  About  this  time  one  of  my  family  became  slightly  infected  with  the 
eruption,  but  her  fever  was  very  considerable*  It  seemed*  tbefcforc, 
reasonable,  to  attribute  all  my  own  symptoms  to  ou^des,  or  at  least  it 
was  time  to  try,  whether,  by  ridding  the  skin  of  them,  the  other  syrop* 
toms  would  cease.  The  ointment  I  had  invariably  found  successral  la 
all  other  cases,  was  composed  of  a  drachm  of  white  precipitate  of  mer- 
cary,  and  an  ounce  of  soft  pomatum.  The  effect  of  this  oo  us  both  was 
almost  incredible.  In  three  days  time  the  itching  nearly  ceased,  and  the 
fever  entirely.  However,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ointment  occasionally*  for  near  a  month  afterwards :  little  cuticular  ele- 
vations, and  some  vesicles,  arose  at  different  times  dnriog  that  period ; 
and,  when  they  arose,  were  constantly  attended  with  symptoms  of  fever. 
From  that  time  we  felt  no  further  occasion  for  any  remedies* 

**  In  the  mean  while*  my  friend  Banger  had  begun  a  similar  experi* 
sncnt  on  himself.  He  borrowed  a  single  ouctea  of  me,  and  its  multipli* 
cation  soon  showed  itself.  The  first  part  in  which  he  discovered  either 
itching  or  eruption,  were  tJie  inside  of  his  left  arm,  near  the  axilla,  and 
that  part  of  the  chest  iihich  comes  in  contact  with  it.  This  he  imputed 
to  his  habit  of  ske()iag  with  his  right  hand  in  that  position.  At  first  he 
used  no  means  of  cure  but  warm  bathings.  He  next  tried  dry  frictioss 
of  brimstone  over  such  parts  only  as  showed  the  eruption,  or  gave  ihe 
sensation  of  itching,  and  gained  some  assistance  from  them,  but  was  not 
cured  without  a  sulphur  oinimeot ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this  was  slower 
th«i»  I  have  ufually  found  from  the  whiic  prcc'pitate  ointment.  ** 

To  those  who  delight  In  tracing  the  historical  analysis  of  uee- 
fui  discoveries,  tlic  lir^t  part  of  tbi:i  work  on  Morbid  Poij^ons,  will 
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afford  considerable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  the  second  part» 
"which  professes  to  treat  of  morbid  poisons,  attended  with  criti* 
cal  fever,  riie  author  is  less  original,  and  not  so  well  versed  in 
the  subjects,  which  <iome  in  an  unconnected  manner  before  him. 
'When  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  appljr  the  same  reasoning,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  in  fevers,  as  he  attempted  in  the  diseased 
actions  of  secreting  or  non-*secreting  surfaces,  the  weakness  of 
the  hypothesis  becomes  more  apparent.  To  talk  of  "  the  comtU 
tution  fating  the  alarm  **  in  hectic  fever ;  and  «•  the  constitution 
perpetually  harassed  by  large  ulcers,  will  excite  actions  which 
it  is  unable  to  support,  '*  and  similar  expressions,  as  occur  fre* 
quently  in  these  concluding  chapters,  is  renewing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Vttatijts,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  is  quoted  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  to  shew  the  unphilosophical  spirit  and  tendency.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  any  examination,  of  what 
•eem  to  be  the  radical  errors  of  the  spiritual  or  StaUian  system  \ 
yet  we  may  just  notice  one  circumstance  in  Dr  Adam's  account 
of  fevers,  upon  which  he  lays  considerable  stress,  viz.  *<  when 
those  regular  actions  by  which  life  is  maintained,  can  be  no  longer 
preserved,  a  new  series  of  actions  takes  place,  which,  from  the 
increased  heat  with  which  it  is  usually  attended,  is  called  fever,  ^ 
p.  S21.  This  definition  seems  to  imply,  that  fever  is  a  state  of 
the  body,  directly  opposed  to  tfiat  of  health ;  whereas,  it  is  only 
B  different  modification  of  the  same  state  ;  and  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this,  we  must  first  inquire,  how  do  the  organs  act  in  s 
Btatef'of  health ;  and  then  procee4  to  show  in  what  3ie  deviation 
|ro^  the  healthy  combination  and  structure  consists. 

In  the  mode  of  treating  acute  contagions  in  general,  we  wer?, 
surprised  to  find  our  intelligent  author  fallen  into  the  vulgar  er- 
ror concerning  the  practice  so  ably  inculcated  by  the  late  Dr  Cur- 
rie.  Speaking  of  the  cold  affusion,  he  says,  «  Dr  Currie  con- 
siders its  principal,  <<  if  not  its  only  use,  as  a  means  of  lessening 
the  heat  exotted.  Dr  Jackson  conceives,  by  exciting  new  actions, 
it  supersedes  the  former  ones  ;  and,  as  both  observe  that  it  cuts 
short  the  progress  of  the  fever,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  physician 
stands  well  supported. "  p.  378.  Without  inquiring  into  the 
comparative^nerits  of  these  two  writers,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  adopted  such  an  opinion  of  the 
diifc-rence  bet^x'cen  them.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Dr  Cur- 
rie's  most  estimable  work,  it  is  constantly  urged  and  repeated, 
that  the  solution  of  fever  depends  chiefly  on  tlie  sudden^  general ^  and 
powerful  impression  on  the  sensations s  and  this*  most  important  part 
of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  cold  affusion  compared  with  ablu* 
tum^  has  been  most  strangely  overlookeci.     As  to  the  practical 
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uses  of  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  acute  diseases,  especially  b 

the  contagious  exanthemata,  its  effects^  so  far  from  not  being  as- 
certained, as  our  author  hints,  have  been  established  on  the  most 
complete  evidence,  and  it  only  remains  to  get  rid  of  prejudices 
and  jealousy,  before  the  real  merit  of  this  practice  will  extinguish, 
in  everbsting  oblivion,  the  frivolous  objections  that  are  whisper- 
ed against  its*  immortal  investigator. 

luc  last  chapter,  on  «  Prevention^  '*  is  very  good.  The  author 
points  out  the  means  for  arresting  the  progress  of  infectious  fe- 
vers, such  as  arc  connected  with  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  with  such  happy  effects,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  typhus,  by  that  excellent  establishment,  the  Fever  Instku- 
tion  in  London.  Greater  difEculties  are  to  be  encountered  in 
preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases,  as  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox  \  thence,  the  project  for  exterminating 
these  contagions  should  first  be  tried  with  the  two  first  of  these, 
from  which  we  have  no  means  of  protecting  ourselves  by  bo- 
culation.  With  a  view  to  this  desirable  end,  Dr  Adams  suggests 
the  propri^y  of  exposmg  children  to  scarlatba  and  Ineasles  in 
favourable  seasons,  when  either  of  these  diseases  assumes  a  mild 
form,  at  any  public  institution  in  the  metropolis.  This  hint  de- 
serves attention,  for  it  is  become  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  ascertain,  by  experience,  how  far  the  violence  of  scarlatina  can 
be  obviated,  and  what  chance  of  success  any  plan  can  hold  out, 
for  disarming  it  of  its  terrors,  or  superseding  it  altogether* 

Some  judicious  remarks  on  variolous  and  vaccine  inoculation  ter- 
minate this  work*,  which  must  be  considered  as  far  superior  Ho  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  authors,  who  want  to  write  themselves 
into  the  high  road  to  riches  and  renown.  This  volume  is  valu- 
able, in  another  point  of  view,  because  it  mculcates  the  habit  of 
analyzing  diseases,  and  shows  the  importance  of  minute  attentioo, 
in  tracing  the  history  and  progress  of  every  series  of  morbid  ac- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  Dr  Adam^  will  continue  his  researches; 
he  will  have  ample  scope  in  the  metropolis  \  and  hys  present  si- 
tuation will  furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  pursuing  those  in- 
teresting inquiries,  which  he  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  render 
beneficial  to  society. 
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III. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Uterine  Hemorrhage f  with  Remarks  on 
the  Management  of  the  Placenta.  By  John  Buhns,  Lecturer  oH 
Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Glasgow.     London,  1807.    %vo.     pp.  199. 

THBRE  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  new  or  original  in  this  little 
work  of  Mr  Bums,  which  forms  a  very  natural  sequel  to  his 
essay  on  abortion,  already  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  Yet  it  is* 
one  of  consideraUe  merit  and  interest,  on  a  subject  of  undoubt- 
ed importance, — a  subject  which,  in  all  its  details,  ought  to  be 
constantly  and  intimately  familiar  to  every  general  practitioner. 
For  here,  there  is  often  no  time  for  deliy  or  hesitation ;  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  such  as  experience  and  observation  have 
already  sanctioned  and  determined  as  rules  of  practice,  may  save, 
while  a  single  error,  whether  of  omission  or  commission,  may, 
in  the  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  prove  instantly  destructive 
to  the  patient.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr  Burns, 
that  his  ^liscourse  is  truly  practical,  that  he  has  kept  steadily 
to  his  subject,  without  distracting  his  reader's  attention  by  any 
idle  speculations  or  foreign  discussions,  while,  with  a  happy 
perspicuity,  he  explains,  in  a  persuasive  and  instructive  manner, 
the  most  efficient  and  approved  practice  in  the  different  cases. 
Nothing,  in  our  opini6n,  is  more  praiseworthy  in  a  medical 
writer,  than  this,  of  following  out  a  few  plain  and  general  prin- 
ciples in  a  practical  discourse,  to  the  exclusion  iof  the  too  com- 
mon ornaments  of  fine  spun  theories,  which  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  obscure  the  subject.  In  his  essay  on  abortion,  Mr  Bums 
has  fallen  into  this  error,  by  the  engraftment  of  hypothesis  on 
observation.  Our  decided  preference  is  given  to  the  observa- 
tions now  before  us,  because  they  are  so  little  encumbered  by 
hypothetical  opinions. 

Uterine  hemorrhage,  occurring  in  the  advanced  months  of 
'  gestation,  implies  a  rupture  of  vessels,  and  separation  of  a  part 
of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  surface. 
The  flooding,  in  quantity  and  duration,  corresponds  for  the 
most  part  to  the  extent  of  separation.  It  is  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  when  the  placenta  has  been  separated,  in  those  cases, 
more  especially,  where  it  has  been  attached  to  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  occasion  the  death  of 
the  mother  before  assistance  can  be  procured  5  or,  if  the  patient 
is  saved,  it  is  by  the  induction  of  faintness  or  syncope,  by  such 
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a  ciiminished  force  of  circulation  as  allows  formation  of  coagnla, 
and  temporaiy  suppression  of  the  bleeding }  or,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  labour  comes  on,  and  the  foetus  is  expelled.  Hav- 
ing suted  and  commented  on  diese  general  and  leading  priiKipleSt 
Mr  Bums  next  discusses  die  operation  of  the  remote  causes 
of  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  pro^ 
f  uie  or  continued  loss  of  blood  on  the  system.  If  expulsicm  have 
not  taken  place,  the  patient,  by  a  continuance  of  the  Aemotrhage, 
or  repetition  of  the  paroxysms,  becomes  exhausted,  feeble^  and 
irritable,  ItaUe  to  hysterical  and  conrukive  aSectionSi  syncope, 
and  general  derangement  of  all  the  functions,  till  the  debility 
•becomes  so  create  that  no  care  can  recruit  the  enfeeUed  system, 
nor  excite  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
aloae  the  mother  can  be  saved,  so  tbat»  says  our  author^  **  we 
may  deliver  the  child,  but  the  womb  will  not  contract. "  In 
forming  a  prognosis,  these  effects  of  the  flooding  are  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  In  most  cases  of  sudden  and  profuse  he- 
morrhage, occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  a  cure  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  expulsion  or  delivery,  ?or  in  such,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  there  is  a  considerable  separation  of  the  pUr 
cenu,  and  that  the  hemorrhage,  though  suppressed,  will  yet 
certainly  tetum.  But,  in  more  moderate  attacks,  where  a  por*" 
tion  of  the  decidua,  or  a  little  of  the  margin  only  of  the  placenta^ 
has  been  detached,  the  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  complete* 
ly  and  permanently  checked.  £very  repetition,  however,  even 
of  a  moderate  hemorrhage,  diminishes  the  hope  of  a  successful 
gestation.  And,  in  every  case>  the  continuance  or  repetition  of 
flooding,  may  require  manual  interference  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  patient.  ^Our  opinion  of  danger  or  safety  will  also  be 
formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  previous  state  of  her  consti- 
tution, of  the  actual  symptoms  induced  by  the  hemorrhage,  and 
on  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  discharge. 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  author  in  the  practical  part  of  his 
observations,  is  to  consider,  first,  the  treatment  of  uterine  he- 
morrhage  occurring  in  the  three  last  months  of  gestation,  then 
the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  occurring  during  labour,  and,  suo> 
cessively,  of  flooding  after  delivery,  and^  hemorrhage  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Our  first  practical  indication,  in  a  case  of  flooding,  is  immedw 
ately  to  restrain  the  violence  of  die  discharge,  «  alter  which  we 
can  take  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand, 
either  for  preserving  gestation,  cr  for  hastening  the  e:cpulsion 
of  the  child,  ti^  For  restraining  the  violence  of  the  discharge, 
the  patient  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  quietness  and  rest  during  tlie  subsequent  treat<- 
ment.     If  the  flooding  appears  to  have  arisen  from  repletion, 

and 
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and  to  be  kept  up  by  over-actian  of  the  heart  and  vessels  i  blood- 
lotting  will  sometimes  be  useful  a&d  fiecessary.  But  certainly^ 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  casesy  this  remedy  is  either  in- 
applicable^  or  comes  too  bte.  Our  great  remedy,  for  moderat- 
ing the  force  of  circulation  in  floodings,  is  the  application  of  cold* 
On  the  management  of  this  remedy,  Mr  Bums  furnishes  some 
judicious  obsmations.  Where  the  circulation  is  already  languid^ 
and  the  heat  has  fallen  below  the  natural  standard,*  the  vigor- 
mu  application  of  cold,  it  is  obvious,  would  sink  the  system 
too  much*  And,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  there  are  even 
cases  where  it  may  be  necessary,  from  the  coldness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  patient,  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  and  to  ap* 
ply  warm  cloths  to  the  hands,  feet,  and  stonucb.  Where  these 
remedies  have  been  inefiectuad,  or  where,  from  the  state  of  the 
patient,  they  are  inadmissible,  we  have  a  pretty  certain  resource, 
in  most  cases,  in  the  plug.  Plugging  the  vagina  with  a  soft 
-  handkerchief,  gives  us  a  great  command  'over  the  hemorrhage. 
<*  The  advantage,  **  says  Mr  Bums^  «  is  so  great  and  speedy, 
that  I  am  surprised  that  it  ever  should  be  neglected.  **  The  plug 
is  especially  applicable  on  sudden  emergencies  in  the  early  at- 
tacks of  hemorrhage,  when  the  os  uteri  is  yet  firm  and  undilat- 
ed,  and  manual  interference  unnecessary  or  Improper.  But,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  the  practitioner  must  be  on  his  guard, 
for  the  hemorrhage  may  be  ofty  concealed  by  the  plug,  while 
the  bleeding  is  going  on  within  the  relaxed  and  torpid  uterus* 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  restraining  uterine  hemorrhage,  our  ob- 
ject then  is  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  also  is  best  done  by 
moderating  circulation,  and  keeping  down  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Rest,  light  mild  diet,  cool  and  free  air,  are  there- 
fore to  be  .continued.  And  where  the  pulse  is  sharp,  throbbing, 
and  frequent,  the  digitalis  is  much  recommended  by  Mr  Burns. 
The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open,  and  every  irritation  removed.. 
The  effects  of  the  preceding  hemorrhage  on  the  system  are,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  attended  to.  The  chief  of  these,  are  faint- 
mgs,  complete  syncope,  universal  coldness,  vomiting,  and  hys- 
terical affections,  the  treatment  of  which  is  succinctTy  described 
by  our  author. 

In  swne  cases  the  hemorrhage  may  be  permanently  suppressed, 
the  action  of  gestation  continued,  and  the  woman  be  happily 
conducted  to  her  full  time.  But  if  the  placenta  have  been  se- 
parated to  any  extent,  if  placed  over  the  ortdcium  uteri,  if  the 
flooding  have  been  profuse  or  repeated,  tlie  action  of  gestation 
18  for  the  most  part  impaired,  and  a  tendency  to  expulsiop 
brought  on*  <<  But  before  the  uterine  contraction  can  be  fully 
excited,  or  become  effective,  the  woman  ma^  perish,  or  the 
att^rua  be  so  enfeebled  as  to  render  expulsion  impossible.  '*    By 
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timely  delivery,  then,  we  are  to  anticipate  these  moments  of  ex- 
treme danger.  ^  We  must  not,  ^  to  use  the  language  of  our 
author,  •«  we  must  not  witness  many  and  repeated  attacks  of 
hemorrhage,  sinking  the  strength,  bleaching  the  lips  and  tongue, 
producing  repeated  fainting  fits,  and  bringing  life  itself  into  ex- 
treme danger.  "  Nor  are  we  forcibly  to  open  the  os  uteri  in  the 
commencement  of  flooding.  But  when  the  os  uteri  is  already 
somewhat  opened,  if  the  flooding  continues,  and  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  motheri  we  must  dilate  and  deliver,  if  ezpnlnon 
can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  the  slower  eflbrts  of  nature.  Unless 
in  the  most  extreme  case,  Mr  Bums  advises  that  no  attempt 
whatever  be  made  to  force  the  os  uteri  with  the  finger,  till  there 
is  a  natural  disposition  to  open. 

<<  As  long  as  the  os  uteri  is  Hem  and  onyieldiog  ;  as  long  as  there  is  &o 
tendency  to  open,  no  attempt  to  establish  cootnictioo,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  trust  to  the  plug,  rest^  and  cold.  Did  I  not  koow  the  danger  or  esu- 
blishiog  positive  rules,  1  would  say*  that  as  long  as  the  os  uteri  is  firm* 
and  has  oo  disposition  to  open,  the  patieot  can  be  in  little  risk*  if  we 
undersund  the  use  of  the  plug.  We  may  even  plug  the  os  uteri  itself, 
which  will  excite  contraction.  But  if  the  patient  be  deglected,  then»  I 
grant,  that  long  before  a  tendency  to  labour  or  contraction  be  induced^ 
she  may  peilsh.  I  am  not,  however,  considering  what  may  happen  in 
the  hands  of  a  negligent  practitioner,  for  of  this  there  would  be  no  cod, 
but  what  ought  to  be  the  result  of  ddigence  and  care.  **— ««  It  is  evident, 
that  when  the  uterus  has  a  disposition  to  contract,  aod  the  os  uteri  to 
open,  delivery  must  be  much  safer  and  easier,  than  when  it  is  still  inert, 
and  the  os  uteri  hard. 

**  We  may,  with  confidence,  trust  to  the  plug,  until  these  desirable  ef- 
fects be  produced ;  and,  in  some  instances, 'we  shall  find,  that  by  the  plug 
alone  we  may  secure  the  patient :  the  contraction  may  become  brisk,  if 
we  hajre  prevented  much  loss  of  blood,  and  expulsion  may  naturally  take 
place.  Who  would,  in  those  circumsunces,  propose  to  turn  the  child, 
and  deliver  ?  Who  would  not  prefer  the  operation  of  nature,  to  that  of 
the  accoucheur  ?  To  determine  in  any  individual  case,  whether  this  shall 
take  place,  or  whether  delivery  must  be  resorted  to,  will  require  the  de- 
liberation of  the  practitioner.  If  he  has  used  the  plug  early  and  eflec- 
tually,  and  the  pains  have  become  brisk,  he  ha6g(K>d  reasoo  to  expect 
natural  expulsion,  and  the  labour  must  be  conducted  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  midwifery.  But  if  the  uterus  have  been  enfeebled  by  loss 
of  blood  ;  if  the  pains  are  indefinite  ;  if  they  have  done  little  more  than 
juft  to  open  the  os  uteri,  and  have  no  disposition  to  increase,  then  he  is 
not  justined  in  expecting  that  expulsion  shall  be  naturally  and  safely  ac- 
complished, and  he  ought  to  deliver/* 

The  true  value  of  the  plug  will  now  be  obvious.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  tourniquet  of  the  accoucheur,  with  which  he  saves  his  pa- 
tient from  instant  danger,  that  he  may  wait  till  circumstances 
shall  enable  him  safely  to  use  those  other  means  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  shall  require.. 

The 
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The  renminiiig  observations  of  Mr  Bams,  on  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  Occurring  during  labour,  after  delivery,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  his  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  placenta,  are  equally  copious  and  instructive  with  those 
of  which  we  have  given  this  short  account.  They  appear  all  'de- 
ducible  from  the  soundest  principles  of  pathology,  and  agree- 
able, we  believe^  to  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  prac- 
titioners. 


IV. 

Observations  on  the  Humulus^Lttpulus  of  Linnaus ;  voith  an  Account 
of  its  Use  in  Gout  and  other  Diseases  /  with  Cases  and  Communi'^ 
cations.  By  A.  Freake,  Apothecary.  Second. Edition.  Lon- 
don.   8vo«    pp.  77. 

nPHS  medicinal  qualities  of  the  hop  plant,  which  Mr  Freake 
^  thinks  he 'has  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  own  practice^ 
and  in  the  writers  on  materia  medica,  arc  enough  to  make  this 
little  publication  worthy  of  attention^  in  its  way.  Several  authors 
are  quoted,  to  show  tnat  this  plant  has  long  had  a  place  on  the 
list  of  remedies,  though  its  virtues  are  so  numerously  recorded^ 
as  to  suggest  some  doubt  whether  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
-well  ascertained.  It '  is  said  to  be  bitter,  stomachic,  diuretie* 
sudorific,  narcotic,  lithontriptic,  and  anthelmintic,  and  these  pro- 
perties are  not  only  ascribed  to  it  in  old  dispensatories  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  but  also  in  jthe  more  classical  work  by  Lin^ 
jutus  on  materia  medica,  and  by  his  favourite  pupil  Bergius*  In 
:the  latter,  we  find  a  reference  to  a  dissertation  on  its  narcotic 
:quality  by  Stenzelius,  (De  Anod.  virtute  Venfen.  vide  Bergius*  Ma- 
teria Medica^  Tom*  11.  p.  80l.  Stockbolmix,  1778).  An  old  and 
popular  remedy  to  procure  sleep,  in  fevers  attended  with  delirium, 
and  in  other  cases  of  watchfulness,  is  to' lay  a  pillow  stuffed  with 
hops  under  the  head ;  and  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to  corrobo- 
rate the  truth  of  the  vulgar  opinion  on  this  subject. 

'<  I  am  persuaded,  (sajs  Mr  Freake),  that  the  lupulus  is  eminently 
beneficial  as  an  alterative  and  tonic  \  that  it  -is  a  good  diuretic  ;  that  it 
acts  gently  as  an  aperient ;  and,  that  it  possesses  considerable  power  as 
a  sedative,  having  in  some  cases  a^orded  relief  from  pain,  and  procured 
rest,  when  opium  and  other  medicines  had  Failed,  or  could  not  be  con* 
tinued  with  safety.  From  my  own  e?cperience,  I  can  likewise  declare, 
that  it  possesses  great  power  in  correcting  acrimony^  and  that,  while  it 
gently  acts  in  opening  the  bowels,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  corroborant. 
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I  htve  tdtniBtstered  the  hip«lQ»  io  rMny  different  formt » otmcly*  »o  pow- 
der, tiDcturCy  extract,  infusion,  decoction,  and  conserve ;  all  of  which 
have  proved  useful,  but  none  ixi  so  emioeDt  a  degree  at  the  exuact  axid 
tincture,  *'  p.  9. 

The  dose  of  the  different  preparafions  must  be  regulated  by 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the'  nature  of  the 
complaint.  As  usual  with  all  medicines  of  the  bitter  and  nar- 
cotic class,  it  is  right  to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  increase 
them  gradually,  until  some  sensible  effect  is  produced-  Of  the 
decoction  and  infusion,  made  with  iralf  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
4ew«r6  to  oae  pint  of  water,  an  ounce  and  half  may  he  giveo  to 
an  adult  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the 
tincture  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  drachms,  with  pills  made 
with  seven  grains  of  tlie  extract,  twice  in  the  day,  which  may  be 
increased  to  treble  the  quantity.  The  method  of  preparing  the 
extract  is  not  mentioned,  whether  by  water  or  spirit,  which  omis- 
sion is  of  considerable  importance.  An  ointment  compounded 
with  the  hop,  is  said  to  have  eased  the  violent  pain  in  the  last 
stage  of  cancer,  when  all  other  appHcationB  were  ineflectnal. 
With  respect  to  its  lithontriptic  power,  the  experiments  made  by 
our  author  contribute  nothing  towards  establishing  that  point, 
nor  to  its  refutation,  becatise,  a  perceptible  diminution  of  weight 
is  no  test  of  any  portion  of  an  urinary  calculus  being  dissolved  in 
any  menstruum,  and  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  stone 
submitted  to  these  trials,  ought  previously  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. .  In  the  observations  which  Mr  Freake  fnakes  concerning 
the  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  the  name  of  Dr  Di  Roches  is  intro- 
duced, as  having  related  some  striking  confirmations  of  the  ac- 
counts  given  by  Lnvis  ancf  ChamherSi  respecting  the  sedative 
power  of  the  volatile  and  aromatic  parts  if  the  hop,  in  his  in- 
genious and  valuable  thesis,  «  De  Humuli  Lupuii  Viribus  MeHnsy" 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1803.  Dr  De  Roches  was  induced  to 
employ  a  pillow  filled  with  hops,  in  a  case  where  opium,  hyo- 
sciamus^  and  camphor,  had  in  vain  been  tried,  to  procure  sleep. 
Encouraged  by  the  happy  effects  of  this  experiment,  he  mras  Jed 
to  make  some  farther  trials,  with  other  preparations  of  the  same 
plant ;  and  the  clinical  wards  were  liberally  allowed  to  be  the 
scene  for  prosecuting  these  interesting  inquiries.  The  result  wi^ 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  from  the  unequal  strength  of 
the  preparations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proper  doses.  From 
some  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  chemical  hisrory  of  the 
hop  plant,  Dr  De  Roches  found  the  proximate  principles  of  this 
vegetable  to  consist, 

1.  In  a  resirt,  which  contains  the  bitter  part  of  the  plant,  easilf 
extracted  by  alcohol  -,  but. in  small  quantity  by  hot  water. 

2.  An  ciiential  §i/,  .which  is  the  cause  of  tlie  strong  smrlu 
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bodi  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  tincture  made  from  it :  this  is  dissi- 
pated by  heat,  especially  when  combined  with  other  substances^ 
with  which  it  has  a  very  slight  chemical  affinity. 

S.  A  nauseous  mucilage^  extracted  by  warm  water,  and  precipi- 
tated again  in  flakes,  on  adding  alcohol. 

4.  An  uncombined  acid^  probably  the  gallic. 

To  these  important  inquiries,  the  present  treatise  adds  nothing. 
The  author  seems  to  shun  the  very  name  of  chemical  history,  for 
he  has  not  once  mentioned  it  throughout  his  book,  though  the 
late  improvements  in  the  examination  of  vegetable  substances 
render  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  every  discovery  of  unknown 
medicinal  properties  should  rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  experi- 
ment and  induction.  And  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  an  apothe- 
cary in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  v^ould  be  better  employed  in 
examining  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  substances,  than 
in  running  about  the  town^  persuading  patients  to  take,  he  does  . 
not  know  what,  and  for  so  many  months,  he  cannot  tell  why. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  the  eases,  which  are  detailed  at  some 
length,  that  the  patients  Mr  Freake  has  selected,  are  not  the  most 
proper  for  becoming  subjects  of  experiment,  and  the  mode  he  has 
adopted,  is  not  the  best  calciilated  for  coming  to  any  accurate 
conclusion.  The  multitude  of  the  efl^ects  attritnited  to  the  medi- 
cine is  the  first  objection :  too  many  operations  are  expected  to 
be  seen  at  once,  to  observe  any  one  we^l  in  particular.  Another 
objection  is,  that  other  remedies  of  known  efficacy  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  same  time  with  the  hop ;  and,  lastly,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  are  of  gouty  patients,  who  are  always  disposed 
to  mil  themselves  better,  after  talking  about  the  extraordinary 
virtues  of  any  particulaf  medicine  ;  and  alwavs  credulous  witn 
resp^  to  die  good  effects  of  every  new  remedy  that  they  hear 
recommended.  . 

Of  the  communications  from  physicians  in  the  metropolis,  every 
one  of  whom,  the  author  has  taken  considerable  pains,  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  tteatise,  which  was  first  printed  solely  for 
their  use^  we  find  only  four^  two  delivered  by  authority,  and  two 
in  letters  from  the  eentlemen  themselves.  Dr  Maton's  letter  is 
by  far  the  most  satisxactory.  He  has  employed  the  humulus  luf>u- 
lus,  with  happy  effects,  ^nder  th6  form  of  extract  and  tincture, 
in  that  painful  affection  which  he  justly  terms  articular  rheumatism^ 
which,  imder  many  circumstances,  exhibits  a  very  near  alliance 
to  gout.  He  did  not  observe  it  had  any  influence  in  relaxing  the 
bowels,,  but  the  contrary  \  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency,  and  ixKreased  in  firmness,  by  this 
medicine,  in  a  very  direct  manner.  In  one  patient,  the  number 
of  beats  was  found  lessened  from  96  to  60  within  24  hours,  by 
oAly  one  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  four  grains  gf  the  extract, 
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given  once  in  six  hours ;  and  a  fulness  in  it  was  produced,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  occasioned  by  a  large  dose  of  opium  ot  hem* 
lock.  This  last  communication,  thou^  no  long  one,  from  tuch 
an  intelligent  practitioner,  is  fairly  worui  all  the  rest  of  the  aereo- 
ty  pages  of  the  book  put  together. 

Mr  Freake  has  the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  a  medicine,  whose  virtues  have  been  either  overlooked  or 
Overrated.  He  holds  out  a  subject  that  demands  investigaticm ; 
but,  in  all  our  inquiries  of  this  sort,  we  should  never ibfget  how 
many  accidental  circumstances  contribute  towards  an  effect; 
how  often  the  natural  powers  of  the  constitution  accomplish  a 
cure,  while  the  doctor,  like  Belinda^s  Betty,  <<  is  praised  far  la- 
bours not  his  own.  *^ 


V. 

Cicero  MedicuSf  h.  e.  SeJectat  e  M*  7*.  Gcermir  Operihut  bcoff 
vel  omnino  medicos^  vel  faciUime  ad  res,  dUdplhuuqite  trmufe* 
rendaSf  in  literarum  nudicarum  cultorum  usum  cofigeisit,  imSci  h" 
cupletusimo  instruxit  et  prstfatus  est  Adamus  Michael  Birk- 
HOLZ,  Philosophic  et  Medicinx  Doctor,  Factdtatis  Medicse 
Lipsiensis  Senior,  &c.  &c.    8vo.  pp.  M5.    Lipsiae,  1806. 

nPH£  object  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  title; 
-^  and  tne  laudlble  motives  which  gave  rise  to  it,  are  cxphincd 
by  the  author  in  a  well  written  preface,  addressed  to  medica  stu- 
dents. He  has  found,  by  experience,  in  discharging  the  duties 
t>f  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  that  the  candidates  for  academical  honours  are  frequently 
ut  a  loss  in  their  examinations,  not  so  much  for  want  of  know- 
ledge of  their  subjects,  as  from  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
language  \  and  they  are  often  unable  to  answer  questions,  be^ 
cause  they  cannot  bring  to  their  recollection  the  proper  words. 
The  same  evil  prevails  in  all  other  universities ;  and  it  must  be 
so,  more  or  less,  whilst  so  many  students  assemble  together  from 
such  various  quarters,  from  such  different  ranks  and  situations 
in  life ;  nor  can  it  be  obviated,  but  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  clas- 
sical studies,  and  directing  the  youne  men  to  study  some  odi^ 
Ivuiguage  besides  their  own.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whe* 
fher  the  discontinuance  of  delivering  lectures  in  Latin  has  not 
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been  ihn  cause  of  some  of  those  evils  in  medical  practke  which 
have  lately  called  forth  the  exertions  of  some  individuals  to  re* 
form*  Should  it  be  asked,  if  a  classical  education  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  physician  ?  Common  sense  would  answer^ 
certainly  not.  But  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages 
will  render  any  man  more  fit  for  becoming  a  good  practitioner^ 
because  his  habits  of  discernment  and  nice  discrimination  are 
cultivated,  his  mind  is  awake,  and  the  chances  are  (supposing 
even  the  whdle  art  of  physic  to  be  conjectural),  that  a  learned 
man  will  conjecture  what  is  right  to  be  done,  mUch  better  than 
an  ignorant  old  nurse,  or  an  impudent  empiric.  Experience  ia 
better  than  assertion ;  and,  on  referring  to  the  biographical  his- 
tories of  eminent  physicians,  we  shall  find  they  were  all  distin-* 
guished  for  their  acquirements  in  the  walk  of  Grecian  and  Ro-^ 
man  literature.  Professor  Birkhoh  has  quoted  a  passage  from 
Van  Swieten,  which  gives  a  correct  picture  of  the  common  run, 
the  prrfanum  vulgus  of  ^ur  profession.  This  sketch  was  taken 
from  German  scenery;  but  it  is  a  tolerably  good  likeness  of  such 
scenes  among  professors  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts  in  other 
places :  ^<  Qui  tota  die  cursitando  plurimos  vident  aegros,  mor-' 
bos  vero  paucos  intelligunt.  De  similibus  dici  posset  merito : 
oculos  habent,  et  non  vident )  aure§  habent,  et  non  audiunt  (pru*^ 
dentiorum  Consilia),  manus  tantum  habent,  ut^alpent  i  pedes  us 
ambulent,  sicque  annosa  etiam  praxi  fiunt  magis  tfiagisqiie  stu^ 
pidi  et  hebetes,  quos  tam^  quandoque 

'  ■  ■  *  1  Summa  ad  txjtigia  reruM 
BxtolRu  quotiti  »volmt  forhma  jocari'* 
The  stale  apology  for  medical  men  being  ptivilegcfd  t6  %rite 
what  is  called  dog-listing  is  a  poor  excuse  for  making  doctors  per 
salturHy  who  may  be  Called  upon  to  write  prescriptions  for  other 
shops  besides  their  own  partnership  concerns,  and  thus  exposed 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  every  apprentice,  just  released  from 
the  grammar  school.  On  the  Continent,  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents take  gfeat  liberties  with  the  Latin  language,  if  we  ma/ 
Judge  from  theses  and  exercises  published  at  foreign  universities. 
GcerOf  and  eVen  Senecoj  would  find  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
their  native  tongue  in  modem  compositions  y  and  although  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  necessarily  requires  a  corresponding 
increase  of  language,  and  new  ideas  demand  new  words,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Latin  idiom  should  be  whdlly.neglect<» 
ed,  and  the  classical  models  entirely  overlooked*  lliose  who 
have  dwelt  with  rapture  ovet  the  polished  poetry  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  or  admired  the  sublime  truths  tecorded  in 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  will  be  ready  to  applaud  the  in- 
dustry and  taste  of  tlie  learned  Professor,  who  has  bboured  to 
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make  the  beauties  of  the  last  of  these  writers  more  familiar  to 
medical  readers.  The  work  itself  is  well  fitted  for  its  object ; 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  classical  vade-mecum ;  it  is  an  enduri^ 
dion  medicum^  furnished  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Romaa  authors ;  it  is  a  collection  of  flowers,  selected  from  the 
richest  garden  of  antiquity.  We  recommend  it  also,  as  a  useful 
grinding  book  to  those  at  college,  who  are  sharpening  their  wits 
for  taking  their  degrees  ^  and  we  quote  the  following  passage,  a9 
a  specimen  of  Cicero's  descriptive  powers,  taken  from  a  varietf 
bf  e<}uall]r  beautiful  effusions  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  entertaining  volume : 

<*  Qais  vero  opifex  praeter  oatararo  qua  nihil  potest  esse  calttdios,  tao- 
tam  sollertiam  persequi  potaisset  io  sensibus  ?  Quas  priroam  ocaAir  meiD- 
branis  tenuissimis  vestivit  et  sepsit ;  qoas  primuni  perlocidas  lecit,  vt  per 
eas  ccroi  posset;  firaiu  autem,  at  contioereDtur.  Sed  lubricos  ociuos 
fecit  et  Mobiles,  uc  et  declioareot,  si  ooid  Doceret,  et  adspectom,  qoo  vel- 
leot  facile  cooverterent.  Aciesque  ipsa  qua  ceroiiiiiis,  quae  pf^^  vo« 
catnr,  tta  parva  est,  ut  ea  quae  ooscere  possiot,  facile  vitct  Pupdyraeque 
quse  sunt  tegmenta  ocalorum,  moIissimaB  uctu,  ne  laederent  adem,  ap* 
tissime  factae  et  ad  claudendas  pupalas  ne  quid  incideret,  et  ad  aperiendas ; 
idque  providit  ut  identidero  6eri  posset  cum  maxima  celeritate.  Munitae- 
que  sunt  palpebr^  tanquaro  vallo  pilorum ;  quibus  et  apertis  ocults  si  quid 
indder'et,  repeUeretm-  \  et  sorano  connirentibos  cum  oculis  ad  ceraen- 
dum  non  egeremus,%t  qui  tanquam  iovoluti,  qaiescereot.  Latent  pne« 
terea  atiliter,  et  excelsis  uodique  partibos  sepiuotur  Primom  esin  sope^ 
riora,  superciliis  obducu  sudorem  a  capite  et  a  fronte  defloemem  repel« 
lunt.  Gense  deinde  ab  inferiore  parte  tutantur  suUectae  icviterque  emi- 
neotes.  Naitu  ita  locatus  est,  ut  quasi  munis  ocuGs  interjectus  esse  vi* 
deatnr.  Au£tui  autem  semper  patet.  Ejus  eoim  sensn  etiam  dormieiites 
qremoi.  A  quo  cam  soous  est  acceptus  etiam  e  somoo  exciuranr. 
Flexuosvm  iter  babet,  ne  quid  intrare  possit,  si  simplex  et  directum  pa- 
teret.  Provisum  etiam  ut  si  qua  minima  bestiola  conaretur  irrump^e, 
in  sordibus  aurium  tanquam  in  visco  inhaeresceret.  Extra  autem  emi- 
pent  quae  appelhntur  aureif  et  tegeodi  causa  faftae  tntandique  sensus; 
ki  ne  adjects  roces  laberentur  atque  errarent,  priusquam  seosus  ab  his 
pulsus  esset.  Sed  duros  et  quasi  comeolos  habent  introitus,  multisque 
cum  flextbus,  quod  his  naturis  relatns  ampli€catar  sonns.  Q^ocirca  et 
in  €dibiis  testudtne  resonatur  aut  comu;  et  ex  tortuasis  locit  et  iodnss 
ireferuntur  ampKores.  Similiter  nmres^  quae  semper  propter  uecessarias 
^tilitates  patent,  contractiores  habent  introitus,  ne  quid  in  eas  quod  no* 
ceat  possit  pervadere ;  bumoremque  semper  habent  ad  pulverem  muiu« 
que  alia  depellenda  non  inutilem.  Gustatus  priedare  septus  est.  Ore 
enim  contioetur  et  ad  usum  apte  et  ad  incolumitatis  custodiam.  Omnis« 
^ue  sensQS  hominum  multo  antecdlit 'se'n^tbbn  bestisirum." 
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VI. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomachy  and  of  Digestion: 
including  the  History  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Liver 
cmd  Digestive  Organs^  noUch  occur  in  Persons  who  return  from  the 
JSast  and  West  Indies:  with  Observations  on  various  Medicines f 
and  particularhf  on  the  improper  Use  of  Emetics.  By  AB,Trtuk 
Daniel  Stone,  M*  D.  Coll.  Reg.  Load.  Med.  Soc.  8vo. 
pp.  291.     London.     1806. 

Tf,  from  the  titlepage  of  this  volume,  the  reader  should  ezpec( 
^  any  thing  like  scientific  anaWsis,  or  accurate  arrangement  and 
description  of  the  diseases  of  tlie  stomach  and  of  digestion,  any 
attempt  to  trace  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  different  func- 
tions disordered  in  those  diseases,  or  any  display  of  intelligence 
or  method  in  the  practical  parts  of  this  treatise,  either  in  the  ge- 
neral indications,  or  in  the  selection  and  application  of  particular 
remedies,  he  will,  we  fear,  be  greatly  disappointed.  But  as  some 
recompence,  Dr  Stone  has  kindly  given  somewhat  more  th^n  is 
promised  in  the  bill  of  fare,  a  chapter  of  anatomy,  and  a  chapter 
of  physiology.  These,  we  &re  persuaded,  Dr  Stone  designed  as 
z  gratuitous  treat  to  his  reader,  for  we  cannot  perceive,  that  they 
have  any  very  natural  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
treatise.     And  well,  we  think,  they  might  have  been  spared. 

"With  much  pains,  indeed,  Pr  Stone  has  laboured  to  prove, 
that  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  ct>atfi,  are  not  coats  of  the  intes-r 
tines,  but  mere  coverings ;  that  the  villous  is  the  only  true  coat ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  inelastic,  so  that  when  once  stretched,  it  fall^ 
into  folds,  instead  of  contracting  like  the  elastic  peritoneal  and 
muscular  coverings ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  valvules  conniventes.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  his 
anatomy.  His  physiology  is  much  of  a  piece.  Some  crude  and 
cliildish  experiments,  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  animal 
chemistry,  are  related,  from  whicn  we  learn,  that  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  Vill  curdle  milk ;  that  the  curd  remaining  after 
filtration  is  soluble  in  more  acid  \  and  may  be  again  precipitated, 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  «  Hence,  '*  says  Pr  Stone,  <<  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  substance  in  nature  which  coagulates 
mUk  %  and  which,  also,  after  the  watery  p^  is  separated  fron^ 
the  coagulum,  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  latter  \  and  that,  on 
the  addition  of  another  substance,  something  very  like  chyle  ap- 
pears,  or,  in  other  words,  the  curd  is  reproduced ; "  and  this 
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sage  deduction  is  employed  to  explain  the  coagulation  and  subse^ 
qucnt  digestion  of  milk  in  the  stOQiach. 

Nor  do  we  think  Dr  Stone  appears  to  much  greater  adTantage 
in  the  second  part  of  his  treatise,  which  he  has  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  It  is  rather  a 
crude  and  vulgar  symptomatology,  than  a  descriptive  history  of 
different  diseases.  It  might  do  well  enough,  to  decorate  and  re* 
commend  a  nostrum ;  but,  we  expect  a  sounder  noacdogy,  and 
better  descriptionsj  from  one  who  writes  for  the  instruction  of 
professional  men. 

Acidity,  for  example,  we  would  rather  consider  as  a  symptom 
of  diseased  (tomach,  than  a  disease  of  itself,  requiring  such  a  de- 
scription as  this.  «  The  symptoms  attending  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach are,  flatulencj,  cardialgia,  nausea,  vomitingi  costiveness, 
or  purging,  with  discoloured  feces,  foul  bowels,  headach,  &c. " 
Any  one  of  which  symptoms,  may,  each  in  its  turn,  be  with 
equal  propriety  described,  and  some  of  which,  as  cardialgia  and 
flatulency,  have  been  described,  by  Dr  Stone,  as  diseases  charac- 
terized by  the  same  class  of  symptoms. 

Repletion  of  t^e  stomach,  is  another  of  Dr  Stone's  diseases. 
It  is  tne  eilect,  he  tells  us,  of  the  posture  in  which  many  persons 
sit,  when  engaged  in  labour,  or  in  study ;  and  is  indicated  by  a 
nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  fi)rrei  tongue,  pain  in  the  re- 

fion  of  the  pylorus,  costiveness,  and  4//  tie  dysptptic  symptoms. 
Ivery  tyro  in  physic  knows,  that  Dr  Stone  h^s  described  4e 
dyspepsia  of  sedentary  people.  But  Dr  Stone,  has  refined  on 
the  common  account  of  this  matter,  by  referring  the  symptoms  to 
repletion  of  the  stomach,  and^this  repletion  to  the  enect  of  po^ 
ture  impeding  the  passage  through  the  pylorus. 

We  have  a  not  more  instructive  chapter  on  marasmus,  in  whidi 
we'  leam^  amongst  other  sage  remarks,  that  «  marasmus  some- 
times arises  from  the  rupture  of  the  thorack  duct^  and  from  othc^ 
impediments  in  the  lacteal  absoroents :  from  febrile  action,  parti- 
cularly from  such  diseases  as  are  attended  with  hectic  fever ;  and 
it  may,  and  sometimes  does,  depend,  on  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, or  on  consumption  of  the  aliment^  by  worms  in  the  primz  vi«.* 
And  again,  that  <<  the  most  common  kind  of  ma];asmus  depends 
upon  too  much* eating." 

A  chapter  on  poison^  is  much  in  the  same  style.  It  is  made 
up  of  such  important  observations  as  the  following : 

<<  Some  vegetable  matters,  such  as  elaterium,  and  hellebore, 
when  taken  in  large  quantities,  appear  to  produce  their  mischie- 
vous efFects,  simply  by  their  powerfully  purgative  qualities  5  others, 
85  the  gall  nut,  and  some  of  the  fungi,  by  their  astringency.  * 

We  have  discovered  nothiilg  like  a  history  of  those  affections  of 


the  K'yer  and  digMtive  ^rgonSf  which  occur  In  persons  who  return 
from  the  East  and  Wat  Indies^  unless,  indeed,  the  Tery  trite  and 
desultory  observations,  jumbled  together  in  the  fifth  chapter,  are 
to  pass  lor  such. 

From  the  sixdi  chapter,  <<  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
abdominal  Tiscera,  produced  by  hsffd  drinking, "  we  collect  this 
only  information,  that  the  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach  are 
to  be  refened  to  the  stomach,  which,  in  dram  drinkers,  has  been 
found  with  a  smooth  glasslike  surface  internally. 

The  third  part  of  Dr  Stone's  treatise,  is  entitled,  <<  Treatment 
of  Diseases,''  and  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  part.  It  contains 
some  tolerable  observations,  on  the  different  methods  and  remedies 
employed  in  dyspeptic  complaints ;  but  they  are  like  a  few  grain^i 
in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  The  same  faulty  arrangement,  too,  which 
we  have  reprobated  in  the  second  part,  is  followed  in  this,  so  that, 
instead  of  indications  and  remedies,  directed  by  general  patholor 
gical  views,  we  have  chapters  on  treatment  of  acidities  in  the  sto« 
mach  ;  of  repletion  of  the  Momach ;  of  the  stomach  when  en* 
feebled  by  old  age,  when  poison  has  been  swallowed,  and  so  on. 

But  first  of  all,  we  have  a  long  and  desultory  chapter. on  eme^^ 
tics,  to  prove  that  they  have  often  been  given  very  unnecessarily; 
that  they  frequently  can  do  no  good  \  and  are  sometimes  pernio 
cious  ;  and  the  moral  is,  that  « it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time 
will  soon  come,  when  diese  medicines  may  never  be  exhibited, 
except  in  cases  of  poisons,  or  immediate  suffbcation,  without  the 
sanction  of  some  physician  of  sagacity  and  experience.  *'  Dr 
Stone  has  a  particular  aversion  to  antimony,  which,  he  says,  is  a 
very  unsafe  medicine,  <<  and  most  certainly  should  never  be  given 
as  an  emetic  to  children ; "  and  in  this  proscription  we  would 
most  heaitily  join  with  Dr  Stone,  could  we  be  satisfied  of  what 
he  asserts,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  <<  that  more  than  one  fine 
child,  who  has  beoi  made  to  swallow  an  antimonial  emetic,  has 
died  suddenly,  almost  immediately  ;  and  on  examination  of  the 
body,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen^  owing  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  being  ruptured  tjf 
the  violence  of  the  muscular  contraction*  " 

Though  he  allovra  ipecacuanah  to  be  one  of  the  safest  emetics, 
he  cannot  suffer  the  vinous  infusion  of  that  drug,  because  it  is 
nauseous  ;  and  <<  wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  or  in  other 
words,  to  fortify  his  stomach,  and  improve  his  digestion,  is  most 
absurdly  combined  with  nauseating  e^netic  matter  to  make  him 
sick,  and  stop  the  progress  of  digestion  altogether  for  a  time." 

To  balance  the  aversion  which  I>r  Stone  seems  to  entertain  to 
antimonials,  he  can  hazard  the  internal  use  of  cerussa  acetata,  in 
C98es  of  bemorrhagy ;  and  the  lead  pill,  he  thinks,  both  effica-- 
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cious  and  safe,  thougKi  according  to  his  own  experience,  one  in 
ten  who  have  taken  it,  «'feel  colica  pictonum*  in  its  incipient 
state.  ** 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  follow  our  author  through  all  his 
therapeuticl;  His  faivottrite  remedies  In  the  treatment  of  dy- 
speptic symptoms  are  gentle  purgatives  ;  and  the  combinatton  of 
these  with  bitter  and  tonic  medicines,  make  up  his  practice.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  has  received  no 
hint  on  this  matter  from  any  late  writer ;  and  he  plsfinly  tells  us^ 
in  the  conclusion,  that  he  knew  the  whole  of  Dr  Hamilton's  prac- 
tice, many  years  before  the  appearance  of  that  writer's  book  on 
the  utility  of  purgative  medicines. 

.  Now  this,  we  must  say,  looks  ill,  very  ill.  We  are,  however, 
80  far  from  thinking  that  Dr  Stone  has  borrowed  from  Dr  Ha^ 
milton,  that  we  are  persuaded,  he  has  not  even  fully  appreciated, 
or  understood,  the  merit  of  that  author's  publication.  The  em- 
ployment of  laxatives,  indeed,  in  chronic  complaints,  and  cspe^ 
cially  in  dyspepsia,  is  no-new  practice,  but  one  long  since  fully 
understood.  But,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr  Stone,  we 
believe  the  views  and  practice  in  chorea,  marasmus,  and  dilo- 
rosis,  ccmtained  in  the  book  on  the  admintstratioin  of  purgatives, 
have  every  claim  to  novelty  and  utility.   : 


VII, 

An  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  fvUch  has  appeared  in  Rn^nd^  since 
the  teturti  of  the  British  Amy  from  Egypt.  By  JOH^  Vetch, 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of*  Edinburgh,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  54th  Foot.    London.  1807.    8vo. 

pp   U2.  .  . 

nPHE  contagious  nature  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  seems  now 
-■■  pretty  generally  admitted  in  this  counuy;  and  it  is  but  too 
well  known,  that>  since  the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  Egypt,  the 
disease  has  been  propagated  at  home.  In  the  summep  of  1805, 
it  appeared  in  a  violent  form,  and  spread  so  generally  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment^  that  of 
seven  hundred  men,  of  which  that  battalion  was  composed,  six 
hundred  and  six  cases  of  the  disease,  including  relapses,  occurred 
iu  (he  course  of  twelve  months  ;  and,  of  these,  fifty  were  dismiss* 
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ed  with  the  Io$8  of  both  eyesi  and  forty  with  that  of  oae.  Of 
the  disease,  as  it  appeared  on  this  occasion,  we  are  now  present- 
ed with  a  most  satisfactory  and  instnictire  history  by  Dr  Vetch, 
vrho  was  employed  as  one  of  the  medical  assistants  at  Riding** 
street  Barracks ;  and  who  seems  to  have  availed  himself,  with 
great  intelligence  and  address,  of  the  ample  opportunities  which 
his  situation  afforded  him,  of  observing  this  ophthalmia,  in  all 
its  forms  and  stages. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment  was  first  formed,  in 
November  1804,  at  Bambury  in  Oxfordshire*  On  the  9th  June 
1805,  being  then  at  Hythe  Barracks,  it  was  joined  by  about  500 
volunteers,  from  the  Irish  militia,  some  of  whom,  it  was  found, 
had  formerly  been  affected  with  the  Egyptian  ophdialmia,  which 
they  had  contracted  from  being  garrisoned  along  with  others^ 
who  had  suffered  from  it  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Before  the  arrival  of  these  Irish  recruits,  the  battalion  had 
been  healthy  enough ;  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  same  reri* 
ment,  encamped  at  a  little  distance,  the  43d  regiment,  and  me 
Lincolnshire  militia,  in  the  same  barracks,  did  not  suffer  from  the 
disease,  which  afterwards  appeared,  with  so  much  violence,  in 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d.  The  local  circumsunces,  therefore, 
are  insulEcient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the 
disease.  But  one  of  the  unfortunate  effects  ot  this  ophthalmia  is, 
the  tendency  vvhich  it  leaves  to  relapse,  on  the  application  of  any 
irritatine  cause.  Accordingly,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
was  in  those  men  who  had  formerly  been  affected  with  it  in  Ire- 
land. The  first  case  occurred  on  the  14th  July;  about  the 
middle  of  August,  five  others  became  suddenly  affected  with  it  | 
after  which,  it  continued  to  prevail  in  the  battalion,  though  mov- 
ed from  Hythe  to  Shomclifie,  to  Dover,  and  again  to  Hythe  % 
and  lasdy,  on  the  9th  May  1806,  to  Riding-street  Barracks,  si^ 
tuated  nearly  20  miles  to  the  interior  of  the  marsh  of  Romney. 
Here  it  was,  the  disease  assumed  its  greatest  severity,  and  our  au- 
thor had  the  opportunity  of  making  his  observations  and  inquiries^ 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  allvthe  facts  connect- 
ed with  its  progress,  in  this  unfortunate  battalion,  declare  its 
descent  from  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  its  propagation  by  conta^- 
gion.  Dr  Edmondstone  bad  already  shewn,  tnat  the  sphere  of 
action  of  this  contagion  was  very  limited,  observing,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  cases  arose  from  the  direct  application  of  virus 
from  diseased  to  sound  eyes. 

This  is  the  only  mode  of  infection  allowed  by  Dr  Vetch,  who 
maintains,  that  die  disease  is  propagated  bv  no  other  means, 
«  than  by  the  contact*  of  the  discharge,  whicn  takes  place  from 
the  eyes  of  the  diseased  with  those  of  the  healthy.  **  He  denies 
}  that 
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that  it  is  cfer  fropagaled  by  die  eaianatioR  of  any  move  mbtik 
cflttTiat  arising  either  from  the  syatcm  or  the  eye  of  the  paitieot 

««  All  the  atundaDts  oa  the  tick»  who  were  parucoUrly  carefiil  is 
aTOtding  soch  iotercourte  at  might  communicate  a  local  di<ease»  cacaped 
without  ezccptioo ;  while  the  prevalence  of  the  d]iease»  m  paiticolar 
compaoiesy  without  any  difference  in  their  relation  to  other  causey  and 
among  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital,  on  account  of  other  diseases, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  exemption  of  the  former.  Each  com« 
pany  has  a  separate  room,  in  which  the  intercovrse  among  the  men  is 
oeoessariiy  great*  Many  things  are  used  in  eommon  i  nor  are-  they  erea 
over  seriipufoas  in  washing  their  faces  in  the  nme  water ;  and,  however 
attentively  some  may  avoid  this,  they  are  all  under  the  neeesstty  of  osiiig 
the  same  towel.  Many  men  who  remained  free  from  the  diteasot  after 
it  had  afEccted  all  the  others  in  the  rooms  to  which  they  helonged,  were 
in  the  habit  of  rather  allowing  themselves  to  remain  dirtv,  than  make  nse 
of  the  barrack  towel ,  and  always  took  an  opnortuoity  of  washing  at  suck 
a  distance  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  local  commuoications :  although 
some  of  those  men  latterly  caught  the  infection,  the  practice  still  con- 
tinued, on  the  whole,  successful.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
many  of  the  women  became  afiected  with  it.  The  rather  promiscoous 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  them  and  the  men,  potnu  cot  cmk  of 
the  many  means  by  which  the  matter  might  be  inadvertently  conveyed  to 
the  eyes  of  all  the  latter.  *' 

And  again,  ho  observes  in  another  place : 

'*  No  miliury  or  medical  officer  has  yet  contracted  the  diseas«»  with- 
out being  sensible  of  some  local  communication  $  and  ttic  uniform  escape 
of  those,  of  both  capacities,  who  daily  inspect  the  sick,  is  a  sufficient  an« 
swer  to  the  first.  I  have  continued,  with  impunity,  to  examine  the  eyes, 
when  under  any  particular  sute  of  the  disease,  with  a  glass,  whose  focus 
requires  th;<t  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  within  less  than  an  inch  of 
the  object.  '* 

The  violence  and  intermittent  form  of  die  most  important 
symptoms,  which  characterized  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Sd  battalion  of  the  52d,  were  seemingly  much  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  the  borders 
and  centre  of  Romney  Marsh.  It  was  at  Hythe,  on  the  border 
of  the  Marsh,  that  the  disease  first  assumed  its  violent  form  s  at 
Riding-street,  towards  the  centre  of  the  Marsh,  its  severity  was 
still  more  aggravated.  On  the  battalion  being  removed  to  Maid- 
stone it  assumed  a  milder  form ;  and  again  became  violent  on 
their  return  to  Riding-street.  Comparing  these  observations, 
with  the  circumstances  which  in  Egypt  seem  most  powerful  in 
influencing  this  disease,  Dr  Vetch  concludes  generally,  that  the 
qualities  of  moisture,  •«  without  any  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  origin,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  their  presence,  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  in  aggravating  the  disease.  " 

The  first  change  observed  on  the  eye,  is  that  peculiar  appear- 
ance generally  implied  by  the  term  glassy,  arising,  seemingly, 
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from  dtstenrion  of  the  finer  TCSids,  dM  trunks  of  wUeh  after- 
wards appear  adrancing  orer  the  adnata-    Before  the  eyet  bow-* 
ever»  has  become  vascvdar,  the  iotemal  lining  of  the  lower  pal<^ 
pebra  may  be  obserred  inflamed,  and  is*  therefore,  the  first  seat 
pf  the  disease.    If  the  paipebrae  be  exaoiined  in  this  early  stage, 
the  line  of  inflammation  will  be  found,  in  some  oases,  immedn 
ately  beneath  die  tarsus ;  and,  in  many  others,  in  the  doubling 
of  the  adnata,  where  it  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  palpebra.  The 
caruncula  hcrymalis,  and  the  fold  of  tne  conjuncdva,  are  next 
aflfected.    By  careful  examination,  die  appearance  of  purulent 
matter  will  be  detected  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  lodg«t 
ed  atf  the  bottom  of  the  palpebra.  The  inflammation  now  extendsi 
die  tears  flow  freely;  and  die  purulent  discharge  becomes  mady 
increased.    In  this  state,  .accmnpanied  with  utde  pain,  me  eye 
win  somedmes  remain  for  weeks.    Where  the  disease  has  a  ten^ 
dencT  to  become  riolent,  these  first  symptoms  are  followed  by 
attacKS  of  heat  and  scalding,  and  by  the  sensadon  of  gravel  in 
the  eye.    The  temporary  duradon  of  thb  sensadon,  and  its  re^ 
gular  recurrence,  are  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  indicatlTO 
of  its  progress  in  individual  cases.    Its  accession  and  departure 
are  equally  sudden  ;  one  paroxysm  generally  lasdng  from  three 
to  four  hours  :  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  tke  first  stage  of  this 
affection.    The  accession  c^  the  second  stage  is  marked  by  the 
greadjr  increased  vascularity  of  die  adnata,  and  better,  by  a  great, 
and,  for  die  most  part,  sudden,  tumefacdon  of  the  palpebra ;  the 
secredon  of  purulent  matter  becomes  now  much  increased )  the 
adnata  swells,  and  acquires  the  appearance  called  chemosis,  to 
such  a  degree,  in  some  cases,  as  to  protrude  between  the  palpe* 
brsB.     In  short,  all  the  parts,  at  this  period,  swell  out  to  a  great 
degree,  though  the  accompanying  sensadons  are  not  very  trouble* 
some.    The  sensadon  of  gravel  in  the  eye  is  less  tormenting  in 
this  than  in  the  first  staee.     But  the  patient  is  now  subject  to 
a  deeper  seated  pain,  whidi  is  no  less  severe  to  him,  ^  dun  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  disease,  from  the  litde  connexion  it 
seems  to  have  with  the  external  symptoms,  and  the  alarming 
indication  it  present^  of  an  internal  affection.*'    The  attacks  of 
this  pain  are  sudden,  and  regular  in  their  recurrence.     This 
deep  seated  pain  is  commonly  felt  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
eye  itself ;  but  frequently  it  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as 
in  die  space  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  temples,  the  face,  or 
above  the  eye,  about  the  supraorbitary  hole,  in  a  degree  no  less 
excruciadng  than  when  it  attacks  the  eye.      In  these  parts,  the 
pain  is  aggravated  by  pressure ;  and  a  circumscribed  swelling 
occasionally  takes  place,  which  is  sudden  in  its  appearance,  and 
is  usually  dissipated  during  the  intermission. 
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f  rritation  of  the  eye  seenis  to  have  no  efiect  in  indacing  or  ag- 
grarating,  and  no  local  application  in  alleviating,  this  deep  seatel 
pain.     If  the  eye  can  be  exposed,  no  uneasiness  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  strong  light.    The  pupil  is  more  dilated  and 
immoyeabie  than  natural,  vision  is  less  distinct,  and  the  g^obe 
of  the  eye  sometimes  eniarged.    In  the  greater  number,  the  re- 
currence of  the  pain  was  in  the  evening ;  its  duration  generally 
from  three  to  four  hours.     During  the  paroxysm,  the  purulent 
discharge    is  almost   uniformlv  diminidied;    the   secretion   of 
tears  increased.    The  state  of  the  circubtion  appears  to  have 
been  variously  affected.      In   some,  the  pulse  was  little  af- 
fected;   in  others,  it  was  frequent,   soft,   and  compressible. 
Often  a  pulse,  not  very  frequent  in  the  recumbent  posture,  rose 
to  above  140  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture;   in  others,    the 
pulse  was  weak  and  irregular.      But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  observarions  on  the  pulse  were  made  after  the  lancet  had 
been  freely  adopted.     In  general,  there  snis  neither  heat  nor 
thirst  complained  of;  the  tongue  was  often  white,  but  never  dry 
or  furred ;  and  the  appetite  for  food  unimpaired,  even  during  the 
violence  of  the  disease.    These  functions,  however,  were  more 
or  less  deranged  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain.    With  the  repe* 
tirion  of  diese  painful  paroxysms,  the  swelling  of  the  parts,  and 
profuse  purulent  discharge,   the   disease  continues;    but  the 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  eye  itself  cannot  be  well  ob- 
served.     When  the  symptoms  have  somewhat  remitted,  and 
the  swelling  has  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  the  eye  to  be  ob- 
served, the  internal  membrane  of  the  palpebrx,  apd-  the  adnata 
of  the  eye,  have  an  appearance  of  being  covered  .with  flopd  red 
granulations,  disposed  in  clusters  and  folds.     And  sometipies,  so 
great  an  enlargement  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  palpebra 
takes  place,  as  to  protrude  from  beneath  it,  and  product  a  gfeat 
degree  of  eversion.      Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  >vith  cofisequent 
opacity,  in  some  cases,  took  place,  to  the  destruction  of  vision; 
but  in  the  most  violent  cases,  the  eye  was  destroyed  by  rupture 
of  the  cornea.     In  those  cases,  there  have  bben  commonly  se- 
vere paroxysms  of  deep  seated  pain.    The* patient  has  a  distinct 
sensation  when  the  rupture  takes  place ;  the  accident  is  also  as- 
certained by  a  copious  discharge  of  scalding  water.      In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  this  happens  when  die  swelling  of  the 
externa]  parts  is  too  great  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
nea.    But  in  some  cases,  Dr  Vetch  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  rupture  is  accomplished,  and  the 
consequent  changes  which  take  place,  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  vision. 

Examining  the  eye  of  a  patient  who,  a  little  before^  had  felt 

the 
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the  cornea  give  way,  widi  the  usual  guah  of  scalding  water,  little 
injury  could  at  first  be  detected ;  the  patient  even  saw  more  cor-* 
rectly  dian  before. 

««  My  attetttten/'  continuefl  Dr  Vetch,  «  wu  at  last  attracted  by  » 
small  line  which  exteaded  across  the  lower  segment  of  the  coraea,  and 
which  remaioed  without  any  alteration,  after  Uie  eye  was  washed  with 
tepid  water ;  but  as  any  attempts  to  asceruin  the  nature  of  this  line  gave 
uneasiness,  its  examination  was  left  till  next  day,  when  I  found  it  more 
irisible  along  its  whole  extent,  from  a  slight  opacity  which  accompanied 
it,  and  which  daily  increased,  till  the  greater  extent  of  the  cornea  was  not 
only  opaque,  but  projected  in  an  irregular  cone.  As  this  akeration  of 
structure  went  on,  the  vision,  which  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
niptufe  more  correct  than  before,  became  completely  obstncted.  Other 
cases  have  occurred,  which,  by  corresponding  with  the  above,  confirm 
the  account  I  have  now  given,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes  by  a  division  of  the  cornea»  nearly  as  clean  as  if  cut  by 
a  knife;  and  that  it  is  to  the  attempts  of  the  part  to  effect  a  reunion,  under 
the  preKUce  of  disease,  that  the  future  deformttv  is  owing.  Were  the 
disease  to  subside  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  cornea,  this  acci- 
dent, in  all  probability,  wouldf  not  be  attended  with  much  permanent  in« 
jury  to  the  si^ht ;  but  as,  besides  the  obstacles  which  the  presence  of  the 
disease  occasions  to  its  healthy  re-union,  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  first  rupture  continuing  to  operate,  so  as  to  produce  a  second,  or 
a  third,  the  deformity  becomes  further  augmented,  and  the  terminationt 
with  respect  to  vision,  is  proportionally  unfavourable. 

'<  In  some  cases,  portions  of  the  iris  are  eoungled  with  the  diseased  cor- 
nea; but  in  no  case  have  I  ever  found  any  formation  of  pus,  or  even  a  depo- 
sition of  lymph,  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  the  internal  parts  of  which 
appear  always  perfectly  natural*  and  leave  no  room  to  suppose  that  the 
cornea  is  ruptured  by  previous  disease.  It  would  be  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  variety  of  appearances  which  the  cornea  assumes  after  its  rupture; 
it  generally  produces  impartial  and  irregular  tumours ;  the  globe  of  the 
eye  seldom  suffers  any  diminution;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea  has  been  observed  to  project,  as  is  more  frec^ueotly 
the  case  in  Egypt.  In  one  case,  the  cornea  was  completely  perforated 
by  a  small  point  of  ulceration,  which  began  on  the  external  surface,  and 
which  produced  a  circular  opening  in  its  centre,  which^  however,  was  re- 
paired without  much  permanent  injury," 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  abridged  view  of  our  au- 
thor's very  excellent  description  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  this 
ophthalmia.  The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  it  appear 
to  be,  the  profuse  purulent  discharge*  the  regular  paroxysms  of 
pain,  the  absence  of  the  intokrantia  luas,  the  unembarassed  state 
of  iKe  funaions,  and  the  absence  of  general  fever. 

But  nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  history  of  this  oph- 
thalmia, than  the  failure  of  all  the  usual  modes  of  treatment, 
and  the  great  advantage  at  last  obtained  by  large  and  repeated 
blood-letting,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  regimen.    To  enume- 
rate 


rate  the  diff^ient  modes  wUch  were»  in  succeMieii^  tried  wkhout 
adTaiitase»  would  here  be  uDneceMaiy.  It  U  sufficient  to  re- 
marky  mat  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  dii« 
ease  by  any  of  these  |  and»  in  general^  that  very  little  adrantage, 
or  relief  ol  symptoms,  'ever  appeared  to  result  from  the  use  of 
the  remedies  employed.  For  a  more  particular  account,  we  re* 
fer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Every  other  means,  then,  hav- 
ing failed,  large  and  repeated  venesections,  the  most  decided  an« 
tiphlogistic  regimen,  with  the  regular  exhibitions  of  purgatives, 
were  proposed  by  Mr  Knight,  the  Inspector  General  of  Army 
Hospitals.  The  plan  was  adopted  with  the  happiest  effect.  Bat 
it  was  chiefly  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  that  the  disease  was 
kept  in  subjection.  Indeed,  venesecticm  was  now  practised  to 
so  unusual  an  extent,  that  we  shall  best  satisfy  our  readers,  by 
giving  some  of  our  author's  observations  at  lengthy  and  in  hii 
own  words : 

**  When  this  rigorous  system  of  depletion  was  first  commencedt  it  was 
generally  employed  in  those  cases  where  the  violence  of  the  disease 
threatened  the  ruptnre  of  the  cornea.  In  those  it  was  resorted  to  on  the 
accession  of  the  pain,  which  it  sometimes  relieved,  without  seeming  ta 
prevent  its  recurrence,  at  others  no  sensible  benefit  was  derived.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  often  repeated  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  time,  with* 
out  the  decided  benefit  which  followed  its  more  extensive  employnieot« 
I  am  e?en  inclined  to  think,  that  the  relief  which  was  attributed  to  the 
venesection,  was,  as  it  was  then  performed,  the  effect  of  the  natural  ter« 
mination  of  the  paroxysm.  But  allowing  that  it  produced  thb  temporary 
relief,  the  benefit  which  resulted,  from  checking,  in  succession,  a  numb^ 
of  paroxysms,  seemed  hardly  to  compensate  for  the  expence  at  which 
it  was  obtained.  As  yet  we  had  no  certain  rules  fbr  regulating  the  quan- 
tity of  blood— ^-^eldom  more  than  |xxx  were  taken  at  a  time  and 
it  was  chiefly  had  recourse  to  during  the  paroxysm.  The  bleeding  wis 
afterwards  adopted  more  fully  in  the  early  suge  of  the  disease;  and  the 
quantity  taken  away  was  only  measured  by  the  effects  it  produced  os 
the  system,  when  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  practice  ceastdi 
from  the  benefit  which  immediately  attended  it.  The  disease  seems 
now  to  be  more  under  our  controul,  than  any  other  in  which  the  same  re- 
medy is  employed.  A  few  cases  will  still  occur,  in  which  it  extends  to 
the  internal  pomts  of  the  eye ;  but  these  instances  are  rare,  and  merely 
shew  the  violence  with  which  it  would  occur,  if  opposed  by  less  vigoroos 
measures.  In  every  case  where,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  diseasCf 
bleeding  is  employed  to  the  proper  extent,  its  effects  are  no  lest  per- 
ceptible to  the  patient  than  to  the  surgeon.  The  diminished  vascularity 
is  the  first  effect  which  ensues ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
eye  will  often  become  nearly  of  its  natural  appearance.  The  cessation 
•f  all  uneasiness  should  be  the  fine  qua  nen  of  stepping  the  flow  of 
blood.  This,  in  a  robost  roan,  will  often  not  be  obtained  until  thiny  or 
forty  ounces  have  been  taken  away;  and  in  a  few,  deiitpiium  will  take 
place  before  it  is  effeaed.  One  or  other  of  these  effects  should  always  be 

precured. 
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procured*  By  the  repetition  of  tliis  remedy*  on  everv  aggravitioD  of  the 
disease^  whether  io  the  appearance  i>f  the  eye>  or  in  the  sensations  of  the 
patient,  we  may,  in  nineiy  cases  in  the  hundred,  prevent  it  from  arrifing 
at  the  second  suge.  If,  however,  in  defiance  of  this  treat  hient,  it  as« 
sumes  its  violent  forni,  the  same  means  are,  if  possible,  to  be  more  fully 
penevered  in.  In  this  stage,  the  patient  will  often  bear  Ueediog  te  a 
greater  extent ;  in  many,  fifty  or  fixty  ounces  must  be  taken  away  to  re- 
Iiere  the  pain,  or  bring  on  syncope ;  but  we  can  always  rely  with  cer- 
saioty  on  the  benefit  which  will  ensue  when  either  of  these  effects  are 
prodaced.  In  every  case  where  such  practice  is  employed,  however 
Tioleot  the  tendency  of  the  disease  may  be,  its  fatal  urmination  will  in« 
IfUlibly  be  prevented,  and  with  much  less  expenoe  to  the  patient,  than  by 
soaaller  and  more  frequent  bleeding.  According  to  the  rules  above  laid 
down,  for  the  extent  to  which  this  evacuation  u  to  be  carried,  the  quao* 
tity  taken  away  must  be  in  proportion/  to  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
bence  few  cases  will  occur,  where  the  practice  eannot  be  put  in  execution." 
In  another  place  he  observes, 

«<  The  alteration  which  this  treatment  produced,  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  second  suge,  was  very  remarkable,  nearly  the  same  degree  of  tume- 
faction took  place,  both  in  the  palpebrae  and  the  con|uncttva,  where  it 
covers  the  eye ;  the  former,  however,  ^ere  no  longer  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  eversion ;  the  quantity  of  pus  was  much  diminished }  and  in  no 
case  did  granulation  become  a  troublesome  symptom.  The  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye  was  seldom  accomnanied  with  the  same  degree  of 
Tascolarity  ;  in  common  cases  it  presented  the  perfect  appearance  of  wa^ 
tery  vesication.  The  pain,  though  equally  severe,  lasted  above  two  or 
three  hours  at  the  utmost,  and  was  much  less  regular  in  its  recurrence* 
Besides,  therefore,  the  actual  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  which  the  dis- 
ease advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  were  also  rendered 
itiuch  less  violent  by  the  early  adoption  of  ^e  treatment  recommended* 
This  practice,  which  has  so  fuU^  met  the  exigency  of  the  case,  has  not, 
perhaps,  from  its  decision  and  its  efficacy,  a  parallel  in  the  practice  of 
medicine— —<md  every  penon  who  has  seen  it  employed,  is  sufficiently 
convinced  of  its  propriety ;  but  those  who  have  experienced  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  every  other  means  unequal  to  combat  the  disease»  are 
best  able  to  express  a  just  sense  of  its  beocnts." 
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Hepmri  ch  the  State  and  Prpgnss  of  Vaccine  In^ctdati^  in  Bengal, 
'^during  the  Tear  1804>,  submitted  to  the  Medical  Board  at  Fort-- 
JFUliam.    By  Iohn  ShoolbreDj  Superintendent  General  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation.     8vo*    Calcutta.    1805. 

T^His  report,  like  that  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the  saffie 
gentleman,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence 
of  Mr  Shoolbred.    We  only  notice  it,  howerer,  for  the  sake  of 

auoting  the  following  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  preserrmg 
lie  disease  in  hot  climates,  and  the  most  effectual  means  m 
counteracting  these. 

**  The  extreme  difficalty  of  keeping  up  the  disease  in  a  very  high 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  even  by  iDOcalating  firom  subject  to  subject 
tirith  recent  fluid  matter,  as  noticed  in  my  report  of  last  year,  seems  to  be 
the  principal  cause  that  so  little  has  been  done  at  the  ▼accine  ttatioos 
beyond  Patna ;  while  the  apathy  'and  indifference  of  the  natiTe  charac« 
ter,  together  with  the  arowed  hostility  of  the  whole  body  of  oattve  small- 
pox inocolators,  sufficiently  account  for  the  small  progress  which  Yaccine 
inoculation  has  yet  made  at  the  civil  stations,  add  geoenJly  chroogbout 
Bengal  and  the  provinces. 

^  So  early  as  April  last  year,  I  began  to  experience  such  frequent 
fiiilures  in  my  inoculations  with  recent  fluid,  that  I  became  serioosfy 
alarmed  for  the  loss  of  the  virus  under  my  own  charge,  I  therefore  im* 
mediately  wrote  to  the  different  superintendents,  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard  against  such  an  occurrence.  From  the  subordinate  Superintend- 
ents, at  Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  and  Patna,  1  received  satisfactory  an- 
swers, assuring  me  that  their  iooculatioos  continoed  to  be  satcessfal,  and 
that  they  were  then  under  no  apprehension  of  losing  the  disease.  But 
at  Allahabad,  the  disease  had  been  lost  even  before  the  receipt  of  my 
letter.  This  happened  on  the  aoth  of  Apfrl  ^804,  from  00  obvioss 
cause ;  Mr  Gibb  having  then  failed  in  communicating  the  disease  to  five 
patients,  whom  he  inoculated  with  fresh  fluid  matter  in  each  ann,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  Mr  Gibb,  during  the  hot  months, 
and  the  rains,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  the  disease 
by  means  of  dried  matter ;  and  even  when  the  weather  became  colder,  in 
October,  November,  and  December,  his  exertions  to  that  effect,  though 
directed  by  the  utmost  zeal  and  at  taction,  were  equally  uoavailiog. 
Matter  was  supplied  to  him  liberally  by  Mr  Macnab ;  and  all  the  me- 
thods then  in  use  were  assiduously  persevered  in,  for  upwanls  of  two 
tnonths,  during  which  time  he  inoculated  ten  or  twelve  children  weekly, 
all,  however,  without  effect,  until  Mr  Evans  sent  him  a  mature  vaccine 
scab  from  Cawnpore,  on  the  ist  of  January,  with  which  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  disease.  This  is  a  method  of  preserving  the 
vaccine  virus  in  a  state  of  adivity  with  which  we  have  only  lately  be- 
con;e  ac<][uainted,  and  of  which  further  notice  will  be  taken  presently. 

•*  Having 
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**  Hating  occupied  90  much  of  the  time  of  the  Boardi  io  detailiAg  the 
obsucles  which  have  hiiherto  tended  to  impede  the  progress  of  Taccine 
ifioe«UttoB^  I  have  much  satisfoctioo  in  being  a^le  now  to  point  ouc 
some  circumtiances  which  proroise  in  a  sliort  tin^e  to  lessen^  if  not  entire* 
ly  to  remove,  both  the  diftcnlty  arising  from  the  clira4te«  and  from  the 
prejadicet  hitherto  entertained  against  the  disease  by  the  |)atives.  These 
consttty  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  succesefyl  method  of  prcv 
serving  the  virus  in  an  active  state;  and  in  the  recent  adoption  of  sufii 
measurea  as  cannot  fail  to  coneiliaie  the  good  will  of  the  inviU-pox  iook 
calacora,  and  to  inform  the  native^  in  general*  of  the  true  nature^  and 
great  utility  of  vaccine  inoeulation. 

"  In  t}\e  appendix  to  my  report  of  last  year»  I  enumerated  all  tlie  mer 
thods  then  known  for  preserving  the  virus  in  an  active  state,  nanielyt  the 
»nned  lancet,  the  impregnated  thread,  the  plain  glass  plates,  the  glasf 
plates  with  a  cavity  for  cootainiog  the  matter,  the  thprn,  the  ivory  lancet^ 
and  the  verv  ingenioos  exhausted  tubes  of  Mr  Giraud,  All  these  methods 
were  found  to  be  esceedingly  precarious,  except  the  last ;  and  of  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  use,  owing  to  the  want  of  tub^ 
is  this  country.  Through  the  assistance  of  Dr  Dinwiddle,  however,  I 
procnred  a  lew  tubes,  by  one  of  which  I  succeeded  in  restoring  the  disf 
case  to  Prince  ci  Waks's  Island,  after  a  passage  of  eighteen  days ;  ao4 
as  the  virus  in  the  tube  continued  at  that  lime  as  fluid  as  when  taken  from 
the  pustnk,  I  have  no  doubt  bnt  it  would  have  retained  its  infecttng  qua.- 
litv  for  a  much  longer  period.  In  that  belief,  I  commissioned  a  considerr 
oble  assortment  of  the  tubes  from  their  ingenious  inveatort  bvt  ^hich,  the 
knowledge  of  a  st^l  easier  and  better  method  of  preserving  the  vh-ys,  >('iU 
oow  render  unnecessary. 

**  This  method,  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual,  consiats  merely  m  the  prcr 
nervation  of  the  peculiar  scab  or  crnst,  into  which  the  vaccine  pustule  'H 
gradually  converted,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  disease,  and  in  which 
the  vims,  in  a  dry  state,  is  found  to  reaide,  with  usinipaired  activity,  fi*f 
a  great  length  of  time. 

**  It  was  not  tiU  September  or  October,  last  yearr  that  I  became  ac* 
anaioted  with  this  valuable  property  of  the  mature  vaccine  scab*  I  ihes 
iirst  saw  the  treatise  on  cow-post,  published  at  Edinburgh  ia  180s,  by  Mr 
Sryes,  who  has  the  merit  of  first  introducing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
usdful  discovery.  I  immediately  made  trial  of  ir,  and  was  mu<;h  gratih* 
ed  to  fed,  thai,  widi  a  scab  a  monih  old,  from  the  time  of  ics^iropping 
from  the  arm,  I  sscceedcd  nearly  as  well  as  with  recent  Jluid.  Having 
on  appticatioo  for  Tims  from  Cawnpore  in  November  last,  I  divided  a 
scab,  and  sent  one  half  of  it  to  that  station,  afid  the  other  to  Piins:^  of 
Wales's  Island.  It  succeeded  perfectly  at  both  places ;  at  the  latter, 
after  itiiad  been  kept  merely  wrapped  up  in  writing  paper,  for  thirty-four 
days.  A  scab  has  also  succeeded  at  Fort  Marlborough,  after  a  passage  of 
forty.four  days  ;  and  I  have  lately  used  one  four  months  and  a  half  old^ 
on  two  children,  making  rwo  punctures  in  each  of  their  arms,  which  pro- 
duced no  less  than  six  perfect  pustules;  and  the  disease  in  every  respect 
went  through  its  regular  course.  The  discovery  of  the  preservative  qua- 
lity of  the  scab,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  future  progress  of  vaccination;  leaving  nothing 
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further  te  be  desired,  on  the  rery  delicate  and  difficult  safcjectof  preserr* 
ing  the  virus,  and  transmitting  it  to  distant  places. 

**  His  ExceUencyi  the  most  noble  the  Goveraor  General  ill  Council, 
had  authorized  the  sending  of  children  from  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island  to 
China,  in  order  to  transmit  the  disease  to  Canton,  by  means  of  successit : 
inoculations.  But  as  Mr  Hepot,  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  scab,  before  that  intention  could  bs 
carried  into  effect,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  this  plan  may  oow  be  saT- 
0d,  by  his  forwarding  scabs  by  the  China  ships,  as  they  pass  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  on  their  voyage.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  trans* 
mitting  the  disease  to  New  South  Wales,  or  wherever  else  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception. 

*<  The  way  to  use  the  scab  is,  simply  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  Ir,  and 
to  bruise  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  or  any  other  hard  body,  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife,  in  a  small  drop  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  produce  a  turbid  fluid, 
ivhich  is  then  to  be. inserted  with  a  lancet^  into  the  arms  of  as  many  cbiU 
dren  as  can  be  procured,  by  two  punctures  in  each  arm,  in  the  same 
manner  as' recent  matter. 

**  From  the  prohibitory  cautions  of  Dr  Jenner,  and  some  other  writers, 
not  to  take  matter  for  inoculation  after  the  formation  of  the  areola,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that,  in  using  the  scab,  at  a  still  later  period, 
we  should  run  some  risk  of  producing  what  they  call  a  spurious  disease. 
But,  from  repeated  experience,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  oo  ground 
whatever  for  such  an  apprehension,  as  I  have  never  seen  more  perfcc: 
pustules,  nor  a  disease  more  regular  and  complete,  in  every  respect,  tbaa 
those  which  have  been  uniformly  produced  by  tlie  scah»  Mr  Bryce  has 
iunher  satbiied  us  on  this  head,  by  proving,  that  persons  vaccinated  from 
the  scab,  resist  small-pox  infection,  as  effectually  as  if  vaccinated  with  re- 
cent fluid,  just  taken  from  the  pustule ;  and  he  appeati  to  have  given 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  virus  is  not  deteriorated 
in  the  crust,  though  it  may  be  so  in  the  matter  surrounding  it,  in  the  ad- 
vanced suge  of  the  disease. 

**  From  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  vaccine 
scab,  it  is  evident  that  there  now  will  be  much  less  risk  than  fonnerlr» 
of  the  vaccine  and  civil  stations  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  disease  ;  for,  having  once  got  possession  of  the  virus,  it  will  always 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Superintendents  and  Civil  Surgeons  to  keep  bv 
them  a  supply  of  scabs,  from  which  they  may,  at  any  time,  renew  it,  in 
case  of  failure,  either  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  or  deficiency  of 
patients ;  and  that  the  latter  obstacles  will  soon  be  very  much  diminish^, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope. '' 
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IX. 

•Samxfel  Thomas  S^v.yiVL^^i'HG  Abbildungeti  des  ntenstMlchen 
Hoerorganes.     Folio,  with  Five  Plates.     Frankfort.     1806. 

'T^HESE  delineations  df  the  human  ear,  form  an  exact  compa- 
-^  nion  to  the  work  on  the  eye,  which  we  noticed  in  Vol.  X 
p.  222.  The  engravings  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  an4 
beauty  ;  but  the  text  is  nothing  more, than  a. perspicuous  expla* 
.nation  of  the  figures. 

Professor  Soemmering  begins  his  preface,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
^casion,  with  exposing,  or  rather  exaggerating,  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  attaining  his  object,  which  was,  to  represent 
the  parts  as  they  are  connected  in  the  living  state,  nothing  dri- 
ed, shrivelled,  displaced,  torn,  or  altered  in  any  way ;  and  far- 
ther,,to  select  the  most  perfect  or  standard  forms.  The  designs 
are  not  taken  indiscriminately,  from  the  right  or  left  side ;  but 
always  from  the  left,  to  admit  of  the  various  figures  being  mo^e 
■easily  compared  with  each  other.  The  arrangement,  both  of  the 
plates  and  figures,  is  not  arbitrary,  or  for  the  sake  of  symmetry; 
tut  according  to  a  studied  plan. 

The  first  plate  naturally  commences  with  the  external  ear,  or 
external  part  of  the  left  organ  of  hearing ;  the  first  figure  being 
taken  from  a  male,  and  the  second  from  a  female,  subject.  In 
the  Jatter,  its  appearance  is  longer,  thinner,  and  more  delicate. 
The  third  figure  is  the  ear  of  an  old  woman,  from  which  the 
cuticle  *has  been  removed,  to  shew  the  openings  of  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The  fourth  figure  exhibits  the  muscles  which  sJtoUld 
jpove  the  cisternal  ear. 

««  At  first  view,  it  is  obvibas,  with  vhat  considerable,  powerful,  and 
beaatiful  organs  of  motion,  nature  has  furnished  the  human  ear;  althougi), 
in  most  men,  the  use  of  this  apparatus  is  limited,  or  entirely  destroyed^, 
partly  through  conceited' prejudice,  ^nd  partly  by  means  of  inconsiderate 
clothing.  For  it  is  surely  conceited  prejudice,  to  consider  projecting,  that  is 
useful,  ears,  as  ugly  ;  and  we  must  consider  as  inconsiderate  uothiqg,  tbo^e 
caps  and  hats,  with  which,from  the  moment  of  birth,  the  ears  are  pressed  flat 
to  the  head,  lamed,  and,  as  if  intentionally,  rendered  incapable  of  motion," 

The  fifth  figure  shews  the  external,  and  the  sixth  the  internal, 
view  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  with  their  muscles  :  the  seventh 
and  eighth  figures  the  same  dissected  quite  clean,  to  shew  how 
much  the  form  of  the  external  ear  depends  on  that  of  the  carti- 
lages. The  ninth  figure  is  very  important,  and  exhibits  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  their  relative  situations. 

The  second  plate  contains  twenty-one  figures,  which  'are  1n- 
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tended  to  represent  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  both  of  tlieir 
natural  size,  and  magnified  to  foi^r  times  their  diameter. 

*•  B^  the  miouce  cocsideration  of  the  bendiogs  and  iDcreasiog  thick* 
ness  of  this  nerve  {eorda  ij/npani)  in  its  progress,  I  intended  not  only  to 
state  the  facts  correctly,  but  also  to  render  e^ent  some  iroponaat  aoa- 
tomieai  positions. 

**  In  the  ^rst  place^  it  does  not  seepn  to  be  so  uniyersally  known,  or  at 
least  not  so  universally  allowed^  as  it  ought  to  be,  tiiat  the  nerrons  6brcs 
Art  conical,  fiat  cylindHcat,  the  apex  being  directed  towards  the  br«n, 
Knd  the  b^sh  toward  thb  circumference.  By  usfo^  a  magnifying  power,  we 
here  observe  this  cohfbrmation  distinctly*  «Ai  i  iiervt  which  requires  00  pre* 
patation,  but  dbly  the  proper  owning  of  ih^  t^n^num,  by  which  memos 
all  suspicion  is  removed  that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 

<*  Secondly,  Against  the  hypothesis,  that  nerves  tec  as  stretched  stHngs, 
it  is  impossible  to  adduce  a  more  obvious  aod  convincing  fact  than  this 
nerve,  fastened  in  such  numerous  flexures.  For,  how  is  it  even  cooceiv- 
able  that  this  nerve  could  vibrate  like  a  string  i  '* 

Of  the  third  table,  Professor  Soemmering  is  extremely  ptoud^ 
he  calls  it  the  master  piece  of  his  draughtsman,  Professor  Koeck^ 
and  says,  that  after  ten  years  examination  of  it,  he  neither  knows 
any  thmg  to  add^  ot  take  away.  It  is  certainly  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  rcpfestots  every  thing  connected  with  the  labyrinth,  in- 
cluding the  discoveries  of  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  The  princi- 
pal figures  are  magnified  to  four  times  their  diametl&r>  and  exhi- 
bit views  of  the  labyrinth  entire,  and  halved  throueh  its  whole  ex- 
tent, seen  from  above,  below,  and  from  the  side }  m  soft  parts,  as 
contained  in  it,  and  taken  out.  For  exhibiting  the  auditory  nerve 
distincitly.  Professor  Soemmering  directs  us,  after  opening  the 
cochlea,  to  steep  it  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
earthy  part  of  the  bone,  when  ilk  yellowish  white  opaque  nerve 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  blueish  yrhlte  semitransparent 
cartilage  of  the  bone. 

'  The  fourth  plate  contains  manv  miscellaneous  figures  of  the 
arteries,  nerves,  &c.  of  the  eat,  wnich  could  not  be  properly  in- 
troduced into  the  preceding  ones ;  and  the  fifths  or  last  plate, 
contains  a  beautiful  outline  of  the  base  of  a  female  skull,  seen 
from  withiri,  with  the  parts  belonging  to  the  ear  in  sitUf  dissect- 
ed, and  highly  finished. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  a  work  which  Professor  Soemmering, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  "  hb  leaves  to  posterity,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
.'  ttiind,  {generated  from  the  mere  loVc  of  the  science,  and  cultivat- 
ed, for  1 S  years,  irt  the  golden  age  of  the  state  of  Mayenee,  with 
the  gratifying  consciousness  of  having  spared  no  pains,  or  cost, 
in  its  proiiuction.  Wc  must,  however,  regret,  that  he  has  not 
ucne  more  j  that  he  has  omitted  entirely  the  communication  be- 
tween tho  mouth  and  car ;  and  that  he  has  uniformly  avoid- 
.       ...  .    •      .  .  -^j 
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ed  the  introduction  of  any  physiological  or  pathological  remarks, 
and  all  Comparative  anatomy,  as  his  great  knowledge  of  these 
will  probably  die  with  him.  Every  reader  of  the  following  sen- 
tence of  his  prefacei  will  join  us  in  this  regret : 

**  Nor  have  I  added  any  part  of  the  information  which  I  have  derived 
from  comparative  anatomy,  however  ](nucb  I  cpqsidered  it  my  duty  to 
examine  the  organ  of  hearing  in  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia*  fishes,  and 
insects,  and,  in  my  yputh^  hid  opportunjities  of  receiving  personal  insrrac-* 
tioo  from  Camper  himself,  on  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of  hearing 
in  the  rarest  animals,  in  his  valuable  cabioet,  and  even  of  coasalting  his 
teamucripts*" 


AaS  PART 


PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGExXCE. 


Extract  of  Letter  froin  Dr  Patoun  of  Aberdeen^  containing  an  Ac^ 
count  of  a  singular  Case  of  Monstrosity, 

«  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  December  1806,  I  was 
called  to  deKTer  the  wife  of  A.  R.,  who  had  been  taken  h\  la-^ 
hour  the  evening  preceding*  Upon  examination,  I'  found  that 
the  head  of  the  child  presented ;  and,  as  yet,  every  thing  seem- 
ed favourable,  so  that  I  expected  the  labour  would  be  soon  ter- 
minated, it  being  the  woman's  fourth  pregnancy.  Notwith- 
standing the  pains  wtre  strong  and  forcing,  delivery  was  not  ac- 
complished until  the  morning  of  the  3^,  when,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, a  foetus  of  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  enormous 
bize,  was  brought  into  the  world.  The  whole  body,  from  the 
cncaphalon  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  was  in  a  state  of  re-' 
markable  intumescence  -,  and,  on  the  right  side,  was  a  tumour 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  child'b  head,  which  I  at  first  ima- 
gined to  be  water  collected  there,  under  the  cutis.  This  prema- 
ture conclusion  I  formed,  from  the  remarkable  dropsical  state 
of  the  body. 

But,  upon  examining  the  excrescence  more  particularly,  I  found 
it  to  be  compact,  and  without  any  fluctuation  when  touched,  so 
that  I  was  at  once  convinced,  whatever  might  be  the  contents  of 
this  tumour,  it  was  not  water.  From  the  great-  dread  and  horror 
in  Mfliich  dissection^  afc  held,  by  the  lower  orders  of  society  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  the  dissection  of  in- 
fants, I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I  should  not  have  the  consent 
of  the  parents  to  investigate  tliis  phenomenon  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  employ  my  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. While  the  midwife  and  other  attendants  were  employed 
in  applying  the  roller,  and  getting  the  mother  laid  comfortable 
and  dry  (the  placenta  having  followed  immediately  after  the 
foetus),  I*  embraced  the  opportunity  of  opening  the  bag ;, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  discovered  the  contents  of  this  tu- 
mour to  be  the  lung  of  the  right  side,  lying  completely  with- 
out tlie  costae,  "^nd  connected  w'wix  the  internal  parts  of  the 
,  thorax 
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tliorax  by  a  vascular  rope,  of  the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  pass* 

ixig  through  an  opening  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  be« 

^Mreen  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  about  three  inches  from  the  pos-> 

tenor  extremities  of  the  co8tte«     This  medium  of  communica-^ 

tion,  between  the  internal  and  external  parts,  I  considered  to  be 

a  congeries  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  such  as  generaUy  go  to 

the  lungs )  for  having,  in  my  precipitation,  punctured  tne  cord 

"Mrith  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  one  of  the  vessels  was  wounded^ 

and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  flowed  out.     Hie  lungs 

inrere  quite  in  a  compact  state,  the  child  having  never  breathed  ; 

nay,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  dead  for  some  little  time,  as 

the  cuticle  now  began  to  peel  oS\  but  this  early  desquamation 

might,  in  part,  be  owing  to  the  general  accumulation  in  the  ceU 

lular  system* 

This  portion  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  pale  red  colour,  witK  some 
livid  spots  all  over  the  8urfac<! ;  and  between  it  and  the  cittis 
vera  was  a  membrane,  which  separated  alike  easily  from  both  ; 
but  whctlier  this  membrane  was,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  double, 
I  did  not  ascertain. 

The  regular  convexity  and  concavity  of  the  lungs,  in  natural 
cases,  were  not  apparent  in  this  instance,  the  portion  being  quite 
of  a  globular  form,  and  surrounded  with  a  quantity  ot  diick 
gelatinous  lymph,  containing  some  streaks  of  blood. 

Here  my  examinations  were  interrupted,  so  that,  I  could  make 
no  further  observations.  It,  however,  appeared  evident,  that  the 
monstrosity  in  this  case  had  been  ab  origine,  as  there  was  n6 
apparent  laceration  bv  which  the  lungs  could  have  been  forced  out 
during  the  process  ol  labour.  The  edges  of  the  foramen,  through 
which  the  vascular  rope  passed,  were  cvlderltly  in  a  sound  state, 
having  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  rupture.  The  mothef 
had  been  affected,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  pregnancy,  with 
a  severe  pain  in  the  tight  side  of  the  aibdomen,  wliich  often  pre-* 
vented  her  enjoying  repose  on  a  bed,  being  least  painful  in  the 
erect  posture.  In  the  early  part  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  been 
exposed  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  frequently  drenched 
with  rain,  and  chilled  with  cold,  which  brought  on  a  consutnp- 
tion ;  and,  as  she  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  phthisical  symp- 
toms became  more  and  more  alarming.  About  three  weeks  be- 
fore her  delivery,  she  consulted  me  concerning  her  truly  dis- 
tressed situation.  I  did  not  chuse  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
the  poor  sufferer,  by  informing  her  (what  I  felt  pretty  confidem 
of)  that  she  needed  hardly  expect  to  survive  the  process  of  par- 
turition; yet,  under  particular  management,  this  she  outlived. 
On  visiting  her  riie  day  after  delivery,  I  found  that  the  pain 
in  the  abdomen  had  altogether  subsided,  without  any  abatenjeift 

A  a  4  9f 
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of  the  phthisis.  I  acquainted  her  re1atif«9  that  ^befe  -was  to  pso£^ 
pect  of  her  attaming  a  perfect  recovery^  meiitioiiiag^  diat  she 
could  not  survive  the  perbd  of  thite  wadw)  for  i  hav«  acUon 
met  TTith  a  case  of  this  nature  where  the  patient  did  not  atak  in 
the  coufse  of  three  wvekst  in  this  panicttiar  instance^  S^  dap 
closed  the  scenes 

I  forbear  to  make  any  remarks  tm  this  particular  ca9e»  having 
barely  stated  fact»i  as  tkej  occurredi  for  the  information  tif  my 
fietlow  practirioncts,  leaving  to^tliera  of  more  caperience  to  £ii- 
vour  tis  xvith  dKir  observations. 


Suppiemeftt  to  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  14M  October  1806. 

On  Sunday  the  7th  of  Septtaiber  kst,.Dr  Francis  Xavicr  Bafasi^  sor- 
£eon  extraordinary  to  the  King,  had  the  hoaour  ^f  kiMiog  his  Ms^sty'^ 
kantii  on  occasion  of  his  return  from  a  voyage  round  the  vorld,  cxccuied 
with  the  sole  object  of  carrying  to  all  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  %mub, 
situated  beyond  the  seat}  and  to  tliose  of  several  other  nations,  the  joes- 
timable  gift  of  vaccine  inoculation.  His  Majesty  'has  inquired,  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  into  all  that  materially  related  to  the  expediticM),  and 
ieambd,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  its  result  has  exceeded,  the 
most  sanguine  expectatioiM  tttat  were  eoitertiMied  at  the  time  of  the -enter* 
prize. 

I^iis  uodertakiag  had  been  committed  to  the  dili^ce  of  teveiad  aienK 
^ers  of  the  Eicuky,  and  subordinate  ^sobs,  <arrymg  with  thein  tweaty- 
two  children,  who  had  never  undergone  the  smail*nox,  selected  for  the 
the  preservation  of  die  precious  fluids  by  transmitting  it  successively 
from  one  to  another,  during  the  course  of  the  voyage.  The  -expedibon 
Sft  sail  from  Corunna,  under  the  direction  of  Balmls,  on  the  3cth 
November  I'Soj.  It  made  the  first  stoppage  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
uetond  at  Porto- Rico,  and  the  tWrd  at  the  Caracas.  On  leaving  that  pro- 
-^incer  by  th&  port  of  La  Guayra,  it  was  divided  into  two  branches  \  one 
pa^  sailing  to  South  America,  under  the  charge  of  the  Subdirector  Don 
'Pranci»  Salvani ;  the  other,  with  the  Director  Balmis  on  boarti^  steering 
^r  the  Havana,  and  thence  for-  Yucatan.  There  a  subdivision  took  place: 
the  Professor  Francis  Pastor  proceeding  from  the  port  of  Sisal,  to  that  of 


Villa  Harmose,  in  the  province  of  Tobasca,  for  the  purpose  of  prgpagat- 
ing  vaccination  in  the  district  of  Cuidad  Real  of  Chiapa,  and  on  to  Goate- 
nuhi,  making  a  circuit  of  four  hundred  leagues,  through  a  long  and  rough 
road,  comprising  Oaxaca  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  which  arrived 
■without  accident  at  Veracruz,  travel sed  not  only  the  viceroj'alty  of  New 
Spain,  but  also  fhc  interior  provinces  ;  whence  it  was  to  return  to  Mexico, 
which  \v«5  the  poiiK  of  reunion. 

This  precious  prescnative  against  the  ravages  of  llie  small-pox,  has 
already  been  extended  through  the  whole  of  North  America,  toihe  coasts 
of  Sonora  and  Sinsiloa,  and  even  to  the  Gentiles  and  Neophites  of  High 

Pimcria. 
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Pimeria.  In  each  capital  a  council  liai  been  inamoted,  cowpgwd  of  tlie 
foindpal  anthoriiiei,  and  the  aum  zeakms  membeis  of  die  ftcnky,  clian^. 
cd  with  the  presenwtion  of  Uiis  inpwduable  <pocific»  at  a  aacfed  dqKMit,  Sk 
^vrluch  they  are  acooantable  to  the  King  and  to  poattri^r* 

Thia  bone  acomplidied,  it  was  the  nextcare  of  the  DiPtctor  to  cany 
this  part  of  tt>e  expedition  from  America  ix>  ABia»  cvowned  with  the  «ost 
Imliiant  tucoess,  and,  with  it,  the  comfort  of  hnaaaity.  Some  difficulties 
tuning  been  surmovntedy  he  embarked  in  the  nort  of  Acapulco  for  die 
Philinpine  Idands ;  that  being  the  point  at  which,  if  attainable,  it  w«s  eri* 
•paalty  intended  chat  tiie  nodertalung  should  be  ttrminatied. 

The  bounty  of  Di^rme  Providence  having  vondiaafed  to  second  the  great 
-and  pioas  designs  of  £he  King,  Bahnis  happily  performed  die  Toynge  in 
little  more  than  two  months ;  carrying  with  him,  from  New  Spain,  twenty* 
six  children,  destined  to  be  vaccinal  in  succession  as  before  \  and,  as 
anany  of  them  were  infants,  they  were  committed  tothecnre  of  the  Matron 
tf>f  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  jLa  Corunna,  who,  in  this,  as  wdl  as  ^ 
&nner  voyages,  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  to  merit  approbation.  The 
expedition  having  arrived  at  the  Philiopines,  and  propantied  the  specific 
ka  the  islaods  subject  to  bis  Cadudic  Maies^,  Baunis,  having  concluded 
itis  phiknthropic  commission,  conccrtta  with  the  Captm  Ueneral  the 
-means  of  «xt«Bding  the  beneficence  of  the  King^  and  the  gloiy  49f  4iia 
4Higast  name,  to  the  lemotest  .confines  of  Asia. 

In  poiat  of  &ct,  tlie  cowjpox  has  been  disseminated  throogh  the  rast 
Archipelago  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  whose  Chiefs,  accustonaed  to  wage 
-perpetual  war  ^th  us,  have  laid  down  dieir  ann6,'admiring  the  generosity 
4>f  -an  enemy,  who  conferred  i^n  them  the  blessings  of  health  and  life,  at 
xhe  tine  when  they  were  labouring  under  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  small- 
pose,  llie  principal  persons  of  the  Portuguese  co&aies,  and  of  the  Chinese 
-coipitt,  manifested  themselv^es  no  less  beholden,  when  Balmis  reached  Ma- 
cao and  Canton ;  in  bodi  which  places  he  accomplished  die  introduction 
of  firt sh  virus,  in  all  its  acuvity,  by  the  means  already  related :  a  result, 
"which  the  English,  on  repeated  trials,  had  failed  to  procure,  in  the  va- 
jrious  occasions  when  they  brought  out  portions  of  matter  sn  the  ships  of 
their  East  India  Compauy,  which  lo9t  their  efficacy  on  the  passage,  and 
-stfrived  inert. 

After  having  propagated  the  vaccine  at  Canton,  as  far  as  possibility  and 
tbe  political  circumstances  of  the  empire  would  pennit,  and  having  confid- 
.«d  the  further  dissemination  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  the  English  Victory 
stL  the  above<4neotioncd  port,  Balmis  returned  to  Macao,  and  embarked  ia 
«  Portuguese  vessel  for  Lisbon;  where  he  arrived  on  the  x 5th  August, 
In  die  way  he  scooped  at  St  Helena,  in  which,  as  in  other  phioes,  by  dine 
of  exhortation  and  perseverance,  he  prevailed  upon  the  English  to  adopt 
the  ^istonishing  aoddote,  which  they  had  undervalued  lor  die  spaoe  of 
.more  than,  eight  years,  though  it  was  a  discovery  of  their  nation,  and 
though  it  was  sent  to  tfa^m  by  Jskner  himself. 

Of  that  branch  of  die  expedition  which  was  desdned  ibr  Bera,  it  is  as« 
ceitained  that  it  was  shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  River  de  h 
Mardalena ;  but  having  derived  immediate  succour  from  the  natives,  from 
the  Magistrates^adjacent,  and  from  the  Governor  of  Carthagena,  the  Sub- 
director,  the  three  members  of  the  faculty  who  accompanied  him,  andjdve 

children, 
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•childreOy  ureiesaT^,  with  the  fluid  in  good  preeervatioiiy  which  they  ex- 
tended in  that  port,  and  its  prorinccy  with  activity  and  luccess.  Thecce 
it  was  cavriLHi  to  the  isthmua  of  Panama ;  and  persons*  propetiy  provided 
with  all  necessaries*  undertook  the  long  and  painful  navigation  of  the  Rircr 
de  la  Magdalena:  separatingy  when  they  reached  the  interior*  to  discharge 
their  commission  in  the  tdwns  of  TeneiifFe»  Mampox,  Ocana,  Socorro^ 
San  Gill  y  Medcllin,  in  the  valley  of  Cucuta»  and  in  the  cities  of  Pamplooa* 

.  Giron»  1  unjay  VeleZy  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  until  they 

.met  at  Santa  Fe  :  leaving  everywhere  suitable  instructions  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  and*  in  the  more  considerable  towns,  iwulatioDS  ooft> 
formable  to  those  rules  which  the  Director  had  prescribed  tor  the  preser- 
vation of  the  vims  ;  which  the  Viceroy  affirms  to  have  been  coramonicat- 

.ed  loji/ty  thousand  persons,  without  one  unfayourable  result.  Towards  jht 
close  of  March,  1805,  they  prepared  to  continue  tlieir  journey  in  separate 
tracks,  for  the  purpose  of  eiteadtng  themselves,  with  greater  ^dhty  and 
promptitude,  over  the  renaaining  districts  of  the  Viceroyaky,  situated  \m 
the  road  of  Popayan,  Cueoca,  and  Quito,  as  far  as  Lioia.  In  the  Augoft 
folicwing  they  reached  Guayaquil. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  has  been,  not  merely  to  spread  the  vac- 
cine among  all  people,  whether  friends  or  enemies ;  among  Moors,  amoi^ 
Visayans,  and  among  Chinese ;  but  also  to  secure  to  posterity,  in  the  do- 
minions of  his  Majesty,  the  perpetuity  of  so  great  a  benefit,  paitly  by  means 
of  the  central  committees  that  have  been  eaubHshed,  as  weU  as  by  the 
discovery  which  Balmis  made  of  an  indigenous  matter  in  the  cows  of  the 
valley  or  Atlixco,  near  the  citv  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  in'  the  neigt- 
bourhood  of  that  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  where  the  adjutant  Anto. 
oio  Gutierrez  found  it ;  and  in  the  district  of  Calabozo,  in  the  province  of 
Caracas,  where  Don  Carlos  de  Pozo,  physician  of  the  residence,  found  it* 

A  multitude  of  observations,  which  will  be  published  without  delay,  re- 
specting the  developeroent  of  the  vaccine  in  various  climes,  and  respeaii^ 
its  efficacy,  not  merely  in  preventing  the  natural  small-pox,  but  in  cmiog 
simultaneously  other  morbid  affections  of  the  human  ^ame,  will  manifiest 
how  important  to  humanity  will  prove  the  consequences  of  an  expechtioiv 
which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

Though  the  object  of  this  undertaking  was  limited  to  the  eommamo> 
tion  of  the  vaccine  in  every  quarter ;  to  tlie  instruction  of  Professors,  and 

.  to  the  ^tablishment  of  regulations,  which  might  serve  to  render  it  perpe- 
tual,— nevertheless,  the  Director  has  omitted  no  means  of  rendering  Ik 
services  beneficial,  at  the  same  time,  to  agriculture  and  the  sciences.    He 

.bungs  witii  him  a  considerable  collection  of  exotic  plants*  He  has  caus- 
ed to  be  diawo  the  roost  valuable  subjects  in  natural  Instory.  He  ha*> 
amassed  mucli  important  information;  and,  among  other  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  n^t  the  least  consists  in  ha\ing  imported  a  valu- 
able asaemblegQ  of  trees  and  vegetables,  in  a  state  to  admit  of  piopagatioo. 
and  which,  being  cultivated  in  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  that  are  mor^ 

.congenial  to  their  growth,  will  render  this  expedition  as  memorable  id 
the  annals  ^f  agriculture,  as  in  U^ose  of  medicine  and  humanity*  It  \^ 
hoped  that  the  Subdirector  and  his  coadjutor^,  apjMinted  to  carry  these 
blessings  to  Peru,  will  shortly  return  by  way  of  Buenos  AyieS:  after  bat- 
ing accomplished  their  journey  tlirough  tfaat  viccToyaky,  the  viceroyaliar 
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of  lima,  and  the  districts  of  Qnli  and  Chairas ;  and  that  they  will  bring 
-with  them  such  collections  and  observations  as  they  have  been  able  to  ac* 
quire,  according  to  die  instructions  given  by  the  director,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  phikntrophic  commission  which  they  received  from  his  Ma« 
jesty,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race* 


Medical  Fees  in  nOO. 

In  a  book,  entitled  "  Levamen  Lifirml;  or,  Cordial  Comfort 
to  the  Sick  and  Diseased.  By  D,  Irish^  Practitioner  in  Physick 
and  Surgery.  8vo.  London,  1700,''  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  usual  fees  to  physicians  and  surgeons  at 
that  time,  are  thus  stated  : 

^*  To  a  graduate  in  physick,  his  due  is  about  ten  shillings,  tliough  he 
commonly  expects  or  demands  twenty.  Those  that  are  only  licensed  phy* 
sicians,  their  due  is  no  more  than  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  though 
they  commonly  demand  ten  shillings.  A  surgeon's  fee  is  twelve  pence 
A  nule,  be  his  Journey  far  or  near ;  ten  groats  to  set  a  bone  broke.or  out 
of  joint ;  and  tor  letung  of  blood  one  shUKng :  the  cutting  off  or  ampuu* 
tion  of  any  limb  is  five  pounds  \  but  there  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cuie." 

The  charges  of  some  apothecaries  about  the  same  period,  are 
recorded  in  a  polemical  pamphlet,  entitled  <«  An  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Rights  and  Privilcdges  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  of  the  Incorporation  of  Chirurgions  in  Edinburgn. 
Wherein  the  present  ill  state  of  the  Practice  of  Physick,  with  the 
Causes  thereof  is  consider'd,  and  some  Remedies  humbly  pro- 
posed. To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Overture  given  in  by  the  said  Chirurgions  to  the  Parliament, 
against  the  Physicians.     Veritas  odium  parit.    4to.     1707. " 

*•  That  the  conjunction  of  Chirurgery  and  Pharmacy  is  prejudicial  to 
the  Lieges,  and  implies  in  it  self  a  plain  inconsistency,  is  evident  to  any 
person  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consider,  that  thereby  their  lives  are 
greatly  endangered,  unless  the  same  person  could  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
for  how  Can  he  be  in  his  Shop  qua  apothecary,  overseeing  die  dispencing 
of  the  Physicians  Receipts  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  qua 
Chirurgion  in  the  remotest  part  in  the  Town,  or  perhaps  in  the  Country 
performing  Chirurgical  Operations  which  cannot  suffer  delay ;  Of  necessi- 
ty he  mast  either  neglect  the  one  or  the  other,  or  at  the  best  he  must  trust 
the  dispensing  his  Drugs  [the  Chirurgical  part  he  must  perform  himself] 
to  some  ignorant  or  roguish  Apprentice,  who  ordinarly  puts  in  Quids  for 
Qi4osy  as  his  Caprice  dtctats,  some  of  the  Masters  not  being  overstopk'd 
with  Drugs ;  And  thus  the  Patient  risques  his  Life,  and  the  Ph^'sician  his 
Reputation  ;  But  as  the  Lieges  are  evidently  prejudged  by  it,  so  they  have 
not  the  least  advantage,  they  paying  as  much  to  them  for  their  Drugs  as 
Apothecary,  amd  as  much  for  any  tiling  relating  to  Chirurgeryu  as  if  they 
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fnpioyed  a  ififfercnt  person  for  «ach,  sod  are  W9/Af  vmnt  serv'd  to  the 
lioot. 

<«  That  the  Conjunction  10  ooov^nient  to  tfacmtdvcf  I  do  not  <]QQ6tioo, 
their  ^a  being  tfaenebrdoubledy  and  the  mat  Eetaies  tome  of  them  havr 
made  in  a  short  tinM^*  <lo  plainly  «vtnce  k*  tor  being  pay«d  qmm  Apothecary 
and  qua  Chimrgton  (and  some  of  them  very  angry  if,  not  payed  qua  Doc* 
tor  too)  it  b  no  wonder  that  dieir  Ineomes  are  considerable. 

**  And  sure  the  Bait  must  be  sveett  that  could  tempt  some  of  the  simple 
Jifothecarkty  not  only  to  pay  a  considerable  Sfim  of  Money,  (scmie  of  them 
an  hundred  pound  tterlmg)  but  contrary  to  their  Oaths,  some  of  which  Sub- 
screed  with  their  Hapds  ii^  yet  extant*  tp  ^ter  Chirorgions :  Wheicby 
the  gseat  Gs^ios  they  hare  formerly  m^de  has  so  encreased  their  Nutcberi 
that  to  make  them  all  Uve,  thfire  must  be  a  strange  extortioning  of  the 
Lteges»  so  (hat  'tis  00  extraorcfinary  thing  to  charge  half  a  Crown  for 
a  mtrcurid  Bohu  not  worth  three  half  Pennies,  a  Crown  for  ane  £mmiti» 
not  worth  a  groat»  a  Crown  or  four  MiGt^t  for  a  Pint  of  JJecoitimt  of 
Sarjat  not  woith  abofe  Ten  pence,  Fourty  peooe,  or  Fonr  shfllings  tier* 
Sng  for  a  drop  weight  of  Jip/Mfi  Ponder  (and  that  to  be  repeated  oooe  ia 
two  Hours)  when  en  Ounce  was  to  be  sold  for  lees  than  sixteen  pence, 
which  encreases  the  price  of  it  to  three  pound  four  shillings  SieHmgy  thus 
in  an  Accompt  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  poand  Sc9tt  for  DetoHmm  of 
Saruh  three  pounds  iHn^htg  for  a  pint  of  Lomfert  bitter  TmOure  have  been 
chared  and  payed.  Twenty  pound  Heri.  for  a  course  of  Mtrtutj  that  oost 
not  Ten  thimngt^  Twdtrn  hundred  Msrh  for  a  Clap.  And  if  any  of 
of  these  Malten^  of  Fact  •be  contraverted  Chapter  and  Leaf  shall  be  dtod: 
This  is  no  ways  d^^paTd  to  be  it^iarged  upon  their  whole  Society,  there 
being  honest  just  conscientious  Men  amongtt  them,  but  that  sonie  tSkctus^ 
lOCtaeds  may  be  fidjeo  upon  to  hinder  such  Abuses  ifor  the  Future.  ^ 
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Quartetly  tUpoti  ofOtsiaies  Maitd  of  tie  PvStIC  DlSMlTSAJtr, 
(near  Careifnstregt )^  London^  from  iSth  fehvaty  to  31/f  Jf^ 

ACOTB  DfSft4iB). 


K6.0f 
Cues. 

Tcniana      ,,.•..  3 

Synocliia  s    # 14 

Typhus    .    ,     .    .    ^     .    .  4 

Febrts  post  fartoin  •     •     *    *  1 

Pcritooitis  pucrpcraimm      .    •  i 

Febris  iBfaHuuii j 

Ophcbalmia  «»••••  a 

Caurrhus io$ 

PneuihoDia    •    *     •     •      •  17 

Peripheumooia  fiotha     •    •     •  8 

Pertussis ^ 

Cynanche  toosillaris     •    •    •  6 

Ilepatiti9   ...<..•  i 


Enteritis    ..'.••• 
Dysenterui     •    •     *    •    •    •  t 
Rubeola    ....... 

Soarlaiioa     •     '    •    •      •     • 

Miliaria     .•«.<•. 
Urticaria   ••»•*•    4 
Erysipdas  ••••••• 

Rheumatismus   •••••! 

Arthritis  rheumatica     .     •    « 

Apopleitii 

Od6toulgia 

Dentitio  •    • 

AbOttu^    .•...<• 


Chronic  Diseases. 


Naof 
CaMi^ 
Cephalsa  •••»..•  li 
Hemicrania     .    .     *     •      •     i 

Vertigo 2 

Astbeaia 17 

J3yq)epsta 16 

Gastrodynia   ••••••  15 

Haemateroelts i 

Dolores  hepatici     •     •     •    •     i 

Jctems    .     • 1 

Enterodynia  • 7 

Colica 2 


pactodum      ....    3 

T«nia 2 

Ascarides     » 2 

CoDStipatio     ......    4 

Diarrhce^ 11 

xxscfnorrhois '  •    ^    •    •    •     •    5 

Marasmus 9 

Catarrhus  chroniqus    ...     68 

Asthma 2 

Dyspnoea .4 

Pleurodyne 2 

Hectica  adolescentium  .  •  •  i 
Hemoptysis  et  Phthisis  .  .22 
faljMUtto    .     .     ,.      ...     2 


Cues,, 
Chorea      *     •     .    .    .    •    . 
Epilepsia    ..,•.•• 

Hysteria 

MelaAchotta  •«•<•. 
Hypochondrfawte  .  .  >  • 
Amenorrhcea  «  .  •  *  « 
Chlorosis  •  •  •  t  «  A  « 
Menorrhagia  •«••••■ 
LeucOrrhoea    .•••••  i 

Cancer  uteri 

Nephralgia 

D^uria  calculosa    .... 

Hydrops 

Anasarca   • 

RhelimatismuS  dlfOnicus  •    »   2 
Nodosius  «.&.••* 
Paralysis    .    .     .    •    ^    .    . 

Scrofula 

Lichen • 

Scabies      .     • 

Porrigo 

impetigo    .     « 

Prurigo  •••.... 
Tmcrtrigo   •.•..«• 
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The  month  of  March  was  cold  and  cloudy ;  the  wiad  being  ge^ 
ncrally  from  the  north  and  north-east^  and  the  medium  tempc* 
rature  about  S7^  of  Fahrenheit.  Snow  feM  occasionally  in  snaall 
quantities ;  and  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  and  the  2d  of  April, 
the  fall  of  snow  was  v.ery  great.  FroiQ  that  time,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  May,  the  wind  was  variable ;  the  mean  tempers 
hire  about  51^,  with  little  rain.  On  the  3d,  4th,  and  Sdi^  and 
^gaiti  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  rains  were  heavy;  and  in  the  inter- 
vening period,  the  temperature  was  unusually,  hot  for  a  few  days, 
fhe  .thernjonjetcr  being  upwards  of  80*^. 

.  The  cold  weather  o£.  March  was  productive  of  a  numerous 
brood  of  catarrhal  afieaions,  nearly  one  half  of  thQse  in  the  prev 
ceding'  list  having  occurred  in  that  month.  The  comUnation  of 
eatarm  with  rheumatism  was  very  frequent,  so  that  the  number 
of  these  dtseasesr  was  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  list, 
as  the  most  urgent  of  the  two  is  only  mentioned.  Catarrhal  symp- 
toms were  also  frequently  united  with  those  of  dysentery.  The 
variable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  the  alternations  of  heat 
V^th  heavy  raii>s,  during  April  and  May^  continued  to  give  rise 
to  catarrh^  and  particularly  to  its  combination  with  disorders  of 
the  bowels. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  did  not  assume  a  very  acute  form ; 
and  generally  yielded  to  moderate  evacuants,  and  tfie  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people,  indeed,  in  this  me- 
tropolis, living  in  confined  atmospheres,  occupied  in  unwholesome 
employments,  and  subsisting  frequently  on  a  diet,  at  once  scanty 
and  afibrding  a  defective  nutriment,  rarely  .attain  a  highly  inflam- 
matory temperament.  Corpulency,  or  a  florid  compIexk>n,  is  sel- 
dom seen  among  those  who  apply,  when  sick,  to  a  dispensary. 
Hence  their  diseases  are  seldom  accompanied  by  a  high  phlogistic 
diathesis;  they  seldom  require  blood-letting,  and  will  not  bear  any 
considerable  evacuation  in  that  way :  and  hence,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  sufficiently  violent  to  demand  that  evacuation,  the  relief  is 
in  general,  speedy  and  complete,  and  the  repetition  of  the  remedy 
Is  very  seldom  necessary.  Occasbnally,  indeedi  (a^s  happened  in 
one  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  in  a  female^  which  was  attended 
%vith  a  most  acixte  pain  of  jthe  side»  and.  a  sliarp,  though  not 
strong,  pulse),  one  bloodletting,  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  ounces, 
Aot  oni^  subdues  the  inflammation,  but  prodiicee  a  great  generaJ 
depression  of  the  system.  The  only  exceptions  to  these  observa- 
tions, have  occurred  in  men  of  unusually  athletic  constitution, 
who  have  lately  come  from  the  country,  or  who  are  employed  in 
labour  which  requires  a  constant  muscular  exercise.  Even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  illness,  tlie  circumstances  which  attend  the  pa- 
tient, confined  air,  dirt,  noise,  bad  nursing,  &c.  liave  a  direct 
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tendencv  to  depress  the  system,  and  to  lower  thf«  type  of  the  di&» 
ease.  Accordingly,  in  fever,  we  have  frequeitcty  observed^  that 
cordiak  appeared^to  be  required,  and  were  administered  with  de- 
cided benefit,  at  a  period  of  the  disease,  and  under  appearances 
of  the  tongue,  &c.  which,  iiad  the  patient  been  in  a  more  favour^ 
able  situation,  as  in  a  ward  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  woold 
have  utterly  forbid  the  use  of  such  remedies;  .  We  have  oftni 
been  surprised  too,  after  having  seen  a  patient  in  the  low  mut» 
tering  delirium  of  fever,  in  his  own  habitation,  to  find  him  with 
clear  intellect,  and  invigorated  system,  after  he  had  passed  a  night 
m  the  House  of  Recovery,  although  no  medidne  whatever  had 
been  given.  The  absurdity  of  prescribing  for  the  name  of  a  dis«» 
ease,  without  a  minute  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
has  often  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  equally -obvious,  that  the 
situation  and  external  circumstances  bf  the  patient,  require  the 
consideration  of  the  practiticmer. 

The  twa  cases  under  the  head  of  Palpitatio,  were  organic  dta* 
eases  of  the  heart,  probably  enlargements  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
treatment  of  which,  the  directions  of  the  physician  canbe  mere-^ 
]y  negative.  The  patients  were  a  man  anid  woman,  bodv  about 
theageof  25«.  The  symptoms  were  a  constant  preteriialural 
frequency  and  force  of  the  motion  of  the  heart ;  (in  the  man, 
who  suffered  more  severely,  the  motion  was  so  strong,  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  by-standers,  by  the  shaking  of  his  coat,  and  the 
starting  of  his  neckcloth  at  e:|ch  contraction  of  the  heart),  occa- 
sional fits  of  severe  palpitation ;  a  sudden  acute  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  shooting  to  the  spine,  on  taking  exercise,  which 
compelled  the  patient  to  stop  \  a  burning  heat  about  the  prxcor- 
dia  i  an  occasional  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  integuments  of 
the  chest.  The  heart  felt  as  if  more  obtuse  and  broader  under 
the  hand  applied  to  the  side  ;  and,  in  the  man,  the  beating  was 
as  strong  and  distinct  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  under  the  pro- 
per ribs,  and  almost  as  strong  at  the  top  of  the  sternum.  In 
6ome  cases,  a  continued  use  oJF  digitalis,  by  diminishing  tlft  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  and  of  the  heart  in  particular,  has  contri^ 
buted  to  relieve  the  symptoms  materially  \  and  rest,  a  constant 
free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  avoiding  all  irritations,  conduce  to 
the  s^me  purpose.  But  iti  the  two  instances,  just  alluded  to,  no 
benefit  was  obtained  by  these  measures,  during  the  short  time  in 
which  they  were  employed* 

Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the 
mar,ked  success,  which  followed  the  applicarion  of  tepid,  or  near- 
ly cold  water,  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation. The  patient  was  a  very  delicate  woman,  22  years  of 
age,  in  the  third  w?ek  ^fter  delivery  of  her  first  cbild.    The  pain 
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tiihtt  abdomen  was  extremeW  acute,  and  the  tenderacs  ao  great, 
as  to  render  the  weight  of  the  oed-dothes  diatressing  %  pulse  aboTc 
I20f  sharp  and  hard^  but  amall ;  tongue  drjri  and  covered  with 
a  cream  colouied  fur ;  the  heat  of  the  integumeots  of  the  hcHj 
was  higher,  and  mote  pungent  to  the  hami,  than  in  the  moss 
tiok^t  scarlet  fe?  er  that  I  have  seen ;  the  bowels  rather  coalive ; 
leeches  wtre  not  to  be  procured ;  and  cupping  would  not  hare 
been  tolerabky    The  abdomen  was,  therefore,  repeatedly  9poo%* 
•d  with  water  lukewarm,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  efiect  of 
completely  remoring  the  paun,  uriiich  again  recurred,  less  Tiolent* 
ly,  and  was  repeatedly  removed  by  the  same  application^  and  be* 
came  gmdually  less  severe,  tmtil  she  was  altogether  free  from  it. 
About  the  sixu  day  of  the  disease,  when  the  pcritDneal  iniam- 
mation  was  gone,  a  troublesome  tenesmus,  with  slimr  stools, 
came  on  (  but  was  removed  by  two  doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 
The  only  medicine  which  she  took,  during  the  painful  state  of 
the  disease,  was  a  mixture  of  magnesia  vitriolata,  in  mint  water, 
as  a  laxative.    Satisfied  as  I  am,  that  a  diminution  of  the  preter* 
natural  tjemperature  in  external  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  gene* 
tal  fever,  is  the  most  eflRectual  mode  which  we  possess  of  aUevi- 
ating  bodb,  and  that  the  rules  of  Dr  Currie  are  founded  upon 
the  most  sound  inducticm  from  experience  ^  and  having  seca 
many  instances  of  its  efficacv,  widu>ut  one  untoward  vesultf  I  re* 
gret.duit  prejudices  should  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  pid>lic9  as 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  dificulty  to  introduce  so  beneficial  s 
practice.  T.  fijiTsaiajL. 

Lmdm^  Mag  Sl^. 
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j1  Letter  to  Baron  Jacobi  KloesTi  Envcgf  Extraordiruny  and  Mi-' 
niiter  PUntpatentiary  from  Ms  Prussian  Majesty  to  the  Cwtrt  of 
Great  Btitain^from  GiLBB&T  Blame,  F.R.SS.  London  and  Edin^ 
hurgh  :  Corresponding  Member  of  the  J.  A.  S.  of  St  Petersburgh  : 
and  Physician  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ^  respect'* 
ing  the  Nature  and  Prevention  tffthe  Telkrw  Fever. 

[The  ^estjon  respecting  die  infectious  nature  of  the  yellow  feyer  bemg  one 
A>f  great  importance  to  medical  science^  and  to  the  safetyi  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  and^  as  a  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  amon|^ 
-the  best  informed  of  the  medical  profession^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^  as  m 
evident  from  the  essahr  of  Dr  Miuer»  inserted  in  our  last  number*  we  deem  it 
puAuty  to  give  the  fullest  scope  and  publicity  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject* 
through  the  channel  of  this  JoumaL  We  have,  therefore!  procured  a  copy  of 
a  prize  quesdoh  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Prussia^  which»  in  common 
with  other  States  on  the  Cotttinent»  became  grsatly  alanned  at  the  progress  of 
this  new  and  formidable  epidemic*  and  also  an  answer  to  it  from  Dr  filane;  and 
we  shall  thankfully  receive  any  other  answers  that  may  have  been  given  to  this 
i|nestion,  or  any  further  information  on  this  subject*  m  whatever  shape.] 

Sir, 

I  HAT£  had  the  honour  of  receiTing  your  Excellency's  note, 
together  with  the  papers  containing  the  benevolent  and  patriotic 
proposal  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  for  obtaining  information  re- 

B.  b  specting 
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apccting  the  Nature  atid  Prevention  of  the  Yellow  Fever  •  j  an^ 
I  am  much  flattered  by  the  widi  tou  expressj  that  I  would  un- 
dertake the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

My  various  duties  and  occupations  will  not  allow  me  to  drav 
up  an  answer  agreeable  to  dieibrm  prescribed  \  but  as  the  dis- 
ease in  question  is  one  which  has  come  largely  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  which  I  have  been  led  particularly  to  studv  and 
investigate,  in  the  course  of  my  public  duty  at  home  and  aoroad, 
t  shall  do  my  utmost  to  answer  the  proposed  questions,  by  such 
remarks  as  are  calculated  to  afford  satisfaction ;  and  I  lu)pe  to 
remove  the  anxiety  of  the  Prussian  Government,  respecting  the 
danger  to  the  public  health  frooi  tUs  epidemic. 

In  this  view,  it  is  essential  to  remark,  that  this  destructive  fever 
has  never  been  known  to  appear,  except  either  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, or  in  those  seasons,  in  the  more  temperate  climates,  in 
which  the  atmospheric  heat  has  for  some  length  of  time  hcea 
equal  to  the  tropical  heat,  that  is,  at  or  above  80^  of  Fahrenhdt's, 
or  21^  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  This  is  a  fact  incootrovcrti- 
bly  established  by  observation ;  for  there  is  no  instance,  either  m 
North  America  or  Europe,  of  the  yellow  fever  appearing,  except 
at  these  degrees  of  heat,  nor  of  its  surviving  after  the  atmosphere 
had  fallen  to  a  lower  degree  of  temperature.  This  is  less  to  be 
wondered  at  in  North  America,  where  the  winters  are  extremely 
^vei^ei^-  but  it  holds  equally  true  at  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  and 
.other  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  winters  are  warm,  and  where  this 
disease  spontaneously  disappeared,  in  degrees  of  heat  equal  to  the 
usual  summer  heats  m  the  north  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  desirous  of  commmticating  to  the 
Government  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  remove  any  groundless  fears, 
with  regard  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  states  of  his 
]M[ajescy  from  this  infectious  disorder.  It  b  an  observation  which 
seems  improbable  h  priori,  and  can  only  command  belief  bom 
tbs  truth  of  it  being  established  by  a  rigid  induction  of  facts*  k 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  small-pox,  and  other  specific  rm- 
tagirns,  but  is  very  analogous  to  the  plague ;  for  it  is  perftttly 
ascertained,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  latter  epidemic  is  confin- 
ed to  a  particular  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  both  in  xegasd  to 
climate  and  ^ason.  We  know  historicstUy,  that  it  has  never 
J^revail^d  in  England  but  in  one  and  the  same  sea9«?n  of  the  vcar» 
and  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared",  at  least  as  an  epidemic,  si 
the  winter  has  come  on.  A  high  degree  of  heat  is  equally  inimical 
to  it ;  for  it  has  never  been  known  within  the  tropics,  and  it  dis- 
appears or  declines  in  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  tropical  heats  come 

GU 
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on  at  Midsummer*.  There  are  certain  epidemics,  therefore^ 
'wiiich  have  their  specific  and  respective  ranges  of  beat,  on  either 
side  of  lArhich  they  cannot  exist 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  limits  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  ihever*  It  has  never  been  known  to  prevail,  but 
-where  the  effluvia  of  the  living  human  body  existed  in  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration.  The  British  armaments  sent  to  the 
'West  Indies,  have  always  suffered  most,  when  there  was  the 
greatest  number  on  any  one  spot,  by  which  I  mean,  that  the 
sickness  and  mortality  were  in  this  case  beyond  the  simple  pro^ 
portion  of  the  number  6f  troops.  1  have  remarked,  in  my  work 
on  the  diseases  of  seamen,  that  this  epidemic  was  most  apt  to 
appear  in  the  crews  of  crowded  ships,  bringing  febrile  infection 
from  England  or  America ;  and  that  it  was  more  frequently  pre-* 
valent  in  ships  of  the  line,  especially  if  not  clean  or  well-aired, 
Than  in  frigates  or  other  smaller  vessels.  The  name  given  it  by 
SauvageS  and  Cullen,  of  T^hus  itterodes^  seems  therefore  trery 
proper. 

There  is  anothet  tery  stf iking  fact  in  proof  of  this  obserf  a- 
tion.  It  has  never  been  known  to  spread  into  the  country,  among 
trillages  and  single  houses.  As  all  the  towns  in  the  colonies  are 
sea-ports,  and  as  thi^  disease  prevails  chiefly  among  men  recently 
aome  from  sea,  it  is  called  by  the  French  Fiewt  de  Mateloi^  at 
-^ell  as  Maiidie  de  Siam*  I  met  with  an  eminent  practitioner 
&om  the  inland  part  of  St  Christofiher's,  who  had  never  seen 
this  fever  till  he  came  to  St  EustatiuS)  while  our  fleet  lay  tliere 
in  1781.  it  is  remarked,  by  Dr  Linings  of  ^ottth  Carolina^  that 
though  persons  from  the  country  occasionally  caught  it  in  the 
town,  and  carried  it  to  their  homes,  where  they  were  confined 
With  it,  yet  they  neVer  communicated  it  to  their  families  or 
neighbours f.  The  same,  remark  has  been  made,  when  it  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns  of  North 
America.    In  1800^^  it  was  confined  to  Cadis,  Seville,  Xercs^ 

B  b  2  and 


*  Th«  Christian;  inhabitants  come  out  of  their  confinement  on  that  day,  with 
tinpunity.  Their  confidence  b  not  founded  on  the  observation  of  this  as  a  na- 
tux^  fact,  bnt  on  the  superstitious  belief  that,  on  St  John's  day,  (the  tMYi  of 
June]^  tn  angel  is  seUt  by  8t  John,  who  commands  the  pestilence  to  ccase^ 
by  vutue  of  dropping  something  into  the  Nile.  I  met  with  this  in  a  work  of 
htc  Antis'sy  bi  MS.  which  1  undersund  has  since  been  published. 

f  Something  analogous  to  thk  has  been  observeil  m  the  jail-fever.  When  so 
many  of  the  judges,  jury,  Hid  auditory,  were  aazed  with  this  fever,  caught  at 
the  sessions  ^  the  Did  Bailey,  in  the  year  17J0,  thfey  did  not  communicate  it  to 
their  famtties  and  attendants. 

X  See  the  Oacette  of  Baro^ona^  quolid  ift  thie  Anqwif  o£  MtAcio«  of  £dm« 
burgh,  YdUL  liistr.  8. 
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and  other  towns  m  Andalusia.  It  bears  some  resemblance,  ki 
diis  respect,  to  the  plague,  the  infection  of  which  has  a  great 
predeliction  to  the  crowded  and  ilUaired  parts  of  a  town,  on  its 
first  breaking  out  \  but,  in  its  after  progress,  it  spares  no  quarter 
of  the  town,  nor  even  the  smallest  villages,  in  the  career  of  its 
devastation  *• 

The  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  being  limited  by  a  deter* 
mined  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  also  by  a  certain  degree  of 
purity  of  air,  many  people  of  the  best  understandings,  whe  either 
did  not  know,  or  had  not  maturely  considered,  the  whole  facts, 
have  contended,  that  it  is  not  of  an  infectious  nature.  The 
doubts  respecting  this  are  founded  on  arguments  similar  to  wh2t 
have  been  employed  in  support  of  the  paradoxical  opinion  enter* 
tained  by  some  authorsf ,  even  of  our  own  times,  that  the  plague 
itself  is  not  infectious.  The  infection  of  both  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  or  the  eggs  of  animals,  which 
require  a  nice  concurrence  of  certain  degrees  of  heat,  moisture, 
rest,  nutriment,  &c.  to  animate  them.  Infectious  matter  has,  by 
a  very  appropriate  metaphor,  been  termed  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  .by  a  similar  propriety  of  expression,  it  has  been  said, 
that  a  certain  nidus  is  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  The  nidus  in 
plague  is  a  certain  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  which  is  a  requi- 
site sine  qua  non ;  and  a  certain  concentration  and  corruption  of 
animal  effluvia^  which  is  not  so  indispensable,  but  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  catching  and  propagation  of  itf .  The  nidus  of  the 
yellow  fever  is  also  a  given  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  a  cer- 
tain concentration  and  corruption  of  animal  effluvia^  both  equally 
indispensable.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various 
proofs,  derived  from  my  own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of 
others,  in  proof  of  tlie  infectious  nature  of  yellow  fever,  I  shall 

'  content 

_  I  — ^  -     —  — - — ■ —  , 

*  The  great  diversity  in  the  operation  of  different  ^>ecie8  of  infection,  might 
luve  been  farther  illustrated  by  the  scarlet  fever.  This  malignant  disorder  can 
almost  always  be  traced  to  crowded  schools  and  boarding*hou$es  for  the  youth  of 
either  sex,  but  the  drcumatance  most  peculiar  to  it  is,  that  under  the  age  of  pu* 
berty,  very  few  who  are  exposed  to  it  escape  it,  while  very  few  adults  are  sus- 
ceptible of  it. 

+  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  the  late  Dr  StoU,  of  Vienna. 

X  There  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  pbgue  of  London,  u 
which  it  is  observed,  that  k  did  not  break  out  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  where  it  was  imported,  but  m  St  Giles  in  the  Fields 
where  the  greatest  filth  and  crowding  prevailed.  And  Lord  Clarendon  observes 
in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  that  when  he  returned  with  the  kias  and  court 
to  London,  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  he  missed  very  few  of  the  better 
•ort  of  people,  the  mortality  having  fallen  chiefly  on  the  indigent.  From  die 
immense  increase  of  commerce,  London  must  have  been  more  exposed  to  inv 
farted  infection  since  the  last  pfatgue,  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  it  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the  great  fire  of  1€«6,  and  the  gretf 
improvements  in  deanliacsi  and  ventilatioa. 
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<:ontent  myself  with  citing  one,  taken  from  my  letter  to  Mr  King» 
S^inister  of  the  States  of  America  to  this  Court,  who  applied  to 
nae,  on  this  subject,  in  the  year  1798.  On  the  16th  of  May 
1  795,  the  Thetis  and  Hussar  frigates  captured  two  French  armed 
.ships  from  Guadaloupe,  on  the  coast  of  America.  One  of  these 
•had  on  board  some  men  ill  of  the  yellow  fever ;  ^d,  out  of 
fourteen  hands,  sent  from  the  Hussar  to  navigate  and  take  czvt 
of  her,  nine  died  of  this  fever  before  she  reached  Halifax,  on  the 
SSth  of  the  same  month,  and  the  five  survivors  were  sent  to  the 
iiospital,  sick  of  the  same  distemper.  Part  of  the  prisoners  were 
«ent  on  board  of  the  Hussar ;  and,  though  care  was  taken  to 
select  those  seeminglv  in  perfect  health,  the  disease  spread  rapids 
iy  in  that  ship,  so  tnat  near  one  third  of  the  whole  crew  was 
snore  or  less  affected  by  it. 

It  is  now,  therefore,  manifest,  that  different  species  of  infec* 
«ion  zrt  regulated  by  different  laws.  The  smaU-pox  propagatey 
itself  m  all  seasons,  climates,  and  situations.  The  plague  cannot 
^xert  its  virulence,  but  under  a  range  of  heat  above  the  60th,  and 
J>elow  the  80th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  yellow 
fever  never  spreads  but  under  still  higher  degrees  of  heat,  and  ia 
situations  where  the  air  is  contaminated  with  human  ^uvia:  and 
the  practical  inference  is,  that  there  is  no  hazard  of  its  becoming 
epidemic  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  malady,  the  first  mention  I  find 
made  of  it  is  by  Pere  Labat,  who  resided  in  Martinique  in  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  where  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mala  die 
de  Siam*  He  represents  it  as  very  fatal  to  Europeans,  particular^ 
ly  such  as  were  new  cpmers,  which  has  been  the  case  ever  since* 
It  appears,  from  the  accounts  we  have,  that  it  was  not  very  pre- 
valent in  that  part  of  the  world  till  about  the  year  1729  or  1730. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  epidejnic  in  Carthagena  in  South 
America,^  where  it  received  the  name  of  Vomito  Prietoy  or  Black 
Vomit,  this  being  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  symptoms.  The 
authors  *  who  record  this^  say,  that  though  tliere  had  been  vio- 
lent and  fatal  fevers  before  that  time,  they  were  quite  different 
from  this.  Dr  Warren,  who  practi|ed  in  Barbadoes,  and  wrot^ 
on  this  disease,  snys  that  it  first  appeared  in  that  island  about 
this  time,  or  a  very  few  years  before.  The  first  notice  we  have 
of  its  appearance  in  North  America,  >yas  at  Cli^rlestown  in  South 
Carolina  in  1732,  where  it  again  appeared  in  1739,  1745,  and 
1748.  It  was  first  known  in  Philadelphia  in  1762,  and  did  not 
again  appear  there  till  1792,  when  great  numbers  of  the  French 

B  b  3  emigrants 

-   - 
f*  &^  Prevoct's  Collection  oi*  Voyages,  VoL  XIII.    Besides  this  anonymous 
author,  we  have  the  authority  of  Clavigero,  a  very  accurate  ^panisli  bistowi 
^vho  coincides  exactly  ia  the  eaine  account. 
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emigrants  took  refuge  here.  It  has  since  been  no  less  dian  tkm 
times  epidemic  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  New  Toii(  and  other 
towns  of  North  America,  but  never  except  in  the  hottest  sease& 
of  the  year,  for  it  never  failed  to  disappear  in  the  winter.  It 
would  appear  that  this  contagion  is  rendered  active  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another,  bf  its  importation  concurring  with  cenais 
casual  circumstances,  such  as  the  extraordinary  heats  of  pirtieo* 
]zr  years,  and  the  greater  degree  of  crowdbg  and  filth  ait  certak 
times,  and  at  certain  places.  When  it  appeared  in  1804,  at  Gib- 
raltar, the  autumnal  hears  were  greater  than  they  had  been  known 
or  remembered  *.  The  same  was  observed  in  England  in  tiw 
month  of  September  of  that  yearf. 

This  leads  us  to  inqiure  into  its  introduction  and  progress  is 
Europe. 

It  first  shewed  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  Cadiz,  is 
1764.  It  did  not  appear  there  again  till  1800.  A  vessel  fiom 
the  West  Indies  arrived  there  in  August  of  that  year,  on  board 
bf  which  some  persons  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  past* 
age ;  and  after  her  arrival,  die  whole  crew,  passengers,  and  piloti 
v/ere  put  on  shore,  and  died  of  it ;  and  the  contagion  whki 
spread,  with  such  desolating  effects,  over  this  and  some  odier 
neighbouring  towns,  was  traced  to  this  source. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  it  appeared,  was  at  Malaga,  in  tlif 
year  1809.  I  was  informed  by  Mr  Larrea,  then  ConsiS-general 
of  Spain,  who,  being  nearly  related  to  die  Governor  of  Mahga, 

Possessed  the  most  accurate  information,  that  it  was  brought  there 
y  a  French  ship  from  the  West  Indies.  Upon  her  arrival  at 
that  port,  all  intercourse  was  interdicted  \  but,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madnd,  orders  were 
sent  to  permit  persons  and  goods  to  be  landed.  After  disappear- 
ing here  in  the  winter,  it  reappeared  the  summer  following,  whicli 
13  the  only  instance  I  hive  met  with,  on  record*  of  its  prevuling 
two  years  consecutively  in  a  temperate  climate. 

It  was  in  the  year  1804  that  it  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  the  in- 

fcctfofl 

-  '         i  ;"' 

'  *  It  U  a  qnestkm  of  tome  difficulty  to  detcmine,  from  what  cause  it  antes 
tHat  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  much  more  sulject  to  malignant  feveni 
than  countries  apparently  in  the  same  situation,  in  point  of  heat,  moisture^  &c. 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  gfobe.  Is  it»  that,  from  its  greater  prcudniity  [• 
Europe,  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  importation  of  what  b  called  the  typhous,  jail* 
or  chip,  fever  infections,  for  we  have  seen  that  these  fevers  are  in  proportioo  to 
the  recent  arrivals  from  Europe  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  contaminated  e/fiatviat  po^ 
rated  in  the  middle  passage,  by  the  importation  of  negroes,  has  kept  up  a  itock 
of  the  like  infection  ?  If  so,  an  advantage  will  arise  mnn  the  abcwon  d^ 
trade,  which  has  not  before  been  adverted  to. 

f  Dvririg  a  great  part  of  thb  month,  the  thermometer  was  in  Tjn^xoi  ^ 
high  as  it  commonly  is  in  the  greatest  heats  of  Jul^« 
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£ecrion  belijg  no  doubt  derived  from  Malaga.  It  ako  spread  thif 
year  to  several  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  borders 
'of  Valentia^  and  on  the  ocean,  as  far  as  St  Lucar  *•  These  facu 
afford  at  once  proofs  of  its  contagious  nature,  and  of  the  influence 
of  that  contagion  being  limited  by  climate  and  season.  The  identity 
of  the  disorder  has  been  ascertained  at  Cadiz,  by  the  description 
of  it  in  the  gazette  of  Madrid  i  and  at  Malaga,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr  Arejula,  commissioned  bv  the  Spanish  government  to 
investigate  it  i  and  at  Gibraltar,  by  the  accounts  sent  from  thence 
by  the  medical  attendants  of  the  army  f.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, as  a  matter,  both  of  importance  and  curiosity,  tl^at  those 
individuals  of  the  garrison  who  bad  passed  through  the  disease  in 
the  West  Indies,  were  not  affected  by  it  at  Gibraltar.  The  most 
distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  are,  a  yellowness  of 
the  skin»  the  vomiting  of  a  dark  coloured  fluid,  its  generally 
proving  fatal  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  9nd  marks  a£ 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  upon  inspection  after  death. 

This  epidemic  has  proved  more  general  and  mortal  in  those 
towns  of  North  America  and  Europe  which  ha¥e  been  affected 
bj  it,  than  it  has  commonly  been  observed  lo  be  in  the  West 
Indies  J  and  this  may  be  used  as  an  argument  against  its  identity^ 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  popula*- 
tion  of  the  West  Indies  consists  either  of  blacks  and  people  of 
colour,  who  are  but  little  susceptible  of  it,  or  of  white  people 
who  have  been  inured  to  the  climate  %  whereas  the  whole  people 
of  North  America  and  Europe,  their  constitutions  having  been 
habituated  to  the  cold  or  temperate  weather  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  year,  are  in  the  situation  of  those  new  comers  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  are  so  peculiarly  susceptible  of  it; 

It  has  been  alleged,  by  some  authors,  that  the  yellow  fever  is 
j>roduced  by  the  same  marshy  and  putrid  exhalations  which  pro- 
jduce  the  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  ai\J  that  it  is  only  4 
Tariety  of  the  latter.  But  the  remitting  fevers  difler  from  it  in 
tfome  essential  symptonut ;  ^d  the  yellow  fever  has  been  known 
to  arise,  both  in  ships  and  on  shore,  ivhere  men  were  not  expos- 
ed to  any  corrupted  exfia^tions  of  the  soil,  nor  to  pernicious 
yapours  of  any  kind,  except  such  as  proceed  from  the  contami- 
nated effluvia  of  the  living  human  body. 

In  short,  all  the  diiBculties  respecting  the  contagious  nature  of 
this  disorder  are  got  over,  by  considering  that  the  poision  by  which 

Bb4  •  it 

» 

*  Since  this  letter  was  written,  tt  has  been  ascertained,  that  it  appeared  at  the 
#ame  time,  and  with  all  its  characteristic  symptonu,  at  Leghorn. 

t  The  idendry  of  it  at  Leghorn  is  fiiUy  proved,  by  the  description  of  I^ 
p^diqnL    See  Medical  and  Surdcal  Joiunal  ol  Edinbur^h^Jaauanr  1S06. 
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it  if  propagated^  in  common  with  othef  »pecies  of  infectious  mmt* 
tf  r,  takes  effect  in  consequence  of  a  delicate  and  casual  concunrence 
of  incidents,  compounded  of  internal  predisposition,  and  external 
circumstances,  and  if  this  were  not  the  case,  every  infecttons  dis- 
order would  spread  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  the  more  ma- 
lignant  epidemics  would  extinguish  the^human  race. 

From  the  facts  which  we  are  in  possession  of,  we  have  infer- 
red, that  the  north  of  Europe  is  not  susceptible  of  this  disordec 
But  with  regard  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  North  Americay 
rigid  precautionary  measures  are  adviseable,  respecting  the  peF- 
sons  and  clothes  of  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  afiected  by  it. 
I  restrict  the  precautions  to  persons  and  clothes,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  merchandise.  Though 
it  has  prevailed  in  the  West  Inaies  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
though  there  has  been  a  frequent  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  trade,  between  these  islands  and  North  America,  we  have 
seen  that,  for  thirty  years  together,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns 
of  that  continent,  have  been  exempt  from  it.  Dr  Lind,  in  hb 
work  on  the  diseases  of  hot  climates,  mentions,  on  the  authority  of 
a  witness,  and  a  sufferer  who  survived  the  fever,  that  it  was  earn* 
ed  to  Philadelphia  by  the  clothes  of  a  native  of  that  place,  which 
had  been  returned  to  his  family,  after  he  had  died  of  this  fever 
at  Barbadoes }  and  we  have  seen  how  it  was  carried  thither  thirty 
years  afterwards,  by  French  emigrants.  The  importation  of  it  to 
Cadiz,  in  1800,  was  also  traced  to  the  persons  of  individuals,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  consi- 
derations, how  expedient  it  must  be  to  establish  a  rigorous  qua- 
rantine in  those  parts  where  the  climate  is  susceptible  of  it,  with 
regard  to  vessels  arriving  from  countries  where  this  disease  pre- 
vails. This  quarantine,  however,  need  not  extend  to  merchan- 
dize, but  only  to  personal  intercourse,  the  bringing  on  shore  foul 
linen,  or  other  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been  worn  by  in- 
fected persons.  Another  preventive  means,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, consists  in  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  of  towns,  particularly  by  the  universal  introduction  of 
common  sewers. 

A  large  field  is  open  for  speculation,  with  regard  (o  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  contagion.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  mat- 
ter 'of  curious  inquiry,  to  ascertain  upon  what  principle  the  sus- 
ceptibility depending  on  atmospheric  heat,  and  upon  foul  air,  is 
founded,  whether  •these  act  by  s<Hne  influence  on  the  functioDS 
of  life,  whereby  the  body  is  rendered  sensible  to  the  impressions 
of  the  morbid  virus,  or  whether  they  act  merely  as  vehicles  for  faci- 
litating the  transmission  of  it.  I  have  declined  all  such  matters  of 
speculative  curiosity,  and  have  confined  myself  to  a  dry  induction 

of 
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of  factS)  such  aa  is  practically  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  society. 
And  though  a  formal  answer  has  not  been  given  to  the  variou$ 
questions  stated  in  the  conspectus  of  the  Supreme  College^  enough, 
I  apprehend,  has  been  ascertained  for  all  practic^  puiposes.  It 
19  not  my  object  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize  * 
'which  his  Majesty'^  munificence  and  benevolence  has  held  out, 
but  to  do  my  utmost,  in  afibrding  the  most  speedy  and  satisfactory 
information  on  the  subject  in  question.  I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
your  Excellency's  most  faithful,  &Ct 

Gilbert  BtAME. 
JLondm^  28M  September  1805. 


APPENDIX. 

Conspectus  guaestiomst  a  CoUegio  supremo  me^co  BeroTineHsU  motium  contM" 

glifebris  sic  diciaejlavae  spectantis,  prefositae* 

Febrem  flavam  illis  jure  adnumerari  inorbis»  (^uibus  peculiare  est  ab 
aegrts  ad  saoos  ope  coougii  traDsferri,  experieotia  sat  superqae  edocti 
fttimas* 

Patet  inde»  contagiosum  virus  huic  morbo  proprtum  existere,  quod  tx 
illo  gignitur  et  causam  propagationis  illius  continet. 

Quo  vero  modo  cootagium  proscmioetur  Bobis  attamen  hactenus  ooa 
satis  innotttit,  sed  ita  latet,  ut  in  dubio  haeVeamus ;  an  aegrorum  cqnuc- 
tus  solus  cootagionem  febris  flavae  producat  ^  vel  an  virus  per  atmosphe<r 
ram  transferatur  et  tali  raodo  saoos  contaniinare  valeat.?  vel  taodein  :  aa 
miasma  febris  flavae,  pestis  miasmatis  ad  tDstar,  corporibus  omnigenis  ad* 
haereat  et  illos  tu  infictat,  ut  eorum  contrectatio  ad  producendum  mor* 
bun>  istum  contagiosum»  sufHciat  ? 

Ultimum  hocce  problema  solvere  et  dubiam  dliScuItatem  evideoter 
CQodarCi  ideo  maximi  e^t  momently  qpia  cautelarum  ad  averteodam  coii- 
tagionem  et  compedum  commercio  imponendarum  selectusy  praecipue  ab 
hac  peadet  explicatioDe. 

riactenus  10  enucleanda  hac  (juaestione,  medici  attentionem  ac  soler* 
tiam  ooa  sufficienter  adhibuisse  videntur,  et  hinc  potcntissimus  Borusso* 
rum  rex  coosultum  duxit,  CoUegio  medico  supremo  Berolioensi  injun- 
geie»  ut  viris  arte  peritiSf  quibus  oon  defuit  occasio  epidemiam  febris  f!a« 
vae  observandi  ac  e  propiaquo  contemplandi,  praemiuiq  of!brret  ac  pro- 
pooeret  circa  haoc  adhuc  dubiam  materiaro ;  quo  ad  perscrutandas  et 
illustraodas  quaestiones  propositas  adducerentur,  ita  ut  iliorum  labore«  re- 
petitisque  erperimeatis  ac  tactorum  scdula  iorestigatione  dqbia  hac  de  re; 
in  futurum  prorsus  evanescant. 

Hoc  jussuy  supremnm  Collegium  medicum  Borussicum,  artis  peritcs 
quibus  hac  de  re  observationcs  instituere  et  experimeota  facere  Hcuity  ut 
huip  labori  operam  navent,  rogat  ac  invitat. 


*  Dr  Blane^  having 'declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  prize,  his  Prussiait 
Majetty  presented  him  with  a  ^old  coronation  medal;  accompanied  with  a  lettes 
of  acknowledgment  and  comphrocati 
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Dammrpt  Acta  mtDime  dobia  et  cnerimeutt  fide  digna,  qoibas  eoo« 
clttdere  liceat,  maitnia  febris  w  dicue  flavae,  corporibus  exanimis  et  sub- 
stantiis  omnigenis  iu  iDbacrere  posse^  at  to  contagium  bomioibus  com- 
ipunicari  possit»  qui  conuctoi  vt\  contrecutioni  eorum  sete  expooa«t  ? 
Fotcstoe  ergo  eo  e fficx  nt  cocti^iam  febrts  istias  hac  via  ad  regiooes 
loDginqaas  transferatur  et  cxkiaaum  ibi  prodacat  morbam  ? 

11. 

8i  hie  propagatiofiSs  ac  coatagii  modus  admittttar ;  qnaericor :  qvae* 
nam  siat  tcI  facta  vt\  experimenta  quibut  haec  opinio  Teroatnitlis  aut  cer. 
ta  reddatur  i  In  casa  vero  opposito,  oj>iDio  coatraria  ratiooibus  ac  &ctia 
itidem  confirmanda  ent. 

III. 

Licetne  Qt  rem  Terosimilemy  immo  fidt  dignam  admittere^  tcI  absque 
dubto  coniirmarey  quod  virus  quo  febris  flava  proseminatar  prodoctan  ac 
progeoeratio  ipsius  roorbi  sit  ?  Inhaeretoe  hoc  maisma  pecoliaritcr  ooi 
^el  aiteri  excreto  aotmali  et  coinam  I 

IV. 

Pateto^  adeo  natura  et  cherojca  mixtio  hujos  miasmatis,  sic  nt  ex  ha^ 
BOtioBe  aattdotum  qualecunquct  vel  agens  chemicum  ad  subigendain  vcl 
•xtingu^ndum  virus  non  impar  ioootetcat  ?  Danturne  alia  prophylaclica 
remedia  contra  banc  infectionem  ?  Quaenam  sunt  ilia  ?  suntae  ia  eorum 
aumero  quaedam,  quorum  virtus  emcax  manifesu  ac  comprobata  sh  \ 
qoanam  utendum  est  methodo  ut  illorum  ope  substaotiae  cooumioatae  et 
inquinatae  hoc  miasmate  plenarie  et  ita  liberentur,  ot  contagionem  porro 
inferre  et  morbi  exitiosi  semina  propagare  noo  amplios  valeant  i 

y. 

Licetne  temporis  spatium  sutuere,  ultra  quod,  virus  hocce  vntnteiB 
suam  contagiosam  et  proprietates  suas  nocivas,  exserere  neqoeat  ?  Ds- 
furne  praefinitum  tempus,  quo  elapso,  substantiae  inquinatae  ad  propagao- 
dum  morbum  non  amplius  idoneae  sun)  et  quo  praeterito  cootagiom,  ut 
penitQs  extinctam  faaberi  possit  ? 

VI. 

Licetne  discrimeo  inter  corpora  ad  suscipiendum  virus  apta  stabilire  et 
inter  ilia  diSerentiam  admittere  prout  majorem  vel  minorem  proclivitatem 
exserunt  ad  suscipiendum  aut  ad  conservandum  aut  in  siou  suo  foveodum 
|ioc  miasma  ?  Exsraotne  corpora  facultate  miasma  hocce  suscipiendi  om* 
nino  expertiai  dum  alia  huic  exitiosae  impraegnatiom  facillime  subjictoo- 
tor  et  quaenam  sunt  utraque  ? 

(Hie  tabula  praecipuarura  mercium  subjungenda  foret,  in  qua  xespectu 
iujus  quaestioats,  hae  nerces  in  diversas  classes  distribuendae  cssenu) 

VII. 

Quaeritur  porro :  an  morbus,  qui  sub  nomine  febris  fiavae  in  America 
septentriooali  et  ad  littora  maritima  Hispaniae  nee  non  Ligorni  graaptus 
est,  unus  idemque  ubicunque  fuerit  morbus  ?  an  vero  pro  regionoxn*di- 
versiute*  discrimen  qualecunque  quoad  ortumi  decursuro  et  symptonia- 
ta  morbiy  dadem  quam  sparsit  et  contagioois  progressusi  statuere  tteeat  I 
Mc  quibusaam  argumeatia  stabilirt  bacc  opinio  potest  i 

VIIL 
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VIIL 
Estne  deoique  febrit  flava  morbus  endemicas  Uttorts  ?  aut  Ilcaitue  tl- 
lum  proctil  ab  oris  maritimis  observare  i  videturne  haec  difttaotia  a  mare 
io  morbt  decursu  ejusque  propagatiooe  aJiquid  immuusie  I 
Potenttssimi  Borussorum  regis  jussu  praemium 

Ducentorum  ducatonim  aureorum 
11  ii  pollicemiir,  qai  qoaestiooibas  propositit  apprime  respondebit*  dubta  il« 
lustrabitt  ac  ezperimenta  sua  factis  indubitatis  fuicirc  conatus  erit* 
Ad  victorem  propius  accedemi 

Ceoium  ducati  aurei 
praemio  erunt, 

CommentauoDea  latiao,  galKco,  vd  germaqico  idiomate  dbaocte  coq- 
scripue  et  sequente  ioscriptiooe  municae  : 

(Au  College  sup^rieur  de  m^ecine  et  de  santc  de  sa  Majestc  le  Roi 
de  Prusse,  a  Berlin) 
ante  calendas  Jaouarii  1807  traosmltti  debent.    Tardias  veoientes  a  cer- 
tamine  eaccludeDtur. 

Auctores  iovitantur  ut  quisque  nonien,  munus  et  domiciliam  saam 
9chedula  sigillo  obsignata.  iocludaDty  simulque  banc  schedulam  extrinsecus 
inscriptione  qnaiibet  insigniant  quae  eadeni  esse  debat  ac  in  fronte  libeJIL 
Collegium  medicum  supremum  Borussicum  de  acceptis  elaborationibus 
acquissimum  faciet  judicium*  iilique  paimam  decernet,  quae  ftcta  extra 
omnem  dubitatioois  ali^am  posita  simulque  eoodatiooes  uuliores  compiecm 
tetur. 

Propius  accedenti  secundum  abjudicabitur  praemium.  Schedulae  sig« 
natae  nomina  aliorum  compctitorum  continentesy  illaesis  sigillis»  eomSii* 
rcntur.  • 

Berolinidie  17.  Apnlis  am)i  1805. 
Collegium  supremum  medicum  et  saoitaris  Borussicum* 


II. 

Jp^urthiT  Observations  on  the  Egj/ptian  Ophthalmia ,  as  it  effected  the 
2d  Battalion  ef  the  52d  Regiment.  In  a  letter  from  Gborgb 
FeacHi  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  2d  Battalion  S2d  Regiment,  to 
James  McGregor,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Fbjsicians,  Edinburgh,  and  Deputy  Inspector*  General  of  Hos- 
pitals, Portsmouth. 

I   now  forward  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Peach's  history  of 
jpphtbalmia  in  the  52d  regiments    It  is  interesting,  as  it  exhibiti 
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«  detail  of  the  new  disease  in  one  of  the  regiments  where  it  has 
prevailed  the  most ;  and  it  is  satisfactory,  as  shewing  diat  wc 
nave  at  length  attained  the  knowledge  and  means  of  extinguish* 
ing  a  new  contagion.  The  cure  of  intermittents  by  bark,  and  of 
syphilis  by  mercury,  is  not  more  certain  than  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  by  the  method  here  recom^ 
mended  by  Mr  Peach. 

In  this  quarter  we  have  had  much  of  the  disease  of  late  ;  it 
prevailed  much  in  the  1st  foot,  or  Scots  Royals,  in  the  54th  and 
89th  regiments,  and  in  the  8th  Veteran  Battalion,  all  under  my 
immediate  superintendence.  It  was  at  one  time  my  intention 
to  have  sent  you  a  general  account  of  the  ophthalmia  in  these 
corps,  but  I  now  think  of  appending  this  account  of  ophthalmia^ 
as  it  has  appeared  in  BritaiQ  since  the  return  of  our  army  from 
Egypt,  to  a  new  edition  of  my  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  froix^ 
India  to  Egypt. 

Portstnouth,  Uth  June  1807. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wishes,  to  con- 
clude the  history  of  the  ophthalmia  of  the  2d  battalion  52d  regi* 
nnsnt,  particularly  as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  errors  which  appeareji  in  my  letter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  January,  should  you  think  the  present  communication 
worth  laying  before  the  public.  How  the  disease  was  called  thr 
epidemic  ophthalmia  I  know  not,  this  never  having  been  my 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  yours. 
On  tlie  contrary,  I  repeat  my  opinion^  <<  that  I  consider  the  oyh- 
thalmia  in  question  to  be  the  very  same  as  that  which  appeared 
in  our  army  in  Egypt."  It  was  also  said  in  my  letter,  the  other 
regiments  with  us  in  Hythe  likewise  suffered  considerably  ;  the 
fact  is,  the  43d  regiment  never  had  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  till 
they  were  quartered  at  Brabourn  Lees  in  July  1806  \  they  had 
'frequently  had  a  mild  epidemic  ophthalmia  during  the  summer, 
as  had  also  the  1st  battsdion  52d  regiment  at  Shoryicliff'.  Speak- 
ing of  the  ophthalmia  of  the  20th  regiment, — read  28th  regiment. 

It  must  always  afford  particular  satisfaction  to  a  professional 
man,  when  he  has  adopted  any  particular  mode  of  treatment,  or  de- 
viated in  any  degree  from  the  practice  recommended  by  authors, 
that  the  more  extensive  is  his  practice  in  the  remedy,  by  so  much 
the  more  has  he  reason  to  adopt  it.  I  have  already  given  you  an 
account  of  the  ophthalmia  as  it  appeared  in  the  2d  battalion  52d 
regiment,  fron>  July  1805  to  July  1806  ;  in  the  present  letter  I 
purport  giving  you  a  statement  of  the  disease^  with  the  mode  of 

treatment, 
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treatment,  to  May  1807.     For  the  admissions  each  month,  I 
shall  refer  you  to  the  report  of  admission  of  cases. 

The  disease  has  continued  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms 
and  unabated  violence  till  the  23d  of  December  1807,  when  the 
battalion  was  removed  from  Riding  Street  Barracks  to  Shorncliff  ; 
since  that  time  the  disease  has,  in  most  cases,  assumed  a  much 
more  mild  form.  Previous  to  this  period,  large  venesection  was 
universally  adopted  on  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  if  tlie 
pain  was  severe,  or  the  sensation  of  sand,  &c.  in  the  eye  com- 
plained of,  and  with  the  most  decided  advantage.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  good  effects  of  this  practice  on  the 
1st  battalion  4Sd  regiment,  at  Braboum  Lees.  I  accidentally 
paid  them  a  visit  subsequent  to  the  night  of  the  whole  of  their 
cases  becoming  extremely  violent ;  if  possible,  these  patients 
suffered  greater  pain,  and  the  disease  was  more  acute  than  I  had 
before  witnessed  it.  I  explained  to  Mr  Lind  the  surgeon,  tha 
mode  of  treatment  I  wished  him  to  adopt  \  that  he  was  not  to 
be  guided  by  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted,  but  to  pro- 
duce syncope  in  all,  and  as  often  as  he  found  recurrence  of  pain, 
so  often  must  he  have  recourse  to  the  lancet :  he  readily  consented 
to  my  proposal,  and  the  next  morning  each  man  acknowledged  tliQ 
ease  and  comfort  that  had  been  afforded  him.  At  this  time  the 
cases  of  ophthalmia  in  the  4Sd  regiment  amounted  to  169  }  the 
disease  has  since  continued,  though  in  a  more  mild  form  ;  and 
the  total  number  of  cases,  including  relapses,  amount  to  619  : 
they  have  only  lost  19  men  blind  of  both  eyes,  and  32  of  one. 
eye.  A  great  many  of  .these  men  were  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  (Usease  when  I  saw  them ;  and  it  is  Surgeon  Lind's  opi- 
nion, that  many  of  the  cases  had  lost  their  sight,  or  the  eye  was 
piuch  injured,  previous  to  my  seeing  them.  When  venesection 
is  early  had  recourse  to,  it  is  rarely  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  to  be  met  with.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
in  the  43d  regiment  is  so  apparent,  that  I  was  once  asked  by  % 
military  officer  why  the  52d  had  lost  so  many  eyes  and  the  43(i 
so  few  ?  To  which  I  answered,  that  the  advantages  of  copiouf 
venesection  were  not  known  when  we  had  the  disease  in  the  most 
malignant  form,  that  the  43d  regiment  was  a  pro^f  of  the  supe* 
rior  efEcacy  of  venesection,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  in 
the  cure  of  ophthalmia.  I  bad  one  case  of  violent  ophthalmia  iii 
a  man  of  the  62d  regiment,  whom  I  bled  to  77|  Ounces.  I  have 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  as  it  entirely  overcame  the  disease  ; 
nor  bad  it  any  pernicious,  or  even  the  slightest  ill  effect  on  his 
general  health.  Some  surgeons  can  inform  you  of  their  having 
bad  numerous  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  their  regiment,  without 
having  lost  a  single  eye,  though  venesection  was  never  adopted. 
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I  am  aware  that  ophthalmia  has  appeared  at  Shomcliff  and  other 
quarterSi  for  many  summers,  without  any  ill  consequence ;  but, 
in  the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  which  I  hate  been  so  much  engaged 
in  for  two  years,  during  which  time  I  have  had,  in  the  52d  re* 
giment,  1S41  cades  under  my  care,  I  may  be  allowed  to  deicide 
on  venesection  being  the  sovereign  remedy  for  this  disease":  it  is 
hot  because  I  have  not  had  recourse  to  ouier  means ;  there  are, 
indeedf  few  remedies  I  have  not  resorted  to,  and  given  up  as 
useless  or  inefficacious,  before  Dr  Vetch  and  myself  had  recourse 
,  to  venesection.  I  now  wish  to  point  out  some  particular  forms 
*  of  the  disease,  when  venesection  will  not  produce  any  good  ef- 
fects. I  have  already  considered  it  an  ultimatum,  when  there 
is  the  sensation  of  sand,  or  any  foreign  body  in  the  eyes^  or  a  d»- 
tharffe  oi  hot  tears,  that  venesection  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon; 
On  me  contrary,  when  the  vessels  on  the  albuginea  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  tne  eye  extremely  red  (almost  as  red  as  scarlet 
eloth),  and  feels  only  stiff  and  weak,  but  not  at  all  painful,  in  thtil 
state  I  never  saw  any  advantage  derived  from  bleeding  ;  indeed, 
in  some  instances,  I  think  I  have  seen  sloughing  of  the  adnatai 
produced  by  it,  at  least  this  has  been  the  termination  of  the  dis^ 
ease.  In  many  of  the  mild  cases  we  have  had  since  we  came  txi 
Shomcliff,  I  have  generally  used  either  the  aq.  aluminb  or  aq. 
tapphirina,  dropt  into  the  eye,  and  a  dose  of  salts,  with  the  best 
eiifects ;  the  eye  has  quickly  recovered  its  healthy  state.  Since 
we  came  to  Shorncliff,  we  nave  had  only  IS  recent  cases  of  oph-^ 
thalmia,  and  of  this  number  only  four  of  them  required  phlebo^ 
tomy  and  the  whole  of  them  are  now  quite  well. 

I  have,  indeed,  particular  reason  to  consider  venescttion  nearly 
^n  infallible  remedy,  as  I  find,  on  examining  my  ease-book,  we' 
have  scarcely  lost  an  eye,  since  the  advantages  of  the  present 
mode  of  treatment  were  known  to  us,  however  violent  the  disease 
when  it  came  on  in  the  usual  acute  form.  It  is  the  insidiods  form' 
Of  the  disease,  when  the  eye  is  not  painful,  and  when,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  venesection  will  not  relieve,  from  which  I  appre-* 
nend  the  most  danger.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  lately  met  with 
ft  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  volunteer  that  joined  the  regiment  irovd 
Ireland  (Pat»  M^Canna),  who  has  lost  one  eye.  The  eye  look- 
ed red  aftd  weak)  and  he  said  it  felt  stiff,  but  he  had  not  any 
pain  in  it,  except  fot  about  two  hours  one  night,  after  he  was  in 
bed.  The  next  motning,  the  eye  was  quite  easy  :  but  the  cornea 
ruptured  in  the  C6Xit^  of  the  next  day,  and  is  now  cjtiiteopaqne. 
This  is  Hot  the  usual  termination  of  the  variety  of  ophthalmia  I 
tfUude  to :  in  most  cases,  the  adnata  is  much  swollen,  sometimes  so 
much  so  as  to  coitcea!  the  (ioftten,  and  becomes  ulcerated  ;  when 
the  svvelling  suteid^s  th(  cornea  is  opaquejand  of  a  ^hitc  colour* 


I  htt0  now  two  cades  df  this  kind,  John  Gribbon  and  Patriclb 
M<Henry ;  in  the  latter,  the  ihickening  of  the  cornea  has  neatly 
dtidippeafei,  and  a  Meek  only  remains ;  at  present  his  sight  is 
very  imperfecti  bvt  I  make  no  doubt  he  viU  shortly  quite  te- 
MVer* 

In  the  treatment  of  specka  on  the  cornea,  or  when  there  is  a 
t^ckening  of  that  coat,  which  renders  it  less  transparent,  1  haire^ 
been  very  successful  in  remoiring  it,  by  the  application  of  the  ar- 
gent, nitrat.  The  vessels  supplying  the  opacity  should  be  touch- 
ed every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
It  causes  but  little  inHammation  or  pain ;  and,  in  many  instances^ 
the  cornea  has  been  perfiectly  restored  to  a  healthy  state.  It  urill 
be  observed,  that  since  our  arrival  at  Shomcliff,  very  few  recent 
cases  have  occurred,  and  these  so  mild,  that  in  only  four  was  it 
found  necessary  to  perform  venesection.  The.  means  by  which 
this  hai^y  change  has  been  effected  may  be  thought  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  as  I  am  informed  the  disease  ttill  exists,,  to  a 
great  degree,  in  other  quartets.  The  volunteers  from  the  Irish 
militia,  when  they  came  to  England,  were  not  permitted  to  join 
their  respective  regiments  in  Kent,  where  the  ophthalmia  had 

Prevailed.  Ashford  was  made  a  depot  for  them  \  those  of  the  12d 
attalion  52d  regiment  were  soon  after  removed  to  Shorncliff  i 
at  this  period,  only  two  cases  of  ophthalmia  had  appeared  a* 
mongst  them.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  battalion  joined 
them,  leaving  the  worst  cases  of  ophthalmia  at  Riding  Street. 

To  prevent  the  volunteers  from  receiving  the  mfection  ^for 
hitherto  scarcely  had  a  recruit  joined  us  but  he  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  disease),  I  proposed  that  they  should  still  be  kept  together^ 
the  healthy  or  duty  men  in  another  part  of  the  barracks^  and  that 
those,  who  had  lately  had  the  disease,  should  mess  and  live  together, 
separated  from  the  battalion  $  and  that  the  regiment  should  be 
paraded  four  times  in  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer  of 
z  company,  to  wash  their  eyes.    This  arrangement  is  still  con« 
tinned  in  the  battalion,  and  to  the  promptness-  and  punctuality 
1»y  which  these  means  have  been  enforced,  on  the  part  of  the 
•fficers,  I  have  to  ascribe  the  happy  effect.    No  one,  I  believe,  at 
present,  has  a  doubt  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by  ac- 
tual contact,  and,  I  believe,  by  that  alone  ;  if  so,  it  must  be  very 
evident,  that  cleanliness  is  the  surest  means  of  eradicating  the  evil. 
In  a  battalion  that  has  been  for  so,  long  a  time  infected  as  the  id 
battalion  52d  regiment,  it  cannot  be  expected  the  disease  can  be 
instantly  dissipated  by  these  or  any  other  means  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  &  steady  p^rsevcratice,  we  shall  in  tlie  end  succeed. 
The  strength  of  the  battalion  is  812,^  a  great  increase  since  last 
year  |  of  i^ourse,  from  having  a  greater  number  of  new  subjects, 

it 
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it  migbt  be  expected  we  should  hate  an  tncreaae  of  recent  CBses^, 

.were  not  the  disease  losing  ground. 

The  regiment  is  duly  examined  by  a  medical  officer  ;  a  aligfat 
appearance  of  ophthalmia  creates  alarm,  and  the  case  is  iimne* 
diately  separated  from  the  healthy.  I  have  heard  it  said  large 
blood-letting  must  produce  great  injury  td  the  constitution  ^  tlut 
frequently  dropsy  and  general  debility  ensue  ^-*In  the  S2d  and 
iSdy  not  a  sinsle  case  of  ascites  has  occurred,  though,  I  bclieFe, 
no  where  has  the  system  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent* 

keport  if  Cases  of  Ophtudmia^  from  the  IBtkofJufy  1806  t9  iidf 
2^d  1807. 


At  the 

Ctosf/Ust 

MmlL 

Ta. 

Dit, 

Return. 

In  Hospital  lath  July 

71 

58 

129 

SB 

16S 

d4 

197 

23 

To  the  3Sd  August 

101 

99 

200 

129 

Id  the  Convalescent  Rooms 

174. 

21 

195 

S7 

To  the  SOth  September 

71 

so 

101 

36 

In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 

158 

67 

195 

62 

To  the  ISth  October 

€5 

42 

107 

40 

Itf'the  Convalescent  Rooms 

13S 

S8 

171 

44 

To  the  22d  November 

67 

40 

107 

50 

In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 

\2l 

54 

181 

If 

To  the  20th  Dec.  1806 

57 

29 

86 

29 

In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 

iro 

12 

182 

4 

To  the  17th  Jan.  al  Riding 
Street 

58 

19 

77 

29 

In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 

178 

39 

207 

138 

To  the  18th  Jan.  at  Shorn- 

21 

21 

7 

diff  Hospital 

To  the  Slst  Febniar/ 

14 

8 

22 

15 

To  the  Slst  March 

7 

5 

12 

7 

To  the  18th  April 
To  the  S3d  of  May 

5 

3 

8 

4 

4 

11 

15 

10 

At  Maidstone  so 

Total 

650 

Skornclifp  Barracks. 

lOlA  June  1807. 
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69 
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III. 

jt  Case  rf  ScUrrous  Ulctration  rfthe  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus ^  l^f 
George  Kitsonj  Meitiber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

T^LiZABETH  RicKEtSy^a  (^elicafce  x^oman,  26  years  of  age^  was 
^^  attacked,  about  the  middle  of  May  1806,  with  a  soreness  of 
the  throat,  for  which  she  used  various  medicines  without  advan- 
tage* No  diseased  appearance  could  be  discovere<i  by  examina- 
tion. The  tonsils  were  not  enlarged,  nor  did  the  fauces  appear 
inflamed.  She  complained  of  a  pricking  pain,,  which,  she  said» 
was  increased  by  pressing  the  larynx  backwards*  She  was  not 
conscious  of  having  swallowed  any  thing,  and  could  in  ho  m^^ 
ner  account  for  thd  symptoms*  Aooiit  the  I6th  of  June,  she  be<A 
gan  to  experience  a  difficulty  in  swallowing;  Nothing  could  be 
seen  in  the  throat ;  but,  on  accurately  examining  it  externally^ 
I  discovered  that  the  thyroid  gland  was  slightly  enlarged.    ^ 

June  18th.-i-ThedifficultyofslRrallowing  was  increased.  Fluids 
were  taken  by  tea-spoonfuls,  and  swallowed  with  considerable 
effort.  She  took  the  fat  of  meat  and  bacon  with  more  ease  than 
any  other  thing; 

20th.— I  endeavoured  to  pass  a  middle-sized  urethral  bougie 
into  the  oesophagus,  but  could  not  succeed.  .  Repeated  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  pass  bougies,  catheters,  &c.  which 
proved  fruitless.  The  case  being  considered  incurable,  she  was 
directed,  on  the  27thi  to  rub  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  in- 
to the  neck  }  and,  the  following  week,  she  accompanied  her  mis- 
tress to  Oxford,  where  she  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon,  who» 
not  being  able  to  pass  any  thing  into  the  oesophagus^  told  her  he 
Could  be  of  no  service  to  her. 

She  returned  to  Bath,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  I  again  saw 
her.  She  was  emaciated  ;  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  any 
thing  ;  but  did  not  suffi^r  from  hiingfer,  and  but  little  from  thirst* 
Her  voice  was  hoarse  i  and  her  respiration  so  much  affiscted,  that 
she  Could  not  lie  down  ih  bed,  walk  up  stairs^  or  move  quickly. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  had  come  on  about  a  fortnight  before. 
The  thyroid,  gland  was  rather  more  enlarged,  but  it  might  still 
haVe  escaped  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer.  Her  fellow  servant 
said  she  swallowed  with  as  much  ease  then^  as  she  did  before  she 
went  to  Oxford  ;  and  that  the  quantity  taken  in  the  day,  (fluids 
:^nd  soIids}i  ^^p^t  etc«i^d  a  tea-cupful :  fluids  were  taken  with 

Q%  the 
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the  greatest  difficulty.  For  three  months  she  had  taken  nothmg 
but  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  tea,  a  little  fat  bacou,  and  now  and 
then  an  egg  beat  up  with  sugar  and  milk. 

8fae  had  gradually  become  thinneri  but  so  little  had  her  strength 
failed,  that,  till  the  last  fortnight  (when  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
came  on)  she  had  continued  her  work  as  a  house-maid,  and  had 
dccasionally  washed.  On  the  20th  *of  September,  she  iraHced 
eight  miles  to  see  her  friends,  and  returned  on  the  2l3t.  She 
was  free  from  pain,  and  suffi^red  onlv  from  tlie  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration ;  her  spirits  were  good.  Alx>ut  tweWe  o^lock  P.  M. 
I  was  desired  to  see  her^and  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  support' 
ed  by  pillows*  labouring  for  breath  ^  her  pulse  irregular.  She 
was  still  free  nrom  pain,  but  complained  of  being  faint  y  and  was 
unable  to  take  anv  thing,  or  to  lie  down. 

Oct.  8th,  She  oreathed  better,  and  was  able  to  fie,  supported 
by  three  pillowft;  pulse  irregular  v  she  had  taken  very  iitde  ;  the 
fespiration  became  more  difficult  soon  after  I  left  her ;  and  at 
#ne  o'clock  she  died;  retaining  her  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  i  examined  the  porta,  and 
found  the  thyroid  gland  enlarged  to  twice  its  usual  size,  and  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  naturaL  The  whole  circumference  of  die 
faiferidr  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  superior  part  of  the  cesophagus, 
were  induratied  and  ulcerated^  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior  part 
of  the  larynx.  The  ulceration  extended  on  the  left  side,  from 
the  superior  corner  of  the  thyroid  cartibge,  about  two  inches 
downwards ;  on  the  right  side  it  did  not  conunence  so  bigliy  nor 
was  it  so  deep  as  on  the  left.  There  was  no  opening  into  the 
hrynx  or  trachea ;  and  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  matter  secreted 
by  the  ulcer,  could  get  into  the  glottis.  The  glottis  was  svoUen, 
and  nearly  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
was  obstructed  by  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  epiglottis  was 
thickened  and  inflamed.  The  inferior  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  trachea,  were  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  viscera 
of  the  chest  had  a  healthy  appearance.  On  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  omentuni  was  found  void  of  fat.  The  sto- 
mach was  contracted  and  empty  ;  its  villous  coat  spotted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  with  grumous  blood,  which  was  easily  washed  off^ 
when  uie  membrane  appeared  healthy.  A  portion  of  the  iliun^ 
about  two  feet,  was  much  discoloured.  The  large  tntestioea 
were  contracted  \  and  portions  of  indurated  fseces  were  found  in 
the  coba.    The  glandular  viscesa  were  not  diseased. 

Sath,  2^ J  May  ie07. 
Th<Mnas  Andrews^  whose  case  is  related  Vol.  IL  p.  319,  has 
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liad  no  xetum  o£  the  diaeaae.    ScnsaliQa  began  to  letiim  in  the 
forehead  early  in  August,  and  gradually  became  perfect. 


IV. 

C.  S. 

'ITTujlULU  Marks^  Je^  ^,  of  a  sinroag  mutciilar  habit,  19  urolb* 
^^  ing  quickly  along  the  deck,  slipped  his  &iot,  and  ia  making 
aa  instant  and  violent  eiFort  to  recoYci  Umaslf^  Us.  fiobt  stopping 
^perhaps  by  aieedng  some  obstructioi^)  at  the  same  tisic^  Ub 
lustfcwas  forcibly  bant  invasds;  at  the  somQ  moment,  as  he  exw 
presses  it,  he  gave  himself  a  violent  wrench  at  the  tc^i  of  the 
thigh,  the  reacting  force,  as  appeared  afterwards,  having  forced 
the  head  of  the  femoris  out  of  the  acetabulum  upwards  and  back* 
wards.  He  gave  a  violent  shriek,  and  fell  on  his  left  side,  rather 
backwards  however,  defending  himself  with  his  left  hand  in  fall- 
ing. 

I  was  not  present  when  it  happened,  but  the  above  is  the  most 
€iceiirat6'  statement  of  the  case  I  can  fovm,  from  repeatedly  cjues** 
Atoning  himself,  and  from  the  information  of  others  present. 

When  called,  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  breech,  inclining  to 
the  right  side^  vidth  his  knees  drawn  up.  I  attempted  to.  alter  bit 
positicffi  to  examine  his  limbs,  but  he  begged  in  die  moat  earnest 
XBan&er  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  complained  exquisitely  of  paid 
in  the  left  hnee*joint  and  hip.  It  being  rather  dark,  after  a  short 
examination,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  discover  the  injury,  I 
ordeied  him  to  be  carried  beiow  to  his  hammock.  I  then  saw 
him,  and  found  him  much  in  the  same  posture,  and  complaining 
as  before  j  the  left  hip  was  ^welled  and  deformed,  and  the  koee 
•lightly  swelled.  I  found  it  impossible  to  examine  now,  the  place 
being  much  crowded,  but  concluded  it  was  a  severe  strain.  I 
therefore  took  16  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm,  and  gave  him  att 
anodyne  draught,  and  left  him.  Next  morning  he  informed  me 
he  baud  not  slept  any,  and  had  been  in  much  pain  all  night.  I  then 
proceeded  to  examination,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  discovered  a 
luxation  of  the  left  femur  upwards  and  backwards  plainly  marked; 
the  leg  shorter ;  the  knee  and  toes  turned  inwards ;  the  thigh  aot 
to  be  rolled  on  its  axis,  and  the  attempt  attended  with  much  pain, 
&c«  ftc*    A&ec  maturely  considering  the  situatioa  of  parts,  I  de* 

C  c  2  terxnined 
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lemnned'on  the  following  means  for  reduction,  which  succeeded 
most  happily : 

The  patient  was  laid  on  a  matrass,  on  the  right  side,  a  folded 
sheet  placed  between  his  thighs,  and  fixed  to  an  iron  stanchion ; 
a  piece  of  linen  about  four  yards  in  length,  folded  and  applied,  as 
shewn  by  Mr  Elles,  was  fixed  about  the  knee,  and  the  ends  given 
to  three  men  who  were  to  make  the  extension.  I  then  bent  the 
knee  to  a  right  angle,  and  gave  it  to  an  assistant,  with  directions 
to  make  a  gentle  rotatory  motion  when  directed.  I  kneeled  be- 
Innd  the  patient  to  direct  the  head  of  the  bone ;  the  extension  was 
then  begun,  gradually  in  a  line  with  the  body ;  the  rotatory  motion 
made ;  while  I  pushed  the  head  of  the  bone  forwards  and  down- 
•wards,:. which  gave  way  in  that  direction,  and  stopped  with  nois& 
into  the  acetabulum. 

It  may  be  necessary  td  remark,  that  the  ship^had  little  or  no 
motion  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  indeed  none  in  the  direction 
m  which  he  slipped ;  and,'that  he  had  never  sufiered  the  like  before. 
•     Plymwth. 


•      V. 

ijtase  of  PepUteal  Aneurum^    By  James  Dawson,  Esq.  SaF^o% 
Liverpool. 

>^T^HE  alteration  which  Mr  Abemethy  has  made  in  Mr  HontePs 
-*-  operation  for  popliteal  anei^rism,  by  tying  the  artery  with  two 
ligatures  instead  of  one,  and  afterwards  dividing  the  vessels  be- 
tween them,  has  certainly  tended  to  lessen  the  danger  of  haemor- 
rhage at  the  time  the  ligature'  is  occasioning  ulceration  in  the 
coats  of  the  artery ;  but  there  is  a  danger  resulting  from  this 
practice,  against  v^hich  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  This  observa- 
tion is  made  by  Mr  Astley  Cooper ;  and  the  danger  to  which  he 
alludes,  is  the  removal  of  the  ligature  from  the  divided  extremi- 
iies  of  the  artery,  by  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulsation.  This 
s<xjdent  happened  to  Mr  A.  Cooper,  while  his  patient  was  upon 
tl^e  operation  table ;.  he  was  proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  after 
the.  operation  was  8up{)osed  to  have  been  finished,  and  saw  a 
stream  of  blood  issuing  from  the  attery,  and  when  the  blood  was 
removed  by  the  sponge,  one  of  the  ligatures  was  found  detached 
from  the  vessel.  In  a  short  time  afterwarfis,  the  other  also  was 
forced  oflF,  and  thus  the  divided  femoral  artery  was  left  without 
a  ligature }  and  unless  immediate  assistance  had  been  affbrdcd 

him, 
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Iiini,  the  patient  most  have  perished  in  consequence  of  hxmor-* 
rhage.  The  same  accident  occurred  to  Mr  Cline.  This  gentle* 
inan  performed  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  in  Mr  Aber- 
nethy^s  manner,  and  used  extraordinary  pains  in  securing  the 
ligatures,  which  were  placed  upon  the  artery  an  inch  from  each 
other ;  the  artery  was  then  divided,  the  wound  dressed,  and  the 
patient  put  to  bed.  In  three  hours  a  violent  haemorrhage  suc« 
ceeded ;  one  of  the  dressers  happened  fortunately  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  pressed  upon  the  artery,  and  sent  for  Mr  CUoe,  who,  o^  re- 
moving the  dressings,  found  the  tipper  ligature  lying  loose  in  the 
ground.  He  secured  the  artery  by  means  of  a  needle  and  .L'ga- 
Cure,  aiid  the  man  did  well.  Mr  Henry  Cline  has  proposed  to 
put  the  needle  and  thread  through  the  artery  after  tying  the 
ligature,  and  then  to  tie  it  a  second  time.  Mr  A.  Cooper  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  plan  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  se- 
curity which  it  promised  to  afford  against  similar  accidents }  but 
before  he  practised  it  oa  the  living  body,  he  ascertained  its  effects 
upon  the  dead  subject,  and-  found,  that  when  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  alluded  to,  he  could  not,  by  throwing  water 
-into  an  artery  with  all  his  force,  disengage  the  thread  from  its 
situation.  Mr  Ring,  jun.  had  occasion  to  tie  the  femoral  artery 
in  a  case  where  that  vessel  was  accidentally  wounded,  and  adopt- 
ed this  pode  of  securing  the  ligatures.  Dr  Andrews  of  Madeira, 
liad  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  for'  which  he  operated,  and  in 
mrhich  he  secured  the  ligatures  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  In 
Mr  Shearley's  case,  notwithstanding  it  terminated  unfavourably 
irom  another  cause,  the  ligatures  remained  securely  on  the  divid- 
«ed  extremities  of  the  vessel,  until  the  usual  period  of  their  com^* 
ing  away.  (See  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  April  L807).^ 
On  the  20th  of  April  1807,  the  following  case  of  the  popliteal 
:aneurism  presented  itself  at  the  Liverpool  Dispensary :  l^aurence 
Kyland,  aged  54,  a  porter,  came  under  my  care,  on  account  of 
popliteal  aneurism.  From  the  patient's  own  account  it  appears, 
that  the  swelling  and  stiffness  in  his  ham  were  brpugh^  pn  by  ^ 
blow  in  that  part,  about  seven  months  ago.  He  recollects  having 
felt  a  slight  numbness  in  his  leg  at  the  instant  of  receiving  it ; 
and,  upon  taking  his  stocking  off"  at  bedtime,  and  examining  about 
his  knee,  he  perceived  a  small  swelling  under  it,  whi^h  he  rubbed 
with  a  liniment,  and,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  it  gave  him  no 
farther  concern.  He  continued  his  daily  labour  as  usual,  but  of 
late  found  the  limb  on  that  side  rather  fatigued  at  night.  The 
swelling  continued  from  the  period  above  mentioned,  and  increa&- 
cd  very  much  within  the  last  three  weeks  previous  to  his  applica- 
tion at  the  dispensary.  It  was  then  rather, painful  on  pressure; 
riiere  was  some  stiffness  of  the  knee,  and  his  leg  felt  rather  numbs 
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ikit  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  was  Temttlably  stltmg: ;  bul  tbnre 
was  not  much  distention  aboat  the  joint)  the  tvmor  was  theaiae 
of  an  egg,  and  circumscribed  *,  the  leg  was  free  from  oedeina. 

During  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  ot>enition,  die  aneurism 
had  extended  itself  very  much  beyond  its  former  bounds.  There 
was  now  great  distention  around  the  joint ;  the  ham««mngs  were 
upon  th<^  stretch ;  and,  during  the  pulsation  of  the  aneinrism,  were 
still  more  distended  \  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  were 
also  raised  at  each  puhation.     As  any  farther  delay  siecmed  im« 

{toper,  the  operation  was  undertaken  on  Monday  the  lldi  dT 
fav.  After  the  toumiqueft  had  been  loosely  applied  to  the 
limb,  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  integuments  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
diigh,  and  the  sartorius  muscle  brought  into  tiew.  This  fanig 
raised  and  folded  up  with  the  fingers,  exposed  the  fascia  widch 
binds  ilown  the  vessels.  A  sli^t  incision  was  made  through  the 
fascia,  at  the  lower  angle  of  the*wound,  and  close  upon  the  edge 
of  the  triceps  muscle,  a  directory  pushed  underneath,  and  the  in- 
tision  enlai^ed  upwards  neariy  two  inches.  The  artery  was  now 
aeparated  from  the  vein  and  nerve,  and  from  its  own  cellular 
Xnembrane,  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to 
detach  it  more  extensively  than  the  distance  which  I  intended  the 
ligatures  should  include.  An  eye  probe»  carrying  a  double  liga« 
ture,  the  end  of  each  being  armed  with  a  crocked  needle,  waa 
ftow  passed  underneath  the  artery.  The  probe  being  cut  away» 
two  ligatures  were  thus  formed  \  the  upper  one  wiis  tied  as  high 
■as  the  detachment  Of  the  artery  would  allow,  and  the  other  as 
4ow,  including  between  them  somewhat  more  than  an  tn^  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  then  divided  in  the  interspace.  As  die  srtery 
was  in  a  djsessed  state,  it  required  a  8aw4ike  motion  of  the 
crooked  bistoury  to  cut  through  it.  '  The  upper  extremity  of  th« 
divided  artery  was  now  laid  hold  of  with  the  finger  and  thiunb, 
while  the  crooked  needle  was  passed  tlirough  its  substance,  and 
tiea^  to  the  ligature,  already  upon  the  artery,  which  was  then 
tied  into  a  second  knot  j  the  lower  extremity  of  the  artery  was 
secured  in  the  same  manner.  ■  |  may  here  observe,  that  the  liga- 
tures were  not  very  thick,  and  care  was  taken  to  apply  them 
smoothly  and  e\enly  upon  the  vessel,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
force,  as  I  conceived  would  cut  through  its  internal  and  middle 
coats  *,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  adhesion.    The  wound  was  dressed, 


*  In  Dr  Jones's  val^lah^e  vpork,  a  number  of  experiments  arc  related,  which 
demonstrate*  that  tiic  ftrst  efiects  of  ligature  upon  an  artery,  are  t  complete  di- 
VJ810U  of  Its  Inleraal  and  middle  coau,  an  appositioh  of  its  wounded  «nirfacci, 
wiH,  It  IS  ccarccly  nccc5sar}'  to  ;:dd,  an  obstruction  to  the  paasage  of  blood  tiiroupH 
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-a  flannel  roQer  pat  around  the  limb,  and  the  tourniquet  left  loose- 
Ij  on.  While  the  assistants  were  putting  the  patient  to  bed^  he 
complained  of  coldne.<;s  and  numbness  in  his  leg  and  foot. 

fo  six  hours  s^ter  the  operation,  there  appeared  some  disten- 
tion,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  warmth,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  heat  was  not  measured^  but  it  felt  greater  ihan  that  of 
the  sound  knee  {  the  leg  and  foot  were  still  cold.  Tuesday  the 
12th.  Tlie  leg  and  foot  were  now  warm  and  perspiring,  and  the 
sensation  and  warmth  esctended  even  to  the  toes ;  he  had  slept 
four  hours,  and  appeared  quite  comfortable;  every  thing  was 
quiet  about  die  dressings,  and  in  the  tumor ;  a  little  joil  was  gent* 
ly  rubbed  on  the  limb,  from  the  foot  upwards,  to  prevent  the 
stagnation  ci  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  dissipation  of  its 
own  heat ;  the  foot  was  covered  as  before  with  flannel. 
-  Ic  does  not  seem  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  each 
succeeding  day ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  of  the  operation,  I  removed  the  dressings^ 
"which  were  covered  with  well  digested  pus  ;  the  discharge  waa 
radier  abundant :  on  the  sixth  day,  the  wound  had  united  except 
at  the  place  of  the  ligatures.  As  a  certain  degree  of  ulceration^ 
and  the  formation  of  pus,  is  the  necessary  efl^ect  of  the  ligature^ 
peat  care  was  taken  at  each  dressing,  to  prevent  the  accufnulas- 
tion  of  matter  around  the  divided  extremities  of  the  artery,  by 
compresses  of  sponge  or  lint,  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^wound.  The  discharge  gradually  abated,  and,  on  tlie  twenty-third 
day  from  the  operation,  both  ligatures  came  away  with  the  dress- 
ings ;  they  had  been  imbedded  in  granulations  {s>t  the  preceaing 
five  or  six  <lays.  The  tumor  and  distention  in  the  ham  durinflr 
this  period  gradually  diminished.  I  had  been  flattering  myself  with 
the  idea  of  my  patient^s  being  permitted  to  get  put  of  bed  in  a  few 
4ays  more,  and  had  ceased  to  feel  any  anxiety  about  secondary  hx- 
fnorrhage.  At  nine  o'clock,  however,  this  evening,  (23d  day )» 
the  alarming  intelligence  was  brought  to  me,  that  a  haemor- 
rhage from  the  patient's  thigh  had  taken  place^  In  the  coursf 
of  this  evening,  contrary  to  my  directions,  the  patient  had  got 
out  of  bed  for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
a  haemorrhage  fro^i  the  wound  ensued.  The  bleeding  had 
been  stopped  about  fifteen  minutes  before  my  arrival.  The 
bleeding  had  taken  place  at  the  time  the  patient  was  asleep^ 
and  continued  several  minutes  before  he  received  any  assistance  ; 
two  tea-cupfuls  of  wine  had  been  given  to  him  before  I  arrived. 
He  had  lost,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  \  it  was  of 

Cc4  a 


its  canal.  Mr  J.  Thompson  of  Edinburgh,  kifgrmed  Dr  Jones  of  this  eflect  of 
ligature  upon  an  artery ;  and  that  Monsieur  De&sauk  had  first  octiced  the  i^c^ 
(t>€c  Dt  Jones's  Work,  p.  12<>), 
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a  dark  colour,  had  flowed  slowly,  and  was  suppressed  with  fact* 
lity  :   From  these  circumstances,  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
hsemorrhage  was  of  the  venous  kind.     A  tourniquet,  however, 
was  placed  loosely  upon  the  thigh ;  the  dressings  were  renaoved 
without  any  loss  of  bk)od,  which  could  only  escape  by  the  open- 
ings left  by  the  ligatures,  for  the  integuments  in  the  interspace 
had  united  on  the  sixth  day  from  that  of  the  operation.   The  put- 
^tions  in  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  and  in  an  enlarged  branch  of 
ihe  profunda,  which  took  its  course  on  the  outside,  and  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  oould  all  this  time  be  distinctly  felt. 
After  having  waited  nearly  an  liour,  and  there  being  no  appear- 
ance of  bleeding,  a  graduated  •  compress  was  appUed  over  the 
tround,  and  directions  left  to  trust  to  pressure  upon  the  wound» 
in  the  event  of  the  haemorrhage  returning.    On  the  evening  o£ 
the  24th  day  the  hemorrhage  recurred  a  second  time.   On  my  ar- 
rival, I  found  the  bleeding  had  ceasi^,  and  that  he  had  not  lost 
more  than  five  ounces  of  Uood^  but,  as  I  did  not  consider  the 
patient  free  from  the  danger  of  a  return  of  the  haemorrhage^  I  re- 
solved to  lay  the  wound  open,  and  act  according  to  circumstan- 
ces.   A  directory,  to  which  was  previously  given  a  slieht  corve^ 
was  found  to  pass  readily  from  the  upper  opening  to  me  lower, 
which  had  been  left  by  the  ligatures }  a  bistoury  was  poshed 
through  the  .integuments  which  intervened,  and  the  woimd  laid 
open  to  its  origin^  extent.   Several  lesser  coasula  were  removed, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size,  which  consisted  of  coagulable  lymph, 
with  which  there  was  an  irregular  longitudinal  portion.of  a  blood 
vessel  in  intimate  contact.     After  having  ^cleared  the  woupd,  and 
sponged  it  with  warm  water,  I  waited  some  time ;  but*  there  w^as 
not  any  appearance  of  blood,  nor  fouU  the  orifice  of  any  bleed- 
ing vesseLbe  discovered,  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  just  above, 
and  to  the  outside  of  the  wound,  being  all  this  time  remaxlcably 
strong.    The  wound  was  filled  with  lint,  and  a  compress  secur- 
ed over  it.  •  The  man  was  watched  as  before,  for  the  first  and 
second  night,  but  every  thing  reinained  quiet ;  andj  on  the  third 
day,  I  removed  the  compress  and  dressings,  which  wece  loosen- 
ed by  the  pus  with  which  they  were  covered.    The  ground  gra- 
dually healed,  <ind  the  patient  is  now  perfectly  well* 

I  do  not  recollect  having-  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  aee  of 
the  patient  exceeded  forty  :  my  .patient  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  several  years  subject  to  a  severe  .cough,  attended 
with  dyspnoea,  and  at  tunes  very  copious  expectoration.  From 
the  time  of  the  operation  his  general  health  has  not  been  at  all 
affected.  There  is  now  only  a  small  induration  to  be  felt  in 
the  ham. 

;    Mount  Pleasant y  Liverpool,  1 
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LAZARUS  Spallanzamx  was  born  at  Scandiamo,  in  tbe 
Duchy  af  Modena,  on  the  10th  pi  January  1729.    His  fa- 
ther practised  as  an  advocate  with  great  distinction^  and  presided 
over  his  elementary  studies.    The  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
Spallanzani  discovered  itself  at  an  early  agei  so  that  the  name  of 
the  AstroJcger  was  given  him  by  his  young  companions^  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  acuteness  of  his  mind.    At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  went  to  Reggio»  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits.     His  progress  in  belles-let- 
tres was  so  rapid,  that  he  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  his 
tutors,  but  likewise  of  the  Dominicans,  who  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce him  to  enter  their  order ;  but  fortunately,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  led  him  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  his.rela- . 
^ion  Laura  Bassi,  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  genius,  her  elo- 
quence, and  her  mathematical  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  professors  in  the  Institute.     Under  the  direction  of 
such  a  guide,  he  ^earnt  to  prefer  the  study  of  nature  to  that  of  its 
commentators,  and  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  comments  by 
comparing  it  with  the  original  subject.    He  did  not,  however, 
tievote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  pursuits ;  he  applied 
to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  belles-lettres,  and  to  the  Greek,  La-^ 
tin,  and  French  languages ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  attachment 
to  natural  philosophy,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  studied  law,  and  was  about  to  take  his  degree,  when 
^is  countryman  Anthony  Valisnieri,  professor  of  Natural  History 
at  Padua,  interposed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  genius.  At  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  man  of  literature,  an  experimental  philosopher,  a 
naturalist,  a  chemist,  and  a  physiologist ;  and  he  displayed  the 
same  acuteness  of  intellect,  the  same  quick  perception  and  elo- 
quent reasoning,  in  each  of  these  characters.     In  1754,  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Greek,  Logic,  and  Mathematics,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Reggio  }  and,  notwithstanding  the  multifarious  duties 
of  his  charge,  he  began  his  experiments  upon  infusory  animals 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Haller  and  Bon- 
net, the  latter  of  whom  especially  contribufed  much  to  confirm 
his  taste  for  natural  history.     In  1760,  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Modena.     Although  he  received  more  advantageous 
offers  from  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  Cesena,  his  Icvc  of  his  native 
V .;  ♦>  r     *  •  •  •.        •    -  country. 
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country,  and  his  attachment  to  his  family,  led  him  to  refuse  them  ; 
and  the  same  motives  induced  him  to  reject,  some  years  after- 
wards, flattering  overtures  from  the  academy  of  Petersbttrglu 
His  patriotism,  however,  yielded  to  the  seducing  advances  of  the 
Empress  ^aria  Theresa,  who  appointed  him,  in  1768,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  in  her  revived  and 
kighly-favoured  university  of  Pavia.  The  demand  for  eminent 
ptofessors  is  always  great  on  the  Continent,  and  diere  is  consi- 
derable competition  among  the  small  riral  universities.  On  the 
ileath  of  Valtsnieri,  Spallanzani  was  ofiered  the  Natural  History 
chair  at  Padua ;  but  the  government  of  Lombardy  thought  pro- 
per to  bribe  him  to  remain,  by  doubling  his  salary,  and  allowing 
him  to  travel  to  Constantinople.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy  by 
the  French,  he  was  oflfered  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History  at  Paris,  which  he  declined,  on  account  of  his 
tdyanced  age.  He  died  at  Pavia,  after  a  short  illness,  in  consc'* 
quence  of  a  suppression  of  urine,  on  the  third  of  February  1799. 
The  merits  of  Spallaneani,  as  a  philosojAer  and  an  author^  can 
be  estimated  better  by  examining  his  numenous  puUtcatjons^than 
by  giving  implicit  faith  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  his  eu- 
logists and  friends.  One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  criti- 
cism on  Salvini*s  translation  of  Homer,  in  three  letters  addressed 
to  Count  Algarotti,  and  published  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  that  nobleman's  works,  printed  at  Venice.  He  point- 
ed out  the  gross  faults  of  the  Florentine  translator ;  he  entered 
into  some  curious  details  respecting  the  etymology  of  a  variety  of 
words,  ascertaining  their  real  import,  and  restoring  the  true  sense 
of  the  Greek  text ;  and  he  showed,  in  his  native  language,  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  bold  and  energetic  to  copy  the  splendid 
imagery  of  Homer,  particularly  by  his  translation  of  the  famous 
description  of  the  cestus  of  Venus.  He  had  always  a  great  pas- 
sion for  travelling  ;  and  his  love  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture led  him  to  make  his  journeys  one  of  the  means  of  discover- 
ing useful  truths.  In  an  excursion  to  the  Appennine  mountains, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  theory  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  springs  confirmed.  He  observed,  that  they  were  more 
or  less  numerous  and  abundant,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
mountains,  their  direction,  and  their  power  of  converting  the 
suspended  vapours  into  water,  and  their  disposition  to  collect  and 
transmit  it  through  the  lateral  orifices,  which  are  invariably  below 
the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  nearest  or  adjacent  mountains  *. 

Is 
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I«  tlie  t^boQiiditig  <3fi  %  stone,  when  tiktowii  obllqMlf  tipon  th^. 
surface  cf  a  labe  or  riyer^  to  be  siscrihed  to  the  elasticity  of  the  wa^ 
ter  ?  This  iv  the  common  prevailing  Dplnion,  byt  SpaUftfiaAttH 
from  the  result  of  very  ingenious  exp«riTiients  and  ea]cttlslioiiB> 
ascribes  the  effect  to  a  necessary  change  in  its  lin^  of  diiectiim^ 
produced  by  the  cavity  which  it  forms  on  louching  \ht  ^ivater  : 
und  he  ^accotints  for  the  repetition  of  the  rebounds,  as  Song  a%  ikt 
OT«ginftl  projectile  force  continues,  from  the  smailness  «if  xht  angk 
of  projection,  which  is  occasio^ied  by  each  successive  cavity  «f^ 
During  his  residence  at  Modena,  he  published  his  microscopital 
observations  on  the  animaaflu  infutorU,  suggested  by  the  Opinions  <>f 
Needham  and  BttfFon  (  and  this  work  procured  htm  the  approbation 
«nd  conespondence  of  many  eminent  men  in  diflPerent  countries. 

His  next  essay,  upon  animal  reproductiiMis>  was  published 
in  1768 ;  it  was  intended  only  as  an  outline  of  a  more  exten* 
eive  work  \  but  he  thought  the  details  and  illusrratioDS  given  by 
his  fridsid  Bonnet,  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention  unne^ 
cessary.  No  one  ducidated  this  curious  subject  in  so  original  and 
varied  a  style  as  Spailaneani.  He  confirmed  the  multiplied  re^ 
gcneratfon  of  the  polypus,  and  die  common  earth  worm  ^  and 
discovered,  that  the  fresh-water  worm  reproduces  itself  aJ  infini^ 
4um  \  each  part,  however  it  may  be  divided)  becoming  a  complete 
animal  of  its  species^  Several  animals  of  a  more  complicated 
structure  afforded  results  no  less  surprising*  Toads,  lizards,  and 
salamanders^  recovered  their  paws,  dieir  tails,  and  their  jaw^ 
bones  \  the  water-snail  its  horns,  and  the  land^snail  almost  all  its 
members.  'Presciani  has  indeed  shown,  ^at  the  brain  is  not  si« 
tuated  in  that  part  of  the  snail  which  is  amputated,  although  it  is 
called  the  head  ;  the  reproduction  of  this  part,  however,  is  net 
the  less  wonderful,  as  the  experiment  proves  the  regeneration  c€ 
what  serves  very  important  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  attention  of  Spallanxani  was  next  excited  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  he  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  salaman* 
ders,  in  consequence  of  reading  Haller^s  physiology.  Tlii4  work 
was  translated  into  English  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  and  important  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  heart's 
action  upon  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  Mood  in  the  larger,  middle-sized,  and  small  vessels.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Spallanzani*8  life  which  doc« 
him  so  much  credit,  as  the  intimate  and  unreserved  intercourse 
which  was  kept  up  between  him  and  the  celebrated  naturalist 
of  Geneva,  Charles  Bonnet.    They  mutually  communicated  to 

each 
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each  other  their  labours  and  their  discoreries,  and  neither  of  them 
published  any  thing  without  preriousljr  consulting  the  other. 
Spallanzani  transbted  the  Contetnplaiipn  it  la  Nature  into  Italian, 
enriched  it  with  valuable  notes>  and  adopted  it  as  a  kind  of  text* 
jbook  in  his  lectures. 

In  17S0,  he  published  his  dissertations  relatxTC  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  animals  and  vegetables,  (**  Dissertaziom  di  foica 
finimale  e  vegetabiUf  Modena^  2  torn.  Svo.)",  which  contain  an 
assemblage  of  facts,  the  most  numerous,  most  condusire,  and 
best  arranged  of  any  experimental  treatise  of  which  natural  his- 
tory can  boast.  His  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  function 
of  digestion  are  wonderfully  ingenious  i  and  we  have  not  on- 
It  to  admire  the  fertility  pf  that  active  genius  and  iipagina- 
tion  which  could  devise  such  various  eyperimafits,  but  the  cou- 
rage and  perseverax\ce  which  vrz%  required  for  the  performance  of 
them.  He  pToves»  by  the  most  ^decisive  and  simple  experiments, 
that  the  gastric  juice  is  the  direct  and  immediate  agent  of  diges- 
tion ;  that  it  acts  not  by  producing  fermentation  or  putrefaction 
in  the  aliment,  but  bv  an  absolute  solution  of  their  principles;  and 
Xhat  it  is  influenced  oy  the  various  Utws  of  affinity  peculiar  to  its 
own  relations,  and  its  own  composition*  Perhaps  it  may  b^  said, 
that  Dr  Stephens,  in  this  country,  had  invented  the  use  of  tubes 
to  ascertain  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  iuice,  but  his  valu- 
able experiments  do  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  physiologist  of  Pavi^.  And  it  i3  unworthy  of  great 
and  generous  minds  to  nibble  the  reputation  .of  an  experimental 
philosopher,  because  he  has  not  giveii  a  complete  and  distinct 
view  of  the  whole  series  of  any  phenomena  which  take  place  is 
an  important  process  in  the  human  body,  Spallai^zapi  did  not 
consider  his  observations  on  digestion  as  complete  \  he  has  not 
investigated  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  sto- 
mach i  but  he  has  left  those  inquiries  to  be  made  by  others,  and 
he  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  conduct- 
ed. Upon  the  subject  of  generation,  SpaUanzani's  discoveries 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  account  here. 

Among  the  various  topics  which  incidentally  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, one  of  the  most  curious  is  his  idea  of  the  bat  being  endowed 
with  a  new  sense.  He  supposed  this  animal  was  furnished  with  a 
a  si:uh  sense,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  suffer  by  taking  away  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  ordinary  five.  But  he  afterwards  relin- 
quished this  opinion,  and  was  quite  convinced  by  the  argupcients 
of  Mr  Jurine  of  Geneva.  This  gentleman  proved,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  bats  could  fly  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  meshes  of  a  net,  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  without 
touching  the  cords,  notwithstanding  their  eyes  were  extracted ; 
after  they  were  blinded,  they  avoided  twigs  suspended  by  a  thread 
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from  the  deling,  and  flew  about  the  room  with  the  same  rapidJtj 
and  precaution,  avoiding  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  just  the  same 
as  they  do  in  their  natural  state.  He  showed  that  this  was  ow-% 
ing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs  of  hearing,  for,  by  stopping  up 
their  ears  with  wax,  or  by  wounding  the  tympanum,  the  animals 
became  incapable  of  flying  without  dashing  against  objects  be- 
fore them.  The  diflferent  parts  of  the  ear  in  the  bat  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  human  subject,  but  upon' a  much  larger  scale,  com« 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  brain. 

For  three  years  before  his  death,  Spallanzani  was  engaged  in 
an  extensive  experimental  inquiry  into  the  function  of  respira- 
tion;  and  he  has  given,  an  abstract  of  this  work  in  a  letter  to  Sen« 
nebier,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume,  edited  by  that 
friend  of  the  author's.  The  principal  objects  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  :  1.  Th^  respiration  of  the  six  classes  of  animals,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest,  and  proceeding  in  succession  to  the 
highest,  or  mammalia,  in  which  man  is  included.  2.  The  respi- 
ration of  those  animals  which  become  torpid  from  the  action  of 
cold.  3.  The  chemical  changes  induced  on  the  air  by  the  skins 
of  those  animals  which  are  destitute  of  lungs.  4.  The  changes 
"which  are  produced  by  dead  animal  matter  on  air,  in  which  it  is 
confined. — He  had  completed  only  a  part  of  this  great  plan  be- 
fore his  death ;  Sennebier  has  already  published  three  memoirs 
on  the  respiration  of  the  terrestrial  testacea,  of  slugs,  and  of  the 
aquatic  testacea ;  and  this  learned  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  for  publication,  a  vast  collection  of  Spallanzani's  notes 
on  the  respiration  of  the  cold-blooded  and  hybernating  animals. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  .na-^ 
turalist,  whose  talents  and  amiable  qualities  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  panegyric  by  many  writers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher  rests  upon  a  more  sub- 
stantial basis  than  the  partiality  of  friendship,  for  his  works  are 
read  and  esteemed  in  all  civilized  countries.  He  has  extended 
the  boundaries  of  jscience,  and  enriched  the  studies  of  natural 
history  and  physiology  with  many  important  discoveries.  In  his 
writings,  his  style  is  diffuse  and  verbose,  better  adapted  for  deli- 
very from  an  academical  chair  than  for  perusal  in  the  closet* 
His  manner  of  lecturing  was  slow,  yet  he  was  deemed  animated 
and  eloquent;  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  always  consider*- 
able.  The  course,  of  his  lectures  was  extensive ;  it  embraced  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  Continent^ 
lecturing,  he  spent  two  whole  years  in  their  delivery.  In  his 
private  conduct,  he  was  exposed  to  the  malice  of  envy,  by  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  suspected  of  pilfering  one  museum  to  enrich 
airothen-^^Tfae  protection  of  the  Austrian  Government  enabled 
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AN  infantry  officer,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  tem- 
perament, a  keen  sportsman,  of  a  mild  but  firm  character, 
and  of  a  very  amorous  complexion,  but  prudent,  was  bitten  b? 
his  dog  on  tne  left  hand.  The  3ame  animal  bit  his  Servant  and 
another  dog.  Its  master,  displeased,  shot  it.  The  wounds  it 
Inflicted  healed  easily »  and  it  was  not  ascertained,  noi:  even  sus- 
pected, that  it  was  mad. 

About  eight  months  afterwards,  the  officer  experienced  fits  of 

ricm,  such  as  he  never  before  had,  observing  himself  that 
some  time  past,  his  character  was  changed,  and  that  he 
vexed  himself  about  trifles,  a  thing  quite  new  to  him.  He  re- 
proached himself  wjth  being  no  longer  master  of  himself,  and  of 
fretting,  as  he  said,  like  a  child. 

This  irascibility,  this  change  of  character,  was  ascribed  to 
vexation  about  the  uncertainty  of  retaining  his  situation,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  family  should  he  lose  it  altogether.  Some  disagree- 
able news  increased  his  uneasiness  \  and  he  suffered  the  more 
from  it,  that  having  been  accustomed  to  conquer  himself  and  to 
bear  up  against  adversity,  he  did  every  thing  he  could  to  con- 
ceal the  state  of  his  mind.  On  several  occasions,  however,  he 
showed  his  despair  by  declamations,  which  would  have  excited 
alarm,  if  his  friends  nad  not  always  been  accustomed  to  place 
the  greatest  reliance  upon  him. 

One  day  when  he  was  hunting,  he  met  a  man  who  made  some 
observations  on  his  traver^ng  fields  not  his  own.    This  man  was 

unarmed, 
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omrmed,  used  no  insolent  thifeat,  and  did  noting  t«  hm  vbkA 
should  have  enraged  him ;  nevertheless,  he  ]^ad  9uc!h  a  parojiyaoi 
9f  fury,  that  he  could  searcely  coatatn  him^elfy  and  had  altnost 
shot  the  man^  On  returning  home,  he  related  whsit  bad  paatedy 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  bimaelfy  and  thai  hla  ehaffacief  wat 
changed* 

During  these  transactions  I  saw  Uxb  in  the  CQU»try»  irhere 
he  lived*,  and  couveraed  with  hucn.  I  do  not  remeiii^r  t^  hav^ 
retoarked  any  thing  which  seemed  to  announce  a  mortal  a£iection> 
or  which  led  me  to  suspect  the  cruel  disease  which  waa  ao(m  to 
take  him  from  his  family. 

Another  cause^  which  contributed  to  a4[|«t  all  l^a  oervoua  sysk 
tern,  was  the  re^raint  which  his  wife  imposed  upou  him»  oa  ae-*^ 
count  of  the  smallness  of  their  meaus»  aiul  the  largeness  of  their 
family.  He  was  extremely  sensible  to  the  obstinate  refusal 
which  she  constantly  opposed  to  his  repeated,  solicitations.  Ho 
became  jealous -,  and  his  disturbed  imagination  led  him  to  bejievt. 
absurdities  and  improbabilities^  which  really  seemed  the  oispring 
of  a  disordered  brain.  But  the  former  goodness  of  his  characteft 
«nd  his  just  causes  of  anxiety,  made  his  la^  cco$snesa  bo  easily 
pardoned. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  walking  in  bis  garden,  he  gavo 
a  violent  blow  to  the  thumb  of  the  hand  which  had  been  bitten* 
It  caused  the  most  acute  pain,  and  prevented  him  from  sleep*^ 
kig,  although  emollients  were  applied  to  it*  Neat  day  (3d  Ther<« 
midor,  an.  ix.)  he  wc9t  to  breakfast  with  a  neighbour  %  but,  on 
carrying  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  he  again  placed  it  on  the  table, 
saying  that  he  could  not  dwallolr.  ne  was  advis^  to  go  to  bed, 
and  returned  home,  after  saying,  while  he  pointed  to  bis  head» 
that  he  had  something  there  which  made  him  .fear  aome  un« 
pleasant  event. 

Afterwards,  he  only  complained  of  a  stifiiiess  in  the  back  part 
of  his  neck,  which  prevented  him  from  turning  his  head^  Mid  of 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  thought  that  the  patient  was 
threatened  with  tetanus,  and  advised  the  internal  use  of  anodyneSa 
and  the  application  of  emollients  to  the  thumb*  which  seemed  ta 
him  the  eause  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  patient  was  also  put 
into  the  bath,  and  even  remained  in  it  some  time* 

Next  day  the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  increased ;  the  night  was  passed  in  almost  constant 
agitations  ^  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  was  more  considerable ;  the 
pain  of  the  thumb  acute }  the  patient  experienced  spasms  every 
4iaie  drink  was  presented  to  bim^  or^  whea  he  wallowed  a  few 

mouthfuls^ 
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mouthfiils^  wUcli  he  was  still  able  to  do,  though  with  great 
difficulty^  and  after  repeated  attemptt. 

His  wife,  imagining  that  the  obstinacy  of  her  refusals  was  the 
cause  of  his  disease,  yielded  to  his  desires  *,  and  her  complais* 
ance  had  no  unpleasant  consequence. 

I  was  called  next  day.  From  the  history  of  his  case,  I  re- 
solved to  go  immediately  ;  and,  Us  hef  was  in  the  tountrr,  I  car- 
ried with  me  some  medicines,  which  I  was  sure  I  could  noc  get 
there,  such  as  opium,  musk,  camphor,  and  calomel,  thinking 
that  I  had  a  case  of  tetanus  to  treat. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  patient  dressed^  and  walking  in 
his  room,  with  the  wAdows  and  door  shut.  He  gare  me  his 
hand,  and  related  his  own  state :  «  I  feel,'*  said  he,  «  a  very 
inconvenient  stiffness'  in  the  mil!9cles  of  my  neck,  and  a  tightness 
in  my  throat,  which  prevents  me  ffom  s^'allowing  ;  the  pain  of 
of  my  thumb  is  mych  diminished,  and  I  scarcely  feel  it."  I  ob- 
served him  attentively  while  he  spoke ;  and  1  perceived  that  every 
time  he  mentioned  drink,  he  made  a  convulsive  inspiration  like 
that  which  we  experience  on  going  into  cold  water  $  the  only  dif«> 
ference  was  in  its  force  and  repetition.  It  was  ea^ly  se^  how 
painful  this  spasm  was  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  I  made  him 
open  his  mouth  to  examine  his  throat,  but  saw  nothing  extraor- 
dinary.  I  remarked,  that  a  current  of  air,  blowing  upon  him^ 
excited  the  same  spasms«  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of  his 
having  been  bitten  j  but  the  symptoms  soon  indicated  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  disease,  and  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  tetanus  I  bad 
to  treat. 

<  I  requested  the  patient  to  drink,  atnd  I  offered  him  a  glass  of 
herb  tea.  The  very  mention  of  drink  made  him  shudder ;  but  he 
consented,  provided  the  drink  was  placed  at  his  side,  so  thathe  could 
take  it  himself  when  he  found  a  favourable  moment.  On  seeing 
the  filled  glass,  he  had  one  of  his  fits  of  convulsive  movements, 
of  great  severity,  and  lasting  almost  half  a  minute.  He  got  com^ 
posed,  however,  although  beside  the  object  which  had  affected 
him  so  violently.  He  spoke  to  us  with  mildness  of  the  singula- 
rity of  his  state,  imagining  that  he  was  losing  his  senses,  and 
implored  our  assistance.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  in* 
tention  of  drinking,  but  put  forward  his  hand  to  the  glass  seve- 
ral  times,  which  always  renewed  the  spasms,  but  only  resenib^ 
ling  the  former ;  at  last  he  seized  it,  carried  it  hastily  to  his 
lips  in  spite  of  his  convulsive  agitation,  made  the  most  courageous 
efforts  to  swallow  a  few  drops,  was  unable  to  persist,  set  down 

the 
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the  glsss  hastily,  and  throwing  himself  with  his  face  on  the  bed^ 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  complaining  that  he  died  of 
diirsti  without  being  able  to  swallow  any  thing  to  allay  it. 

When  this  violent  crisis  had  abated,  he  seemed  to  regain  his 
usual  tranquillity;  He  walked  in  his  room,  and  it  was  then  that 
1  clearly  3aw  that  the  slightest  current  of  atr  produced  convul- 
aive  tremblings.  He  constantly  experienced  them  when  the  door 
^ras  a-jar,  or  the  passing  of  any  person  quickly  by  him  caused 
the  slightest  current  of  air  towards  him.  However,  he  could 
6till  leave  his  room,  and  even  walk  in  his  garden  without  suffer- 
ing very  much.  He  had  only  the  sobbing  inspiration  already 
mentioned,,  and  an  unsteady  gait. 

The  prognosis  of  this  eruel  affection  was  not  difficixk  to  prov 
liounce.  I  considered  this  unhappy  father  as  a  victim  devoted 
to  the  cruelest  death ;  and  it  was  after  explaining  ihyself  that  I 
^vas  informed  of  the  bite  of  the  dog,  but  with  circumstances 
mrhich  made  nne  doubt  that  the  animad  was  attacked  with  hydros 
phobia. 

I  did  not,  however,  choose  to  remaiA  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
catastrophe.  I  recalled  to  my  recollection  all  the  modes  of  treats 
ment,.  and  all  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  disease,  and  I 
decided  on  the  following.       , 

I  inmiediately  prepared,  with  the  medicines  I  had  brought,  a 
mixture  of  musk,  calomel,  nitre,  and  sugar,  of  which  the  pa*- 
tient  took  a  large  dose  every  hour.  I  applied  an  embroca- 
tion of  warm  olive  oil  along  me  whole  spuie  \  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  mercurial  ointment,  I  made  half  an  ounce  of  it  be  rubbed 
into  his  legs  and  thighs.  Although  the  contusion  of  the  thumb 
^Rras  no  longer  painful,  and  the  place  of  the  bite  could  not  even 
be  perceived,  I  still  caused  the  whole  hand  to  be  rubbed  with 
warm  olive  oil.  I  ordered  him,  for  food,  some  pap,  of  which 
he  took  very  little,  but  he  eat  some  bread,  for  he  said,  that  he 
vras  also  distressed  by  hunger. 

At  this  period,  the  patient  had  no  spasmodick  twitchings,  except 
when  drink  was  offered  to  him,  or  a  current  of  air  blew  upon 
him  ;  at  other  times  he  appeared  tranquil,  and  spoke  very  rea- 
sonably, and  even  conversed  of  things  unconnected  with  his  si** 
tuation.  Still  we  could  remark,  that  all  the  internal  parts  above 
the  diaphragm  were  affected  with  continual  spasms.  His  face  even 
seemed  to  partake  of  this  state  \  his  mouth  was  contracted  with 
the  appearance  of  a  forced  smile  ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  as  in 
the  conunencement  of  drunkenness ;  his  tongue  was  not  free,  and 
his  mouth  very  dry. 

As  my  occupations  carried  me  back  to  the  city,  I  left  my  pa- 
tient, recommending  him  to  continue  the  antispasmodick  pow- 
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ders,  and  mercurial  fnctions,  bat  did  not  conceal  my  optoiim  of 
the  event. 

Two  days  elapsed  with  the  same  symptoms ;  the  treatment  I 
had  prescribed  was  continued ;  and  the  factions  especially  carried 
a  great  length. 

His  relations  resolved  to  bring  him  tp  the  military  hospntal,  to 
be  more  immediately  mider  my  care  }  and  his  senrices  endtliBg 
him  to  admission,  he  was  brought,  though  with  some  difficulty. 
As  scon  as  I  heard  of  his  arrival  I  hastened  to  see  him. 

At  the  moment  of  his  admission  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
follies^  and  had  some  alarming  appearances  of  delirium,  which 
induced  them  to  tie  his  hands  and  feet.  In  this  state  I  found 
^im ;  and  he  desired  me»  with  the  most  pressing  entreaties^  to 
set  him  free,  promising  most  reasonably  to  do  no  'haun,  and 
to  remain  quiet.  He  called  upon  his  wile,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
the  tenderest  manner.  The  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  although 
his  arms  and  legs  were  in  constant  agitation,  would  have  induced 
me  to  set  him  free  ;  but  a  refusal  from  every  person  to  remain 
with  or  attend  him,  imless  he  ^  were  secured,  and  the  terror 
which  he  inspired  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  determined 
me  to  leave  his  feet  tied,  and  only  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of 
his  hands.  • 

•  With  this  be  was  content,  but  his  agitation  did  not  decrease. 
His  mouth  was  then  very  dry,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  skin  dry, 
all  his  features  altered  ;  and  from  time  to  time  palpitations  were 
observed,  sometimes  in  one,'  sometimes  in  another  of^the  mus- 
cles of  his  face.  He  asked  for  bread  to  eat,  saying  he  was  dying 
of  hunger.  I  gave  him  a  piece,  on  which  he  fdl  with -avidity, 
filled  his  mouth,  tried  to  chew  it,  but  not  being  able,  from  vranc 
of  saliva,  threw  it  from  him,  expressing  acutely  ^e  misery  of  his 
situation. 

'  I  left  him  about  five  o^clock.  During  my  absence  his  agita- 
tion increased,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  presence  of  a  person  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  or  for  whom  he  had  respect,  calmed  him 
n  little ;  he  even*  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  reproaches ;  but  whether 
his  paroxysms  became  more  violent,  or  whether  it  was  the  timidi- 
ty of  his  attendants,  they  resolved  to  tie  his  hands. 

At  my  return,  I  found  him  in  extreme  agitation,  borderix^oa 
delirium.  He  complained,  with  great  bitterness,  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  and  of  the  shame  he  felt  at  being  thus 
tied.  He  made  continual  efforts  to  escape.  His  voice  was 
broken  and  trembling  \  he  laboured  with  all  his  muscles ;  his  res- 
piration was  laborious  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  obliged  to  in- 
spire before  he  liad  finished  his  expiration.  His  ears  were  livid  ;* 
his  pulse  hurried,  as  after  running  \  and  the  artery  was  hard  like  a 
Stretched  cord.     He  made  such  contortions  of  liis  lips,  and  all 
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tbe  muscles  of  mastication  and  deglutition,  that  his  attendants 
thought  he  wanted  to  spit  upon  them  :  for  my  own  part,  I  did. 
not  perceive  that  he  ever  had  either  the  intention  of  biting  or. 
spitting  upon  any  one ;  and  besides,  the  saliva  was  so  thick  and 
so  scanty,  that  the  lattet  was  not  much  to  be  feared. 

The  delirium  and  agitation  continually'increased.  The  whole, 
muscubr  parts  were  tormented  with  continual  twitchincs  \  then 
they  assumed  a  tetanic  rigidity,  and  a  hardness  resembling  that 
of  solid  bodies ;  the  diaphragm  in  convulsive  agitation  produced, 
a  sobbing  hiccough,  quite  peculiar;  the  jaws  approached  each  other 
vrith  violence ;  he  ground  his  teeth ;  his  respiration  became  more 
short  and  laborious ;  his  neck  swelled  \  he  bit  his  lips ;  his  whole 
body  was  in  convulsive  motion^  and  at  last,  after  a  general  sbockji 
vrhich  seemed  as  if  it  should  have  crushed  his  whole  frame,  this 
unfortunate  man  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  iils^  at  mid- 
night, about  eight  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia. 

Ten.  hours  after  death,  I  examined  the  body.  The  places, 
where  he  had  been  tied  were  bruised,  and  had  even  the  skin  rub- 
bed  off;  the  wounds  were  red.  The  whole  surface  of  the  skiii. 
was  covered  with  a  red-violet  ecchymosis,  marbled  with  deeper 
and  lighter  shades*  The  epidermis  was  dry  and  roughs  the  skin 
seemed  to  have  been  rendered  tliinner,  by  being  stretched.  The 
muscles  were  all  in  such  a  state  of  hardness  and  tension,  as  would 
have  led  to  a  belief,  that  they  were  not  yet  dead,  if  the  lividity  of 
the  face,  and  the  beginning  putrefaction  of  the  lips,  and  tneir 
angles,  as  well  as  the  terrible  symptoms  which  preceded,  could 
have  left  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  tendons,  especially  of 
the  extremities,  were  in  a  state  of  tension  apprdadiing  to  rup- 
ture. 

The  countenance  was  entirely  disfigured;  the  irregular  twitch- 
ings  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  face  had  impressed  upon  it  tliat  con* 
vulstve  appearance,  known  by  the  name  of  risus  sardonicusn  The 
lips  were  flaccid,  and  had  livid  marks  from  his  bites ;  the  nose 
was  contracted ;  the  aloe  raised  as  in  thefacies  luppocratica  ;  the  ears 
were  very  pale;  the  teeth  closed;  the  jaws  shut,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  opened  $  in  fine,  the  whole  body  was  so  stifi*,  although  the 
weather  was  extremely  hot,  that  on6  part  could  not  be  moved 
without  the  other. 

The  body  was  opened  in  my  presence  by  two  of  my  pupils ;  one 
of  them  wounded  his  thumb,  when  breaking  a  rib,  but  e:!^peri-- 
enced  no  bad  consequence  from  it,  although  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  suck  it.  There  remained,  however,  a  slight  elevation 
on  the  part,  which  he  has  cauterized  several  timcsj  aufl  which,  at 
first,  suppurated  repeatedlv. 

Ddg  V  On 
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On  opening  the  abdomen,  aH  the  intestines  were  filled  with 
air  ;  the  illeum  was  inflamed  |  the  jejunum  and  duodenum  con. 
tained  a  thick  viscid  humour  of  a  Tcry  deep  green  colour  ;  die 
large  intestines  in-ere  otherwise  healthy. 

The  liver  did  not  appear  diseased,  and  was  not  larger  than  na^ 
tiiral ;  but  the  bile  was  black,  and  tinged  paper  of  a  dark  brown 
colour* 

The  urinary  bladder,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  were  healthy,  as 
well  as  the  kidneys  ;  but  the  atribiliary  capsules  ha4  their  cavities 
effaced  and  united  by  gray  soft  substance,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  fluid  in  tliem. 

The  pericardium  appeared  sound,  as  well  as  the  heart ;  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vena  cava,  and  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
were  turgid  with  black  grumous  blood. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  gray  colour,  which 
penetrated  into  nearly  a  third  of  their  substance  ;  the  two  other 
thirds  had  a  violet  purple  colour,  proceeding  from  a  great  quanti* 
ty  of  black  blood  which  they  had  imbibed. 

The  neck  appeared  very  much  swelled ;  but  this  tumour  pnv 
ceeded  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  had  a  ca- 
vity filled  with  air,  and  whose  sides  were  of  a  membranous  and 
compact  texture,  while  the  substance  of  the  lobe  was  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing ;  that  of  the  opposite  side  was  in  its  natural 
state.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  larynx  exhibited 
no  appearance  of  lesion,  and  there  was  no  communication  dis^ 
covered  between  the  aerial  tumour  of  the  thyroid  glandj  and  the 
larynx  or  trachea. 

The  inside  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  were  not 
moistened  as  in  their  natural  state.  On  the  pharynx  was  an 
ecchymosis  corresponding  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  great 
horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  stomach  was  empty,  and  in  its  na« 
tural  state. 

The  brain  presented  no  apparent  lesion ;  the  vessels  did  ncMr^ 
pear  particularly  turgid  ;  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  serosity  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  basilar  gut« 
ter  was  filled  with  it;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fluid  penetrated  in- 
to the  vertebral  canal,  as  it  was  seen  at  its  upper  part. 

But  a  phoenom^on  worthy  of  attention,  which  has  not  yet 
been  observed,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  disease,  occurred  to  us 
when  examining  the  eyes.  The  iris  exhibited  the  same  motions 
as  in  life  \  the  pupil  dilated  itself  on  covering  the  eye  with  the 
eye-lids,  and  again  contracted  as  soon  as  the  light  w^s  admitted. 
These  alternate  motions  were  as  lively  as  during  life.  The  co» 
lour  of  the  iris  was  not  changed  (  it  was  of  blue  gray,  and  had 
only  acquired  a  lustre  or  brilliancy,  which  might  be  called  phos* 

phoric* 
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phoric.    We  excited  this  sensibility  of  the  itis  manjr  timeSf  aQ<| 
joaore  than  twelve  hours  after  death. 

VTe  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  for  a  long  critical  disser- 
tation  on  some  popular  prejudices  concerning  hydrophobia,  and 
its  treatment,  as  well  as  for  the  detail  of  our  autbor^s  arguments^ 
for  considering  that  the  hydrophobia,  in  the  present  instance,  did 
not  proceed  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  but  was  spontaneous. 
They  reduce  themselves  to  the  following : 

1.  The  dog  was  young,  quarrelled  with  its  fellow,  which  it  bit 
severely ;  and  it  was  in  attempting  to  separate  them,  that  first 
the  huntsman  and  then  the  master  were  bitten* 

^.  It  was  not  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  mad,  and,  during  hi| 
whole  illness,  its  master  never  imagined  that  the  bite  Was  the  cause. 

5.  Neither  the  other  dog,  huntsman,  nor  another  child,  whom 
the  same  dog  had  bitten,  suffered  any  bad  consequences  from  the 
bite. 

4,  The  supposition  that  the  bite  of  an  animal  merely  enraged 
can  produce  hydrophobia  is  without  proof. 

5»  Communicated  hydrophobia  proves  commonly  fatal  on  the 
fourth  day;  the  fatal  case  of  spontaneous  hydrophobia,  mentioned 
by  Salius  Diversus,  terminated  on  the  eighth,  the  duration  of  the 
illness  in  this  case  *• 

6.  If  it  be  correct  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  cicatrix,  or  at 
least,  that  swelling  and  pain  in  the  place  bitten,  are  constant  pre- 
cursors in  hydrophobia,  these  were  wanting  in  this  instance. 


Ill 
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Dissection  of  two  Cases ^  in  which  a  Moveable  BoAf  was  found  within 
the  Cavity  of  the  FaginaJ  Coat  of  the  Testis  5  illustrated  by  an  en^ 
graving;  with  Remarks.  By  James  Wardrop,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

Dissection  I. 

TTTuEN  removing  the  tesris  with  its  vaginal  coat,  from  an  ana- 
^^    sarcous  scrotumj  it  felt  very  flabby  and  soft.     The  vaginal 

D  d  3  coat 

.  *  A  case  of  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Edinburgh  last  summer,  in  which  the 
f  adent  lived  f^een  days  after  the  first  Appearance  of  the  disease,  and  eight 
months  after  being  bitten.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  disea«e  bemg  communi- 
cated, for  the  dog  was  destroyed  as  being  road,  and  the  first  symptom  was  all 
inflammation,  and  papulary  eruption  on  the  part  bitten.  In  jother  respect^  ir 
had  a  ^oosiderablc  resemblance  to  Mr  Gorcy  s  case. 
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coat  was  laid  open^  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  yellowish 
coloured  fluid  escaped,  and  a  substance  three-fifths  o£  an  indi  la 
diameteri  was  found  lying  loose  within  the  cavity.  This  body  was 
of  a  globular  form,  with  its  surface  very  smooth,  and  it  had  the 
colour  and  all  the  elasticity  of  common  cartilage.  It  was  very  tough, 
and  made  considerable  resistance  to  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife. 
.When  divided,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  distinct  concen- 
tric layers,  and  there  was  a  small  brown  spot  in  the  centre,  which 
was  as  hard  and  brittle  as  bone.  The  vaginal  coat  was  of  its  na- 
tural thickness ;  but  on  the  albuginea,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
testicle,  tliere  were  tvfo  small  masses  hanging  loose,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pieces  of  firm  coagulated  lymph. 

Dissection  IL 

A  subject  was  brought  into  the  dissecting  room,  widi  a  consi- 
derable swelling, of  the  scrotum,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
common  hydrocele.  With  a  view  of  making  a  preparation  of  the 
diseased  vaginal  coat,  the  fluid  which  it  contained  was  discharged 
by  a  small  opening,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  strong  spirits. 
Son^e  months  afterwards,  the  vaginal  coat  was  laid  open  its  wh(de 
length,  and  a  body  of  the  form,  and  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  a  gar- 
den pea,  was  found  floating  among  the  spirits.  The  surface  of 
this  body  was  smooth,  and  polished,  of  a  semitransparent  whitish 
colour,  very  elastic  and  firm,  and  resembling  in  every  respect  a 
piece  of  cartilage :  as  it  was  accidentally  lost,  it  could  not  be 
very  minutely  examined.  The  vaginal  coat  was  a  little  thicken- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  having  a  smooth  internal  surface,  it  was  un- 
equal, from  the  effusion  of  layers  of  coagulated  lymph.  The 
albuginea  was  also  considerably  thickened ;  had  lost  its  shining 
surface  and  become  rough ;  and  acquired  that  mottled  appearance, 
so  remarkable  when  lymph  is  efFuscd  on  the  surface  of  an  in- 
flamed heart.  Towards  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
testicle^  there  were  many  strong  adhesions  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  albuginea ;  the  bond  of  union  being  formed  by  a 
number  of  bands  of  a  firm  coagulated  lymph,  very  much  re- 
.sembling  the  columnx  carnese  in  a  heart  which  has  been  long 
inacerated  in  spirits^  On  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle  there 
were  two  small  tumors,  which  were  loose  and  pendulous,  and 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  what  formed 
the  bands. 

As  I  could  obtain  no  history  of  either  of  the  preceding  cases,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  symptoms  ztid  pto- 
gress  of  the  disease.  From  the  appearances  of  the  diseased  parts, 
more  particularly  from  tlie  efliision  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of 
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^e  testkle  and  vaginal  co^t,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  morbid- 
changes  had  altogether  arisen  from  previous  inflammation.  The 
effiisioA  of  lymph  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efitcts  of  inflam- 
nsatioh  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  of  all  serous 
membranes.  And  the  vaginal  coat,  which  belongs  to  the  same* 
^lass,  is  often  observed,  in  a  hydrocele  which  has  been  preceded 
by  inflammation,  to  be  thickened,  and  to  have  lost  its  polished 
surface  from  the  efiiision  of  lymph,  and  even  adhesions  to  have 
been  formed  between  it  and  the  albuginea; 

The  remarkable  circumstance  in  both  c^ses  was,  the  moveable 
bbdy  within  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat ;  and  it  is  dif&ctilt  to  ex-- 
plain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  how  masses  unconnected  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  but  by  the  medium  of  a  fluid,  could  be  formed  : 
Whether  they  originallv  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  of  the  same  bulk  and  shape  as  they  were  fbund  on 
dissection,  or  whether  they  were  formed  independently  of  any 
£uch  connection  ?  It  appears  most  probable,  that  their  formation 
was  in  consequence  of  the  efl\ision  of  lymph  on  some  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  \  that,  ftom  repeated  attacks 
of  inflammation,  additional  matter  was  gradually  added  to 
the  lymph  already  efiiised}  and  that,  as  they^ere  floating  in  a 
fluid,  their  attachment  was  elongated  by  their  own  gravity*  thpy 
became  pendulous,  and  were  finally  completely  separated*  When 
they  were  once  detached,  and  allowed  to  lie  loose  in  the  fluid, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  th^t,  as  they  would  be  continually  alter* 
ing  their  situation,  from  the  mobility  of  the  parts,  they  would 
assume  ai  irounded  form,  and  acquire  a.  smooth  surface.  This 
opinion  is  strongly  corroborated  from  the  small  pendulous  hiasses 
which  were  found,  in  both  casesj  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  testicle  \  and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  masses  would  have 
been  ultimately  separated,  and  have  become  loose  bodies,  resem- 
bling the  others.  How  far  they  could  increase  in  bulk,  from 
the  addition  of  new.  matter,  after  their  separation,  I  am  afraid  to 
hazard  even  a  conjecture. 

I  believe  that  the  morbid  appearance  here  described  occurs 
:rery  seldom.  Dr  Monro,  sen^  in  his  work  on  the  Bursx  Mucosa:, 
mentions  having  observed,  during  an  operation  for  hydrocele, 
that  there  were  several  moveable  bodies  contained  in  the  sack 
along  with  the  water,  and  Dr  Baillie  has  only  seen  one  example 
of  it ;  but  neither  of  these  cases  are  given  in  detail. 

Morgagni  has  observed  in  several  cases  small  pendulous  glo^ 
bular  timiors,  of  the  cdour  of  the  albuginea,  adhering  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  testicle  *,  and,  in  one  ca3e,  he  says  one  of  these 
bodies  seemed,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been  separated  from  its 
attachment,  and  left  locse  in  the  cavity^  as  the  neck  remained  by 
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nrhich  it  seemed  to  have  adhered.  Professor  Richter  of  Gdl^ 
tingen  is  the  only  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted^  who  hatf 
given  a  full  account  of  any  case  of  this  disease  *.  And^  as  it 
is  interesting  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  patholoffical  point  of 
view»  showing  the  practical  surgeon  the  difficulty  he  may  meet 
with,  were  he  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  I  shall 
quote  his  own  words. 

^  The  patient  was  a  man  of  40  years  of  age,  and  otherwise  m 
perfect  health.  The  swelling  was  altogether  on  the  right  side  of 
the  scrotum,  ef  the  size  of  the  fist,  but  so  very  little  taise,  that 
fluctuation  was  quite  evidently  felt»  and,  by  external  pressure  it 
could  be  squeezed  into  various  forms.  It  resembled  a  sack  which 
Was  only  half  full  of  water.  In  this  there  was  very  plainly  felt  fluc- 
tuating three  round  bodies,  which  were  quite  hard,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  very  large  hazel  nut.  The  scrotum  was  furrowed,  and  the 
swelling  not  painful.  The  disease  had  been  taken  for  a  hernia  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  hard  bodies  in  it  for  urinary  calculi. 
But  as  the  patient  not  only  now,  but  fix)m  the  beginning  of  the  di- 
sease, had  never  had  the  smallest  urinary  complaint,  as  he  could  re- 
tain his  urine  for  a  long  time,  without  the  swelling  of  the  scrotum 
increaang,  as  pressure  did  not  diminish  the  swelling,  and  occasioned 
no  sensation  in  the  bladder,  and  especially  as  the  swelling  was  far 
distant  from  the  abdominal  ring,  and  had  not  the  least  connectioa 
with  it,  I  declared  that  it  was  not  a  vesical  hernia,  and  determined 
upon  the  operation,  although  I  could  not  explain  the  real  nature  of 
the  swelling.  I  opened  the  tumor  by  a  long  incision.  A  colour- 
less transparent  water  flowed  out,  and  with  it  came  away  three  bo* 
dies  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  which  were  of  an  osseous  substance, 
and  covered  with  with  a  cartilaginous  crust,  and  no  where  attached, 
but  floated  quite  disengaged  in  the  water.  When  the  water  flowed 
out,  I  examined  the  cavity  in  which  it  had  been  contained*  It  ^was 
not  a  condensed  cellular  membrane,  not  a  ligamentous  sack,  as  I  had 
expected,  but  an  extremely  loose  and  flaccid  cellular  membrane,  which 
consisted  of  isolated  large  vesicles,  some  of  which  run  across  the  sack, 
Vid  divided  it  as  if  into  different  cavities. " 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  disease  that  has  been  just  now  mentioned,  vA 
those  moveable  bodies,  or  loose  cartilages,  which  are  formed  in 
the  sinovial  cavities* 

In  the  natural  state,  the  serous  and  sinovial  cavities  resemUe 
each  other,  as  they  are  both  shut-bags  supplied  by  exhalation,  with  a 
fluid  intended  to  lubricate  surfaces  which  were  exposed  to  friction, 
and  to  prevent  their  union;  with  reeard  to  their  disease8»  both  an: 
liable  to  have  their  fluid  collected  m  a  preternatural  quantity^  to 
have  adhesions  found  between  the  surfaces,  &c. :  and  we  now  also 
observe,  that  both  have  moveable  bodies  formed  in  their  cavities. 

The 
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7he  structuTt  of  th^  loose  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint,  so  accunte* 
]▼  described  by  Mr  Home  *,  are  exactly  ^milar  to  those  found  in 
the  vaginal  coat  in  the  cases  abore  mentioned  ;  some  of  these  Mr 
Home  found  to  be, entirely  cartilaginous,  others  had  the  appear-* 
ance  of  cartilage  externally,  and  the  central  pordon  bony,  and 
some  were  altogether  osseous. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 
The  drawing  represents  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginatis  laid 
open  in  the  2d  dissection.  The  testicle  is  seen  with  an  unequal 
fnottled  surface,  and  its  natural  shape  somewhat  altered,  both 
from  the  effusion  of  new  matter,  and  from  its  having  been  for 
some  time  kept  in  spirits.  On  its  upper  part  are  seen  the  two 
small  pendulous  masses,  and  toward  the  inferior  part  numerous 
strong  bands  of  coagulated  lymph  pass  towards  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis. The  small  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  moveable 
body,  found  in  the  first  case,  of  its  natural  size,  and  shews  the 
concentric  lamellae  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  small  osseous 
Substance  in  the  centre. 


IX. 

Hose  of  Gout  in  an  African  Negro.  By  AnI>rew  Duncan,  Senior, 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  LTHOUGH  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  causes  which  operate 
-^^  most  powerfully  in  the  induction  of  gout  are  indolence  and 
luxury,  yet  it  is  probable  that  no  condition  of  life  gives  perfect  ex- 
emption from  that  painful  disease  :  And,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  it  does  occur  even  with  the  Afri- 
can negro.  This  I  think  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing case,  which,  last  winter,  was  under  my  care  in  Clini- 
cal Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  I  shall  here 
transcribe  it  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  record^ 
of  the  hospital,  without  any  alteration  or  addition. 

John  Williamson,  an  African  negro,  «t.  31.  a  servant,  April 
4th  1807,  is  affected  with  constant  acute  pain  in  the  right 
stde,  which  shoots  between  the  shoulders,  and  entirely  pre- 
vents him  from  makine  a  deep  inspiration  i  it  is  much  aggrava- 
ted by  a  frequent  cough,  attended  with  the  copious  expectoration 
of  a  very  viscid  sputum  ;  he  can  lie  with  greater  ease  on  the  left, 
than  on  the  right  side,  but  has  most  relief  when  lying  on  thet 
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back.  Respirations  seem  hborious»  and  are  26  in  a  miniite. 
Complains  also  of  severe  pain  of  the  headj  with  vertigo^  and  con- 
stant tinnitus  auriumj  particularly  in  the  left  ear.  Has  also  some 
soreness  of  throat ;  he  swallows  with  difficulty ;  and  a  slight  in* 
flanmiation,  but  no  swellings  is  perceived  in  the  fauces.  He  is 
likewise  affected  with  pain  in  the  balls  of  both  great  toes>  which 
has  induced  considerable  lameness.  Pulse  130 ;  skin  hot,  and 
moist ;  tongue  white»  with  great  thirst  i  belly  loose^  urine  natu- 
ral, sleeps  ill,  no  appetite. 

The  pains  of  breast  and  difficult  respiration  came  on  suddenly 
four  days  ago,  and  some  hours  previous  to  the  attack^  he  had 
been  affected  with  rigor,  in  a  short  time  followed  by  augmented 
heat.  He  has  been  frequently  affected,  during  several  years  past, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  always  relieved  by  blisters  applied 
to  the  breast  and  side.  About  a  week  ago  an  abscess  burst  in 
the  left  ear,  which  was  followed  by  the  oozing  of  a  purulent 
matter.  The  pain  in  the  ear  which  then  occurred  is  now  gone, 
but  a  constant  tinnitus  still  remains,  with  much  headachy  which 
however  is  at  present  less  severe. 

Two  months  ago  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the 
right  great  toe,  which  was  also  affected  with  swelling  and  red- 
ness. It  was  induced,  he  thinks,  by  having  on  damp  shoes  for 
some  time.  The  pain  and  swelling  in  a  short  time  were  remo- 
ved, but  soon  after  attacked  the  left  toe,  in  which  some  swelling 
is  still  perceived.  This  affection  had  almost  entirely  ceased, 
when  the  pain  of  breast  and  difficult  respiration  occurred. 

It  appears  that  he  has  been  often  subject  to  severe  lancinating 

fiains  occuring  about  midnight  in  one  of  his  great  toes,  frequent* 
y  leaving  it,  and  attacking  the  other.  He  has  applied  the  vo- 
latile liniment  to  them  with  relief  ^  but  has  used  no  medicines  for 
the  present  attack  of  the  pain  of  the  side,  which  he  thinks  was 
caused  by  living  in  a  cold  house.  He  was  a  trumpeter  to  a  rai- 
ment of  dragoons  for  several  years,  but  for  these  five  years  psst 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman's  servant. 

Applicetur  vesicator.  parti  dolenti  lateris,  et  bibat  potum  aci- 
dum  vegetab.  ad  libitum. 

April  5,    The  blistier  has  risen  well,  and  the  affection  of  his 
breast  is  somewhat  diminished.     He  had,  however,  a  very  rest- 
less .  night,  and  walked  about  the  ward  with  much  delirium.    It 
•now  appears  that  he  gives  a  very  incoherent  account  of  his  pre- 
sent symptoms.    Pulse  132. 

Capiat  statim  Phos.  sod.  |iss  more  solito,  nee  non 
"^^  Opii  gr.  i. 

Sub  muT.  hydr.  gr.  v. 

Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrh.  q.  s.  ut  ft.  pllul.  dux  h.  s.  siimend. 
6th|    He  had  one  stool  from  the  saltS;  but  he  has  had  much 
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mental  derangement  daring  the  whole  night,  and  can  at  present 
grve  no  information  respecting  his  complaints.  Pulse  ISO^  nei- 
tlier  full  nor  hard. 

Repetatur  Phosph  sod.  Interm.  pilul. 

7th,  He  gave  so  much  disturbance  to  the  other  patients,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  confine  him  to  a  secluded  apartment. 
Xhe  purgative  taken  yesterday  did  not  operate,  and  he  continued 
to  have  much  derangement  during  most  of  the  night,  but  he  has 
slept  some  this  morning,  and  is  to  day  a  good  deal  more  recollect- 
ed. He  complains  principally  at  present  of  an  uneasiness  of  his 
head.    Pulse  ISO,  skin  rather  hot. 

Interm.  Med. 

Abradatur  capik  et  lavetur  caput  ter  quaterve  in  die,  aqua  fri« 
gida  cum  aceto }  nee  non 

Jg;  Tartrit.  antimon,  gr.  vi. 
Aquae  fontan.  |  vi.  misce. 

Capiat  |ss.  omni.  bithorio.  donee  supervenerit  vo« 
mitus  vel  catharsis. 

Sth,  The  solution  produced  a  purgative  effect  after  a  second 
dose,  and  has  been  followed  by  several  loose  stools ;  he  has 
had  much  delirium  during  the  night,  but  was  more  distinct  this 
morning.    Pulse  140. 

Intern)*  solut.  tart,  antim.  applicetur  vesicat.  capiti,  et  sumat 
mist,  mucilaginosae  |  i.  tertia  quaque  hora. 

9th,  There  has  been  no  discharge  from  the  blister  ^  he  had 
much  derangement  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but  has  been 
somewhat  recollected  this  morning.  Pulse  1S8,  belly  still  loose, 
skin  hot,  and  he  has  much  thirst. 

Cont.  med.  mucilag.  et  bibat  potum  acidum  vegetab.  ad  libitum. 

10th,  Has  still  much  delirium,  and  has  had  three  loose 
stools  since  last  visit ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  discharge 
from  the  blister.    Pulse  138. 

G>nt.  med.  ut  antea. 

i  1th,     Died  this  morning  about  two  o'clock. 
Appearances  on  Dissection. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  appeared  very  numerous,  and  turgid 
with  blood  ;  a  quantity  of  yellowish  coloured  serous  fluid  was 
found  effused  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater,  on' 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  also  into  the  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  the  choroid  plexus  of  which  were  found  almost  quite 
destitute  of  blood,  and  of  an  unusual  deep  yellow  colour.  The 
lungs  of  the  left  side  were  quite  sound ;  those  of  the  right,  sunk 
in  water,  were  of  a  dark  colour,  and  adhered,  in  many  parts,  ta 
the  pleura  costalis.  They  were  full  of  mucus,  and  had  a  firm 
feel,  somewat  similar  to  the  liver.    The  gall  bladder  was  observe 
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ed  nearly  empty,  and  a  small  concretion*  about  the  size  of  a  com^ 
tnon  pea,  was  found  situated  near  its  neck.  The  cellular  sul^ 
stance*  throughout  all  the  body,  appeared  of  a  deep  yellow  co« 
lour. 

The  above  account,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  taken  veiba* 
tim  from  the  journals  of  the  Ropl  Infirmary ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Case  of  this  patient  had,  in  a  short  time  after 
his  admission,  a  fatal  termination.  In  many  respects,  howerer, 
it  afibrds,  in  my  opinion,  an  example  of  a  singular  and  laterestiDg 
affection. 

This  is  evident,  both  from  the  history  of  disease  prior  to  the 
admission  of  this  patient  into  the  hospital ;  from  the  anomalous 
*  appearances  which  his  disease  put  on  while  he  was  in  the  hospi** 
tal  \  and  from  the  morbid  affections  which  were  discovered  on 
dissection.  Each  of  these  particulars  might  afford  room  for  ma-* 
ny  remarks.  But  into  such  a  detail  I  do  not  at  present  propose 
to  enter.  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  found  no  reason  to  alter  the  o- 
pinion  which  I  formed  of  this  patient's  disease,  when  he  was 
first  admitted  into  the  hospital.  From  the  account  given  of  his 
case,  I  then  considered  him  as  sul^ected  to  irregular  gout ;  and 
no  circumstances  occurred,  while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  to  lead 
me  to  adopt  a  different  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  seat  of 
the  pain  in  the  foot ;  the  sudden  transition  of  it  from  tlie  one 
foot  to  the  other ;  from  the  foot  to  the  breast ;  and  from  the 
breast  to  the  head ;  tended  to  confirm  my  conjecture. 

If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  present  case  is  the  first 
I  have  met  with,  after  thirty  years  practice  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  gout  occurring  in  an  African  negro.  Gout  is  priod* 
pally  a  disease  of  the  rich,  the  luxurious,  and  the  indolent.  To 
these  causes  of  predisposition  the  Africans,  in  their  own  country, 
ttre  not  much  exposed.  Hence  with  them  there  is  at  least  less 
chance  of  its  occurring  as  an  hereditary  affection.  And  unqiKS* 
tionably  it  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  is  often  transmitted 
from  parents  to  their  children. 

But,  even  among  Britons,  gout  certainly  appears  in  many  in« 
stances  where  it  is  not  hereditary ;  and  where  it  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  indolence,  of  luxury,  of  riches,  of  genius,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  ordinary  causes  of  predisposition. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  with  distinctly  marked  instances  both  of 
tegular  and  anomalous  gout  among  the  labouring  poor  of  thi5 
country.  I  have  often  met  with  the  disease  in  females  ;  and  I 
am  convinced,  that,  although  men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  wo- 
y  fnen ;  although  it  more  frequently  affects  the  indolent  than  the 
active ;  yet  that  neither  sex  nor  condition  give  perfect  exemption 
fiom  it.    H^ace  I  hold  the  circumstances  of  this  patient,  to  be 

no 
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no  insuperable  argument  against  the  supposition  of  gout.  Had 
tiie  same  phoenomena,  which  are  described  in  his  case,  occurred 
in  a  rich  and  indolent  Englishman,  no  one  could  have  hesitated  in 
considering  him  as  subjected  to  gout  \  and  from  those  phoeno<- 
mena  I  conclude,  that  this  African  negro  laboured  under  that 
disease. 

This  disease,  whether  my  conjecture  witli  regard  to  it  be  well 
founded  or  not,  had  soon  a  fatal  termination.  The  different  re* 
medies  which  were  directed  for  him  seemed  to  hav.e  very  little  in- 
fluence, in  producing  even  temporary  alleviation.  Of  these,  there- 
fore, I  shall  say  nothing  :  I  shall  add  only  a  few  words  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  appearances  discovered  on  dissection. 

An  opportunity  was  not  afforded  us  of  examining  all  the  parts 
^i^ith  the  minute  attention  which  could  have  been  wished ;  for 
two  of  his  African  friends  insisted  on  being  present,  and  would,  on 
no  account,  allow  any  of  the  morbid  parts  to  be  removed  for 
more  particular  examination. 

But  we  saw  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  cause^ 
both  of  his  death  and  of  the  remarkable  delirium  to  which  he  was 
subjected*  The  brain  was  evidently  diseased  in  different  ways. 
Its  blood-vessels  were  every  where  turgid,  and  were  visible  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  is  commonly  the  case ;  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  having  been  forced 
into  vessels  not  naturally  intended  to  receive  them ;  a  circum* 
stance  occuring  in  all  inflammations,  as  is  obvious  inevery  instance 
of  ophthalmia.  A  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  found  deposited 
between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia-mater  \  a  consequence  of 
eflPiision  being  augmented  from  encreased  action  of  the  vessels. 
A  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  also  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain ;  a  proof  that  hydrocephalus  may  sometimes  be  a  conse- 
quence of  preceding  inflammation. 

These  morbid  appearances  were,  in  my  opinion,  suflicient 
causes,  both  for  the  remarkable  delirium,  and  the  death  of  our 
patient.  But  besides  the  causes  of  the  affections  of  the  head,  the 
dissection  demonstrated  also,  the  causes  of  his  preceding  pecto- 
ral  complaints.  While  the  lungs  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax 
vrere  sound,  those  in  the  right  side  were  in  a  remarkably  diseased 
state.  To  the  feel  they  appeared  so  firm,  that  they  resembled 
more  the  substance  of  the  liver  than  of  the  lungs  in  their  ordinary 
state.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  they  had  been  subjected 
both  to  considerable  inflammation,  and  to  consequent  effusion. 
Thus  all  the  urgent  symptoms  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  in  the  hospital,  might,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  ac« 
counted  for  from  the  local  affections  which  were  discovered  on 
dissections 

How 
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How  far  these  local  aflections  were  the  consequence  of  gont, 
may  perhaps,  with  somei  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  goat,  in  its  most  regular  form,  does  produce  local 
inflammation.  This  is  every  day  ^monstated,  by  the  obvious  in- 
flammation of  the  mat  toe ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that,  in  misplaced  and  irregular  gout,  similar  local  inflam- 
mations are  produced  in  other  parts.  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  be  at  least  the  most  probable  opinion,  tint,  in  this  case,  the 
local  affections,  both  of  me  brain  and  lungs,  were  consequences 
of  inflammation,  originating  from  gout. 


X. 


Ohservathns  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of  an  Epidemic  Ophhal'- 
ffiiaf  which  appeared  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  the  Roya/s^  in  EeSn- 
burgh  Castle^  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  1807.  By 
C  F.  Fo&Bfi3,  Esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Royals. 

SiMCB  the  Egyptian  campaign,  ophthalmia  having  occasionally 
made  its  appearance  epidemically  in  some  of  his  Majesty's 
regiments,  and  in  several  instances  under  circumstances  ex- 
tremely formidable  and  destructive,  I  trust,  that  any  commu- 
nication concerning  the  history  and  treatment  of  that  disease, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  publication. 

The  regiment,  consbting  of  419  men,  marched  into  Edinburgh 
Castle  from  Glasgow  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  between  that  and 
the  20th,  received  106  recruits,  making  a  total  strength  of  525  men. 
On  the  21  St  of  July,  one  man  presented  himself  with  ophthalmia, 
and  was  received  into  the  regimental  hospital ;  on  the  22d,  nine 
more,  and,  on  an  average,  seven  daily,  until  the  28th,  when  42 
were  admitted,  which  was  the  largest  number  on  any  one  daj. 
Between  the  21st  of  Julv  and  the  26th  of  August,  in  all  163  mea 
were  admitted,  and  discnarged  perfectly  cured. 

The  disease  almost  constantly  attacked  during  the  night  or  to- 
wards morning ;  the  first  symptom  was  universally  a  Sensation, 
as  if  a  particle  of  sand  had  been  insinuated  betwedi  the  pa^ebne 
and  eye-ball,  soon  succeeded  by  heat,  pain,  &c. ;  sometimes  by 
an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  but  frequently  not.  The  sensa- 
tion of  sand  in  the  eye  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  men  of  the  contrary.    They  occasionally  awoke  with  the 
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tarsi  adhering  to  esicli  other  \  and  were  then  frequently  apt  to  con» 
sider  this  as  the  first  symptcmi  they  had  felt,  bat  upon  questioning 
di«ni  the  commencement  of  the  disease  could  generally  be  traced 
to  have  previously  taken  place. 

Some  complained  of  headach  coming  on  in  the  evening,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  restless  night,  but  it  generally  went  off  towards  morn- 
ing. Tnis  symptom  was  most  particularly  observed  when  the 
disease  first  made  its  appearance  m  the  battalion. 

In  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  the  right  eye  was  the;  first  ar« 
tacked.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  other 
eye  became  inflamed,  and  when  this  happened,  the  disease  was 
equally  severe  in  both ;  more  commonly,  however,  as  the  one 
eye  began  to  recover,  the  other  became  affected  $  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  in  the  second  eye,  relief 
appeared  to  be  afforded  to  the  first.  The  disease  did  not,  in  a 
single  instanccj  return  to  the  eye  which  was  first  affected. 

The  inflammation  was  universally  confined  to  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva ;  that  part  of  it  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  palpebrae 
was  always  highly  vascular,  with  an  appearance  of  efflorescence, 
while  the  portion  covering  the  sclerotic  coat  exhibited  a  fine  net- 
work of  vessels.  In  some  cases  there  were  small  spots  of  blood 
efiused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  between  the  conjunctiva  and 
the' ball  of  the  eye.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  the  eyes 
had  a  remarkably  glassy  appearance  ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the> 
lower  palpebrsB,  at  that  early  period,  always  exhibited  marks  of  in- 
flammation, although  frequently  the  person  so  affected  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  any  complaint  in  his  eyes.  The  conjunctiva  lining 
the  inferior  palpebrae,  was  generally  much  more  inflamed  than  that 
of  the  upper,  and  particularly  at  the  fold  where  it  is  reflected  on 
the  sclerotic  coat.  The  disease  seemed  often  to  be  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  suddenness  of  its  invasion  :  In  a  considerable  number, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  proceeded  no  further  than  they  usually 
do  in  influenza  or  contagious  catarrhs  In  some  instances  it  attain- 
ed a  considerable  degree  of  severity  in  a  short  time,  and  in  several, 
the  upper  palpebne  became  very  suddenly  swelled,  so  as  to  be 
raised  with  dilficulty ;  in  some,  both  palpebrae  appeared  as  if 
stung  by  an  insect,  assuming  an  anasarcous  appearance,  attended 
"with  heaty  pain,  and  sometimes  throbbing,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  was  indeed 
observable  in  most  of  the  slightest  cases,  by  pulling  down  the 
inferior  palpebra.  In  the  morning,  matter  was  generally  observ- 
ed collected  towards  the  inrter  canthus  of  the  eye.  In  one  case, 
a  collection  of  matter  took  place  in  the  superior  palpebra  of  the 
left  eye,  which  pointed  afterwards,  and  was  relieved  by  puncture 
^•ith  a  lancet,    No  pain  or  inconvenience  was  in  any  instance 
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ifelt  from  tli6  free  admission  of  light  to  the  eye^  nor  did  ittezelv* 
eion  tend  to  abate  the  symptoms,  or  accelerate  the  cure. 

I  know  of  no  other  probable  cause  for  the  appearance  of  ikm 
complaint  in  the  regiment,  than  infection  ;  but  from  what  source 
it  could  have  been  derived  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Not 
one  of  the  officers  had  it,  nor  any  of  the  men  of  the  Royal  Lanark 
regiment,  who  were  also  in  the  castle,  but  in  a  separate  barrackl 
Several  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted  on  the  22d  weve  put 
into  a  ward  where  two  men  with  ulcerated  legs  had  accideittally 
remained,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  affscted  with  thtf  d^ 
ease.  Several  of  the  hospital  attendants  had  it,  but  very  slight- 
ly. The  men  of  the  battalion  who  were  in  the  hakskt  of  attend«> 
ing  daily  drill,  and  those  who  were  not,  appeared  equally  to  re* 
ceive  the  disease. 

Every  man  was  put  on  low  diet,  and  had  a  purgative  of  9ab» 
muriate  of  mercury  and  jalap  exhibited ;  and  lus  eyes  were  order* 
ed  to  be  washed  with  the  following  coUyrium  used  wann. 
]^  Muriat.  hydr.  gr.  j. 

Aquae  fervent-  |iij.  fi* 

Tinct.  opii  vinos.  5  fi. 

Mucihg.  g.  arab.  3  fi.  misce. 
In  the  slighter  cases  no  further  treatment  was  required  \  bot 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  severe,  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  palpebra  was  scarified, 
and  care  was  taken  to  do  it,  so  that  as  much  blood  as  posmblc 
might  be  drawn,  as  the  degree  of  relief  obtained  always  corre- 
•ponded  with  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  by  the  divided 
vessels  \  and  whenever  the  blood  did  not  flow  freely,  not  only  no 
good  was  aflbrdcd,  but  tlie  inflammatory  symptoms  were  increase 
ed.  As  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  the  tinct.  opii.  vinos. 
was  dropped  into  the  eye  *,  this  application  caused  acute  pain^ 
and  a  very  copious  flow  of  tears ;  the  former  usually  subsided  in 
a  few  seconds,  leaving  a  considerable  sufFusion  over  the  whcdc  of 
jhe  tunica  conjunctiva,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours,  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  eye  was  left  much  less  in*- 
flamed  than  at  first,  accompanied  with  a  general  alleviation  of 
all  the  symptoms.  The  scarifications  seldom  required  to  be  re- 
peated more  than  twice,  and  oftener  once  w^  sufficient ;  and 
the  earlier  this  mode  of  practice  was  employed,  the  more  effica- 
cious it  proved  in  speedily  removing  the  inflammation.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  great  attention  was  paid  to  keep 
the  bowels  open.  The  application  of  the  tinct.  opii  vinos,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  was  severe,  in 
several  instances  increased  itj  although  in  the  slight  cases  it  was 
evidently  of  benefit.     As  it  almost  constantly  happened,  that  the 
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iniaminsKiOR  ^tw  quitting  cule  tje  attocktd  tbe  otfi^^  ikn*  sev^val 
c^se^  \  ibQ  ui^e^ied  «ye  waa  sq^UrifM^  sm4  th?  drc^s  applied  be^ 
ffy^^  anv  symptom  of  the  disease  appesir^d  \  a^d^  in  every  instance 
when  this  was  done,  the  lattei:  Reaped  th^  com^int.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease>  be^d^s  the  cellytiat  9oine  stin^ulat- 
iog  appticaiipn  was  gcneraUjF  employed  t»  the  eyes,  either  the 
|inct..O]p  vi}i|)s*  or  U)e  ^m^gu^i^mnhydr*  nitr^  r^b*  as  it  frequent^ 
"  ly  happened)  thai  changing  the  stimulua  vras  of  evident  advan^ 
^g^*  Whenever  the  tarsi  adbf  red  dnriag  the  nightf  t^  ointment 
vr^  applied  at  b^  Hme ;  and  a^  long  aa  ihey  continued  to  do  so^ 
although  the  i«tflai9fBation  had  perfectly  subsidedt  the  patients 
were  jiiQt  di^tans^  from  the  ho^ai.  As  «ooji  as  the  active  in- 
flanunattoia  wai  geiie,  a<i4  the  vei^^  stiU  regiained  turgid  vrith 
fed  Uood)  a  eoUyrium  oi  sulpbatQ  of  ainci  with  the  addition  of 
vuunis  tiaet^  oi  opiumi  waa  attbi^iftiMd  i^  lUe  first  enipibyed>  4od 
4ireeted  to  be  ^ed  eold. 

Sexerei  «iode9  nf  praofiice  Mrfve  umptoyadi  bul  ofine  of  them 
MC^eeeded  in  sesncmng  the  disease  «q  quickly  9S  that  jnst  describ- 
ed }  and  it  U  remavhabk>  ihat  o«t  of  16$  eases  of  ophthal^iiaf 
j|^  oftofe  than  half  a  do^ea  of  €4«e9  of  r^apse  happen^  \  and 
one  was  m  a  oianf  who  was  sei«c4  vitb  a  aever^  caurrh*  which 
aroeared  to  act  4s  an  exekkig  cai^e  in  bringing  on  a  return  of 
^  inflanun^tiaBj  ndiich  wa$  rather  of  the  chroiuc  than  of  th^ 
^>cateiiJnd« 

ScarificgtiQn  in  ophthalmia  has  bee^  diflapprorved  of  by  many  \ 
but  I  ani  iocUned  to  think*  thai  an  unfavourable  c^tnioa  of  it  has 
often  been  farmed,  from  its  having  been  frequently  perfonned  with 
iiupioper  inHrnmentSt  and  probably  .not  unfrequently  at  improper 
periods  of  the  disrate.  A  commpu  lancet*  as  bein^  an  instrument 
inost  conveniently  procured,  has  often  been  used  tor  the  purpose 
of  scarifying  ;  but  I  know,  from  experience,  that  the  operation* 
when  penormed  with  a  lancer,  of tener  does  more  harm  than  gpodw 
My  friend,  Mr  James  Wardrop,  was  so  good  as  to  give  xhe  an  in- 
strument, admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  long  employed  by 
Dr  Wardrop. 

It  cpnsists  of  a  straight  blade,  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  broad* 
with  paralle)  sides,  and  an  obtuse  isUghtly  rounded  cutting  extre- 
mity. With  an  instrument  of  this  form  a  number  of  vessels  can 
be  divided  by  drawing  it  slightly  in  difl^rent  directions  along  tht;; 
internal  surface  of  the  eye-lid,  very  readily,  and  without  the 
least  risk  of  makiog  any  deep  puncture*  or  oi  wounding  the  eye* 
ball. 

As  a  mode  of  prevemtott*^tbe  whole  men  of  the  regiment  were 
ordered  to  bathe  their  eyes  with  cold  water,  on  going  to  bed,  and 
on  rising  bi  the  c^orning,  ex  ^j^M  as  dt  marmng  and  evemng  fU^raiU  g 
very  frequent  inspection^  of  companies  wefe  made  during  the 
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flay,  niid  ^nj  men  whose  eyes  had  the  smallest  appeatance  of  die 
disease  were  immediately  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  all  the  oph- 
thalmia patients  were  locked  up  in  separate  wards,  and  prerented 
from  having  any  communication  with  others. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  among  the  Egyptians^  ^t  tying[ 
a  bandage  tight  around  the  eyes,  at  night,  is  a  preventative  against 
ophthalmia,  (their  notion  is,  I  believe,  that  the  night  air  prepuces 
the  disease.)  Popular  opinion,  however,  vnless  founded  in  some 
degree  in  truth,  is  seldom  of  long  dtnratioit }  and  this  appears  to  be  of 
old  date  among  them.  I  can  affirm,  that  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  followed  their  advice  in  Egypt  escaped  the  disease ;  and, 
in  th^  present  instance,  I  requested  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
R6yal3  to  give  out  an  order,  that  every  man  should  tie  a  bandage 
around  his  eyes  in  going  to  bed.  The  disea^  had,  however,  at  that 
time  begun  to  decline,  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  determine  acco* 
rately  its  effects ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
any  one  who  may  hereafter  mtet  the  disease  as  an  epidemic,  as  it 
can  do  no  harm,  is  easily  had  recourse  to,  and  may  possibly  do  modi 
good  as  a  preventative ;  and  particularly,  as  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  is  most  commonly  duriitg  the  night,  (probably  from  die 
contact  of  infected  bed-clothes,  &<?.)  the  eyea  would  be  complete- 
ly  protected  against  the  application  of  any  sudi  exciting  cause. 

The  history  of  this  ophthalmia  is  interesting,  as  it  shews  how 
much  the  disease  is  modified  from  the  particular  climate  where  it 
appears.  I  have  been  informed,  that  an  ophthalmia,  such  as  has 
now  been  described,  occurred  among  the  troops  at  Stirling  Castle, 
last  spring.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  suddeness  and  number  of 
men  attacked,  and  also  for  its  great  mildness,  when  compared 
with  the  disease  in  Egypt,  and  even  in  England. 


THE  INQUIRER.     No.  XI. 

On  some  Convulsive  Diseases  comtnon  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland. 

Tn  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  there  are  dispersed  many 
•■•  valuable  materials  for  a  medical  topography  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  British  Empire.  The  strong  features  which  charac« 
terise  the  face  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  moral  habits  of  its 
population,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
effects  of  both  causes  upon  the  physical  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man species.    In  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry,  I  shall,  at  pre- 

seat. 
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sent»  confine  mjaelf 'tb  the  histoiy  of  some  conYulsWe  diseases, 
remarkable  either  for  the  singularity  of  their  symptoms^  or  the 
mAnner  of  their  propagation. 

The  first  of  these  that  Tshall  notice,  is  peculiar  to  a  part  of 
Forfarshire,  and  is  called  by  the  pei)p]e  of  that  district  the  Leap^ 
ing  Agyiy  and  incorrectly  by  some  medical  men  St  Vitus*s  Dance. 
The  parishes)  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  which  it  is  noticed* 
lie  all  in  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams,  viz.  Lethnot  (I), 
Menmiiir  (2),  and  Craig  (3),  in  the  Presbytery  of  Breclun  s  and 
Tannadice  (4),  in  that  of  Forfar. 

Those  affected  with  it  first  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  head« 
or  lower  part  of  the  back,  to  which  succeed  convulsive  fits,  or  fits 
of  dancing,  at  certain  periods.  During  the  parotysm,  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  maduess,  distorting  their  bodies  in  various 
ways,  and  leaping  and  springing  in  a  suprising  manner,  whence 
the  disease  has  derived  its  vulgar  name*  Sometimes  they  run 
with  astonishing  velocity,  and  often  over  dangerous  passes,  to 
some  place  out  of  doors,  which  they  have  fixed  on  in  their  own 
minds,  or,  perhaps,  even  mentioned  to  those  in  company  with 
them,  and  then  drop  down  quite  exhausted.  At  other  times, 
especially  when  confined  to  the  house,  they  climb  in  the  most 
singular  manner.  In  cottages,  for  example,  they  leap  from  the 
floor  to  what  is  called  the  baulks,  or  those  beams  by  which  the 
rafters  are  joined  together,  springing  from  one  to  another,  with  the 
agility  of  a  cat,  or  whirling  round  one  of  them,  with  a  motion  re- 
sembling the  fly  of  a  jack.  Cold  bathing  is  found  to  be  the  most 
efFectual  remedy  'y  but  when  the  fit  of  dancing,  leaping,  or  run- 
ning comes  on,  nothing  tends  so  much  to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  disease,  as  allowing  them  free  scope  to  exercise  tbemselvesy 
till  nature  be  exhausted. 

No  mention  is  made  of  its  being  peculiar  to  any  age,  sex,  or 
condition  of  life,  although  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Brechin,  that  it  is  most  common  before  puberty.  ^  In  some  fami- 
lies it  seems  to  be  hereditary ;  and  I  have  heard  of  one,  in  which 
a  horse  was  alwuys  kept  ready  saddled,  to  follow  the  young  ladies 
belonging  it,  when  they  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  running.  It 
is  said,  that  the  clattering  of  tongs,  or  any  similar  noise,  will 
bring  on  a  fit.  By  some,  it  is  considered  entirely  as  a  nervous 
affection,  and  by  others,  as  the  efFect  of  worms.  In  various  in- 
stances, the  latter  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  facts. 

£e2  It 


(1%  Stat,  Account,  VoL    4.  page      5.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Taylor. 

(2),  Stat.  Account,  VoL    5.  page  146.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Waugh. 

(S^  Stat.  Account,  Vol.    2.  page  49G.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Paton. 

(4),  Stat.  Account,  Vol.  19.  page  373.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Jckn  Jaouc^m 
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It  was  first  otorved  in  the  parUh  of  MenmQit,  ad  has  pie- 
tailed  occasionally  in  that  and  tlw  neighbouring  parisbeSy  for  about 
seventy  years  \  but  i»  not  now  nearly  so  fireqwmt  as  it  was  about 
thirty  yeats  ago. 

'  The  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Menmuir  is  hiOy,  and  corered 
with  heath ;  but  towards  the  south  and  east  it  is  fiat  and  Tery 
fertile.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  clayy  not  very  deep.  The  air  is 
kealthyi  but  cold,  from  the  vicinity  of  tbe  mountains^  from  which 
a  chilling  breeze  often  blows  in  summer,  after  suo-set.  The  low 
lands  are  marshy,  and  the  air  is  moister.  Many  of  die  cottagers 
live  comfortably,  and  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  to  industry 
and  economy.  The  most  common  diseases  are  said  to  be 
Scrofula  and  slow  inflammatory  fever.  Lethnot,  induf&ig 
Navar,  is  surrounded  by  the  Grampian  Hills  on  all  odes,  ex- 
cept towards  the  east,  where  there  is  a  smaU  opening.  The 
soil  is  various,  clay,  loam,  and  sand.  High  winds  are  ne^ 
^uent,  and  the  most  common  diseases  are  infiainmatory  and  pku-* 
ritic  fevers,  and  scrofula.  The  people  are  frugal,  sober,  and  in- 
dustrious. It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  sheep 
are  subject  to  the  braay,  a  term  applied  to  gamitis,  coteritis,  and 
other  acute  inflammabons  of  the  abdominal  viscera* 

The  greatest  part  of  Tannadice  is  also  biUy  or  mountainous  $ 
Ihe  soil  IS  dayey  (  and  the  air  dry,  cold  in  winter,  but  in  general 
iirholesome.  Agues  were  very  common  formerly,  but  now  die 
slow  nervous  fever  may  be  cpn»dered  as  the  characteristic  dis- 
femper  of  the  country.  The  people  ate  in  graeral  very  indus- 
trious. 

Craig  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  above  which  it  is 
in  general  considerably  elevated.  The  air  is  pure,  the  climate 
healthy.  The  most  common  diseases  are  fevers  and  consomp^ 
tiOns  {  there  are  itome  instances  of  dysentery  and  rheumatism  ; 
agues  are  very  rare)  and  a  few  cases  ol  epilepsy  and  lunacy  hare 
occurred. 

The  history  of  this  singular  affection  is  still  extremely  imper- 
fect; .and  it  is  only  from  some  of  the  medical  practitioners  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  it  prevails,  that  a  complete  descriptioit 
ean  be  expected.  The  facts  known  concerning  it  are  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  confidence  concerning  its  nature, 
or  causes. 

In  (he  situation  and  other  local  circumstances  of  the  paridies 
in  which  it  prevails,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  *,  nor  do  the  moral 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  diflTcr  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
di;>tricts.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  propagated  fronl  on^  individual  to 
anotber«  Why  then  is  it  confined  to  so  smaH  a  district?  NocUscase 
ne^iriy  resembling  it  is  described,  M  far  as  I  knowj  among  the  nu- 
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nMrrouB  9peci£9  of  convulsipiilseinonoinaiiiay  melancholia)  or  taran- 
tiamusi  enumerated  by^auvages.  A  case^  however^  in  some  re- 
9pect9  r^98embliiig  it  in  the  singularity  pf  the  motions,  lately  at- 
tc^cte^  the  90tiiC9  of  all  the  curious  and  superstitious  in  ^in-. 
burgh.  The  subject  was  a  giril,  a  native  pf  £dinburgh>  under  the 
9ge  of  p^Wty.  Her  od^j^laiiits  began  with  convulsions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominsd  muscles^  producing  an  action  like 
Tetchiogt  or  spqietbing  '(^ween  hiccough  and  retchings  Convul- 
sions (^  the  extremities  supervened  \  ^od  in  the  paroxysms, 
which  lasted  fpr  sev«i^  heurst  she  peffoin»ed  ^e  most  singular 
motions,  a£  one  time  boAinding  upon  her  bed»  tjben  turnii^  rapidly 
rewd  and  round  as  on  an  axis,  then  running  round  the  outside 
of  the  ropes  by  which  h^  hammock  was  suspended.  She  had. 
^eyeral  parpxjsms  in  the  course  pf  the  day,  which  came  on  at 
stated  periods.  These  di&red  from  each  other  considerably  in 
ihw  symptomsj  but  the  series  of  each  day  nearly  resembled  the. 
^j^eriesof  the  others.  Ip  the  intervds  she  was  unable  to  move 
£rom  ipFeakfiess  i  and  although  she  came  the  length  of  taking 
even  ^  pint  of  laudanum  in  the  course  of  a  day^  unless  con- 
stantly racked  in  h^r  hammock*  she  did  not  enjoy  g  moment's  re-» 
spite  frpiQ  pain,  which  she  referred  to  the  regipn  of  the  uterus.  As 
ber  parents,  after  she  a>ttracted  universal  attention,  accepted  of 
money  firopn  the  jnquisitivei  there  might  have  been  some  susr 
yicion  of  itec^ptioay  had  i^ot  the  whple  appearance  of  the  girl, 
(he  dislocation  of  one  of  he^  shoulders,  from  the  violence  of  the 
convulsiOBSf  stnd  lastly  her  deathi  notwithstanding  every  assist- 
ance fivhich  medicine  and  even  exorcism  could  bestow,  sulH- 
ciently  pijrovod  the  reality  of  the  disease.  Qer  body  was  examined 
^ter  dea^)  btitiQothing  was  discovered  which  could  at  all  explain 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  "Some  time  before  ^he  was  first  afiect- 
ed,  she  ^ad  a  pretty  severe  fall  on.  her  head. 

In  the  hi^ory  of  the  symptoms  of  leaping  sigue  of  Angus,  the 
anost  siugular  circumstance  is  that  the  muscular  motions  during 
die  paroxf  smj  so  far  from  being  involuntary,  are  perfornoed  with 
^eater  agility  and  exac^ess  tlian  at  ^tny  other  time.  Those  a&ectr 
ed,  run  with  greater  velocity,  leap  with  greater  vigour,  and  do  feats 
wbidi  even  professed  tumblers  could  not  equal,  balancing  the  body 
vr'vik  cprreqtnes^/and  dexterously  ^^voiding  dangers.  There  appears 
the^  to  ^e,  during  the  fit,  perfect  consciousness,  and  a  complete 
command  of  the  will  over  the  muscles.  It  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  a  morbid  propensity  to  running,  leaping,  or  tumbling,  which  th^ 
parent  jis  uiv>tble  to  resist.  The  c^use  of  the  propensity,  I  con- 
fess, J[  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  not  more  obscure  than 
the  cause  of  any  other  capricious  desire  or  aversion,  than  the 
Ijnotlves  which  every  day  prompt  nicn  to  perform  actions,  know- 
/         ^  e  5  -  inj^ 
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{ng  t1)ein  to  be  ridiculous  or  improper ;  ori  as  Reil*  expresses  him- 
0clf,  <<  Should  we  not  arrange  those  cases  here  as  slightet  degrees 
of  the  same  state^  in  which  absurd  ideas  involuntarily  occur  to 
healthy  people,  incessantly  excite  them,  and  are  accompanied  by 
an  irresisrible  propensity  to  action  ?'^ 

Dr  Whytt  long  ago  noticed  the  frequency  of  convulsions  in 
Zetland,  and  he  adduced  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they 
were  propagated  among  the  young  women  of  that  island  as  a 
proof  of  th^  existence  of  a  wonderful  sympathy  between  the  ner- 
vous systems  of  different  individuals,  by  means  of  which,  various 
motions  and  morbid  symptoms  are  often  transfened  from  one  to 
another,  without  any  corporeal  contact-  or  infection.  I  have  late- 
ly had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  progress  of  thi?  disease  in  that  remote  part  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  very  valuable  manuscript  account  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet* 
land  islands,  drawn  up  about  1774  by  George  Low,  and  render- 
ed still  more  interesting  by  the  addition  of  notes  and  corrections 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr  Pennant.  The  facts  were  communi- 
cated to  Mr  IfOw  by  the  Reverend  Mr  William  Archibald,  paro- 
chial clergyman  of  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetlands. 

"  There'  is  a  shocking  distemper,  which  has  of  late  years  pre- 
vailed pretty  much,  especially  among  young  women,  and  was 
hardly  known  SO  or  40  years  ago.  About  uiat  period  only  one 
person  was  subject  to  it.  The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of 
convulsion  fits ;  and,  indeed,  in  appearance,  it  something  re- 
sembles an  epilepsy.  In  its  first  rise,  it  began  with  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  of  wnich  they  complained  for  a  cdnsiderable  time ; 
it  at  length  produced  swooning  fits,  in  which  people  seized  with 
it  would  lie  motionless  upwards  of  an  hour.  At  length,  as  the 
distemper  gathered  strength,  when  any  violent  passion  seized,  or 
pn  a  sudden  surprise,  they  would  all  at  once  fall  down,  toss  their 
firms  about,  widi  their  bodies  into  many  odd  shapes,  crying  out 
all  the  while  most  dismally,  throwing  their  heads  about  from  ^dc 
to  side,  with^heir  eyes  fixed  and  staring.  At  first,  this  distem- 
per obtained  in  a  private  v^ay  with  one  female,  but  she  being 
seized  in  a  pu)>lic  way  at  church,  the  disease  was  communicated 
to  others,  but  whether  by  the  influence  oi  fear  or  sympathy  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  However  this  was,  our  public  assemblies, 
especially  :rt  church,  became  greatly  disturbed  with  their  outcries. 
This  distemper  always  prevails  most  violently  during  the  summer- 
time, in  which  seasdn,  for  many  years,  we  are  hardly  one  Sab- 
bath free.    In  these  few  years  past,  it  has  not  prevailed  so  ex* 

tensively. 


*  Rell's  Fieheiidire,  Vol.  IV.  p.  626. 
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Pensively,  ahd|  upon  the  whole,  seems  on  the  decline.  One  thing 
remarkable  in  this  distemper  is>  that  as  soon  as  the  fit  is  over,  the 
persons  affected  with  it  are  genially  as  livjely  and  brisk  as  before^ 
^nd  if  it  happens  at  any  of  their  public  diversions,  as  soon  as  they 
revivei  they  mix  with  their  companions,  and  continue  their  amuso 
ment  as  vigorously  as  If  nothing  had  happened.  Few  men  are 
^troubled  with  this  distemper,  which  seems  more  confined  to  wo-  * 
men ;  but  there  are  instances  of  its  seizing  men,  and  girls  of  six 
years  of  age.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  people 
who  have  made  inquiry  about  It  differ,  but  most  imagine  it 
hysterical  j  however,  this  seems  not  entirely  the  case,  as  men  and 
cnildren  are  subject  to  it  \  however,  It  is  a  new  disease  in  Shet- 
land, but  whence  imported  none  can  imagine.'' 

When  tlie  statistical  account  of  this  parish  was  published  % 
(this  awful  and  afflicting  disease  was  becoming  daily  less  common. 
In  the  parishes  of  Aithsting,  Sandsting  f ,  and  Northmaven :(,  in 
which  It  was  once  very  frequent,  it  was  now  totally  extinct.  In 
the  last  of  these,  the  cure  is  said  to  have  been  eilected  by  a  very 
singular  remedy,  which,  if  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  shews  tlie  influence  of  moral  causes  in  removing,  as  well  as  in- 
ducing convulsive  disorders.  «<  The  cure  is  attriouted  to  a  rough 
fellow  of  a  kirk-ofhcer,  who  tossed  a  woman  in  that  state,  with 
whom  he  had  been  frequently  troubled.  Into  a  ditch  of  water. 
jShe  was  never  Icnown  to  have  the  disease  afterwards,  and  others 
•dreaded  the  like  treatment.  ^ 

It,  however,  still  prevails  in  £ome  of  the  northern  parishes, 
particularly  in  Delting  $,  although,  according  to  die  description 
given  of  it,  with  some  alteration  in  Its  symptoms. 

<<  Convulsion  iits  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  seem  peculiar 
to  this  country.  Tlie  patient  is  first  seized  with  something  like 
fainting,  and  immediately  after  utters  wild  cries  and  shrieks,  the 
sound  of  which,  at  whatever  distance,  immediately  puts  ail  who 
are  subject  to  the  disorder  in  the  same  situation.  It  most  com- 
monly attacks  them  when  the  church  Is  crow^lod,  and  often  in- 
terrupts the  service  in  this  and  many  other  churches  in  the  coun- 
try. On  a  sacramental  occasion,  50  or  60  are  sometimes  carried 
out  of  the  cshurch,  and  laid  in  the  church-yard,  where  they 
struggle  and  roar  with  all  their  strength  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 

£  e  4  and 

._ .....  . 

*  Unst,  by  Thomas  Mouat  of  Garth,  Esq. ;  and  the  Reveiend  Mr  James 
Barclay.  Stat.  Account,  Vol.  V.  p.  199.  1793. 

t  By  the  Reverend  Mr  Patrick  Barclay.  Stat.  Account,  VoL  VII.  p.  582. 
1793. 

X  By  the  Reverend  Mr  William  Jack.  Stat.  Account,  VoL  XII.  p.  362.. 
a794. 

§  By  the  Reverend  Mr  Jolin  Morrison.    jStat.  A<^ccunt,  VoL  J.  p.  385, 179 A 
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and  then  rise  up  without  recoUecting  a  riiigle  circomstance  diat 
happened  to  thexn,  or  being  m  the  least  hurt  cr  fatigued  with  the 
violent  exertions  they  had  made  during  the  fit.  One  obserratiati 
occurs  on  this  disorder,  that  during  ^  hte  scarce  years  it  was 
very  uncommon,  and  during  the  two  last  years  of  ptenty,  k  b« 
appeared  niore  irequently.*^ 

The  surface  of  Uiist)  in  comparison  w)di  the  other  Shctbod 
islands,  is  reckoned  level ;  aeverdieless,  it  is  diversified  with  mo-^ 
derately  high  hills.  The  tslanA  is  intersected  by  no  rivers,  hot 
contains  many  amall  fresh  water  lakes.  The  people  are  hardy 
and  industrious  %  die  men  are  almest  sdl  fishenneh,  and  eyery  w<^ 
man  manufactures  fine  woolien  stockings*  Coneusnptibna  and 
rheumatic  complaints  have  lately  becofne  much  more  it^ffaan 
than  formerly. 

The  other  parishes  in  ^idi  this  disease  is  noticed,  are  all  oft 
the  mainland  of  Zetland.  The  air  is  mcnst  and  foggy,  but  not 
imhealthy ;  the  climate  is  temperate  and  equable,  the  winters  be- 
ing milder,  and  the  heats  of  ennuner-less,  <haa  in  any  other  past 
of  Britain,  but  high  and  sudden  winds  are  frequent.  The  people 
live  very  much  upon  tlie  coal-fish,  dried  without  salt,  (pibocks)* 
and  scarcelv  use  bread  or  veeetables.  Of  late,  diey  have  become 
much  attached  to  tea,  and  what  they  get  is  generally  very  coarse, 
and  drunk  very  strong,  without  milk  or  sugar.  In  Aithsting,  af- 
fections of  the  liver  are  said  to  he  the  most  common  complainl^ 
and  in  Delting,  scurvy ;  but;  in  all  of  them,  iheusnadsm  and 
nervous  complaints,  or  cramps,  ate  said  to  be  frequent*  Aoiiong 
the  lowest  class  of  people,  -a^species  of  leprosy  or  elephantiasis  is 
also  observed,  which  generally  proves  fatal,  alniough,  «ixhen  taken 
early,  there  are  instances  ot  its  being  cured.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  infectious,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  hereditary. 

One  curious  observation  naturally  suggests  itaeUT,  that  epilepsy 
has  become  less  common  in  proportion  as  the  general  faeakh  at 
the  people  has  diminished.  If  binder  nervous  oomplaints  and 
cramps,'  they  understood  hysterical  symptoncis,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  greater  or  less  tone  of  the  system  had  a  tendency  to  give 
to  <x>nvu)8ive  afiections  the  characters  of  epilepsy  or  bysl^ia* 

Similar  iristahces  of  epidemical  convukions  are  already  upon 
record;  but  the  history  of  that  which  occurred  dn^Anglesea,  Nonh 
Wales,  18  the  most  remarkable,  as  its  progress  was,  in  all  pro- 
habtlity,  checked  by  the  judtciotts  precautions  Tecommeiidcd  by 
Dr  Hayga^th  ♦. 

In  1796,  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  tlAridgc  and  Hollawl 
.                                                                  Griffith, 
'  "  ■■*  '     ...■■I.I    ■  ■    •■ — 

kJ^  Sf^\i  Irorcj'paticn  as  a  Canse  STid  as  ^  Cure  of  Disorders  of  tbeBody. 
»y  Jclm  Ite\*garih,^.  B.  «\-o.  Bath,  i«eo. 


GrMMi,  Esq.  twrnty-tbree  f(Mmika»  itom  10  to  25,  and  imm 
hoj  dt  ^akfbia  17  years  of  age,  ^uho  had  ail  itiunourn  mA  out 

wfier,  #ere  seised  with  an  unusual  kind  6f  confatsionit  afiectfti|; 
t>nly  the  upper  extremities.  It  began  with  pain  of  die  lieac^ 
and  sometimes  of  the  stomach  and  side,  not  very  violent  \  after 
"which  tfaerie  eame  on  violent  twitchings  or  convulsions  of  thd 
upper  extremities)  continuii\g  with  little  intermissiont  and  caiM- 
tng  the  shoulders  almost  to  me«t  hy  the  exertion.  In  hed  the 
tiisorder  ifTas  not  so  violent ;  imt^  in  sottie  cases  at  leasts  it  con* 
tinned  even  during  sleep.  Their  pulse  was  flnoderate»  ifae  hodf 
'Costive,  and  the  geneml  iieakh  WBft  much  inpaired.  Ba  general 
they  had  a  hiccough  %  and,  when  the  convulsions  wei«xnoat  violent^ 

S'ddtness  trame  on,  with  the  loss  of  hearing  and  reoeUection. 
uring  £heir  convalescence,  and  they  all  recovered,  the  leaft 
bright  or  sudden  alarm,  brought  on  a  slight  paroxysm. 

Dr  Haygartii,  who  was  consulted  on  the  means  of  relieving 
<he$e  unfortunate  people,  successfully  recommended  the  use  of 
andspaamedics  ;  that  all  girls  and  yowg  women  should  be  pre- 
vented from  having  any  oomfnunicttioii  with  petscms  affect^l 
with  those  oonvulsions,  and  that  those  who  were  ili  should  be 
Icept  separate  as  much  as  possiMe. 

The  influence  of  sympmiy,  in  prop^ting  convulsive  disease^ 
was  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  the  epidemic  which  oc*- 
curred  in  the  parisji  of  Cambuslang  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1742, 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr  M<Cdlloch.  In  this  instance,  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
violent  afliiection3  of  the  body  were  (>roduoed  by  strong  impres-^ 
eions  made  on  the  mind.  But  it  lias  been  so  well  described  by 
the  Reverend  Dr  Meik  %  diat  I  cannot  do  better  than  ^uote  hia 
Dwn  words. 

**  The  kii^k  of  Cambuslang  being  small;  and  in  baH  vepair,  the  miniscer; 
when  tbe  weather  was  favourable,  used  to<pre8ch-tn  a  tent,  erected  <ki^ 
by  a  rivulet,  at  the  foot  of  a  'baok  or  brae  near  the  kii'k,  which  is  atin 
called  *<the  preaching  or  cooTtrsion  brae/'  No^place  cotdd  be  'better 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  field  preaching;  ts  the  brae  rises  gra» 
daalfyfrom  the  plape  where  the  tent  stood,  in  the-torm  of  ananvphiflieatre, 
so  that  every  person  in  the  audience  could  see  andliear  the  preacher  di^ 
stinctly.  Mr  M*Culloch,  for  about  a  year  before  this  wofk  began,  bad 
preached  on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration;  and,  upon  the  Sabbath  evcn«« 
tngs  after  sermon,  'frequently  read  to  his  hearers,  missives,  sttestatkms, 
and  Journals,  he  had  received  from  'his  correspondents,  giviog  an  account 
of  conversions  which  had  taken  phct  in  different  parts  df  the  woHd,  es^ 
pecially  in  New  England  under  Mr  Wfaittfield^s  ministry.  These  misi- 
sives,  attestations,  and  journals,  were  at  the  same  time  published  weekly 
at  Glasgow,  in  halfpenny  pamphlets  ;  and  had  an  extensive  ctrculatiOD  ia 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.    The  fruitsof  these  instructioos  were 
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a  more  thtn  ordinary  concero  tbont  religbs.  ^Towards  the  end  of 
Jaoaary  17439  two  pertonsi  Ingran  Mores  a  sboefnaker»  and  Robert 
Bowman,  a  weaveCf  went  through  the  pariaht  and  got  about  90  beads 
of  families  to  subscribe  a  j>etitioDt  which  was  presented  to  the  mioitcer, 
desiring  that  he  would  give  them  a  weekly  lecture.  Tliis  petition  the 
minister  readily  granted,  and  Thursday  was  fixed  upon  as  the  roost  con- 
Tenient  day  of  the  week  for  that  purpose.  On  the  two  first  Tbnrsdap, 
after  the  lecture  was  over,  "some  persons  came  to  the  minister's  house, 
much  concerned  about  their  spiritnal  interest ;  but  the  number  was  no: 
great.  On  Monday  15th  Febmtry,  and  the  two  following  days,  all  the 
fellowship  meetings  in  the  parish  ^onrened  in  one  body  in  the  mioister's 
liouse,  and  were  employed  for  maoy  hours  in  fert ent  prayer  for  the  foe- 
cess  of  the  gospel,  and  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tlior 
bounds,  as  in  other  places  abroad^  The  next  day,  being  Thursday  i^ib 
February,  nothing  remarkable  happened  during  the  lecture,  except  that 
the  hearers  were  apparently  all  attention :  but  when  the  minister  in  Kb 
last  prayer  expressed  himself  thus  :   *  Lord  who  hath  believed  oor  re- 

*  port ;  and  to  Whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?   where  are  the 

*  fruits  of  my  pqor  labours  among  this  people  ?'  several  persons  in  the 
congregation  cried  out  publicly,  and  about  50  men  and  women  came  to 
4he  minister's  house,  expressing  strong  convictions  of  sin,  and  alarnHsg 
fears  of  punishment.  After  this  period,  so  nuay  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood resorted  to  Cambuslang,  that  the  minister  though^  himself  ol> 
liged  to  provide  them  with  daily  sermons  or  exhortations,  and  acm- 
ally  did  so  for  seven  or  eight  months.  The  way  in  which  the  coo« 
verts  were  affected,  for  it  seems  they  were  affected  much  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  is  thus  described.  They  were 
Seized  all  at  once,  commonly  by  something  said  in  the  sermons  or 
prayers,  with  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  concerning  the  state  of 
their  souls,  insomuch  thst  many  of  them  coald  not  abstain  from  ciy- 
ing  out,  in   the  most  public  and  frightful  manner,    *  bewailing   their 

*  Tost  and  undone  condition '  by  nature ;  c^ling  them$el?es  enemies  t^ 

*  God,  and  despisers  of  precious  Christ ;  declaring  tiiat  they  were  uor 
**  worthy  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ^  that  they  saw  the  mouth  cf 

*  hell  open  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  heard  the  shrieks  of  th; 

*  damned ;'.  but  the  universal  cry  was,  *  <oh4U  shall  w  tip  to  he  larjed*^ 
The  agony  under  which  they  laboured,  was  ex.pressed  not  only  jbiy  word% 
but  also  l^  violent  agitations  of  body  ;  by  clapping  their  haiids  and  btj::* 
ing  their  breasts  $  by  shaking  and  trembling,  by  faintings  and  coovd.. 
sions ;  and  sometimes  by  excessive  bleeding  at  the  nose.  While  they 
were  in  this  distress,  the  minister  often  called  out  to  them,  no(  to  stits 
4>r  smother  their  coovidions,  but  to  eocoujrage  them  ;  iiud,  aiter  sermou 
was  ended,  he  retir^  with  them  to  the  manse,  and  /requently  speot  the 
best  part  of  the  night  Hfith  them  in  .uchorutioos  and  prayers.  Next 
day,  before  sf  rmoo  began,  they  were  brought  out,  and  having  napkios, 
lied  round  their  heads^  were  placed  all  together  on  seats  before  the  tents, 
where  they  rei&aioed  sobbing,  weeping,  and  often  crying  aloud,  till  the 
service  was  over.  Some  of  those  who  fell  under  conviction  were  never 
converted  ;  but  most  of  those  who  fell  under  it  wete  converted  in  a  ieif 
days,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.     In  most  cases  their  cooversioa  wis 

a$ 
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as  sudden  and  onexp^ted  as  their  convictioD.  They  were  raited  all  at 
once  from  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  and  distress,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  joy  and  happiness ;  crying  out  with  triumph  and  exultation,  <  that 
«  they  had  overcome  the  wicked  one ;  chat  they  had  gotten  hold  of 
«    Christ,  and  would  never  let  htm  go ;  that  the  black  cloud,  which  had 

*  hitherto  concealed  him  from  their  view,  was  now  dispelled  ;  and  that 

*  they  saw  him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  blotting  out  their  sins. '  llncier 
these  delightful  impressions,  some  began  to  pray  and  exhort  publicly  ; 
and  others  desired  the  congregation  to  join  with  them  in  siogiog  a  parti- 
cular psa!m,  which  they  said  God  had  commanded  them  to  sing.  From 
the  time  of  their  conviction  to  their  conversion,  many  had  no  appetite  for 
food,  or  inclination  to  sleep,  and  all  complained  of  their  suffetirgs  dur- 
ing that  interval  *.  This  singular  work  soon  became  public,  made  a 
^reat  noise,  and  brought  vast  numbers  of  people  from  all  quarters.  The 
minister,  who  at  first  was  assisted  chiefly  by  preachers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, soon  got  abundance  of  assisuoce  from  his  brethren ;  some  of 
nvhom  came  at  his  desire,  and  others  of  their  own  accord.  Among 
those  who  resorted  to  Cambuslang  on  this  occasion,  there  Vfcrk  many  of 
the  most  popular  ministers  in  Scotland  ;  such  as,  Messrs*  Willtson  of 
Dundee,  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  M* Knight  of  Irvine,  M'liaurin  of 
Glasgow,  Currie  of  Kinglassie,  Bonner  of  Torphichen,  Robe  of  Kilsyth, 
Sec.  Mr  Whitefield,  who  had  been  in  England  for  feveral  months,  did 
not  arrive  till  June.  The  sacrament  was  given  twice  in  the  space  of  5 
v^eeks,  viz.  on  iith  July  and  15th  August.  Immense  multitudes  of 
hearers  and  fpectators  were  present,  at  both,  but  especially  at  the  last. 
On  the  Sunday,  besides  the  tent  at  the  foot  of  th6  brae  gbove  described, 
where  the  sacrament  was  dispensed,  other  two  tents  were  erected.  At 
each  of  thefe  there  was  a  very  great  congregation.  Mr  Whitefield,  who 
was  accustomed  to  numerous  audiences,  supposed,  that,  at  the  three  tents^ 
there  were  upwards  of  30,000  people  ;  a  greater  number  probably  than 
was  ever  feen  on  any  other  facramental  occasion.  Most  of  the  above 
mentioned  ministers  and  others  were  assistants  at  this  solemnity.  Four 
preached  on  the  fast-day,  4  on  Saturday,  probably  14  or  15  on  Sunday, 
and  5  on  Monday.  There  were  25  tables,  about  1 20  at  each,  in  ait  3000 
communicants.  A  great  many  of  these  came  from  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood,  about  200  from  Edinburgh,  about  200  from  Kilmarnock« 
about  200  from  Irvine  and  Stewarton,  and  some  from  England  and  Ire- 
land. *  But,"  says  Mr  M*Cu]loch,  **  what  was  most  remarkable  was 
<  the  fpiritual  glory  of  this  solemnity  ;  I  mean  the  gracious  and  sensible 
f  presence  of  God.    Not  a  few  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and 

*  their  lost  and  perishing  condition  without  a  Saviour ;  others  had  their 

*  bands  loostd,  and  werebrougl.t  into  the  marvellous  liberty  of  the  sons 

*  of  God.    Some  declared  that  ^hey  would  not  for  a  world  have  been  ab- 

*  sent  from  this  solemnity.     Others  cried,  now  let  thy  servants  depart  in 

*  peace  from  thi^  place,  since  our  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  here.** 

The 


*  Some  women  who  had  bom  children  declared,  that,  while  tbcy  were  uiw 
dcr  ccMivictjon,  they  endured  nt^re  Mify  ftm  than,  they  had  cvtr  done  ia 
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The  CtaibiiiliBg  work  cookMued  for  abovt  6  moatlu,  ditt  is,  from  tbc 
1 8th  Feiiniarjr  nil  the  tecood  o^nNiBfliM.  Few  or  sooe  were  Goavicted 
or  converted  after  this  lait  period.  The  datlf  preachiogs  aod  exhorti- 
tiooSf  except  the  weekly  lectw«v  ceaaed.  Public  worship,  however,  was 
kept  in  the  open  fidda  till  the  month  of  Noireniberv  wheo  the  iocleaiency 
of  the  weatto  Modered  \t  necessary  to  repair  to  the  kirk.  The  anmber 
of  persons  coavioted  and  cooverted  during  this  period,  canoot  he  Mcer- 
tatscd  with  aoQuncy.  The  fiaraier  are  aatd  ta  have- been  by  Ev  the 
greatest  ouinber.  In  aietterof  Mr  MCuUoch's  to  Mr  Robe,  dated 
30th  April  1751,  after  ackoowledging  and  bewailing  the  nsaof  backalid. 
era,  4ie  asaerta,  that  he  had  then  in  Ms  posaeyaion  a  Iwt  of  aboot  400  s« 
wftkeoed  at  Cambuslaoft  in  174s,  who  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  ihor 
death,  or  the  date  of  his  letter,  had  ^o  enabled  to  behave  in  ja  good 
measure  aa  became  the  goapcl.  About  70  of  these  400  were  or  had  been 
inhabitaots  of  Cambnslaog.*'  p.  167^0. 

«  To  what  canse  this  memorable  work  ought  to  be  ascribed,  was  a 
«aeatieo  which  occasinned  moch  debase  and  great  diversity  of  opioiQo. 
borne  ascribed  ifc  to  the  ioAueoce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  others  to  the  ioflo* 
ence  of  the  devil ;  and  others  to  the  inAvence  <»  fear  and  hope,  of  sym* 
pathy  and  esatnple,  aided  by  peculiar  pircuroatances.  Those  wi>o  enter- 
uioed  l!he  two  first  opinions,  agreed  so  thinking  cfaet  this  work  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  svperoaanral  i^ency,  hot  differed  widely  aa  to  the  agent  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  attriboted  {  the  one  considering  the  agent  as  the 
best  of  beings,  and  the  other  as  the  worst.  Thoae  who  entertained  the 
last  optnioo,  thoi^ht  this  work  might  be  accovnted  for  by  natnrai  canaes, 
and  consequently  that  there  was  bo  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  su* 
pernatucal  i^ency* "    p*  171. 

-^  That  the  fffork  at  Cambuslaag  ought  to  be  ascribed  fieither  to  the 
iafltience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  to  the  influence  of  the  devil,  bnt  to  the 
influence  of  fear  and  bqpe,  of  sympathy  and  example,  aided  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  the  general  opinion  of  tliose,  who  are  known  in  the 
Church  of  Sootland,  by  the  name  of  the  Moderate  party.  The  only  ex* 
traordtnary  circuoisttnce  relatii\g  to  this  work,  is  the  exseroal  effiectt  on 
the  bodies  of  meo,  by  which  it  manifested  itself^  and  these,  they  thooght, 
mtghi  be  sufficiently  explained  ^r  the  CipeVation  of  natural  causes.  The 
soul  and  body,  tliey  cbaerved*  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  they 
mutually  sympathise  with  each  other,  and  whatever  gives  pleasure  or  pis 
to  the  one«  gives  likewise  pleasore  or  pain  to  the  other.  AU  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  mind,  especially  thpse  which  are  of  a  violent  natore,  dis- 
cover -themselves  by  some  corresponding  outward  expressiom  Wheo  u 
event,  wheiiicr  joyful  or  aorrowful,  is  communicated  in  soeh  aa  interest* 
ing  manner  aa  to  nffect  our  minds  strongly,  it  will  also  afiect  onr  bodies 
in  .proportion.  As  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  such  of  raen's.coocenii 
«$  are  -proaent  And  temporal*  is  it  not  reasonable  that  it  should  also  be 
tt>e  case,  with  regard  to  such  of  them  as  are  future  and  eternal  I  If  they 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ;  if^  on  the  ooe  hand« 
their  fears  be  alarmed  by  the  thrcatenings  of  the  law,  and  the  dread  of 
eveiiasiing  punishment  \  or  if,  on  the  otber  hand,  while  m  thb  wreichtd 
/uuation,  olieir  hopes  'be  elevated  by  the  assurance  of  jpardon,  and  the 
4itoip«^t  i)f;CMr|ial  hfiBpincss  ;  is  it  not  .natural  that  U)e  kclings  of  their 
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ml«ds  should  diseorer  f  hein9el?es  both  bf  their  wotds  tod  actions  f  Tho 
sermons  pfeaelied  at  Cambsslangi  daring  this  memorable  work,  it  is  d* 
ledgedt  were  addrestedi  oot  to  the  oodenaiidtiigs  of  the  hearers*  but 
^o  their  imagioation§  aad  passions ;  and  especially  to  the  passions  of  fear 
m«d  hope.  <  Their  lost  attd  undone  condiuoa  by  nature  was  t epreseoted 
**  in  a  manner  the  most  awful  and  alarming.     They  were  brooghc  to 

*  Moont  Siaaij  whire  thnnddr  roars  and  lighiniogii  Atsh.  They  were 
^  encouraged  by  the  gracious  promisen  of  the  ^ospel^  by  the  coosobtiona 

*  which  are  in  Jesus,  and  the  wonders  of  his  grace.    They  were  con^* 

*  ducted  to  Mount  Calrary,  and  exhorted  to  behold,  with  the  eye  of 

*  faith,  the  healing  virtues  which  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  their  Sa* 
^  ?ioar  expiring  upon  the  cross. '  The  natural  tendency  and  effeAs  of 
these  instrucdons  were  aided  and  strengthened  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  opinions  of  the  Methodists,  respecting  the  sensible  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  work  of  regeneration ;  the  sudden  and  almost  in- 
suntaneous  conversions,  which  took  place  under  Mr  Whitefield^s  mini- 
stry, were  well  known  at  Cambuslang.  Mr  MCulloch  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr  Whitefield,  and  employed  ,him  repeatedly  to  preach  in 
his  pulpit.  He  frequently  discoursed  on  the  wonderful  conversions  in 
New  England ;  and  was  at  great  pains  to  communicate  to  his  people  the 
(apers  which  gave  an  account  of  them.  In  this  task  he  was  successfully 
assisted  by  More  and  Bowman  *.  They  themselves  had  been  converted 
by  Mr  Whitefield ;  and  were  ever  ready  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  atFected,  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  listen  to  them. 

'*  That  this  preparation  gave  rise  to  the  work  at  Cambuslang,  they  as- 
serted, was  manifest ;  because  the  persons  convicted  and  converted  there 
were  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  expirSsed  themselves  in  the  same 
words  with  those  who  were  convicted  and  convened  in  New  England  : 
A  fact  which  can  no  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  than  by  sopposing  that 
the  manner  and  language  of  the  latter  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  for* 
mer.  When  this  work  was  once  begun,  they  mainuined,  that  the  efieAs 
of  sympathy  and  example  sufficiently  explain  its  future  progress.  Every 
day's  experience  shows,  that  we  are  disposed  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
others,  and  that  we  are  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanically  moved 
by  seeing  them,  either  in  the  depth  of  distress,  or  in  the  height  of  exuU 
tation.  The  operation  of  these  principles  was  visible  almost  in  every  in« 
stance.  Whenever  any  one  was  affected,  many  others  were  affected  ia 
a  similar  manner.  Whenever  any  one  cried  aloud,  either  through  ex- 
cessive grief  or  joy,  but  especially  the  former,  many  others  cried  aloud 
likewise,  using  the  same  words»  or  words  of  the  same  meaning.    When 

all 


*  The  following  &ct,  related  by  the  one  party,  and  not  contradicted  by  the 
other,  is  thought  to  place  the  chancter  of  More  and  Bowman  in  a  very  Buspi- 
owus  li|(ht.  When  any  pexion  was  alTected  in  time  of  icnaon,  they  were  alwaya 
at  hand  to  give  their  assistance.  One  day  when  a  vroman  who  had  fadnted  fa«« 
gan  to  revive,  Bowman  am  to  her,  ^  Chritt  it  just  a-coming ;  He  ii  on  the 
way;  He  will  not  tarry :  "'^  and  a  little  after  More  added,  *«  do  you  hearths 
sound  of  hia  chariot  iiiieeb  ? "  Upon  which  the  woman  ^ot  up^  in  aeraw- 
p6rtefjoy,  erying,  «  He  is  Sf^xse  1  1  JIuve  got  him,  and  will  not  lot  him  go  I '' 
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all  thele  cdncutriBg  eircomsUiKes  were  taken  iato  cooikleratumy  they 
tboQght  ii  by  no  meant  MirprifiDgy  tbat  there  tbould  be  some  hundreds 
of  cooverts  among  the  many  thouMods  who  aiuoded  at  Cambuilang, 
during  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  months.''    p.  ^^t•^• 

The  very  interesting  nature  of  this  quoution  will,  I  trust,  9uS- 
cientlf  apologize  for  its  length,  as  I  must  trespass  still  farther  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  by  inserting  by  far 
the  best  account  yet  published  *,  of  a  similar  epidemic  which  oc- 
curred in  the  western  states  of  America,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  collection  of  facts,  reserving  some  speculations  which 
they  have  suggested,  to  another  opportunity. 

**  The  Chorea,  which  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of  this  disserution* 
made  its  appearance  during  the  summer  ok  18059  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Msryvilie  ( Tennessee}*  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  Previously  to  en- 
tering on  its  history,  I  think  it  necessary  to  premise  a  few  cursory  re- 
marks  on  the  mode  of  life  of  those  amongst  whom  it  originated,  for  some 
time  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease.    . 

**  I  suppose  there  are  but  few  isdiriduals  in  die  Uoitetl  States,  who  have 
not  at  least  heard  of  the  unparallelled  blaze  of  enthusiastic  reii^on  which 
l>nrst  forth  in  the  western  country  about  the  year  1800 ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  have  a  competent  idea  of  its  effects,  without  personal  ob» 
servatioo.  This  religious  enthusiasm  travelled  like  electricity,  with  as- 
tonishing velocity,  and  was  felt,  almost  instatUamotuly^  in  every  pan  of 
the  staus  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  It  often  proved  so  powerful  a 
Spmulus,  that  every  other  entirely  lost  its  effect,  or  was  but  teebly  felt. 
Hence  that  general  neglect  of  earthly  things,  which  was  observed*  and 
the  almost  perpetual  attendance  at  places  of  public  worship.  Their 
churches  are,  in  general,  smalU  and  every  way  uncomfortable ;  the  coo* 
course  of  people  on  days  of  worship,  particularly  of  extraordinary  meet- 
ings, was  very  numerous,  and  hundreds  who  lived  at  too  great  a  disunce 
to  return  home  every  evening,  came  supplied  with  provisions,  tents,  &c. 
for  their  sustenance  and  accommodation,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
meeting,  which  commonly  lasted  from  three  to  6ve  days.  They,  as  well 
as  many  others,  remained  on  the  spot  day  and  night,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  this  time,  worshipping  their  Maker  almost  incessantly.  The  out- 
ward expressions  of  their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  alternate  crying^ 
laughing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  performing  th^t 

Sreat  variety  of  gesticulation,  which  the  muscular  system  is  capable  of  pro- 
ucing. — It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  some  found  themselves 
unable,  by  voluntary  efforts,  to  suppress  the  contraction  of  their  muscles ; 
and  to  their  own  astonishment,  and  the  diversion  of  many  of  the  specu- 
tors,  they  continued  to  act  from  necessity 9  the  curious  character  which 
they  had  commenced  from  choice. 

**  The  disease  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  spread  with  rapidity,  through 
the  medium  of  the  principle  of  imitation  :  thus  it  was  not  uncommon*  fur 
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an.  affected  person  to  communicate  it  to  a  greater  part  of  a  crowd,  who, 
from  curiosity  or  other  motives*  bad  collected  around  him.     It  is  at  this 
time;  in  ahnN>9t^T«ry  part  of  Teaocasee  and  Kenmcky»  and  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia,  but  is  said  not  to  be  contagious,  (or  readily  communi- 
cated), as  at  its  commencemefht.     It  attacks  both  sexes,  and  every  con- 
stitution, but  evidently  more  readily  those  who  are  enthusiasts  in  religioOf 
such  as  those  above  described,  and  females ;  children  of  six  years  of  age, 
and  adults.of  sixty,  have  been  known  tahave  itr  but  a  great  majority,  of 
chose  affected,  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.     The  mascles  generally 
affected,  are  those  of  the  trunk,  particularly  of  the  neck,  sometimes  those 
of  the  superior  extremities,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  those  of  the  inferior. 
The  contractions  are  sudden  and  violent,  such  as  ;ire  denominated  coo- 
▼ulsive,  being  sometimes  so  powerful,  when  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
that  the  patient  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  where  for  some  time,  his  motions 
more  resemble  those  of  a  Jive  fish,  when  thrown  on  land,  than  any  thing 
else  to  which  I  can  compare  them. 

•*  This,  however,  does  not  often  occtrr,  and  never,  I  believe,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  patients,  in  general,  are  capable 
of  standing  and  walking,  and  many,  after  it  has  continued  a  short  time; 
can  attend  to  their  business,  provtaed  it  is  not  of  a  natuf  e  requiring  much 
steadiness  of  body.  They  are  incapable  of  conversing  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  company,  being  continually  interrupted  by  . 
those  irregular  contractions  of  their  muscles,  each  causing  a  grunt,  or 
forcible  expiration ;  but  the  organs  of  speech  do  not  appear  to  be  affect- 
ed, nor  has  it  the  least  influence  on  the  mind.  They  have  no  command 
over  their  actions  by  any  effort  of  volition,  nor  does  their  lying  in  bed  pre« 
vent  them,  but  they  always  cease  during  sleep  *.  This  disease  has  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations,  which,  however,  observe  no  regularity  in  their 
occurrence,  or  length  of  duration.  During  the  imermission,  a  paroxysm 
is  often  excited  at  the  sight  of  a  person  a&cted,  but  more  frequently  by. 
the  common  salute  of  shaking  hands.  The  sensations  of  the  patients  in 
a  paroxysm  are  generally  agreeable,  which  die  enthusiastic  class  often  en- 
deavour to  express,  by  laughing,  shouting,  dancing,  &c. 

*<  Fatigue  is  almost  always  complained  of  after  violent  paroxysms,  and 
sometimes  a  general  soreness  is  experienced.  The  heart  and  arteries  ap- 
pear to  be  no  further  affected  by  the  disease,  than  what  arises  from  the 
excercise  of  the  body  ;  nor  does  any  change  take  place  in  any  of  the  se- 
cretions or  excretions.  It  has  not  proved  mortal  in  a  single  instance 
within  my  knowledge,  but  becomes  lighter,  by  degrees,  and  finally  disap- 
pears f.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  long' continuance,  it  is  attended 
with  some  degree  of  melancholia,  which  seems  to  arise  entirely  from  the 
patient's  reflections,  and  not  directly  from  the  disease.  The  state  of  the 
atntosphere  has  no  influence  over  it,  as  it  rages  with  equal  violence  in 
summer  and  winter ;  in  moist  and  in  dry  air.'* 

PART 

*  I  have  lately  been  informed,  that  some  have  been  known  to  have  them 
during  sleep ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  or  not,  previous  to  hav- 
ing the  disease,  the)'  were  subject  to  muscular  motions,  diuing  this  period.  I 
think  it  is  .vet)' probable  they  were. 

f .  Some  who  took  the  disease  in  1 80S,  have  not  yet  (i805)  entirdiy  got  rid  o( 
it  i  but  these  iosta&ces,  of  its  long  continuance,  are  very  lew. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


I. 

Description  da  Maladies  de  la  Ptau%  observeet  h  Fhapital  SaifU 
LmiSf  a  EMpasitUn  dis  tmiUeures  methodts  ttmmipour  kur  traiu- 
mint,  Avec  Figures  edorees.  Par  !•  L.  Alibeiit,  Medecln 
de  cet  Hopital»  et  du  Lycee  Napoleont  Membre  de  la  ScMriete 
4e  PEcole  et  de  celle  de  Medeciiie  de  Paris,  de  1*  Academic 
Royale  de  Medecine  de  Madrid,  de  PAcademie  Impcrhle  des 
Sciences,  Belles  Lettres  et  Arts  4u  Turin,  de  College  de  Me* 
decine  de  Stockbolmy  &c,  &c«  F<4ia*  a  Paris.  1806.  lere  et 
2de.  livraison. 

f\v  this  splendid  and  expensive  worki  some  time  ago  announ- 
^^  ced,  we  have  at  length  received  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers, containing* the  description  and  treatment  of  two  genera, 
Tinea  and  Plica.  An  early  notice  of  these  must  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers  \  and,  in  the  order  of  the  arrival  of  the  other  numbers, 
we  shall  continue  to  give  such  an  aecount  of  their  coacenta,  as 
the  novelty  and  importance  ^  the  subjects  treated  of  may  seem 
to  require. 

Before  enteiiing  into  particulars,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  this  publication. 

In  a  preliminary  discourse,  the  author  states  the  difficuldes  ht 
had  to  encounter,  magnifies  the  importance  of  his  undertakii^, 
and  loads  himself  with  thf  most  indecorous  praise.  He  has  en* 
tered  a  desert  where  few  have  penetrated  before  him  \  no  pns 
ceding  work  has  served  him  as  ffuide  y  every  thing  was  new  to 
observation,  and  every  thing  a  problem  to  the  understanding.  He 
himself  has  opened  the  pa£  which  he  pursues ;  <<  judge  then,** 
he  sajrs,  «  of  the  obstacles  over  which  1  must  have  triumphed." 
Such  is  the  style  of  egotism  with  which  M.  Alibert  prepares  his 
reader  for  the  wonders  he  is  to  relate. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  one  has  before  pursued  this  tract 
with  such  state  and  magnificence  as  M.  Alibert ;  but  guides,  aii4 
good  ones  too,  were  not  wanting,  whose  assistance  a  less  fa^ 
Mtoos  and  self-important  traveller  #OHld  have  welcomed,  and 
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gratefully  acknowledged.  If  he  found  himself  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  if  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  had  useful  land- marks  in  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  and' in  the  writings  of  his 
own  countrymen,  who  have  not  altogether  neglected  the  ol>- 
sexvation  of  cutaneous  diseases.  If  he  mean,  that  no  one  had  be- 
fore him  attempted  a  complete  system  of  the  diseases  of  the  skiuf 
-we  would  remind  him  of  the  learned  work  of  Lorry,  a  bo^k  in 
the  hands  of  every  Frenchman.  If  he  mean,  that  no  one  had  be- 
fore him,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  to  delineate 
and  fix  the  characters  of  those  diseases,  we  would  refer  him  to 
the  work  of  our  ingenious  Willan.  If  he  mean,  that  no  modem 
physicisin,  warned  by  the  confusion  which  had  crept  into  this  de- 
partment of  nosology,  had  yet  ventured  to  open  anew  the  book 
of  nature,  and  to  describe  and  reason  from  actual  observation, 
vre  would  still  remind  him  of  Willan,  whose  book  has  long  since 
found  its  way  to  France. 

It  is  not  a  mere  gust  of  vanity  en  passant^  a  thing  pardonable 
in  a  Trenchman>  that  we  thus  expose.  It  taints  the  whole  erf  the 
pages,  which  we  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  per.using  ;  and 
this  unwiUingness  to  obligation  is,  we  apprehend,  the  source  of 
some  faults  in  the  general  execution  of  the  work.  There  are  no 
references  to  the  descriptions  and  nomenclature  of  other  writers. 
He  has  neither  given  synonymes,  nor  by  criticisms  endeavoured 
to  unravel  the  confusion,  or  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which 
have  obscured  the  history  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  thus  to  con- 
nect his  own  with  the  descriptions  of  others. 

He  has  not  prefaced  his  particular  descriptions  by  any  general 
analysis,  or  chssification  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  is  to  treat  ^ 
he  has  not  given  precision  to  those  descriptions,  by  fixing,  like 
"Willan,  the  jsense  of  the  terms  employed,  by  proper  definitions  ; 
nor  has  he  delineated  the  elementary  morbid  appearances  of  the 
cutaneous  system  :  In  all  these  particulars,  the  plan  of  Alibert  is 
defective.  To  supply  these,  however,  every  species  described  is 
represented  by  a  highly  finished  colfured  engraving.  The  rich- 
ness and.  beauty  of  these  engravings,  will  not  be  disputed.  But 
we  may  safely  question  the  taste  and  propriety  of  exhibiting  to- 
gether, the  glowing  tints  of  ruddy  health  and  beauty  with  the 
disgusting  representation  of  scald  heads,  or  the  utility  of  so 
much  finery  and  expense  to  furnish  blocks  for  the  representation 
of  plica,  of  the  hair  convoluted  and  matted  togethct*  into  parcels 
or  separate  locks ;  as  correct  an  idea  of  which  might  have  becix 
suggested  to  the  reader,  by  simply  referring  him  to  a  mop  *,  or 
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to  die  figure  of  the  Mandarin  *  on  his  china  cup.  In  shorty 
paring  these  with  the  engravings  in  Willan,  we  remark,  that  if 
in  splendor  and  general  effect  the  French  artist  has  excelled,  the 
British  artist  has  some  advantage  in  the  minute  and  accurate  de<- 
lineation  of  the  characteristic  shades  of  disease. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  already  referred  to,  we  are  Kke^ 
wise  presented  with  a  general  exposition  of  the  Tarious  objects 
which  engaged  the  author's  attention  in  the  pxx)gress  of  his  ob- 
servations at  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  and  of  the  different  points 
of  view  in  which  he  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  cutaneous  iiis- 
eases.  Such  are  the  influence  of  agei  sex,  temperament,  cdimaie, 
and  the  seasons,  on  these  diseases  ;  the  occasional  causes  whidi 
contribute  to  th^i^^^roduction ;  observations  of  certain  physio* 
logical  phenomena7(as  the  sympathies  of  different  organs),  illus- 
trated by  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and  general 
reflections  on  the  methods  of  treatment.  But  on  these,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  fix  our  attention  in  this  place,  ^s  the  particular  deve- 
Jopement  and  application  of  such  observations  will  reappear  in 
the  history  of  those  diseases  to  which  they  refer. 

In  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  general  plan 
of  our  author  sterns  to  be,  first  to  describe  the  different  specif  of 
a  genus,  and  then  to  give  the  general  history  of  the  genus  itself, 
treating,  in  distinct  sections,  of  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  of  the  causes ;  of  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
of  the  results  furnished  by  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies  ;  of  the 
results  furnished  by  chemical  analysis  ;  and,  of  the  internal  and 
external  treatment  employed  in  the  cure. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers,  an  analysis  of  AUbert's 
account  of  tinea  and  plica. 

Tinea. 

1.  Tinea  Favosa,  The  crusts  of  this  form  tubercles  of  3 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  isolated  and  circular,  sometimes  heaped 
together,  forming  large  plates  on  |he  hairy  scalp  j  the  centre  4^e- 
pressed  in  a  cup-like  form,  ^nd  the  edges  projecting,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  noney-corab. 

This  species  commonly  begins  by  small  pustular  itchy  emip- 
tions,  yielding  a  purulent  matter,  which  drying,  occasions  the 
formation  of  crusts,  or  excavated  tubercles.  The  base  of  thcic 
tubercles  is  deeply  buried  in  the  skin,  so  that  M.  Alibert  assurci 
us,  he  has  never  been  able  to  separate  them  from  the  scalp  witr - 
out  injuring  it,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  copious  flow  of  blooi. 
The  scalp  itself,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  liable  to  giv* 
way  in  chops,  and  these  pour  out  an  ichorous  or  purulent  matt'-r, 
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mrhicli  farther  corrodes  and  destroys  the  skin,  sometimes  even  the 
bony  substance  of  the  cranium.  The  tinea  favosa  is  not  always 
4X>nn]ied  to  the  scalp  j  it  appears  sometimes  on  the  forehead, 
tempieSf  shoulders,  elbows,  and  fore-arm,  and  even  on  the  loins, 
knees,  and  uppor  part  of  the  legs.  The  horrid  itching  which  at- 
tends this  disease,  and  its  loathsome  appearance,  are  often  in- 
crreased  by  the  prodigious  number  of  lice  which  breed  under  the 
crusts.  '^The  odour  exhaled  by  the  tinea  favosa  is  very  peculiar^ 
and  much  resembles,  according  to  the  observation  of  our  author^ 
^  that  of  the  urine  of  cats,  or  of  a  chamber  infested  with  mice. 
When  by  means  of  cataplasms  and  lotions,  the  crusts  have  been 
softened  and  removed,  the  appearance  of  the  reticular  tissue  is 
found  red  dnd  erysipelatous,  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  and  nu- 
merous ulcerations  are  observed,  discharging  a  yellow,  viscous, 
'fetid  iiuid.  Snmll  abscesses  also  are  perceived  on  a  level  ^^ath 
the  skin,  of  a  lenticular  form,  scattered  here  and  there  as  so  many 
centres  i|f  inflammation.  If  the  disease  be  neglected,  the  hairs 
become  destroyed  in  their  roots,  and  a  complete  alopecia  is  not 
tfnfrequently  the  consequence. 

2d  sp.  .  Tinea  Granulata.  The  crusts  of  which  form  small 
tubercles  or  grains,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish  colour,  and  of  ir- 
regular and  unequal  figures,  't'hese  tubercles  or  grains,  having 
tieither  depression  nor  ejtcavation  of  the  centre,  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding. 

This  species  is  seldom. so  generally  spread  over  the  scalp.  It 
commonly  occupies  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  head^ 
It  is  composed  by  small  brownish  or  gray-coloured  crusts,  some- 
what  Tesemblii>g  tlie  fragnoents  of  mortar,  or  of  the  plaster  which 
falls  fiom  old  walls,  crumbled,  and  fouled  with  dust  and  moistute^ 
They  are  very  hard,  snd  not  easily  softened  by  cataplasms.  They 
are  more  distinct,  and  less  deeply  connected  with  the  substance 
of  the  skin,  than  the  crusts  of  the  favosa.  The  odour  of  this 
«pecies,  when  not  very  dry,  is  also  different,  resembling  that  of 
rancid  butter.  The  skin  beneath  the  crusts  is  red  and  erythema- 
tous. Small  white  abscesses  may  be  perceived,  exuding  a  viscous 
colourless  liquid,  which  rises  and  forms  crusts  perfectly  similar 
to  those  which  have  fallen  off.  The  tinea  granulata  attacks  the 
head  only ;  Alibert,  however,  has  seen  it  also,  though  rarely,  on 
the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  sides  of  the  nose  :  It  seldom  occurs 
in  adults  \  twice,  however,  he  fias  met  with  the  disease  in  girls 
after  puberty. 

3d  sp.  Tinea  Futfuracea.  Forming  not  orusts,  but  white 
furfuraceous  scales,  mor,e  or  less  thick  ,  .sometimes  humid,  and 
ajdhering  to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  viscous  fetid  discharge  ;  seme- 
tipes  dry  and  friable,  and  easily  detached  from  the  head. 
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It  begins  by  a  slight  desquamation  of  the  epidennis,  accom- 
panied often  with  a  violent  itching.  A  discharge^  at  the  same 
timci  takes  place  from  the  reticular  membrane,  of  an  ichorous 
matter,  which  sticks  to  the  hair,  and  oozing,  forms  scales  which, 
accumulating  in  superincumbent  layers,  appear  outwardly  of  a 
whitish,  and  sometimes  reddish  colour,  resembling  a  heap  of 
bran  or  coarse  flour.  These  scales,  when  perfectly  dry,  fall 
easily  oflF;  and  the  parts  below  are  found  deprived  of  their  epi- 
dermis, and  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  polished,  glossy  surface. 
The  tinea  furfuracea  is  not  always  confined  to  the  scalp.  He  has 
seen  it  advance  over  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  ^yebrpws,  form- 
ing plates  resembling  heaps  of  bran  or  of  snow,  from  the  great 
whiteness  of  the  scales.  He  has  never  found  it  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body. .  It  is  attended  with  great  itching,  and  is  oftea 
infested  with  lice.  A  degree  of  inflammation  is  observed  on  the 
surface,  with  little  vesicles,  and  ulcerations  exuding  a  glutinous 
matter,  having  the  odour  of  sour  or  pMtricl  milk.  It^ever  at- 
tacks adults,  but  often  children,  even  after  the;  seventh  year. 

4th  sp.  Tinea  Ashesiina. — Tinea  forming  shining  argentine 
scales,  which,  by  their  concretion,  encrust  and  unite  the  hair  in 
bands,  the  silky  shiiiiug  appearance  of  which  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  amianthus. 

This  species  our  author  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  de- 
scribed, and  it  is,  he  thinks,  the  most  easy  to  distinguish.  It 
commonly  occupies  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  is  characterised  by  very  fine  small  scales,  of  a  silvery  or  pearly 
colour,  which  surround  the  hairs,  having  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  fine  transparent  pellicule  which  surrounds  the  feathers  of 
voung  birds,  or  to  tlie  amianthus  of  naturalists.  When  the  hair 
js  removed  by  the  scissars,  the  skin  appears  furrowed,  red,  and 
inflamed,  though  less  so  than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  also 
less  itchy,  and,  being  commonly  dry,  exhales  no  particular  odour. 

5tli  sp.  Tinea  Muciflua.  Yellow  crusts,  which  are  easily  de- 
tached from  the  scalp,  or  a  mucous  matter  which  encrusts  and 
glues  the  hair  in  masses  or  layers. 

It  is  distinguished  by  superficial  ulcerations,  which  attack  the 
hairy  scalp  of  children,  and  also  the  forehead,  temples,  and 
ears,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  the  arms,  and  thighs ;  as  our 
author  has  observed,  in  several  instances,  at  tlie  hospital  of  St 
Louis.  These  ulcerations  discharge  a  mucous  matter,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  corrupted  honey.  In  some  cases,  they  dry  and  form 
ash  coloured  crusts,  sometimes  yellow,  or  of  a  greenish  tinge. 
The  ulcerations  comn^cnce  variously,  by  large  or  small  pustule^, 

!)y  vesicles  containing  a  transparent  fluid  cf  a  light  ycllo'w  co- 
our,  or  by  acute  abscesses,  and  distefttious  of  the  scalp,  so  pain- 
ful. 
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ful,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  open  them  with  the 
bistoury.  The  pustules  or  vesicles  burst  spontaneously,  or  by  the 
nails  ox  the  child  ;  and  the  thick  fluid  which  is  discharged,  forms 
soft  crusts  of  a  straw-colour,  tinged  often  with  red.  There  is 
often  a  profuse  flow  of  mucus  from  the  nose,  obstructing  the 
free  respiration  of  the  child.  In  some  places  of  the  head,  instead 
of  pustular  ulcers,  the  scalp  is  heaved  up,  and  the  cellular  texture 
swells  into  irregular  tumours.  These  gradually  subside  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  neighbouring  vesicles,  or  they  sometimes 
adrance  to  suppuration.  The  ears,  iQ  some  cases,  swell  prodigi- 
ously ;  and  the  face  is  sufllised  with  heat,  redness,  and  tension. 
The  itching  is  very  great.  The  hair  falls  off.  The  skin  appears 
red,  but  the  inflammation  is  more  supper  fie  ial  than  in  the  other 
species  of  tinea.  The  texture  of  tlie  skin  is  shining,  its  surface 
always  moist,  and  often  covered  with  a  caseous  mucus.  The 
odour  exhaled  resembles  sour  milk. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Alibert,  that  when  the  crusts  dry,  and 
the  flow  of  mucus  ceases,  the  little  patients  are  dull,  taciturn^ 
restless,  and  unwell ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  discharge 
is  profuse,  when  it  moistens,  and  penetrates  every  part  of  the 
scalp,  that  joy  appears  depicted  in  their  countenance,  and  all  the 
functions  are  performed  with  perfect  regularity. 

After  describing  the  species,  our  author,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  which  he  follows,  proceeds  to  the  general  history  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  observed  by 
him,  is  the  influende  of  tinea,  in  its  aggravated  and  protracted 
form,  on  the  developement  of  the  sexual  organs.  One  young 
man,  who  had  laboured  under  tinea  favosa  from  his  birth,  at  t}ic 
age  of  21  had  no  signs  of  virility ;  the  organs  were  imperfectly 
developed,  the  pubis  was  without  hair,  and  the  voice  weak  and 
clear  like  that  of  a  child.  The  nails  also  are  sometimes  diseased 
in  some  individuals  affected  with  favi ;  especially  when  it  has  con- 
tinued after  puberty,  they  become  deformed,  discoloured,  and 
softened ;  and  when  cut,  in  one  young  girl,  a  glutinous  humour 
exuded,  similar  to  that  discharged  fronf  the  head.  Of  the  difler- 
ent  species,  the  tinea  favosa  appears,  from  the  X)bservations  of 
Alibert,  to  be  by  far  the  most  common,  the  amiantacca  the 
most  rare.  The  tinea  granulata  occurs  more  frequently  tlian 
the  furfuracea.  The  muciflua  is  very  common  in  great  cities, 
and  occurs  chiefly  during  the  period  of  nursing.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  seldom  seen  during  lactation.  It  is  between  the  second 
and  seventh  year  that  children  "are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
tinea.  With  regard  to  the  organic  causes  of  tinea,  our  author, 
in  rejecting  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
the  notions  of  degenerated  bile,  of  acid  or  alkaline  humourt>, 

F  f  8  adopts 
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adopts  one  more  vague,  though  not  more  fatisfactorjTf  die  notion 
of  an  exuberant  morbific  humour,  from  which  nature  Yerj 
tidselj  and  usefully  endeavours  to  free  the  constitution  by  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  head,  the  centre  to  which,  in  infancy,  Ae  nu- 
tritive forces  are  principally  directed.  This  salutary  operation  of 
nature  producing,  nevertheless,  those  loathsome  and  imtractaMe 
diseases,  is  similar,  he  tells  us,  to  what  is  observed  in  some 
trees,  which  disencumber  themselves  of  redundant  gums  and 
juices,  elaborated  by  too  vigorous  a  vegetation,  through  fissures 
in  their  bark  and  branches.  And  thus,  he  assures  us,  all  Ac 
varieties  of  tinea,  however  pernicious  may  be  their  character, 
have  also  an  object  of  real  utility,  the  discharging  through  the 
skin,  principles  which  were  redundant  in  the  system,  anl  the 
presence  of  which  was  hurtful  to  the  organic  functions.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  this  opinion,  tinea  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  disease  of  over-feeding,  or  of  too  active  an  assimikltfon  ;  it 
prevails  chiefly  amongst  the  half  starved  children  of  the  poor ; 
'<  it  abounds  in  those  quarters  of  Paris  principally  inhabited  by 
the  poor."  The  consequences  of  this  view  of  the  matter  are  the 
doctrine  of  metastasis,  and  the  horrid  practice  of  inocukttxng 
the  disease,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  constitution  from  other 
affections.  The  tinea  muciflua  was  communicated  by  inocula- 
tion to  a  child  of  three  years  old,  for  the  cure  of  what  he  calls 
chronic  enteritis,  hoping  thus  to  remove  the  irritation  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  fix  it  on  the  scalp.  Ten  days  after  the 
inoculation,  crusts  appeared  on  the  face  and  forehead,  the  en- 
teritic  symptoms  disappeared,  the  diarrhoea  became  less  and  less 
violent,  and  the  child  gradually  recovered.  Again,  he  exclaims 
in  another  place,  have  we  not  seen  the  virus  of  tinea  translated 
to  the  articulations,  give  rise  to  spina  ventosa,  and  to  scrofdlaus 
phthisis,  or  the  irritation  fall  upon  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  produce  a  mortal  diarrhoea  ?  We  know  not  if  M.  AKbert 
has  actually  seen  such  things ;  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
conceive  how,  impressed  with  this  doctrine,  he  might  persuade 
himself  of  the  reality  of  his  observations,  and  find,  in  every  dis- 
order subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  a  tinea,  a  proof  of  its 
translation.  <'  Mais  dans  un  ouvrage  consacre  ^  des  verites 
exactcs,  il  faut  mettre  de  cote  le  verbiage  scolastique.** — p^gc  1  ♦. 
An  excellent  maxim,  which  we  wish  M.  Alibert  had  kept  more 
steadily  in  view. 

As  to  the  infectious  nature  of  tinea,  and  its  propagation  from 
individual  to  individual,  our  author. appears  to  be  somewhat  un- 
decided. He  believes  that  a  certain  predisposition  at  least  is  re- 
quired. Examples  he  adduces,  of  the  diseased  sleeping  and 
living  constantly  with  the  sound,  without  infecdng  the  latter. 

Experiment* 
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Experiments  made  in  the  way  of  inocolation  seem  to  iiare  failed 
oftener  than  they  have  succeeded.  He  himself  has  only  once  suc- 
ceeded in  the  inoculation  of  the  favosa  \  and  another  time  he 
produced  an  eruption  behind  the  ears  of  a  scrophuloos  subject^ 
by  the  application  of  the  virus  of  the  tinea  mucifiua.  <<  And  he 
has  reason  to  believe,^  he  addsi  <<  that  this  practice  may  prove 
highly  beneficial  in  lymphatic  diseases.  Tet,  after  all/'  he  con- 
cludes doubtingly,  «  that  the  contagious  nature  of  tinea  is  not 
rigorously  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exact  and  ju- 
dicious observer.**  His  embarrassment  lies  evidently  between 
observations  and  a  theory  which  do  not  agree.  Had  he  fully 
spoken  his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  alleged,  that  unles$ 
the  morbific  humour  previously  existed  in  the  system,  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  local  inoculation  or  infection. 

The  ravages  occasionally  committed  by  inveterate  cases  of 
tinea;  appear  from  the  inspection  of  the  subjects  after  death* 
The  body  of  a  male  child,  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  M.  Beauchene.  The  head  was  wholly 
covered  with  the  tinea  favosa,  which  was  found  to  have  pene- 
trated far  beyond  the  scalp.  The  occipital  aponeurosis,  the  peri- 
cranium, the  bones  themselves  were  affected.  The  greater  part 
of  the  parietal  bones,  and  a  portion  of  the  frontal,  were  much 
thickened,  and  their  external  table  destroyed,  so  that  the  cellu- 
lar part  of  the  bones  was  perfectly  exposed. 

The  matter  discharged  by  three  species  of  tinea  was  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  by  Vauquelin,  and  his  pupil  Cobal,  whd 
found  that  the  matter  of  the  favosa  was  more  albuminous  than 
gelatinous,  that  of  the  furfuracea  more  gelatinous  than  albumi«» 
nous,  and  that  of  the  granulata  wholly  gelatinous. 

On  the  treatment  of  tinea,  we  are  not  furnished  with  any 
very  satisfactory  information.  Every  where  we  discover  th^ 
author's  dread  of  repulsions,  and  fatal  translations ;  and  yet  the 
iirhole  of  his  observations  go  to  prove  the  inefEcacy  of  the  most 
active  external  applications  which  have  been  employed,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  affecting  a  cure  by  any  means.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  presented  with  the  following  results  of  extensive 
observation  on  the  common  and  cruel  practice  of  covering  th^ 
head  with  a  strong  adhesive  pitch  plaster,  and  forcibly  tearing 
it  off*  along  with  the  crusts  and  hair.  A  few  children  were  thus 
cured,  after  a  treatment  of  six  months ;  a  considerable  number  were 
not  cured  in  a  shorter  time  than  twelve  months )  several  were 
cured  in  the  course  of  the  second  year }  three  years  were  neces- 
sary for  obstinate  cascfs,  and  somestimes  a  longer,  period :  the 
cure  was,  after  all,  not  always  complete,  relapses  taking  place ; 
and  some  ^hildreoi  ^y^t  being  cured  of  Uit  tineaj  fell  into  T)ther 

Ff*  more 
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more  serious  diseases.  The  ointments  composed  from  mercurial 
and  other  metallic  oxydes  were  employed  with  no  better  success. 
Metallic  solutions  were  not  more  efficacious.  Poultices,  and 
decoctions  of  cicuta,  of  tobacco,  of  dulcamara,  and  of  other  \e~ 
getable  substances,  were  all  subjected  to  experiment  at  the  Hos- 
pital of  St  Louis,  but  without  any  evident  advantage.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  sulphur  ointment  appears  to  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  any  other  application.  Cieanlinessi  simple  ablution, 
the  occasional  employment  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  purgatives, 
with  a  regimen  directed  to  the  general  state  of  health,  make  up 
the  practice  recommended  by  M.  Alibert,  as  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  in  every  species  of  tinea.  In  his  concluding  reflectioa 
we  bclitve  there  is  ipuch  truth. 

*'  The  different  species  of  tinea,  like  other  diseases  of  the  skin, 
have  their«periods  of  developement,  of  increase,  and  decline*  F^c- 
titioners  wonder  that  they  do  not  succeed ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  them  administering,  in  the  commencement  of  a  disease  of  this 
kind,  remedies,  the  application  of  which  can  only  be  effectual  wheB 
the  same  affection  has  begun  to  decline.'* 

Plica. 

This  disease,  it  is  well  known,  is  endemic  in  Poland,  and  i% 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  It  occurs  also  in  Swit- 
zerland,  in  Alsace,  in  the  Brisgau,  and  Belgium.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  in  France,  or  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  one^ 
therefore,  which  our  author  has  seldom  seen.  He  has  met,  how* 
ever,  with  three  cases  of  it  y  two  of  these  were  Polish  beggars, 
the  other  a  woman  at  Paris.  He  has  also  examined  heads  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  died  with  the  disease,  which  were  sent  him 
from  Poland  ;  and  he  has  corresponded  with  M.  de  la  Fontattne, 
to  whom  hv^  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  much  information 
on  the  history  of  plica.  And  indeed,  to  the  account  of  this  disease 
already  published  by  M.  De  la  Fontaine,  in  his  Surgical  and  Me- 
dical Trentises  on  various  subjects  respecting  Poland  *,  we  do  not 
find  that  M.  Alibert  has  added  any  thing  new :  he  has  not  only 
taken  his  general  history  from  that  writer,  he  has  adopted  also 
his  opinions. 

He  begins,  as  usual,  with  the  specific  descriptions,  and  after- 
wards gives  the  general  history  of  the  disease. 

The  species  described  by  him  are  three  : 

1st,  Pltca^caput  Medusa.  Plica,  in  which  the  hairs  arc  inter- 
woven 


*  See  a  very  full  analysU  of  Uu«  work  la  Annali  of  Medicine  for  1796. 
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ixroven  and  agglutinated  into  separate  locks,  of  various  length  and 
thickness,  mox^  or  less  flexuous,  resembling  cords,  and  compa- 
rable to  snakes.    There  are  two  varieties  : 

A.  Plica  caput  Medusse  laciniata. — The  hair  divided  into  locksj 
the  tufts  appearing  as  if  lacerated. 

B.  Plica  c^put  Medusx  drrhdsa, — ^The  extremities  of  the  locks 
convoluted  and  twisted  like  the  cirrhi  of  certain  plants. 

The  locks  of  the  plica  caput  Medusae  are  sometimes  very  rigid, 
sometimes  they  form  serpentine  flexions  and  undulations ;  in 
some  casps,  they  taper  towards  the  extremities,  in  others,  they 
terminate  in  enlargements  and  -enormous  masses  ;  some  are  cy- 
lindric,  others  flat  \  their  length  various,  sometimes  prodigious, 
descending  to  the  coccyx  ;  their  number  is  also  undetermined, 
they  have  amounted  to  sixty.  Not  unfrequently  they  fall  ofi^,  and 
are,  in  succession,  replaced  by  others.  This  species  occurs  in 
men  more  frequently  than  in  women,  and  very  rarely,  though 
sometimes,  it  is  met  with  in  infants* 

2d  sp.  Ptica  Longicauda. — ^The  hair  not  agglutinated  into  nu- 
merous and  distinct  locks,  but  into  a  mass  ot  enormous  lengthy 
resembling  a  horse-tail.     Four  varieties  are  observed  : 

A.  Plica  longicauda  lateralis. -^VYxcz  formed  on  one  or  on  both 
temples. 

B«  P.  longicauday^/jj/^rm//. — ^Cylindrical,  and  lessening  like  a 
spindle  progressively  in  diameter. 

c.  P.  longicauda yiArj/ariwij". — ^The  plica  curved  like  a  scythe. 

D.  P.  longicauda  J^iv^f/^rmiV.^-Enlarged  at  its  extremities  into 
a  mass  often  enormous. 

The  plica  longicauda  acquires,  in  some  cases,  a  prodigious  size  ; 
those  aflfected  with  it  have  been  seen  dragging  it  along  the 
ground,  or  condemned  to  inaction  by  its  weight.  In  others,  it  is 
observed  twisted  round  the  shoulders  and  loins.  There  is  a  pli« 
ca  of  this  kind  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Dresden,  ninejeet  long. 

3d  sp.  Plica  Cespitosa. — ^The  hair  is  agglutinated,  and  conglo- 
merated into  one  shapeless  mass,  more  or  less  voluminous.  Thexe 
are  two  varieties : 

A.  P.  Cespitosa  calypttdtformis.  The  mass  forming  a  sort  of 
cap. 

B.  P.  Cespitosa  glablformis.  This  variety  acquires  often  a 
very  considerable  size ;  forming  sometimes  only  one  globe,  some- 
times several,  giving  the  head  a  very  monstrous  appearance. 

An  attack  of  any  of  these  species  of  plica  is  commonly  preced- 
ed by  unusual  prostration  of  strength,  numbness  of  th6  limbs, 
flying  pains  in  the  articulations  of  the  feet  and  hands,  in  the  . 
shoulders,  spine,  back  of  the  neck,  and  head.     In  the  evening 
there  is  an  accession  of  ievcr,  which  continues  all  night,  tcrmi- 
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liaian§  ifl  the  morning  by  Copious  Ttscid  fetid  sweating,  with  re- 
mi$s)oii  of  th«  othet  syftipt^ths.  To  the  arthritic  pains  are  soon 
joined  convulsive  motions  of  the  mtidclesi  and  startings  of  the 
t«ndonS|  headachi  tittA  tertigo.  Soon  after,  the  hairs  begin  to 
intermingle,  and  to  agglutinate  into  separate  inexplicable  bundles^ 
<n  into  the  forins  of  sorfte  one  of  the  species  described.  The  par- 
ticular form  appears  to  be  modifi^  a  good  deal  by  the  previous 
fashidfl  of  the  hair,^  se  that  ladies,  we  are  told,  who  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  with  theif  heads  full  dressed,  have,  for  years, 
tetaincd  the  elegaAt  arrangemtot  of  their  hair.  The  disease  also 
attacks  (he  ilails,  especially  of  those  thatt  are  bald ;  the  naib  be- 
come thick,  tough,  yelkyw,  livid,  black,  and  adunque.  The  ex- 
tennal  synvptoms  described,  are  produced  by  an  abundant  secre* 
tion  of  matter,  discharged  not  only  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
but  thtcnfgh  the  hairs  themselres*  This  matter  is  ichorous  and 
sanguiholent,-  of  a  pecuKar  disgusting  smell,  somewhat  Kke  ran- 
cid fat.  The  matter  of  plica  is  regarded  by  our  author  in  the 
same  light  with  that  of  tin^a,  as  the  production  of  a  salutary  cri- 
sis dT  nature  to  ttbeftite  the  constitution  from  a  noxious  virus. 
When  this  matter  is  regukriy  deposited  on  the  scalp  and  hair,  all 
the  funcfidns  of  health  are  perfectly  performed.  But  if  it  take 
another  direction,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  are  observed* 
If  It  fan  oh  the  brain,  it  produces  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  mania. 
In  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  gives  rise  to  asthma,  nydrothorax, 
haemoptisisi  phthisis  pulmon^H^.  If  the  virus  attack  the  heart,  it 
occasions  palpitations ;  if  the  stomach  and  abdominal  viscera,  dy- 
sentery, diarrhoea,  cholic,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and  melan- 
choly. In  short,  this  virus,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  tales,  is  ca- 
pable of  faffing  on  every  organ  of  the  bo<ly,  and  of  producing 
every  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  These  observations, 
however,  prote,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  M.  Aiibert,  the  «e- 
treme  ntohUit^af  the  trtcJwmatie  virus.  These  views  are  quite  fa- 
miliar to  the  French  physicians,  who  are  constantly  telling  simi* 
lar  wonders  de  lait  repandu,  d'une  gale,  ou  d'une  dartre  reper- 
€ulee.  To  us,  they  have  always  appeared  more  than  doubtful. 
The  unhappy  individuals  who  labour  under  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease, are  fti41y  persuaded  tjiat  it  is  conducive  to  their  general 
health  ;  they  carry  it  for  years  together,  till  the  plica  faUs  spon- 
taneously off,  when  it  is  frequently  replaced  by  another ;  and 
they  seldom  apply  for  medical  assistance.  The  plica  Poloriica  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  It  prevails  chiefly 
amongst  the  poor,  and  appears  to  be  propagated  by  contagion. 
The  other  causes  assigned  are  less  certain :  The  abuse  of  ani- 
mal and  salted  food,  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere,  want  of  due  attentipn  to  cleanlmesSj  and  even  the 
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passions  of  the  mind,  are  recorded  as  probable  excitiog  causes  of 
the  disease. 

The  history  of  plica  leads  our  author  into  some  physiological 
considerations  on  the  functions  of  the  hah**  They  serve,  he 
thinks,  to  conduct  certain  excrementitisrl  humours  out  of  the  body. 
He  remarks,  that  they  have  several  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  skin  \  like  the  skin,  they  have  a  colourless  epidermis,  and  the 
colouring  matter  which  circulates  within  them,  corresponds  ge- 
nerally with  the  complexion  of  the  skin. 

The  connection  of  the  hair  with  the  general  economy  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  changes- which  they  sometimes  undergo  from 
disease.  Madame  P.  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  fever,  lost  hef 
fine  few  hair,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  very  black  hair, 
Jerome  B.  was  born  with  brown  hair,  which  fell  off  during  an 
illness,  and  was  replaced  by  hair  of  a  Ate^  red.  During  the  reign 
of  terror,  a  young  man,  condemned  to  die,  had  his-  hair  complete* 
ly  whitened  in  one  night- 

The  inspection  of  dead  bodies  has  not  thrown  much  light  on  the 
nature  of  plica.  Lafontaine  observed  that  the  bulbs  w  the  ha>r 
were  considerably  enlarged,  and,  on  pressure,  discharged  a  yel- 
lowish fluid,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which,  during  life,  would 
have  transpired  through  the  hair.  At  the  request  of  our  author, 
Vauquelin  examined  chemically  several  specimens  of  human 
hair :  It  appears,  from  his  analysis,  published  m  the  Annates  de 
Chimie,  that  very  black  hair  contains  the  following  Substances :  an 
animafl  matter,  which  forms  their  greater  part  \  a  small  quantity 
of  white  concrete  oil ;  a  fluid  green  oil,  more  abundant ;  ironic 
the  particular  mode  of  existence  of  which  has  not  been  determin- 
ed ;  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  manganese  ;  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
a  little  carbonate  of  lime  ;  much  silica  ;  and  sulphur.  It  farrfiet 
appears,  that  red  hair  diflers  from  black,  in  containing  a  red  in- 
stead of  a  green  oil ;  and  that  white  hair  difl'ers  from  both,  in 
containing  an  oil  almost  colourless,  and  al  portion  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia  not  found  in  the  others^ 

*^  The  humour  of  plica  was  also  subjected  to  ehemic  analysis^  and 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  t^e  sanxe  principles,"  says  our  author, 
«*  witli  sound  hair,  but  in  less  quantity.  It  contained  less  sulphutv 
less  phophate  of  lime,  scarcely  any  carbonate  of  lime,  very  litle  iron, 
no  sulphate  of  lime,  no  oil ;  and' it  dissolved  very  readily  even  in 
cold  water,  though  the  matter  of  common  hair  is  soluble  only  at  a 
very  high  temperature." 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  from  these  comparative  analyses, 
our  author  was  entitled  to  draw  the  following  broad  and  impor- 
tant conclusion,  <<  that  the  matter  of  plica  is  tlie  substance  of  haif 
deprived  of  the  oil  which  abouncU.  iatlieH:  formatiou''' 
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The  plan  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Alibert  is  perfectly  agrees 
able  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
seems  more  directed  to  assist  and  keep  up  the  supposed  salu- 
tary crisis,  than  to  remove  the  disease  itself. 

The  internal  treatment  consists  in  the  early  exhibition  of  eme^ 
tiqs  in  the  first  attack,  and  in  the  plentiful  use  of  diaphoretic 
drinks  prepared  from  bardanum,  fumaria,  sassafras  and  guai- 
ac.  The  lycopodium  has  no  specific  power,  over  the  disease  ; 
antimonials  are  more  useful.  If  the  fever  run  too  high,  it  must 
be  moderated  by  the  usual  means ;  if  the  patient  on  the  contrary 
be  low,  his  strength  must  be  supported  by  tonics.  To  invite  the 
crisis  to  thehead, various  externalapplicationsare  employed.  Some- 
times emollient  and  relaxing  fomentations  answer  well.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  stimulant  applications,  to 
blisters,  sinapisms,  and  warm  plasters,  to  call  the  trichomatic  virus 
to  the  head*  But  if  these  fail,  in  directing  the  matter  towards 
the  scalp,  inoculation  is  advised,  on  the  authority  of  La  Fontaine. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  plica,  practitioners  are  not  agreed. 
I^a  Fontaine  assures  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cut  the  plica,  unless 
it  be  already  partly  detached,  and  have  no  communication  with 
the  integuments,  but  by  means  of  new  and  sound  hairs  ;  and  un- 
less it  have  lost  its  fetid  smell  and  unctuous  appearance.  This 
too  is  the  opinion  of  Alibert.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  have 
never  seen  the  disease,  to  determine  whether  this  opinion  is 
founded  in  observation,  or  in  prejudice.  The  fear  of  haemorrhagy 
however  is  out  of  the  question,  for  we  have  the  authority  of  La 
Fontaine  himself,  in  saying  that  is  not  true^that  the  hairs  bleed  on 
being  cut.  And  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  how  the  removal  of 
thevmass  of  plica  should  interrupt,  in  a  dangerous  degree,  the  ex* 
udation  of  the  matter,  when  the  bulbs  and  stumps  of  the  hair  re- 
main, through  which  it  may  still  be  discharged.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Hirschel  orders  the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  even  frequently 
washed  with  cold  water  \  and  this  practice  we  know  has  been 
carried  into  execution  with  the  happiect  effect  by  M.  Haenel,  a 
surgeon  of  the  Prussian  artillery.  The  account  of  M.  Haenefs 
success  was  communicated  by  Dr  De  Carro  to  the  editors  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Britannique. 

"  Some  years  ago,  one  third  of  the  recruits  of  the  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery, brought  from  South  Russia,  were  attacked  with  Plica  Polonica. 
An  order  was  received  from  Berlin,  to  send  to  that  city  all  those  that 
were  infected,  and  to  take  care  that  the  disease  was  not  communi- 
cated to  others.  This  order,  it  appears,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
commanders  of  companies,  as  it  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  at 
least  two  hundred  young  soldiers.  M.  Hsenel,  surgeon-major  of  the 
artillery  regiment,  became  mediator  in  Uic  cause  ^  he  made  the  re- 
cruits 
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emits  be  brought  on  the  raxnpartSy  and  ordered  that  a  general  shav- 
ing should  be  made,  (n  a  little  time,  a  pile  of  plica  was  accumu- 
lated ;  these  trophies  were  then  cast  into  a  ditch»  and  the  heads  of  the 
men  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  daily,  for  some  weeks  : 
By  this  simple  method  tliose  dirty  Polanders  were  speedily  transfer- 
ee! into  good  soldiers,  without  having  In  the  least  suffered  by  the  lots  of 
this  precious  ornament  of  their  heads f^^ 

"  This  statement  clearly  points  out,"  says  Dr  Thomas^  from 
-whose  book  we  have  borrowed  the  above  translation,  «<  the  absur- 
dity of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  generality  of  the  Polanders, 
and  shews  that  the  disease  now  in  question  may  be  cured  with 
as  much  safety  as  tinea  capitis." 


II. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Fever ^  being  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Princij)les  of  its  Treatment.  By  A.  Philips  Wilson,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  £d.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  &c. 

FEW  subjects  have  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medical 
philosopher  than  fever.  The  variety  of  its  symptoms,  and 
.tlie  endless  diversity  of  appearance  which  they  assume,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  curiosity,  and  excite  interest,  in  every  mind 
in  the  least  alive  to  the  preservation  of  a  fellow  creature  entrust- 
ed to  his  care.  The  earlier  physicians  detailed  accurately  \U 
phenomena,  but  limited  their  attempts  at  explanation  to  i.  few 
aphorisms,  relating  to  its  treatment  and  event,  of  which  patient 
observation  and  long  experience  had  established  the  truth.  Inge- 
nious hypothesis,  and  fine  spun  tlieories  on  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fever,  are  the  offspring  of  later  times.  Yet  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether  they  have  tended  more  to  advance  or  retard 
our  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  disease.  They  have  amused  and 
iiiiskd  the  minds  of  those  who  seldom  think  for  themselves ;  and 
they  have  often  bewildered  the  judgment,  and  repressed  the  in- 
dustry of  original  inquirers.  Although  we  have  bestowed  some 
portion  of  approbation  on  these  fleeting  meteors  of  the  day,  as 
they  passed  in  rapid  succession  before  us,  yet,  as  principles  to 
guide  him  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  the  bed-side 
of  his  putient,  what  practitioner  has  not  found  them  deplorably 
flef^ctivc,  and  turned  with  consolatory  satisfaction  to  tlxe  pages 
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of  Monro  or  Fordyee,  whose  ipodesty  and  expertence  fed  diem 
to  disclaim  all  theory. 

The  failure  of  succeM,  which  has  hitherto  .attended  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  feYer,  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed^  in  part,  to 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  itself  is  involved  j  but  much 
also  is  owing  to  the  pernicious  disposition  to  too  extensive  ge- 
neralization, and  the  rage  for  explaining  different  phenomena 
on  a  single  and  imperfectly  established  principle.  Though 
fevers  may  agree  in  bein^  diseases  of  the  whole  system,  and,  'm 
their  progress,  affecting  every  function  of  the  body,  yet  each 
particular  species  has  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  inA  how- 
ever modified  by  circumstances,  retains  to  the  last  its  original 
type*  Fevers,  especially  those  denominated  continued,  occur 
almost  equally  uith,  or  without  any  obvious  cause  \  and  dissec- 
tion, our  truest  pathological  guide,  has  not  hitherto  enabled  us 
to  trace  their  seat.  Some  of  the  laws  of  fever  have  been  explor- 
ed, and  a  few  of  its  causes  ascertained ;  but  to  demonstrate  their 
mutual  relation  and  dependence  upon  each  other,  andy  conse- 
quently, to  discover  a  certain  and  uniform  treatment,  is  an  en- 
terprize  of  intellect  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiolo- 
gical knowledge,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  accomplished. 

The  work  at  present  before  us,  is  another  attempt  to  untie 
this  gordian  knot.  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  first 
contains  what  tlie  author  denominates «'  the  opinions  which  have 
prevailed  respecting  the  proximate  csiuse  of  fever  ;**  and  the  se- 
cond comprehends  observations  on  the  proximate  and  remote 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  fever.  Hiey  are  prefaced 
by  an  introduction,  and  supported  by  an  appendix  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  essay  itself.  We  shall  make  a  few  observations  on 
each  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  following  paragraph : 

**  From  the  silence  of  physicians  on  tlie  proximate  cause  of  fever, 
since  the  appearance  of  Dr  Cullen's  First  JAnes^  and  Dr  Brown's 
Elemaita  M^dicing^  they  appear  to  have  regarded  its  investigation  as 
a  hopeless  labour ;  and  it  had,  before  this  period,  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  so  many,  that  the  following  essay  would  require  some 
apology,  were  it  not  tliat,  in  the  advancing  state  of  science,  every 
new  inquirer  has  better  data  than  those  who  preceded  him." 

'^The  perusal  of  this  passage,  we  frankly  confess,  did  not  excite 
in  us  any  sympathy  for  the  autlior,  in  the  Herculean  task  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  provoke 
all  the  acerbity  of  criticism.  What !  are  there  no  names  of  ce- 
lebrity in  the  period  between  Brown  and  Wilson  ?  Must  Rush, 
Darwin^  Jackson,  and  Curric  be  consigned  to  oblivion  ? — ^*«  the 
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vefy  steps  on  ^hich  he  trode  ko  rise  ;iQd  r^ach  Us  wish  ^.^  How 
indignant  will  many  a  Caledonian  doctor  be,  to  s^  bis  darli|]|r 
inaugural  primitU  thus  rudely  hurriad  pff  to  the  land  of  forgetfuL- 
iiCBS,  or  left  to  languish  in  obscurity  o^  the  shelve^  of  (Jbek  aAw(i 
mater  ?  The  time  has  been,  and  we  }iave  seep  \t  |oo^  when  a 
slender  dissertation  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  from  i^  inodcsc 
retreat,  and,  with  a  solicitude  truly  parental,  been  made  to  well 
the  size  of  an  ample  octavo*  &ed  iempora  muiantur^  et  nos  tnu^ 
iamur  in  tUis^  The  intelligent  reader  will  no  doubt  discover  co* 
gent  and  prudential  reasons  for  much  of  this  silence* 

Our  author  observes,  thjat  the  reader  will  see,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  treatise  on  febrile  diseases,  published  in  179i^, 
'<  the  imperfect  outline  of  the  present  ^ssay."  We  have  perused 
both  with  considerable  attention,  and  may  perhaps  hint  at  the 
probable  cause  of  this  difference* 

In  conformity  to  the  sweeping  assertion  in  the  introduction, 
the  first  chapter  comprehends  the  hypotheses  of  Boethaave, 
Hoffmann,  Culleni  and  Brown  only.  The  first  of 'these,  as  weU 
as  its  illustrious  author,  hsis  long  gone  <<  to  the  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets/'  and  we  can  see  qo  necessity,  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
to  disturb  their  repose.  The  theory  oi  Hoffinann  has  been  so 
modified  and  improved  by  his  more  dfurin^  successor,  that  it  has 
long  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  and  ^y  are  now  generally 
mentioned  together. 

Into  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Cullen  the  author  enters  niore  mi- 
Tiutelv,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  him  every  justice,  in  the 
lengtn  and  number  of  quotations  from  his  first  Lines  ;  but  we 
have  not  met  with  a  single  forcible  argument  which  Dr  Rush 
had  Jiot  previously  employed  when  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt. 
But  this  is  not  the  age  of  tlicory.  Perhaps  in  no  period  in  the 
history  of  medicine  was  there  less  faith  in  medical  hypotlieses 
than  at  present.  Every  tyro  in  the  art  is  aware  of  this  truth, 
and  we  cannot  but  smile  at  elaborate  endeavours  to  overturn  opi- 
nions which  few  admit,  and  still  fewer  believe.     The  durable 
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*  Dr  Rush  has  written^  a  work  expressly  on  the  proximate  cause  of  fevery 
and  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  oveitum  the  opinions  of  CuII^.  Darwin's 
theory  of  fever  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  speculations^  and 
is  widely  diiferent  frpm  that  of  Brown,  with  which  it  has  been  improperly 
confounded.  Dr  Jackson,  in  his  work  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  in  a  more 
recent  one,  has  prosecuted  the  same  subject  with  great  ingenuity.  Currie  has 
done  more.  He  has  detected  the  fallacy  of  others,  shewn  wherein  it  consists, 
reconciled  their  opposite  views,  and,  by  a  number  of  unquestionable  facts  and 
ingenious  reasoning,  he  has  demonstrated  the  influence  of  temperature  in  fever, 
and  laid  down  precise  aivd  simple  rules  for  the  administratioa  of  a  powerful  and 
^ificient  remedy. 
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fame  of  Cullen  rests  not  on  hypothesis)  but  on  the  profound  sa- 
gacity which  he  displayed  in  discriminathig  diseases  from  each 
other,  and  the  perspicuous  and  faithful  histories  which  be  has 
left  of  their  origin  and  progress. 

Objections  to  a  diffuse  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Brano- 
nian  system  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  with  still  more  propriety. 
Every  argument  that  enthusiastic  admiration  or  malignant  in- 
genuity could  suggest,  have  long  since  been  exhausted  in  attack- 
ing or  defending  the  doctrine  of  Brown.  While  some  have 
silently  apostatized  from  the  tenets  of  their  leader,  others  have 
'made  an  open  renunciation  of  their  faith ;  and  even  our  students 
begin  to  evince  a  disinclination  to  employ  his  ill-understood  no- 
menclature. But  since  it  became  a  necessary  part  of  Dr  Wilson's 
plan,  in  framing  a  theory  of  fever,  to  aid  in  the  demolition  of 
this  formidable  original,  he  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  derived 
more  energetic  support  frpm  a  contrast  of  the  Elcmenta  Mrdi- 
cinae  with  the  Observations  on  Purgative  Medicines  by  Dr  Ha- 
milton of  Edinburgh.  The  facts  detailed  in  that  valuable  work 
rest  on  unquestionable  authenticity,  and  they  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  principles  of  Brown.  To  contend  in  general  ar- 
gument with  a  staunch  Brunonian,  is  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
The  versatility,  and  all  explanatory  agency  of  accumulated  and 
exhausted  excitability,  never  fail  to  .oppose  z  specious  resistance 
to  every  attack ;  and,  therefore,  like  many  others,  Df  Wilson 
has  left  tuis  controversy  where  he  found  it. 

The  second  chapter  commences  with  observations  on  "  the 
proximate  cause  of  fever."  In  an  adyertibement  to  the  work, 
the  author  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  us,  that  he  employs  the 
term  "  pruximate  cause"  in  the  same  cense  in  which  almost  all 
the  systematic  writers  have  done.  He  objects  to  the  three-fold 
division  of  the  functions  into  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal,  and 
thinks  that  the  classes  vital  and  animal  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  accurate.  By  means  of  the  vital  functions,  life  is 
preserved,  by  the  animal  functions  we  are  connected  with  the 
external  world.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  division  which 
can  simplify  our  ideas  of  abstract  subjects,  but  prolixity  is  pre- 
ferable to  obscurity.  Our  author  has  not  clearly  defined  the 
boundaries  of  these  two  classes  of  functions;  and  although  anxious 
to  consider  them  independent  of  each  other,  their  close  alliance 
obtrudes  itself  upon  him  every"  sentence.  If  we  understand  htm 
right,  he  means  to  assert,  that  every  function  performed  without 
consciousness  is  a  vital  one,  and  that  the  operations  of  mind  con- 
stitute the  animal  functions.  We  can  discover  here  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  animal  and  organic  life  of  Bichat,  without  his 
perspicuous  discrimination,  or  even  the  mention  of  his  name. 
%it  we  shall  let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 
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**  The  vital  and  natural  fiinetions  then,  acre  iimikr  in  their  nature; 
have  fi>r  their  object  the  preservation  of  life ;  are  performed  h&de^ 
pendently  of  the  will  or  consoioasness  of  the  animal,  and  immediate'' 
I7  depend  on  organs  which  possess  an  ezcitabilky  which  contimiea 
unimpaired  through  life." 

*<  The  animal  tunctions  are  not  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
life.  They  have,  for  their  object,  to  connect  the  animal  with  the  ex** 
temal  world ;  are  subjected,  all  to  the  consciousness,  many  to  the 
will  of  the  animal ;  immediately  depend  on  organs  of  which  the 
other  functions  are  indep^dent,  and  possess  an  excitability  suhjecC 
to  a  constant  alternation  of  exhaustion  and  renewal."    Pp.  ^1  and  92» 

**  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  vthsn  the  vital  organs  are  debilitat- 
ed, the  anim^  organs  necessarily  partake  of  the  debility.  It  is 
equally  evident  why  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true,  the  nervous  sys^ 
ttm  may  he  debUkifted  nDtthout  ajfectmg  th^  fwlveti  of  chrcuiaiion*  Thusy 
when  any  cause  impedes  the  action  of  the  heart, '  the  bfain  immedi- 
ately paEEtakes  of  the  disorder ;  but  even  in  apoplexy,  die  pulse  is  ge^* 
nerally  strong  and  good,  and  only  becomes  slower  and  more  languid 
in  proportion  as  ^  resfiirattont  tvhich  u  performed  by  mmcks  thai  defund 
for  their  nngour  on  the  infiuetut  of  the  hraith  becomes  so**' 

**  Thus  it  b  that  in  diseases  properly  termed  nervqus^  the  fuhe  is  genet* 
ally  good,  however  great  the  languor  ana  depression  ofstrenph  may  be  ;  n^yfi 
I  nave  even  found,  from  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
taining  this  point,  tliat  the  total  destruction  of  the  nervous  system 
produces  no  immediate  effects  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  nor  in  any 
other  way  affects  its  motion  than  necessarily  happens  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  respiration."     Pp.  93-4« 

The  two  latter  paragraphs  shew  what  liberties  the  author  has 
taken  with  his  own  dennitions,  and  demonstrate  the  impossibili-* 
ty  of  appreciating  the  different  degrees  of  sensorial  energy  that 
produce  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  give  vigour  to  the  corpo<- 
real  functions.  Over  many  of  the  functions  which  may  be  deno- 
minated vital,  we  have  no  controul :  such  as  digestion  and  the 
various  secretions.  But  over  the  chrculation,  a  function  the  most 
purely  vital,  some  individuals  have  acquired  and  retained  a  per- 
fect command.  Yet,  though  not  subservient  to  the  will,  the  con- 
neaion  between  the  mind  and  the  functions  of  the  body  is  so  m* 
timatey  and  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  so  nearly  synchro- 
nous on .  some  occasionsy  that  w:e  are  almost  led  to  suspect  even 
4  reciprocity  of  action.  Has  not  the  motion  of  the  heart  been 
suspended,  and  death  instantly  produced,  by  hearing  the  account 
of  an  unexpected  event  ?  Docs  not  the  recital  of  %  noble  action 
or  generous  sentiment  make  the  tear  to  st^t  frQm  the  eye,  even 
before  it  be  well  finished  ?  Grief  constipates  the  bowels,  an4 
fear  augments  the  secretion  of  urine.  On  all  these  occasions  the 
pulse  is  affected.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  life  is  not  left  to  the  caprices  of  the  iudividua)|  and 
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It  is  consolatory  to  know^  that  our  powers  of  percepd(m  may  be 
sttspended  for  a  time^  without  the  susceptibility  of  resuscitation* 
being  destroyed.  But  while  consciousness  exists,  whether  in 
health  or  in  disease,  we  may  be  assured  there  subsists  an  un* 
interrupted  reciprocity  of  action  between  the  animal  and  vital 
functions*  Organic  life,  independent  of  mind,  if  it  exist  at  all,, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  vegetable  world. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  apoplexy  furnishes  an  Ulustration 
of  this  independence  of  function.  The  heart  is  in  this  case  sud- 
denly roused  to  increased  action,  and  the  blood  is  consequently 
sent  in  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  velocity,  not  only  to  the 
brain,  but  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  pulse  is  then  full  and 
strong  \  no  cause  impedes  the  motion  of  the  heart,  nor  does  it 
become  weak  until  sensation  b  impaired.  But  suppose  that  the 
patient  should  recover  from  such  an  attack,  and  come  off  with  a 
hemiplegia,  is  the  pulse,  in  that  case,  equally  vigorous  in  both 
arms  i  Certainly  not,  and  that  of  the  affected  side  recovers 
strength  with  the  reviving  energy  of  the  brain.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  rarely  recovers  its  wonted  power,  and  a  marked  difference 
Continues  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Irregularity  and  weak- 
ness of  pulse  have  been  so  long  ascertained  to  accompany  nervous 
4iseases,  that  we  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  stop  to  refute 
a  contrary  opinion.  Experiments  on  tortured  and  dying  animals, 
can  never  furnish  data  upon  which  we  can  found  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  there  exists  no  si- 
milarity of  condition,  there  can,  consequently,  be  no  analogy. 

From  these,  and  similar  arguments,  Dr  Wilson  deduces  the 
following  proposition,  which  he  considers  a  legitimate  result : 

*'  It  appears,  then,  that  when  a  debilitating  cause  is  applied  to  the 
vital  system,  the  extreme  parts  of  this  system  lose  their  tone ;  that 
in  consequence  of  this,  secretion  being  impeded,  a  pretematuzal  sti- 
mulus is  applied  to  the  heart^nd  larger  vessels,  which,  by  exciting 
them,  tends  to  restore  tone  to  the  capillaries,  in  the  same  'way  that  an 
increased  action  of  the  larger  vessels  of  an  Inflamed  part  tends  to  re- 
store tone  to  the  capillaries  of  tliat  part.  On  this  principle,  I  believe^ 
the  whole  phenomena  of  fever  may  be  explained :  to  establish  this 
position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  these  phenomena,  which  I 
shall  do  under  the  three  heads  of  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Cme 
of  fever."     Pp.  100-101. 

Before,  however,  follo\i'ing  our  author  through  his  iUastra-* 
tions,  we  cannot  resist  the  inclinarion  to  compare  his  theory  with 
<*  a  partial  view  of  fever,  as  in  the  First  Lines." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this  :  The  re- 
mote causes  are  certain  sedatl'oe  poiversy  applied  to  tlie  nervous  system, 
Vfhieh^  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain,  thereby  ykro^ifcf  a  dtlnlk^ 
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in  the  whole  of  the  functions  f  and  fartladarlu  in  the  action  of  the  extreme 
^letseli*  Suchy  howeyer,  is*  at  tne  same  tune,  the  nature  of  the  ani« 
xnal  economy^  that  tluj  debUitif  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguis 
ferous  tifstem^  whence^  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage  and  spasni 
connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  Is  increased^ 
and  continues  so  till  It  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the 
brain,  of  extending  this  energif  to  the  extreme  vessels ^  of  restorlngy  therefore^ 
their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming  die  spasm  affecting! 
them  ;  upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sWeat,  and  other 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretions  take  place.*'  First  Lines. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  to  render  the  similarity  between 
these  views  of  fever  more  striking,  we  have  put  in  italics  those 
portions  of  tlie  passage  which  contain  Dr  Cullen's  doctrine  of  fever, 
and  the  sense  will  remain  unaltered  if  he  read  those  portions 
only.  The  other  parts  of  the  paragraph  throw  a  slight  degree  of 
obscurity  on  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  two  hypothesis  appear  to 
differ  merely  in  this  :  Dr  Cullen  wished  to  embody  and  to  give  a 
name  to  the  supposed  minute  motions  goine  on,  which  he  thought 
-would  more  forcibly  connect,  in  the  mincTof  the  reader,  his  ex- 
planation of  the  leading  and  more  obvious  phenomena.  Hence 
the  objectionable,  but  ill  understood  terms,  spasm  and  energy  of 
the  brain.  Dr  Wilson  prudently  keeps  his  specttfatiohs  on  this 
subject  to  himself,  although  some  similar  train  of  ideas  must  have 
passed  in  his  mind.  Caveant  medici,  caveant  imprimis  in  medi« 
cinse  studium  incumbentes,  ne  hoc  modo  sibimet  dent  verba,  urn* 
bramque  pro  substantia  captent. 

The  symptoms  of  fever  are  enumerated  with  accuracy,  but 
without  sufficient  attention  to  time,  and  their  successive  progress* 
sion.  They  are  divided  into  those  of  excitement  and  those  of 
debility. 

<<  The  svmptoms  of  excitement  ih  continued  fevers  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  of  a  simple  paroxysm.  The  symptoms  of 
debility  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree."    P.  109. 

This  curious  assertion,  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  to 
^  have  met  with  in  the  mouth  of  a  practical  physician,  if  it  mean 
any  thing,  implies  that  the  symptoms  of  the  first  knd  second 
stages  of  fever  are  essentially  and  unifoirmly  different.  By  the 
word  excitement  in  disease,  we  have  always  understood  the  pre* 
sence  of  some  sensible  morbid  action,  ^d  we  cannpt  help  think- 
ing that  such  action  denotes  some  change,  and  has  its  cause, 
whatever  that  may  he.  The  excitement,  therefore,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  symptoms,  must  perpetually  vary  both  in  kind  in 
degree.  We  know,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  symptoms  of 
fever  follow  a  certain  march  with  considerable  regularity :  but, 
U  not  the  order  liable  to  cpnstant  interruption,  and  is  it  not  often 
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completely  reversed  1  Thus,  from  appirenthr  the  sme  general 
cattse^  two  individuals  shall  be  differently  afiected.  In  one,  the 
ititlder  symptoms  run  their  course  before  the  appearance  of  the 
more  violent.  In  the  oAer,  convulsions'  and  delirium  usher  in 
the  first  paroxysm.  KTor  will  much  practical  good,  in  the  treat* 
mentj  result  from  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  latter  case»-  there  has^ 
^een  a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  excitability. 
•  The  remote  causes  of  fever  are  suted  at  length,  and  with 
accuracy,  but  we  think  there  is  an  ill-defined  latitude  gWea  to  the 
Vt^ord  debility,  to  the  production  of  which  they  are  aU  supposed, 
indiscriminately,  to  contribute. 

^  <^  Respecting  the  causes-  of  fever,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
snow,  that  they  are  all  such  as  occasion  debility  of  the  vital  or* 
gans,  and  that  all  causes  which  debilitate  these  organs,  produce 
fever.*    Pp.  123-4. 

Debility  takes  place,  fto  a  great  extent,  in  paralysis  and  in  drop- 
sy ;  and  it  \»  at  its  highest  pitch  when  a  patient  begins  to  con* 
yalesce  from  a  smart  attack  of  fever  itself.  These  facts  are  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  views  of  our  author. 

In  the  treatment  of  fever,  we  are  gratified  to  see  Dr  Wil- 
son laying  asicl«,  in  a  great  measure,  his  hypothesis,  and  adc^t- 
ing  that  system  which  every  rational  practiticmer  follows  ;  succu- 
nendumque  semper  pacti  maximi  laboranti  ej>t.  Fond,  however, 
of  generaliziilg,  there  occur  a  few  exceptions  to  this  cautious^ 
Bipde  of  proceeding,  and  we  shall  state  one. 

**  Umvenal  experience,''  says  our  auth«r»  **  has  ascertained  that 
the  more  powerful  means  of  excitinp;  the  capillaries,  j/*  «ir  uccefa  tki 
^mJuoHm  of  €oid  to  the  surface^  shonld  form  no  part^die  treatment 
of  the  second  sta^c  of  fever,  the  cause  of  tvhich  It  sufidentiy  evident. 
With  this  exception*  they  all  necessarUy  occasion  more  or  less  effBcmaiien^ 
which  ought  now,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided."    P.  I5& 

Now,  in  the  second  stage  of  fever,  when  the  s^tem  has  beer> 
reduced  by  its  continuance,  and  when  real  debility,  prevails,  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  that  a  nice  administration  of  general  and  ge- 
.  nerous  stimuli  become  necessary,  and  which^  while  they  rouse 
and  invigorate  the  functions,  excite^  and  efixi:ctually  restore  tone 
CO  tl)e  capillaries.  With  this  view,  we  cannot  see  what  danger- 
ous evacuations  are  to  be  apprehended  from  a  judicious  use  of 
opium  and  wine.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  under 
any  form,  when  the  body  is  in  such  a  state,  to  say  no  more,  b  a 
verydoii^btfnl  remedy.  If  the  reduction  of  temperature  which  it 
efiects  be  not  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries,  and  a  relaxation  of,  the  surface,  very  serious  €oiv> 
sequences  ensue,  as  wc  have  had  frequent  opportuaitics  of  wit' 
nessing* 
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It  is  fuD  tiin«,  however,  to  conclude  a  review  which  has  al- 
readjr  exceeded  the  usual  limits  \  but  the  importance  of  ttke  sul>- . 
ject  appeared  to  claim  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. We  regret  that  we  have  had  such  frequent  pccasion  for 
animadversion^  but  Dr  Wilson  must  coniole  himself  with  the 
great  lexicographer,  in  the  re;fiection,  tlut  he  ha9  ^^only  failed  in 
an  attempt  wlucfa  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed." 
He  possesses  both  industry  and  ingenuity;  and  when  he  shall  next 
«xercise  Ame  on  a  subject  more  within  hie  rcachf  and  on  which 
fewer  celebrated  names  have  preceded  him,  it  may  then  become 
our  duty  to  bestow  approbation  on  his.  laboursj  and  we  shall  pcr*- 
form  it  with  satisfaction. 
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4Serardi  Sandlfort,  Med*  Doct.  Amtomcs  in  Mademla  Batavif^ 
quit  LeiiU  est.  Prof.  Eittr.  Tabulae  J^natpmicae  situm  Vucerum 
Jhoraeicorum  et  MdomlnaUum  ob  uiwquf  latere^  ut  ft  ii  posteriaix 
parte  ieptngentes^  Pracedit  Ohservatf^  de  AfUurysfnaU  Artiri^  Itia^ 
sa  Interna^  rarkrt  hchiadis  Nervosa  Causa.  Fstio,  Lugduni  Bat* 
1804f. 

*nnHE  nameof  tlw  celebrated  professor  who  was  father  of  t\\\%  au* 
•'-  thoTf  is  a  sufScieot  r^commendatipp  to  a^y  ir ork  which  profes- 
ses to  increase  our  l^iowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  pf  the  hu^ 
man  body^  Professor  Sandifort  has  tiere  presented  .us  with  some 
vsef mI  views  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomeni  in  their 
relative  situation,  and  be  speaks  of  this  fasicuhis  with  becoming 
modesty,  ^e  has  been  long  accustomed  to  ^ake  dissec- 
tions for  his  father's  lectures,  and  tp  prepare  those  parts  not 
usually  noticed  in  anatomical  plates  \  hence  he  has  been  induced 
to  publish  those  views  of  the  different  organs  in  situ,  taken  from 
(he  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  from  the  right  and  )eft  side, 
and  he  mentions  the  plan  he  followed  in  making  suph  sections. 
There  are  nine  platas,  accompanied  by  suitable  descriptions  \  two 
of  them  relate  to  the  case  of  aneurism,  and  the  rest  to  the  general  an- 
atomy of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  some  plates  three  smaller  fi- 
guresareengravedinaboldanddistinctstyle^andthewholeareexecut- 
cd  in  a  simple  and  plai^  manner,  so  as  to  constitute  the  utility  with- 
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ottt  adding  to  the  expence  of  the  work.  Besides  the  descriptions 
and  referencesi  which  appear  to  be  sufEciently  ample  and  accu- 
rate^ some  remarks  are  occasionally  introduced,  relating  to  dif< 
/erent  points  in  pathological  inquiries.  We  have  picked  out  the 
following^  in  going  through  an  examination  of  the  work.  In 
describing  the  fifth  and  sixth  plates,  Professor  Sandifort  obsenres, 
that  the  situation  of  the  inUstmum  c£cum  frequently  yaries  :  some* 
times  he  has  seen  it  in  what  is  strictly  called  the  umbilical  region, 
sometimes  on  the  right  side,  sometimes  lodged  within  the  pdvis, 
by  which  the  course  of  the  colon  has  been  altered.  Hence  he 
saysi  it  is  not  so  very  extraordinary,  though  it  seldom  happens, 
to  find  the  caecum  in  an  hernial  sac  on  the  right  side.  A  case  of 
this  kind,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  in  an 
infant  only  a  few  months  old,  came  under  the  observation  of  his 
father,  and  is  described  by  him,  and  a  drawing  eiven  in  his  trea^ 
rise  *<  De  Hertiia  Congenita."  To  meet  with  the  caecum  consti- 
tuting a  hernia  on  the  left  side  is  exceedingly  rare.  Professor 
Sandifort  mentions  having  seep  a  case  of  tnis  nature.  A  male 
child,  six  months  old,  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  Leyden,  of  a 
strangulated. hernia  on  the  left  side  ;  on  opening  the  body  before 
several  professors  and  surgeons,  a  large  hernial  sac  was  discover- 
ed, which  contained  the  whole  of  the  caecum,  with  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum.  The  whole  of  the  stran-» 
gulated  intestine  was  highly  inflamed,  and  the  ileum  of  a  lirid 
colour,  the  caecum  was  also  very  much  distended  with  air  and  with 
feculent  matter,  and  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  so 
contracted  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  •  reduction  of  the  gut.  A 
curious  instance  of  imperforated  anus  in  a  male  child,  aqcompa- 
nied  by  a  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  is  related.  The  intestme 
terminated  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  anus;  it  was  easily  o- 
pened  by  a  trocar,  and  a  bougie  introduced  to  prevent  the  parts  u- 
niting  again ; :  a  considerable  quantity  of  meconium  was  dischar* 
ged,  and  every  thing  going  on  well,  therefore  the  child's  death 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  operation.  The  stomach  waf 
found  to  be  unusually  distended  for  so  young  a  subject^  and  the 
pylorus  contracted,  and  as  hard  as  cartilage,  with  an  opening  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  allow  any  aliment  to  pass  ;  the  other  intes* 
tines  were  in  a  sound  state* 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  case  of  aneurism,  which 
occupies  seven  pages  of  the  present  work,  together  with  the  tab- 
bies of  reference  to  the  two  plates  which  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  description. 

^*  History. — A  wojnao  aged  32,  who  said  she  had  never  been  preg* 
nant,  although  much  addicted  to  sensual  gratifications,  was  seized,  witb« 
cut  any  apparent  cause,  with  viplent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity 
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osity  of  the  right  ischtunif  io  the  hip  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which 
sooD  increased  so  as  almost  to  be  intolerable  :  About  the  same  time,  a 
moderate-sized  swetiiog  appeared  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ischium,  which 
appeared  to  be  seated  in  the  cellular  substance.  Emollient  cataplasms 
ajyplied  to  this  painful  tumour,  repeated  bleedings,  and  other  external  ap- 
plications, produced  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  pain,  but  no  permanent 
relief.  In  a  short  time  the  pain  increased  with  great  Tiolence,  extending 
alor;^  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  nerve,  and  attacked  the  posterior  part  of 
the  .thigh  and  the  whole  leg,  and  gave- rise  to  a  train  of  other  symptoms. 
In  the  month  of  March  i8oo  she  was  brought  to  the  hospital :  various 
remedies  were  immediately  directed  to  the  ischiatic  nerve,  but  without 
effect ;  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the  affected  part,  and  the  power  of  motion* 
became  gradually  diminished,  till  at  last  they  were  destroyed,  and  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  leg  came  on^  The  whole  limb  became  oedematous* 
and  the  swelling  ei tended  to  the  genital  organs,  so  that  the  right  labium 
pudendi  projected  beyond  the  left,  and  formed  a  large  tumour.  The 
pulse,  in  the  mean  time,  was  weak,  regular,  and  not  feverish,  and  it  re* 
tnained  so  ihrougljout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  pain 
kad  increased  by  degrees  to  the  highest  pitch,  a  swelling  was  observw  be- 
hind the  great  trochanter,  extending  along  the  ischiatic  nerve,  and  ano^ 
ther  tumour  under  Poupart's  ligament,  or  rather  the  margin  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  near  the  termination  of  the  internal  iliac  muscle  and  the 
psoas  magnus;  but  this  was  much  smaller  than  that  occupying  the  poste- 
rior part.  The  right  side  of  the  abdomen  swelled,  and  a  hardness  waa 
felt  along  the  belly  between  the  superior  part  pf  the  edge  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum  and  the  os  pubis.  The  bowels  were  always  costive,  and  stools 
could  only  be  procured  by  stimulating  purgatives  or  glysters.  The  blad- 
der could  not  reuin  the  urjne,  it  came  away  by  drops  continually ;  the 
menses  Were  suppressed  as  long  as  she  laboured  under  this  complaint ; 
mortification  came  upon  one  of  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  but  this  did  not 
spread  any  farther,  till  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  gangrenous  spots 
appeared  on  the  leg.  Overcome  by  these  distressing  symptoms,  and  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton,  this  poor  woman  was  atucked  by  hectic  fever,  and 
died  on  the  ^d  of  July. 

^  ««  Dissection.-— The  examination  was  begun  at  the  hip  and  thigh  of  the 
right  side,  where  she  bad  first  complained  of  pain,  by  remeving  the  skia 
from  those  parts.  The  middle  of  the  gluteus  magnus  was  raised  up  by  a 
tumour,  which  became  more  distinctly  seen  by  separating  this  muscle  in 
order  to  get  at  the  ischiatic  nerve.  Nothing  unnatural  was  observed  ia 
the  nerve,  or  in  the  surrounding  parts,  except  this  tomouri  which  was  co- 
vered with  condensed  cellular  membrane,  and  the  edge  of  the  sacro*ischi- 
atic  foramen  was  found  to  be  rough  and. uneven  to  the  touch.— •On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen  presented  no  unosoal  ap- 
pearance ;  the  small  intestines,  however,  were  pushed  upwards,  and  the 
great  ones  very  much  contracted,  and  all  of  them  on  the  right  side  tinged 
with  a  dark  green  colour,  the  same  as  the  tumour,  which  was  of  an  enor* 
mous  size,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis  so  completely,  that  the  finger  could  not  be  introduced  between  it 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  course  of  the  colon,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  the  rectum,  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  turned  towards  the 
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left  side,  along  the  middle  portton  of  the  o$  fHQin,  and  |«$siog  ^oog  the 
ischium.  The  bladder  and  uterus  could  not  be  seeo»  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  tumour.  All  the  vesse1t»  both  arteries  and  veins,  were  rr- 
jno?ed»  and  at  the  division  of  the  iliac  arterjf  into  external  and  ioteniaf, 
it  appeared  that  the  latter  was  distended  into  this  aneurismal  sac  not  far 
from  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac.  The  external  iliac  vein  was  almost 
obliterated  where  it  passed  over  the  tumour«  and  scarcely  admitted  a 
probe,  cautiously  passed  through  it :  the  ureter  on  the  affected  tide  was 
^cty  much  enlarged,  and  passed  by  the  side  of  the  tumour  with  the  qper- 
roatic  vessels  into  the  pelvis. 

'<  The  aneurism  had  gradually  made  its  way  between  the  peritonaeum 
and  the  muscles*  and  the  peritoneum  adhered  to  the  coats  oi  the  diJau 
cd  artery ;  but  these  adhesions  could  be  separated,  because  they  were 
slight  in  some  places,  though  nearer  the  trunk  of  the  artery  they  had  ac- 
\^uired  a  cartilaginous  hardness.  The  whole  tumour  was  nlled  with  gro- 
inous  blood,  in  a  fluid  and  coagulated  state  ;  and  when  it  was  emptied 
entirely,  there  seemed  to  be  po  sac  at  the  bottom  part,  in  consequence  of 
its  liaytog  been  extended  gradually,  so  much  as  almost  to  disappear  en^ 
tirely.  The  internal  iliac  muscle  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and 
all  the  bones  surrouading  the  tumour  were  eroded,  .and  become  carious. 
Those  portions  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  which  run  within  side  the  pelvis, 
were  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  scarcely  any  vestige  remained." 

ft  is  unnecessary  to  translate  all  that  the  learned  professor  has 
said  to  account  for  the  difFerent  symptoms,  because  the  an- 
eurism was  obviously  the  cause  of  the  patient's  sufferings,  and 
ultimately  of  her  death.  There  is  a  similar  case  recorded  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Loo- 
dop ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  tp  be  fotmd  in  the  works  of 
Morgagnii  Lieutaud^  and  odier  ^nyri^erg  ofi  morbid  anatomy. 
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IV. 

jt  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament^  being  a  Practical  Inquiry  iht§ 
the  Increasing  Prevalence^  Prevention ^  and  Treatment  of  those  Dis^^ 
eases  commonhf  called  Nervous^  Bilious^  Stomachy  and  Liver 
Cmpfaints ;  Indigestion^  Low  Sjnriti,  Gout,  t^c.  By  Thoma« 
Trotter,  M.  D.  late  Physkian  to  his  Majesty's  Fleet,  &c« 
&c.     8to.    Pages,  328.    Newcastle,  1807. 

■nr^AT  Dr  Trotter,  when  young  in  his  profession,  was  every 
-^  day  committing  blunders,  we  learn,  without  much  sur- 
prise ;  that  he  was  frequently  mortified  with  seeing  his  patients 
get  worse  under  his  treatment,  though  deplorable,  is  not  per-* 
haps  more  marrellous.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  but  too 
common  a  thimg  for  young  physicians  to  make  blunders ;  and, 
if  tiiey  possess  any  sensibility  or  goodness  of  heart,  to  suffer  very 
many  mortifying  disappointments.  But  we  attribute  this  rather 
to  their  want  of  clinical  experience  than  to  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors,  the  ignorance  of  teachers,  or  the  deficiency  of 
books.  Not  so  Dr  Trotter.  'In  vain  he  had  recourse  to  books, 
•*  for  books  could  not  supply  the  deficiency!*  Now  this  does  both  sur- 
prise and  afflict  us.  U  surprises  us,  because  we  believe  there 
are  books  well  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of; 
it  alBicts  tis,  because,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr  Trotter's 
volume,  we  are  satisfied  that  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  the 
works  of  Cullen  and  of  Whytt  in  vain,  will  continue  to  blunder 
on,  even  with  the  view  of  the  Nervous  Temperament  before 
them.  For  the  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  cither  of  observation 
at  erf  doctrine  in  the  work  now  before  us,  that  is  not  as  distinct- 
ly, and  sometimes  more  explicitly  and  fully,  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  these  great  masters.  Hiese  observations  and  doc- 
trines are,  to  be  sure,  newfaririoned  a  little,  and  modernised  in 
the  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament ;  still,  however,  it  is 
but  an  old  song  to  a  new  tunow  We  cannot  be  deceived  by  the 
author's  .pretensions  to  noveky,  while  it  is  in  our  power  to  con-f 
front  him  with  Dr  Whytt. 

The  terms  flatulent,  spasmodic,  nervous,  hypochondriac,  hys* 
tcric,  bilious,  dyspeptic,  vapours,  and  some  others,  have  each, 
in  their  turn,  according  to  the  fashionable  theory  of  the  day, 
been  assumed  as  generic  of  the  whole,  and  of  many  otiier  dis- 
orders. The  predisposition  to  this  order  of  diseases  is,  accord- 
injg  to  Dr  Whytt,  an  uncommon  delicacy,  or  unnatural  sensibi- 
lity 
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fity  of  the  ftenrous  system ;  a  predisposition  which,  he  says,  is 
divisible  into  the  natund  or  acquired*  According  to  Dr  Trotter, 
the  nerroos  predisposition  or  temperament  consists  in  a  sensible, 
irritable,  and  mobile  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  may  be  divid- 
ed imo  hereditary  and  acquired.  Dr  Whytt,  <<  Those  morbid 
symptoms  which  have  been  commonly  called  nervous,  are  so 
many,  so  various,  and  so  irregular,  that  it  would  be  eactxemely 
lerd  either  rightly  to  describe,  or  fully  to  enumerate  them* 
They  imitate  the  symptoms  ^of  almost  all  other  diseases."  Dr 
Trotter,  «  A  methodical  history  of  these  diseases,  at  least  a  mr- 
lative  of  the  symptoms  as  they  appear  in  succession,  is  almost 
jbnpos^ble.  They  assume  such  variety  in  form  and  raaaaer  in 
different  persons,  that  we  look  in  vain  tor  regular  ord^r.** 

Dr  Whytt,  however,  does  bezin  a  description,  by  enumerate 
^ing  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive organs ;  so  does  Dr  Trotter.  Then  we  have»  from  both, 
pains  and  cramps  about  the  stomach  and  bowels,  flow  of  pale 
urine  or  strangury,  oppression,  and  low  spirits,  and  the  various 
hallucinations  of  a  diseased  imagination,  palpitation,  asthma, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  so  on.  In  short,  no  two  descriptioDS  of 
the  best  known  and  best  marked  diseases  can  be  more  alike.  Two 
descriptions  of  pneumonia,  from  any  two  Edinburgh  theses  pub- 
lished within  the  last  half  century,  have  not  more  points  of  re- 
semblance. Angina  pectoris  and  tic  douloreux,  imknown  by 
these  names  in  the  times  of  Dr  Whytt,  are,  for  the  first  time 
indeed,  regularly  marshalled  as  diseases  of  the  nervous  tempera* 
ment  by  Dr  Trotter. 

.  The  pathology,  or  general  doctrine  of  nervous  diseases  deliver* 
cd  by  Dr  Trotter,  is  founded  chiefly  on .  the  disordered  state  of 
die  digestive  organs,  and  the  general  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween these  organs  and  all  our  mental  and  corporeal  pans, 
through  the  medium  of  the  great  intercostal  or  ^mpathetic  nerve. 
«<  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  fair  to.  conclude,  that  the  pat|iology 
of  these  diseases,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  deranged  sensations  and 
inverted  sympathies  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  .asul  ia^  the 
irregular  action  of  all  those  organs  to  which  it.i&distribute4«* 

Even  here  our  author  has  been  anticipated  by  Dr  Whytt,  who 
has  very  fully  appreciated  the  influence  of  the  stomach  and  its 
nerves  on  nervous  diseases,  and  gives* the  same  general  theory, 
founded  on  the  sympathies  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  <<  Tliere  is 
no  organ  of  the  body,"  says  Dr  Whytt,  <<  the  unnatural  state  of 
whose  nerves  is  so  frequently  the  cause  of  nervous,  hypoch<Muihac, 
and  hysteric  disorders,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  the 
stomach."  After  many  other  important  observations  and  illus- 
'  trations  of  the  subject,  he  concludes  in  the  following  words. 

M  From 
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.  *^  From  what  has  been  said^  we  may  see  that  faintings,  tremors*  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  coDvulfive  motion s«  and  great  fearfuinesst  may  be 
often  owing  more  to  the  infirm  state  of  the  Jint  passages ^  than  to  any  fault 
either  in  the  brain  or  heart.  But  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  insist 
farther  on  this  head,  as  the  powers  which  the  alimentary  canal*  when  its 
nerves  are  disagreeably  affectedi  must  have  in  producing  disorders  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  cannot  be  doubted  of  by  those  who  at- 
tend to  that  wonderful  and  widely  extended  sympathy  which  obtains  be- 
tween it  and  almost  the  whole  system.  What  has  been  ssud,  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  much  a  delicate  aqd  unnatural  sute  of  the  nerves 
of  the  alimentary  canal  must  dispose  persons  to  nervousi  bypochoodriac» 
and  hysteric  complaints." 

Nor  was  this  an  iiseless  or  unprofitable  hypothesis  with  Dr 
"Whytt.  Oil  this  view  of  the  nervous  predisposition  or  tempera- 
menti  he  has  distinctly  founded  the  general  method  of  treating 
those  disorders.  The  great  predisposing  cause  of  nervous  di^ 
orders  is,  says  Dr  Whytt,  <•  a  too  great  delicacy,  or  uncommon 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  those  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,,  or  other  organs  ii>  particular.'*  The  remedies 
best  adapted  to  obviate  this  predisposition  are,  he  continues^ 
«  either  such  as  not  only  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels^  but 
tlie  whole  body,  or  those  which,  by  their  peculiar  action  on  the 
extremities  of  those  nerves  to  which  they  are  applied,  lessen^ 
for  a  time,  the  too  great  sensibility  of  the  whole  system."  The 
first  class  of  remedies  are  bitters,  the  bark,  steel,  the  cold  bath, 
air,  aliment,  exercise,  and  amusement.  The  second  class  com-^ 
prehends  the  antispasmodic  and  anodyne.  On  each  of  these  Dr 
Whytt  speaks  at  considerable  length.  His  next  indication  is  to 
remove  or  correct  the  occasional  causes }  and,  under  this  head, 
he  recommends  the  frequent  employment  of  stomachic  purges. 

Dr  Trotter  has  followed  precisely  the  same  plan,  and  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  details. 

His  indications  of  treatment  are  to  strengthen  die  constitution, 
and  to  palliate  jparticular  symptoms.  The  strengthening  medi- 
cines are  iron,  reruvian  bark,  and  bitters  ;  the  palliating  reme- 
dies opium,  aether,  camphor,  asafaetida,  and  the  warm  gums. 
But  it  is  not  by  medicine  alone  that  the  nervous  temperament 
can  be  corrected  or  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  all 
those  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  living  of  our  patients, 
which  have  induced,*-an4  while  they  operated,  must  continue  the 
predisposition.  Patients  labouring  under  nervous  diseases  must 
submit  to  a  complete  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  revert  to 
a  simple  regimen  of  food,  air,  exercise,  &c.  Under  this  head, 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  Dr  Trotter  has  given  many  ex- 
cellent observations,  and  judicious  precepts.  These  <<  turn  upon 
9  reversed  mode  of  livings  or  changes  opp^e4  to  former  habits." 
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It  is  true,  that  Dr  Whytt  has  also  inculcated  the  same  doc- 
trine»  and  given  similar  rules  under  the  heads  of  aliment,  air^  and 
exercise,  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  occasicmal 
causes  of  nervous  diseases ;  but  he  has  not  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  so  luminous  a  point  of  view,  nor  insisted  so  fullf  on 
this  great  rule,  and  the  precepts  deducible  from  it.  But  these, 
we  believe,  are  very  generally  understood,  even  by  young  physic 
cians.  The  following  is  given  by  Dr  Trotter,  as  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  reversed  modes  of  living. 

'<  A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
unbounded  confidence  by  the  naval  service,  I  was  consulted  by  tome 
particulfir  friends  of  great  affiueoce  on  the  had  health  of  their  wives,  who, 
to  the  regret  of  all  conceroed,  had  never  been  in  that  happy  way,  *^  which 
iadies  vdsb  to  be,  who  love  their  lords."  These  ladies,  aUer  being  mar- 
^ed  for  several  ye;ir6,  without  having  children,  devotees  ot  fashionable  life, 
and  a  pr^y  to  paiofuJ  oer? ous  disorders,  are  now  the  mothers  of  healthy 
hoys  and  girls,  and  enjoy  the  best  health  imaginable.  All  these  happy 
changes  were  effected  by  little  assistance  from  medical  prescription  ;  they 
were  brought  about  by  r evened  modes  of  living^** 

On  the  whole,  as  the  nervous  predisposition  or  temperament 
is  the  o^pring  of  luxurious  and  indolent  habits  of  life,  the  dis- 
orders thus  induced  are  not  to  be  got  the  better  of,  without  a 
systematic  change  of  habits,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  plain 
cHctates  of  nature  and  of  common  sense.  The  golden  rule  is,  to 
lead  a  sober,  virtuous,  and  active^  life.  It  is  in  exposing  the 
folly  and  danger  of  fashionable  modes  of  life,,  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  advantages  of  regular,  sober,  and  active,  habits, 
that  Dr  Trotter's  merit  chiefly  consists.  And  in  this  view,  wc 
have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  him,  that  his  inquiry  may  be 
useful  to  general  readers.  But  we  cannot  allow,  that  it  has  added 
much  to  our  stock  of  medkal  knowledge,  or  that  Dr  Trotter  has 
jgreatly  impro^d  on  the  doctrines  and  practice  publi^ed  by  Dr 
Wliytt  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  We  must  repeat  it,  those  who 
have  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  Whytt  and  of  CuUen  in  v»n, 
must  still  blunder  on;  the  view  of  the  nervous  temperament 
cannot  help  them.  It  cannot  contribute  mone  <<  to  familiarize 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession  with  the  genius  of  nervous 
disorders,  and  to  guard  them  against  mistakes  m  the  treatment," 
than  the  books  they  have  already  in  their  hands.  Considering 
this,  however,  as  a  work  of  tlie  popular  kind,  and  fitted  to  the 
instruction  of  general  readers,  we  must  applaud  both  the  design 
and  execution.  -  It  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  by  disseminat* 
ing  those  truths  with  regard  to  tlxe  origin  and  prevention  of  ner- 
vous disorderss^  which  physicians  too  often  prescribe  to  their  pa- 
tiontS'in  vain. 

Thus  the  view  is  opened?  by  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  sav^ 

state 
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State  compartd  with  modern  times,  to  shew,  that  man  living  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  nature,  is  exempt  from  those  bodily  ailments 
and  mental  disquietudes,  which  are  produced  by  the  excesses  and 
dissipations  of  civilized  life.  Having  shewn,  tnat  health  and  vi- 
gour of  body,  with  insensibility  and  passive  content  of  mind,  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  untutored  savage,  and  that  his  pains  and 
diseases  are  few,  Dr  Trotter  goes  on  to  describe  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  city,  and  thus  to  shew,  how  business,  custom's,  and 
manners,  influence  health.  The  inhabitants  of  a  large  town,  he 
divides  into  the  following  classes :  literary  men ;  the  idle  and 
dissipated  \  the  artificer  and  manufacturer ;  those  employed  in 
drudgery ;  persons  returned  from  the  colonies ;  the  female  sex, 
consisting  of  the  higher,  the  middling,  and  lower,  orders  of  wo* 
men.  From  a  survey  of  the  employments  and  modes  of  life  of 
each  of  these  classes,  and  of  the  vices  and  preposterous  customs- 
of  society,  the  various  sources  of  physical  degradation  and  of 
disease  are  made  apparent  \  and  from  these  the  remote  causes 
of  nervous  disorders  are  deduced. 

The  best  and  most  instructive  chapter  of  Dr  Trotter's  bopk  is* 
that  on  the  remote  causes  of  nervous  diseases.  These  causes  are 
respectively  considered,  and  their  operation  in  the  production  of 
disease,  very  fully  and  very  aUy  examined  under  the  following 
heads :  ait  s  exercise  %  food  \  cloathing  %  passions  of  the  mind  % 
intense  study  ;  lactation  ;  miscarriages  and  premature  labours  % 
climate ;  medicine.  Our  author's  assertions,  that,  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  his  earlier  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  books  in  vain, 
and  that  books  could  not  supply  the  deficiency,  led  us  to  insti- 
tute a  comparative  inquiry  not  very  favourable  to  his  pretensions 
to  originality  in  the  history,  doctrine,  and  treatment,  of  the  ner* 
vous  predisposition  and  diseases.  His  account,  however,  of  the 
remote  causes,  as  found  among  refined  modes  of  life  and  luxuri* 
ous  habits,  is  certainly  more  complete,  judicious,  ^nd  satisfac* 
tory,  than  any  thing  that  has  been  said  on  this  heail  by  preceding 
writers  on  nervous  diseases.  The  whole  is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  class  of  readers. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr  Trotter's  manner,  we  give  the  following 
quotation  from  his  observati6ns  on  the  passions  of  the  mind* 

*<  Th>  iDtercoorfe  and  communication  between  oar  material  aod  imroate- 
riai  parts,  is  a  difficalt  aod  intricate  subject  to  enter  upon.  Ail  philosophers 
who  have  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  threshold  of  inquiry  in  this  depart- 
sneot,  h«Te  been  bewildered,  or  returned  no  wiser  than  when  they  began. 
Nature  seems  to  have  endued  particular  portions  of  our  frame  with  a  more 
exquisite  connection  with  our  mental  part ;  and  subject  to  a  closer  sym- 
pathy with  onr  passions.  Many  external  signs  correspond  with  our  in- 
ternal  emotions.    I:  is  a  difficult  taak,  if  at  all  possible,  to  wear  the  smile 
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of  gladncti  wheo  the  heart  is  tad.  A  nerrout  conttitutioo  it  ill  <ioaitficd 
to  ditgutte  tti  feelings.  Penoai  accostomed  to  stady  the  Tanations  of 
feature  in  the  human  counteoancei  such  at  ^yaician^  sooBeumet  acqaire 
a  wonderful  expertness  in  developing  the  passions.  This  physiogoomo- 
nic  experience  is  of  great  utih'ty  to  the  practice  of  medicine  :  it  n  the 
gift  of  genius  ;  and  in  this  respect^  the  physician,  like  the  poet,  may  be 
said  to  bCy  "  noicitur  not^jjlt"  The  want  of  this  imminent  quality  of 
intellect,  makes  the  laborious  plodder  a  dangerous  visitor  at  the  sick^bed, 
particularly  to  the  nervous  patient :  nature  refuses  to  draw  her  veil  aside 
to  a  clumsy  observer  ;  who,  being  denied  access  to  her  mysteries,  u  very 
apt  to  pervert  the  purpose  of  what  she  discovers. 

**  But  there  is  a  species  of  sympathy  among  certain  organs  of  our  body« 
that  points  out  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  mind  thao  what  is 
possessed  by  others.  The  lungs  and  heart,  in  the  thorax  :  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  and  all  the  viscera  subservient  to  digestion,  have  an  in- 
nate sympathy  with  our  emotions*  During  strong  impressions  on  the 
mind,  the  heart  beats  quick  and  tremulous,  and  is  said  to  palpiute  ;  the 
motion  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  grows  irregular  and  involuntary  ;  and 
the  action  of  the  lungs  so  unequal  as  to  make  respiration  burned  ami  con- 
vulsed ;  hence  sobbing,  sighing,  and  panting  uke  place.  The  efiect  of 
violent  passions  on  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  is  to  destroy  appetite,  disturb 
digestion,  invert  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
Vender  the  alvine  discharge  variable  and  irregular.  The  biliary  secretion 
IS  also  inconsunt,  and  perhaps  altered  in  quality :  the  hepatic,  cysdc, 
and  common  ducts,  may  be  atiPected  with  spasms,  inverted  and  obstructed ; 
thus  jaundice,  and  vomiting  of  bile  are  no  unfrequent  attendants  of  vio> 
lent  emotions.  The  ancients  held  the  liver  to  be  the  seat  of  choler  and 
jealousy,  hence  the  poet  says. 

Cum  tu  Lydia,  Telcphi 

Cervicem  roseiun,  et  ce rea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  vas,  meum 

Fervensdifficilxbilitumetjecur.  Horace. 
The  kidoejTS,  ureters,  and  bladder,  are  all  subject  to  this  sympathy, 
from  similar  causes ;  as  appears  by  violent  pains,  strangury,  an4  total  sup- 
pression of  urine  :  the  colour  of  the  urine  is  variable ;  and  the  quantity 
IS  sometimes  profuse,  at  other  times  deficient.  These  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs  are  among  the  surest  diagnostics  of  nervous  diseases.  On 
the  whole,  all  the  mare  violent  emotions  strongly  aflPect  all  these  organs, 
which  form  a  chain  of  feeling  with  one  another,  of  a  more  exquisite  kind 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  system,  or  from  any  other 
disease.  The  degree  of  the  effect  on  these  parts  will  be  ia  proportioa 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  temperament ;  and  in  many  subjects  we  nod  hy- 
steric fits,  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsions,  tetanus,  menorrhagia,  ameoor- 
rhsa,  uke  place  in  an  insunt,  from  mental  sympathy."    P.  81-84. 

We  know  tiot  if  every  class  of  Dr  Trotter's  readers  wiB  par- 
don his  attack  on  norels  and  the  drama. 

**  The  passion  of  novel  reading  is  entitled  to  a  place  here«  In  the  pre- 
sent age  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  nervous  disorders.  The  mind 
Chat  caa  amuse  itseif  with  the  love-sick  trash  of  mastmodcrn  composi'- 
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tioifs  of  this  kind,  seeks  enjoyment  beneath  the  level  of  a  ratiooa!  htmf* 
It  creates  for  itself  an  ideal  world,  os  the  loose  descriptions  4>F  romantic 
lotre*  that  learc  passioo  witboiit  any  moral  guide  in  4he  real  occurrences  of 
life.  To  the  female  mind  in  particalar,  as  being  endued  with  finer  feel- 
ivg>  this  species  of  Kterary  poison  has  been  often  fatal ;  and  -some  of  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  sex  batre  imputed  their  ritin  chiefly  to  reading  -of 
novels.  How  cautious,  then,  ought  parents  to  be  in  guarding  against  the 
introduction  of  these  romances  among  their  children  ;  so  calculated  to 
induce  that  morbid  sensibility  which  is  to  be  the  bane  of  future -happiness; 
vhich  to  prevent  is  the  task  of  a  correct  education  x  which  first  engen« 
ders  ardent 'passions^  and  then  leaves  the  mind  without  power  to  resist  oir 
subdue  them.  It  is  lamentable,  that  three  fourths  of  these  productions 
come  from  the  pens  of  women ;  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  drank 
dlecp  of  the  fountains  of  pleasure  and  adversity* 

**  The  drama  is  another  hot- bed  of  this  diseased  sensibility*  It  has 
been  long  ago  remarked,  that  few  English  comedies  were  sufHciently  pure 
fbr  the  ear  and  eye  of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman.  But  if  such  scenes 
»re  to  be  found  among  them,  the  sentiments  they  expre^  cannot  be  much 
iitiproved  from  the  mouths  of  some  (irst-rare  actresses,  who  live  openly 
fl^  kept-mistresses.  We  are  very  little  obliged  by  the  late  importation 
of  a  few  loose  German  plays  on  the  English  S^age.  They  are  the  off^ 
spring  of  a  ii^w  rc^oo/,  and  communicate  poison  in  a  new  way;  such 
poison  aa  has  no  antidote  oo  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary."  Pp.  S^ 
90. 

Under  the  head  of  medicinei  considered  as  a  remote  cause  of 
nervous  diseasesi  \i^e  are  presented  with  some  important  observa- 
tions on  the  abuse  of  mercurials,  and  especially  of  calomel,  so 
often  empirically  prescribed  in  what  are  called  stomach  and  bili* 
ous  complaints.  The  success  of  this  remedy  in  the  hepatitis  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  some  other  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
has  led,  by  analogy,  to  its  employment  in  other  cases.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  a  remedy  ill  adapted  to  the  sensible  and  irri- 
table frame  of  such  as  labour  under  diseases  of  the  nervous  tem- 
perament, which  it  is  much  more  calculated  to  increase  than  re- 
lieve. We  concede  generally  to  Dr  Trotter,  what  he  has  said 
against  the  abuse  of  calomel  in  stomach  complaints,  and  warmly 
recommend  these  observations  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
physicians.  But  we,  nevertheless,  think,  that  in  some  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  attended  with  what  are  called  bilious  symptoms,  that 
we  have  seen  vetj  great  advantage  from  small  alterative  doses 
of  calomel.  And  we  confess  ourselves  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  medicine  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  bilious  affections, 
independent  of  evacuation,  altlxough  this  opinion  has  been  pro- 
nounced fanciful  by  Dr  Trotter.  We  ground  this  opinion,  not 
on  its  peculiar  effect  as  a  cholagogue,  but  on  its  effect  when  ad- 
ministered in  alterative  doses,  of  restraining  and  changing  the 
iiecDetion  of  the  bile.    The  dysentery  of  tha  East  ladies  is^  in 
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truth,  a  hepatic  flux,  and  something  like  this  we  occaskmaHy  see 
at  home  in  children ;  in  both  cases  calomel  acts  the  part  of  a 
restringent,  by  changing  the  action  of  the  secreting  organ.  And 
in  the  green  diarrhsea  of  infants^  we  hare  daily  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  great  power  of  very.small  doses  of  calomel  in  changing 
this  vitiated  bilious  secretion.  <«  I  find  nothing,**  says  Dr  Arm- 
strong, «  so  cleansing  to  the  bowels  of  children  as  calomel  ;  and 
if  it  is  well  prepared,  and  exhibited  in  the  above  manner,  it  never 
disagrees,  but  generally  is  of  great  service.  I  find  this  by  much 
the  safest  and  most  efiectual  method  of  curing  the  diarrhaea  in 
children.**  Every  succeeding  writer  on  the  diseases  of  children 
has  confirmed  this  judgment.  Our  own  experience  coincTdes 
with  it ;  and,  largely  and  generally  as  we  have  employed-calomel 
in  the  diseases  or  children,  we  have  never  witnessed  any  of  those 
alarming  or  dangerous  effects  from  it,  with  which  the  prejudices 
of  Dr  Trotter  would  alarm  ^s.  Surely  Dr  Trotter  need  not  be 
told,  that  calomel  is  as  often  employed  to  restrain  as  to  excite 
purging  in  children.  In  like  manner,  in  some  of  the  dyspeptic 
cases  of  adulu,  when  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  irregubr,  now 
interrupted,  now  flowing  too  abundantly,  we  have  seen  decided 
advantages  from  small  and  alterative  doses  of  calomel.  The  best 
of  remedies,  however,  may  be  abused. 

*«  I  resided  a  few  years  ago  (says  our  author),  in  a  naval  sea-pgrt*  where  I 
was  often  consulted  for  stomach  and*  nervous  complaioes,  by  ladies«  the 
wives  and  relatives  of  officers,  and  my  other  ^eods  in  the  public  service. 
Many  of  these  females  had  been  residents  in  warm  climates.  The  great 
resemblance  which  the  cuses  had  to  one  another,  excited  no  small  degree  of 
surprise  at  first*  till  I  I^rned  they  had  been'  all  subjected  to  a  similar 
mode  of  treatment  In  short,  they  had  been  patients  of  a  physician  of 
extensive  practice  in  the  o(^ghbourhood>  who  prescribed  mercury  for 
every  disease.  Most  of  these  womeot  among  ^hom  were  some  of  greit 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  h;id  been  kept  for  months  or  weeks 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine ;  with  their  throats,  muoths,  and 
tongues  so  swoin  and  excoriated,  and  the  teeth  so  loose,  as  to  confine 
them  to  a  diet  of  slops.  Those  who  had  no  stomach  con»p]aiors  when 
they  began  this  treatment,  found  them  come  on  after  it ;  and  such  as  bad 
been  nervous  and  dyspeptic  before,  felt  all  their  ailmeats  ^jgravated. 
This  physician^  not  satisfied  with  tbe  milder  preparatioost  made  a  com* 
roon  remedy  of  hydrar.  mur. 

**  A  practice,  not  unlike  to  what  I  have  j\m  related,  made  some  noise  in 
our  navy  during  the  late  war.  A  physician  on  a  foreign  station  took  it 
into  his  head  that  all  modern  diseases  originated  from  Syphilis.  It  was 
in  vain  that  officers  and  seamen  pleaded  innocence :  if  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  receiving  infection  thcntselves,  they  were  told  it  must  come  from 
their  parents,  sometimes  to  many  generations  back.  Few  men  could  ao« 
swer  for  thetr^iurity  on  these  occasions:  a  mercurial  course  was  there- 
fore directed  s  not  for  days  or  wceks^  b«t  for  ytan^.Cur  thcrt  was  bo 
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Safety  but  in  contioaiflg  It  at  ioter?al8  ihreogh  life.  A  medkitit  of  the 
iLind»  employed  on  such  terms,  could  not  fail  to  do  harm  i  some  of  tht 
most  unfortunate  stomach  affections  which  ever  came  under  my  care,  ow» 
ed  their  cause  to  this  treatment ;  a  few  valuable  men  were  brought  to  tht 
grave  by  it^  in  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintancCy  Where  I  suspected  t 
scirrhous  pylorus."     P.  123-125. 

The  influence  of  nervous  diseases  on  the  character  of  nations, 
and  on  domestic  happiness,  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
is  a  sort  of  politico-economical  rhapsody,  intended,  we  suppose^ 
for  Dr  Trotter's  general  readers,  and  dished  up  to  their  tasteii 
But  if  the  medical  reader  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  nenroui 
temperament,  here  he  will  find  new  diagnostics  \  for  example—^ 

*<  Modern  Britons  have  erected  Martello  towers»  projected  the  inuodt- 
tion  of  £ssex»  and  hoarded  up  the  current  gold  coin,  as  tokens  of  bein| 
afraid  of  the  French.  These  alarms  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
symptoms  of  a  nervous  temperament  appearing  in  our  national  character. 
Britain  had  no  ships  to  oppose  the  lancfing  of  Julius  Cesar ;  but  at  thit 
moment  she  has  a  navv  capable  of  fighting  the  Whole  fleets  of  Europe 
tioited ;  yet  she  trembka  at  a  flotilla  of  cock-boats.  It  ($  that  puddle  of 
corruption,  the  Stock  Exchange ;  that  Delphi  of  Plutus,  where  stock* 
brokers  pay  their  vows,  and  expound  prophecies,  that  has  filled  the  oa- 
tton  with  degenerate  fears,  apprehension,  and  hypochondriacism.  Europe 
has  been  saved  by  the  British  navy  from  the  fangs  of  French  tyranny  i 
yet  shameful  to  be  told,  after  the  fleets  of  Frantre  have  been  annihilated, 
we  are  now  to  be  assailed  by  three  thousand  wherries,  manned  with  Uui 
devils*!"     P.  147.148. 

There,too,we  may  learn  what  is  undoubtedly  equally  new  and  in** 
teresting,  that  Bonaparte  is  of  the  nervous  temperament  \  that  his 
i}0wel8  are  wrung,  with  spasms  ;  that  his  biliary  ducts  partake  of 
Ae  commotion  %  nay,  that  all  Europe  partakes  of  the  commotion, 
and  sprawls  and  kicks  in  a  fit,  we  suppose,  of  the  falling  sickness. 

^*  The  present  ruler  of  a  neighbouring  people,  appears  to  be  a  man  an- 
swering to  this  description,  lie  is  said  to  be  subject«  at  times,  to  th6 
deepest  hypochondriacal  glooms ;  and,  while  under  their  influence,  bis' 
temper  exemplifies  more  of  the  demon  than  the  human  being.  Jealous  of 
his  personal  safety,  even  to  timidity,  because  he  is  aware  that  his  plans  of 
ambition  are  to  be  effected  by  blood,  and  accomplished  by  perhdy,  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  be  beloved.  Through  slaughter  and  fraud  he  has 
waded  to  a  throne  :  and  his  obuining  the  sceptre,  was  the  signal  to  shut 
the  gates  of  mercy  against  his  species.    A  stranger  to  every  domestic  en* 
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*  ^  The  gmtUmen  of  the  Stock  Eieehange^  u  they  denominate  themselves,  art 
projecting  jpreat  things  from  the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Spain,  humbled, 
degraded,  pillaged  by  an  imperial  cut-<hroat,  is  almost  blotted  out  of  the  map 
of  Europe ;  which  she  owes  to  the  gold  and  silver  brought  finom  the  New  World. 
Yet  ihete  gentlemen  seem  to  entertain  no  fears  for  the  like  fate  happeoing  to 
Great  Britaiiu— Such  it  the  patnotism  of  money4eDder8  \*[ 
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jojmeot ;  unsoBc^tiUe  of  the  tender  ptsssoo ;  aod  aloof  from  all  the 
temperate  and  seothiog  pieasares  which  sweeten  the  slumbert  of  a  good 
man  in  power  and  prosperity^  this  arch- tyrant  is  said  never  to  sleep  two 
jnights  to  the  same  bed,  from  the  dread  of  assassination.  When  any  sud- 
.den  disaster  befals  his  projects,  without  a  single  virtue  to  cheer  reflectioo, 
he  becomes  his  own  tormentor  :  his  bowels  are  wrong  with  spasms  ;  the 
biliary  ducts  partake  of  the  commotion  ;  and  a  jaundiced  hue  of  the  eye» 
indicates  to  the  spectator,  the  features  of  some  devil  that  has  usurped  the 
human  form.  Under  this  sombre  cast  of  countenance,  his  vindictive  pas- 
sions brood  over  crimes,  and  hatch  plots,  that  he  may  find  victims  to  glut 
his  desire  for  blood.  In  such  moods,  he  sends  to  the  guillotiDe,  incar- 
cerates) or  proscribes  the  devotied  loyalists  of  France  ;  anticipates,  in  their 
"fatet  the  doom  of  Englishmen  ;  and  feels,  in  miniature,  that  gratification^ 
which  he  longs  to  experience  by  tlie  invasion  of  Great  Briuin.  History 
tells  us  of  bad  men  that  were  born  with  teeth  in  their  jaws,  and  of  others, 
whose  hearts  were  found  hairy  ;  such  relations  are  amiable,  if  they  even 
arose  from  the  folly  of  superstition,  as  they  imply  the  hideoosness  aod  de- 
testation of  vice*  And  future  ages  may  inquire  with  avidity  for  the  phy- 
siological structnre  of  that  breast  that  was  so  superlatively  steeled,  aod 
possessed  passions  so  iranscendently  cruel,  above  what  is  recorded  of  the 
common  destroyers  of  mankind."     P.  159-161. 
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N  the  year  1797,  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris  proposed  se- 
veral questions  on  the  subject  o£  alieurism,  as  a' prize  essay  for 
the  year  1798  *.  At  that  time  Professor  Scarpa  conceived  that 
he  had  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  and  cases,  t^  answer, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  nund;)er,  cf  • 
these  questions  ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  concurr^  in  pre- 
venting the  finishing  of  his  essay  in  time  to  be  present6(l  to  the 
Society.  Considering  afterwards  that  the  cases  and  facts  on 
which  he  rested  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true.natiire  of 
aneurism  in  general,  were  only  shortly  stated  in  his  trc^sflSse  \  and 
that  the  operative  part  of  external  aneurism  required  a  more  ample 
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discussion  than  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  dissertation  would  al- 
low, he  formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  the  splendid  work, 
'^i^hich  is  now  before  us* 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  is  entirely  anatomical, 
the  second  contains  the  general  and  particular  history  of  aneu- 
lisniy  and  the  third,  the  treatment,  and  some  select  cases. 
^.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  author  in  his  very  minute 
description  of  the  arteries ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  men« 
^ioning  some  of  the  corollaries  he  has  drawn  with  regard  to  tlie 
influence  of  the  anastomoses. 

In  the  inferior  extremity,  the  anastomoses  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  orders  ;  the  first  are  those  of  the  arteries  of  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  the  parts  within  the  pelvis,  with 
the  common  femoral  artery,  both  above  and  below  the  crural  arch  ) 
the  second  take  place  .between  the  superficial  femoral  and  the  pro- 
funda, along  the  thigh  and  round  the  knee. 
«  If  the  external  iliac  artery  is  obstructed  in  the  space  between 
the  division  of  the  common  iliac  and  the  crural  arch,  the  blood 
may  be  conveyed  into  the  femoral  by  the  epigastric  and  abdomi- 
nal arteries,  and  by  means  of  the  numerous  communications 
•Mrith  the  pudic  arteries^  This  has  sometimes  happened,  though 
in  an  inverted  sense,  with  regard  to  the  epigastric  vein,  as  in  the 
subject  dissected  by  Mr  Cline.  If  the  fembral  artery  is  obstruct- 
ed above  its  division,  the  blood  may  be  derived  into  tiie  profunda, 
by  the  various  communications  of  the  two  circumflex  arteries  with 
the  common  pudic,  the  sciatic,  the  gluteal,  and  posterior  iliac  arte*^ 
ries.  Several  years  ago,  Dr  Baillie^  in  the  dissection  of  a  full 
^rown  man,  found  the  femoral  artery  obliterated  above  the  pro* 
funda,  without, the  circulation  being  interrupted,  or  the  power 
bf  the  limb  weakened.  Guattani,  Gravina,  and  several  other  sur- 
geons of  note  confirm  this  fact. 

,  In  the  second  order  of  anastomoses,  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion varies  according  to  the  place  where  the  artery  is  tied  or  ob- 
structed. If  it  is  tied  a  little  above  where  it  passes  through  the 
tendon  of  the  great  adductor  muscle,  the  blood  is  conveyed  into 
the  branches  of  the  profunda,  by  the  large  branch  given  off  to  the 
vastus  interous  muscle,  which  communicates  with  the  great  anas- 
tomotic branch.  When  the  artery  is  tied  higher  up,  the  circular 
.tion  is  carried  on  by  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  the  circum- 
flex and  perforantes,  with  the  inferior  branches  of  the  superficial 
femoral,andthe  articular  arteries  of  the  knee,  with  the  recurrent  and 
tibial  artery*  And  if,  in  addition  to  these,  we  add  the  nutritious 
arteries,  those  ot  the  periosteum,  and  the  subcutaneous  ramifica- 
tions, the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  superficial  femoral  into 
the  branches  of  the  profunda^  and  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  must  b* 
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tery  much  faciUtatedy  in  a  case  of  obliteration  or  figsutuie  of  that 
artery. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  ramifications  of  tbe 
arteries  of  the  superior  extremity,  which  are  also  divided  into  two 
distinct  orders  \  the  first  conveying  the  blood  from  the  thoracic 
and  cervical  arteries,  into  the  humeral  when  the  axillary  ar* 
tery  is  obstructed ;  and  the  second,  to  the  fbre-ann  and  hand, 
when  the  humeral  artery  is  tied  or  obliterated. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  various  anastomoses, 
our  author  prpceeds  to  treat  of  aneurism  in  general,  and,  in  par* 
ficular,  of  the  aneurism  at  the  curvature  and  in  the  trunk  of  the 
thoracic  and  ventral  aorta.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  common  opinion,  that  aneurism  is  formed  by  a  dilatation 
or  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  preceded  by  congenital  debili* 
ty  i  and  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  own  theory,  that  it  is  al- 
ways the  effect  of  rupture  or  erosion  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
allowing  the  blood  to  be  effused  into  the  contiguous  cellular  sub* 
stance,' which  constitutes  the  aneurismal  sac* 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dilatation  of  the  artery,  previous  to  its  rupture,  our  au- 
thor does  not  allow  that  every  aneurism  is  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  a  dilatation,  or  that  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery 
are  ever  distended  to  such  an  enormous  degree  as  to  form  the 
aneurismal  sJlc.  He  is  farther  inclined  to  consider  those  polypous 
concretions,  which  have  been  sometimes  found  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta,  and  which  excited  so  much  discus»on  in  the 
former  century,  as  examples  of  aneurism  formed  by  the  previous 
rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  arte- 
rial blood  in  a  distinct  sac,  and  not  in  the  canal  of  the  artery. 

Morgagni  pointed  out  the  difference  of  these  two  affections  of 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta,  but  he  conceived  them  to  be  on- 
ly varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and  describes  the  one  as  an  ex- 
ample of  aneurism  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ar- 
tery, the  other  as  only  ailecting  one  side  of  the  vessel.  Our  au- 
Aor  differs  from  Morgagni,  and  proceeds  to  offer  a  great  variety 
of  observations  to  prove  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  aneurism 
always  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery, 
whether  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dilatation  of  the  artery  or  not» 

Although  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  internal  aneurism,  they  very  often  speak  of  external  an^- 
tism,  which  they  all  define  to  be  an  extravasation  of  blood  under 
the  skin.  Severinus  and  Selvaticus  were  both  of  opinion  that 
aneurism  was  formed  by  the  rupture  or  wound  of  the  artery. 
Fernelius  was  the  first  who  published  the  theory  of  the  dilatation 
.of  the  artery^  as  the  immediate  cause  of  aneurism  ^  but^  far  from 
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being  the  result  of  careful  dissection,  it  will  be  fouad  to  be  mere- 
ly the  produce  of  his  own  imagination,  founded  on  hypotheses- 
-and  fake  conjectures.    Sennertus,  Hildanus,  Barbette,  and  seve^ 
ral  others  rejected  this  theory,  and  were  all  convinced  that  both. 
the  internal  and  external  aneurisms  were  formed  by  the  rupture^ 
and  not  by  the  dilatation  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  artery.     Our 
author  also  adopts  this  opinion,  and  proceeds  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  to  its  cellular 
substance,  and  points  out,  by  careful  dissections,  the  share  which 
these  coats,  and  the  cellular  substance  or  any  other  membranes 
Mirrounding  them,  have  iii  the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
A  number  of  experiments,  similar  to  those  of  Nicholls,  are  re* 
lated  to  show,  that  in  injecting  air,  or  any  fluid  capable  of  co- 
agulating, into  an  artery,  the  two  internal  coats  are  ruptured, 
and  the  external  cellular  membrane  is  raised  in  form  of  a  tumour. 
Is  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  the  author  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  and  which  most  medical  men  (if  we  except 
Monro,  Hazon,  Palletta,  and  Maunoir),  have  considered  to  be 
examples  of  true  aneurism,  he  has  not  met  with  a  single  one,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  evident  rupture  of  the  internal  and  mus« 
cubr  coats,  which  consequently  could  have  no  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac.     It  is  a  circumstance  of  consi-^ 
derablc  importance,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  the  aneurism^ 
al  sac  never  occupies  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube  of  the 
artery,  but  only  includes  a  small  portion  of  one  side,  to  which  it 
is  united  by  a  sort  of  constriction  or  neck,  beyond  which  it  inx-i 
fliiediately  expands  to  a  considerable  size.    And  if  the  artery  be 
opened  lengthways,  opposite  to  this  neck,  a  sort  oi  partition  or 
diaphragm  torn  in  the  middle  is  observed,  corresponding  to  the 
constriction  externally,  which  marks  the  exact  limits  of  the  rup'«i 
tured  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  sac  of  the  aneurism.    And  far- 
ther, whether  the  aneurism  be  recent  or  of  long  standing,  the 
opening  from  the  artery  into  it  is  always  small,  and  the  sac  is  al- 
ways covered  by  the  same  smooth  cellular  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  artery  in  the  sound  state,  covered  in  the  thorax  by  the 
pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum.    Scarpa  agrees 
with  Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Haller,  and  other  writers,  in  considering 
the  ulceration  or  steatomatous  degeneration  of  the  internal  coat, 
as  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  aneurism,  than  violent  exf- 
ertions  of  the  whole  body,  or  an  increased  impulse  of  the  heart. 
These  morbid  aiFections  always  begin  in  the  internal  coat  of  the 
artery,  or  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  muscular  coat.    If  ai} 
ulceration  is  formed  in  the  internal  coat,  the  blood  oozes  through 
between  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  in  the  form  of  an  ecchy- 
inosis,  as  has  beeu  observed  by  Morgagni  and  Nicholls  in  the 
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ease  of  Gf  orge  tKe  Second/  NichoUs  relates,  that  there'  vas  a 
small  fissure  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  aorta,  through  which 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  had  recently  passed,  forming  an  ecdiy- 
ino^is,  and  showing  the  true  state  of  an  incipient  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  and  confirmed  a  point  of  doctrine  published  by  him,  that 
die  external  or  cellular  coat  of  the  aorta  can  support  the  im- 
ipulse  of  the  arterial  blood  without  being  ruptured,  although  there 
be  a  corrosion  or  laceration  of  the  internal  coat,  which  be  calls 
ligamentous.  This  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  case  :  for, 
when  the  rupture  or  corrosion  of  the  aorta  is  small,  the  blood 
oozing  insensibly  through  the  muscular  coat,  stops  under  the 
external  cellular  covering,  without  raising  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
die*  quantity  of  blood  collected  is  capable  of  elevating  this  ex- 
ternal cellular  sheath  of  the  artery,  it  is  necessarily  converted 
into  a  pulsating  tumour  and  aneurismal  sac. 
>  From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  may  infer,  1.  That  aneurism 
18  invariably  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery. 2.  That  the  sac  is  never  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
proper  coats  of  the  artery,  but  by  the  cellular  sheath  which  the 
artery  receives  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  covered  in 
the  thorax  by  the  pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  by  the  peritonaeum. 
8.  Although  the  aorta  is  somerimea  enlarged  in  diameter,  dm 
dilatation  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  disease  ;  and,  4.  That 
the  distinction  of  aneurism  into  true  and  spurious,  is  only  the 
result  of  a  false  theory,  since  observadon  clearly  show%' that 
there  is  only  one  form  of  this  disease. 

'  The  arguments  which  prove  the  non-existence  of  aneurism  in 
the  aorta,  from  dilatation  of  its  proper  coatsj  may  be  urged  more 
strongly  against  its  occurrence  in  arteries  of  the  second  order, 
such  as  the  popliteal,  femoral,  and  brachial. 

In  prosecuting  this  discussion,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  various  cases  which  are  on  record,  and  begins 
by  the  analysis  of  Parker's  case,  as  related  by  Dr  Donald  Mcmro, 
which  a  great  many  surgeons  have  considered  as  an  example  of 
several  true  aneurisms  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  same  artery. 
In  the  careful  dissection  of  these  tumours,  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance was  observed,  resembling  the  matter  of  steatom,  mixed 
with  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  filling  the  intersdces  of  the 
cellular  substance  which  lines  that  coat ;  the  internal  coat  was 
also  much  thickened.  Prof.  Scarpa  remarks,  that  these  tumours, 
instead  of  being  examples  of  true  aneurism,  as  was  conceived  by 
Dr  Don.  Monro,  were  only  steatomatous  tkukmings  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery ;  and  that  far  from  forming  sacs  or  reservoirs 
for  the  blood,  they  rather  constricted  and  diminished  the  natural 
size  of  the  tube  of  the  artery.    Dr  Monro,  the  father,  has  re? 
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miarkedj  in  another  place,  *<  that  he  had  once  observed  the  cavity' 
ef  a  large  artery,  almost  blocked  up  by  a  steatomatous  thickening' 
of  the  internal  coat,  and  that  he  had  frequently  observed  purulent 
matter  collected  in  it.'* 

It  is  probable  that  a  shnilar  case  had  occurred  to  Guattani,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its  true  nature  \ 
and'Gavina  states,  that,  in  a  case  which  he  had  taken  for  a  true 
dkneurism,  the  artery,  instead  of  being  dilated,  was  converted  in- 
to a  hard  tumour,  from  the  thickening  of  its  coats,  resembling  a 
a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  wax.  Palletta,  a  celebrated  Vene- 
tian surgeon,  mentions  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  practice, 
he  had  never  met  with  any  other  kind  of  aneurism  in  the  pop- 
liteal or  femoral  arteries,  than  that  occasioned  by  a  rupture  of 
the  proper  coats  of  these  arteries.  If  we  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  numerous  cases  related  by  Guattani,  Flajani,  and  some 
of  those  by  Dr  Monro  and  Mr  Home,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  aneurism,  in  all  these  cases,  having  been  formed  by  a 
rupture  of  the  artery;  and  although,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
artery  was  found  enlarged  longitudinally,  it  was  invariably  found 
to  be^  ruptured  at  the  place  where  the  aneurism  was  situated^ 
From  all  these  facts,  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  our  au- 
thor concludes,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  popliteal  and 
femoral,  as  well  as  of  aortal  aneurism,  is  the  rupture  or  corrosion 
of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  occasioned  by  some  violent 
effort,  and,  in  general,  conjoined  with  a  congenital  relaxation, 
or  steatomatous  degeneration,  especially  of  the  internal  coat. 
He  likewise  demonstrates  the  insufficiency  of  the  symptoms  com<^ 
roonly  considered  as  distinctive  of  the  true  and  spurious  aneurism, 
which,  as  well  as  his  important  cases,  and  observations  with 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  v^  particu- 
larly recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

In  die  numerous  observatiotis  of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  no  doubt,  we  would 
conceive,  can  exist  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
that  it  is  formed  by  effusion.  It  appears,  therefore,  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  a  contrary  opinion  having  been  entertained  even  by 
Molinelli,  Guattani,  and  others,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent opportunities  they  must  have  had  of  examining  such 
aneurisms,  preoccupied  by  the  false  opinion  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  in  operat- 
ing on  such  cases,  dissected  the  aneurismal  sac  carefully  from 
the  neighbouring  parts,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  the  dilated 
proper  coats  of  the  artery.  Dr  Monro,  the  father,  even  was 
-nearly  deceived  by  this  manner  of  performing  the  operation  ; 
liut,  on  dividing  the  sac,  which  was  fom^ed  by  the  aponeurosis 
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of  the  biceps,  be  at  once  discorered  tbe  error  into  which  be  had 
qilmo$t  been  ledi  and  th^  sirtery  was  di^inctly  seen  at  the  botu>m 
of  the  incision  not  at  all  dilated. 

Some  medical  men  conceived,  that,  whenever  the  lancet 
wounded  only  the  external  membranes  of  the  artery,  the  inter- 
nal coat  protruded  through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  formed 
the  aneurismal  dilatation.  Guattani  compares  thi^  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  peritonxum  in  an  hernial  sap.  But  experience 
proves  the  contrarv ;  for  if  part  of  the  n>uscular  coat  of  an  ar- 
tery be  removed)  (eaving  tlie  internal  entire,  and  air  be  then  in- 
jected into  the  artery,  the  interna}  coat  will  be  im^nediately  rup- 
tured, and  np  protrusions  are  formed  \  if  the  artery  h^is  been 
macerated,  small  vesicles  indeed  wiU  protrude,  but  they  break 
with  the  slightest  increase  of  the  force  of  the  injection.  Haller's 
experiments  are  likewise  quite  inconclusive*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  experiments  of  Mr  J.  Hunter  and  Mr  Home,  which  have 
been  repeated  by  the  author,  and  more  recently  in  this  country 
by  Dr  Jones,  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  impossibility  of  producing  an  anei^rism  if 
the  internal  coat  is  left  entire ;  from  which  we  niay  conclude, 
that  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  from  the  puqcture  of 
a  lancet,  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  humeral  artery  from  a 
wound,  is  also  occasioned  by  the  solutiqn  of  continuity  of  the 
coat  of  the  artery,  and,  consequently,  the  eiFusion  of  blood  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance. 

In  th^  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  increase  of  the 
tumour  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less  resistance  oppose4 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  the  aponeurosis  and  ligamentous 
bands  covering  the  aneurismal  sac.  Prof.  Scarpa  has  foundj  on 
examining  the  bend  of  the  s^rm  attentively,  that  it  is  the  liga- 
mentous web  or  expansion,  called  by  some  authors  intennuscu- 
lar  ligapfient,  which  principally  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
cellular  substance. 

The  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  always  diffHse,  as  it  is 
only  surrounded  by  a  loose  cellular  substance,  not  supported  by 
any  ligamentous  web.  The  aneurism  is  likewise  diffuse  when  the 
humeral  artery  has  been  wounded  laterally,  so  that  the  blood  ef- 
fused passes  cut  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
ligamentous  expansion. 

In  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  is  the  humeral  ar- 
tery which  is  wounded)  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ar« 
tery  divides  high  up  in  the  arm. 

There  are  very  few  examples  of  aneurism  in  the  brachial  ar- 
tery from  internal  causes ;  and  we  rarely  meet  with  the  steatoma- 
tous  earthy  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  that  artery,  similar  10 

that 
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that  which  occurs  in  the  femoral  and  popliteal  titeries,  avid  iti 
the  aorta.  However,  two  cases  of  spoptaneous  aneurism  of  the 
brachial  artery  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Don.  Monro,  and  Palletta  § 
and  our  author  relates  the  history  of  one  which  qccured  in  ^ 
carotid  artery.  The  smaller  arteries,  such  as  the  temppral)  auri^ 
cular,  occipital,  and  palmar  arteries,  are  likewise  subject  tp  thd 
disease. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  as  a  fact,  that  a  fadical  cure  of  aaeuf 
risip  cannot  be  obtained,  without  the  obliteration  of  the  canal  of 
the  artervi  or  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  solid  ligamentous  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  effected  either  by  compression  or  by  tying 
the  artery. 

In  oraer  to  obtain  a  completely  radical  cure  of  aneurism,  by 
means  of  compression,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  de-f 
gree  of  vitality  in  the  proper  co^ts  of  the  artery,  that  the  pres* 
sure  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  firm  contact,  and  excite  in 
them  the  due  degree  of  adhesive  inflaknmation.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  fail  when  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  inter- 
nal  causes,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artery  is  disorga- 
nized above  the  laceration  or  rupture,  and  not  disposed  to  under- 
go the  adhesive  inflammation.  Some  surgeons  think  that  the 
compression  ought  to  be  employed  in  every  case  of  aneurism ; 
I^ut  experience  has  shewn,  that  it  proves  injurious  in  all  those 
which  are  of  long  standing,  of  a  large  size,  painful  and  false,  a$ 
they  were  formerly  called  i  when  the  pressure  is  applied  below 
the  place  of  the  injury  in  the  artery  ;  when,  on  account  of  the 
size  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  depth  of 
its  situation,  and  the  swelling  of  the  contiguous  parts,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  pressure  cannot  be  employed  to  keep  the  sides  of  the 
artery  in  firm  and  steady  contact ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  cases,  where, 
from  the  history  of  the  disease,  we  haVe  reason  to  suppose,  that 
it  has  arisen  from  a  steatomatous  or  earthy  degeneration  of  the 
artery.  In  cases  the  reverse  of  these  just  mentioned,  compres- 
sion has  often  effected  a  complete  cure  ;  of  course  it  is  a  method 
which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  practice. 

Surgery  possesses  a  much  more  easy  method  of  producing  the 
obliteration  of  the  canal,  by  the  ligature  of  the  artery.  But  in 
this,  as  in  the  method  of  effecting  the  cure  by  compression,  it  is 
of  consequence  to  apply  the  ligature  at  some  distance  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  as  the  morbid  disorganization  of  the  arterial- 
coats  renders  them  incapable  of  inflaming,  and  unsusceptible  of 
adhesion.  In  every  case,  therefore,  where  the  nature  of  the  parts 
and  other  circumstances  allow,  we  ought  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture at  a  distance  from  the  disease,  and  leave  tlie  aneurism al 
sac  untouched.  In  aneurisms,  from  a  wound,  we  have  not  the 
same  danger  to  fear,  as  the  artery  is  sound  above  and  below  the 

injury. 
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mj  nry.  After  an  artery  has  been  tied,  it  is  obserred,  £hat  the  obKte- 
radon  is  not  confined  to  the  place  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied^ 
but  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  first  anastomosing  bnnch. 
And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  whenever  the  blood  is  inter- 
rupted in  its  course  through  a  ressel,  that  vessel  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  contract,  and  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  blood  immediate- 
ly takes  another  channel,  and  continues  its  course  by  the  ndgh- 
)K>uring  branches.  When  an  artery  is  tied  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  an  aneurism,  the  blood  which  enters  the  branch  of 
the  artery  below  the  ligature  has  not  sufficient  force  to  distend 
the  sac,  and  is  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  to  it 
by  the  coagulated  blood  contained  in  it ;  the  blood,  therefore, 
passes  along  the  lower  anastomoses,  and  leaves  the  trunk  entire- 
ly, which  continues  to  contract,  and  be  obliterated  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  If,  therefore,  after  the  ligature  of  a 
large  artery,  such  as  the  femoral,  the  pulsation  continues  in  the 
aneurismal  sac,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  that  circumstance  to  the 
blood  getting  into  it  from  the  anastomosing  vessels,  but  to  the 
ligature  not  having  been  applied  with  a  due  degree  of  tightness. 

**  From  what  has  been  said»  two  important  precepts  relative  to  the  cure 
of  external  aceurism  may  be  deduced  ^  in  the  first  place*  that  the  com- 
plete  cure  of  this  disease  maybe  obtained.by  tying  the  artery  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  wound  or  laceration  ia  it,  as  well  as  by  applying  the  ligature 
at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  place  of  the  injury,  and  without 
making  an  incision  into,  or  laying  open  the  aneurismal  sac.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  that  when  we  do  not  open  the  aneurismal  sac,  for  ibe  cure 
of  this  disease,  from  the  reaisUDce  which  the  clots  cont^ned  io  the  tu- 
mour oppose  to  the  bluod  which  endeavoured  to  enter  the  aneurismal  sac« 
from  above  downwards,  or  from  below  upwards,  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture above  the  place  of  the  rupture  or  wound  io  itr  leaving  the  tumour 
untouched,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  surgeon  to  apply  a  second  liga- 
ture below  the  place." 

In  internal  aneurisms,  we  can  only  expect  to  afibrd  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  by  frequent  evacuations  ot  blood,  dipping  the  extre- 
mities  in  warm  water,  low  diet,  anodynes,  and  the  like.  In  all 
cases  where  the  tumour  protrudes  outwardly,  we  must  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  pressure.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  we 
must  leave  off  all  emollient  applications,  and  rather  use  cold  sti- 
mulating remedies  %  but  in  all  these  cases  the  relief  is  merely 
temporary. 

In  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  compression  cannot  be  de^ 
pended  upon,,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  arisen  from  an 
external  cau<>e,  and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  internal  morbid 
degeneration  of  the  proper,  coats  of  the  artery ;  when  we  can 
press  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  lacerated  artery  against  the 

posterior 
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posterior  suface  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  when  the  degree  of  pres* 
^ure  used  is  sufficient  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  and  cpnvert  it  into  a  solid  substance.  Besides,  that 
the  combination  of  those  circumstances  is  very  rare,  the  surgeon 
vill  find  many  obstacles  to  prevent  his  applying  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  pressure. 

Anel  was  the  first  who  performed  the  tying  the  brachial  artery, 
without  opening  the  aneurismal  sac.  In  tne  year  1785,  Mr  John 
Hunter  proposed  and  performed  the  operation  of  tying  the  femo- 
ral artery,  without  touching  the  sac  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  Mr  Hunter  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Anel  had 
done  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

.  "  Mr  Hunter,  therefore,  in  trying  this  new  mode  of  cure  for  the  po- 
pliteal aneurism,  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own  sublime  genius,  always 
'active  and  unceasingly  employed,  so  long  as  he  lived,  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  arts  useful  to  mankind, 
especially  that  of  surgery.  The  happy  event  which  followed  in  the  first 
patient  on  whom  he  operated,  and  the  other  similar  fortunate  successes 
obtaioed  by  him,  as  also  those  which,  in  the  sequel,  occurred  in  the 
hands  of  other  surgeons,  proved  the  justice,  as  well  as  the  great  utility  of 
t^e  plan  conceived  for  the  cure  of  the  popliteal  aneXirism  ;  which  dis- 
covery will  form  an  eternal  monument  of  glory  to  its  author." 

We*pas6  over  the  detail  of  the  operation,  and  subsequent  treat* 
ment,  which  we  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  shall  only  insert  his  recapitulation  of  the  difierent 
steps,  to  point  out  in  what  circumstances  the  author's  method 
differs  from  that  originally  proposed  by  Mr  Hunter. 

**  The  place  of  the  incbion,  which  I  prefer,  is  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  or  a  little  higher  than  the  place  where  Mr  Hunter  used  to  per- 
form it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  removing  too  much  from  its 
position,  or  of  turning  back  the  sartorius  muscle  for  bringing  into  view, 
and  tying  the  superficial  femoral  artery  below  it.  2.  The  manner  of  in- 
sulating the  artery  from  the  cellular  substance,  with  the  point  of  the 
{be  finger,  rather  than  with  a  cutting  instrument,  in  order  to  prevent,  in 
this  way,  the  division  of  any  collateral  branch,  and  the  insulating  the  ar- 
tery only  in  that  space  which  is  required  for  the  application  of  two  liga- 
tures. 3.  The  ligature,  by  means  of  two  waxed  threads,  of  convenient 
breadth,  placed  behind  and  round  the  arterv,  near  to  each  other,  with 
thi;  in;erposition  of  a  roll  of  linen,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  between  the  ar«^ 
4ery  and  the  knot.  4.  The  express  omission  of  the  ligature  oi  reserve.  5. 
The  giving  the  preference  to  the  simple  knot  rather  than  to  the  double 
or  jurgeon's  knot.  6.  The  unremitting  attention  during  the  subsequent 
treatment,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  do  not  approach  too  close ;  and 
still  more,  that  they  do  not  adhere  together,  before  the  ligatures  and  the 
roll  of  linen  are  expelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  till  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  has  risen  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  iotegumenu. 
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!f.  The  timely  incisioQ  or  couater-openiog  in  the  case»  although  not  of 
irequent  Qccurrcnce»  of  an  abscess  forming  in  the  vicinity  of  the  koee, 
along  the  course  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  from  the  portico  of 
cellular  substance  surrounding  that  artery  having  become  morttfied." 

We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  approve  of  the  interposidoa 
of  the  roll  of  linenj  although  Prof.  Scarpa  relates  several  cases  ia 
vhich  it  has  been  practised  with  perfect  success  ;  and  we  are 
rather  surprised,  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  reasons  on* 
this  subject,  that  he  should  nave  been  induced  to  adopt  such  a 
practice.  But  it  would  be  leading  us  too  far  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  this  point.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
work  of  Dr  Jones,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr  Veitch,  inserted  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal. 

Compression  cannot  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  femoral 
aneurism,  as  the  artery  is  not  situated  immediately  upon  a  bone. 
In  this  case  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
the  ligature  \  and  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed  after  the 
appearance  of  the  tumour,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  expect  it 
to  be  attended  with  success.  As  lon^  as  the  aneurism  remains 
circumscribed,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  produced, 
Mr  Hunter's  operation  is  the  most  certain  and  speedy  method, 
and  the  least  painful  to  the  patient.  But  when  the  aneurism 
has  been  caused  by  a  gunshot-wound,  and  has  acquired  suddenly 
a  very  great  size,  attended  with  excruciating  pains,  distention  of 
the  integuments,  and  violent  fever,  the  author  considers  this 
mod^  of  operating  as  too  slow  in  its  effects,  and  reconunends 
the  incision  qf  the  sac,  and  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and 
btlow  the  laceration,  as  we  have  no  cause  to  apprehend  any 
morbid  state  of  the  artery  at  the  place  of  the  injury.  It  is  still 
more  embarrassing  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  crural  arcn ;  for,  setting  aside  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
funda being  included  in  the  rupture  along  with  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  the  straitness  of  the  situation,  and  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  top  of  the  tumour  and  the  crural  arch,  pre- 
vent the  surgeon  laying  bare  and  tying  the  artery  properly,  or 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  including  the  profunda  in  the  liga- 
ture, which  ought  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  renders 
the  success  of  the  operation  more  doubtful.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  in  a  full  grown  subject,  the  common  femoral  divides 
into  the  superficial  and  profunda^  or  anterior  and  posterior  femoral 
arteries,  at  an  inch  and  an  half,  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  very 
rarely  two  inches,  and  never  more,  below  the  crural  airch.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  aneurism  is  situated  two  inches  below  the 
crural  arch,  and  as  large  as  a  hen^s  eggs,  we  must  recollect,  that 
the  place  of  the  rupture  corresponds  to  the  centre,  or,  as  Mr  De$- 
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Champs  atauitattis,  to  the  lower  third  of  th^  tumour^  die  rupture 
in  tiiis  case  VFOuld  be  three  inches  Mow  the  crural  arch ;  and 
supposing  the  greatest  distance  a  full  inch  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda.  But  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  too  littte  rooih 
for  performing  the  operation  conveniehtly,  the  au^r  recom- 
mends an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  sac,  and  the  ligatlire  to  be 
applied  above  and  below  the  artery,  ati  assistant  cottiprtssing  the 
urtery,  as  it  passes  out  below  the  crural  arch. 

Prof.  Scarpa  has  not  met  with  any  cases  of  aheutism  situate 
above  the  origin  of  the  profunda  ;  but,  from  the  observations  of 
-Guattani,  Gavina,  Clarkei  and  Mayer,  he  conceives  it  probabte 
that  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  preserved,  even  after  the  1^ 
gature  of  the  common  femoral  artery.  He  directs  that  the  sui^ 
freon  should  divide,  with  one  Stroke  of  a  sharp  pbim^d  bistoury, 
the  sac  from  below  upwards,  and,  passing  his  left  hand  quickly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  lay  hold  of  the  artery  with  his  fon?- 
£nger  and  thumb ;  with  his  right  hand  he  will  pa^s  an  eyed 
xiealle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  which  ah  assistant  Will  tie  abbv^ 
the  wound  in  the  artery ;  the  bleeding  being  now  stop|p4»d,  tlKc 
6urgeoh  will  have  sufficient  time  to  apply  a  second  below  the 
wound,  and  dress  the  wound  in  Ae  usual  way.  In  this  case. 
Very  much  depends  on  the  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  of  th^ 
operator ;  and  although,  in  general,  he  will  not  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  laying  hold  of  the  artery^  from  its  being  in  an  insulat- 
ed state,  as  Severinus  has  remarked,  and  as  the  nerve  does  not 
•lie  near,  nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr  Abemethy,  as  related  in  No.  9.  of  this  Journal^ 
would,  at  least  in  an  emaciated  patient,  be  preferable. 

From  the  remarks  stated  in  this  chapter,  the  author  concludes, 

1.  That  compression  n^ver  can  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  fe- 
moral aneurism  in  whatever  part  of  the  thigh  it  is  situated. 

2.  That  the  aneurism  of  the  lower  third,  middle,  or  top  of  the 
thigh,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  drural  arth,  if  it 
is  circumscribed,  may  be  cured  according  to  Mr  Hunter's  me- 
thod. 8.  That  when  the  aneurism  is  of  a  large  size,  diiluse,  and 
threatening  inflammation  and  gangrene,  the  best  plan  to  follow 
is  the  incision  of  the  sac,  the  evacuation  of  the  clotted  blood, 
and  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  laceration  or 
wound.  4.  That,  in  the  aneurism  at  the  top  of  the  thigh,  we 
have  a  steady  rule,  according  to  which  we  may  fix  the  place  of 
the  rupture  in  the  artery.  5.  That,  when  the  rupture  affects 
the  artery  so  high  up  as  to  include  the  origin  of  the  profunda 
"also,  so  that  the  ligature  falls  upon  the  common  femoral  artery, 
the  surgeon  ought  not,  therefore,  if  all  the  other  circumstances 
are  favourable,  to  despair  of  obtaining  a  cure. 
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A$  long  as  the  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the  i^ni»  occasioned 
by  the  prick  of  a  laiicet»  remains  circumscribed)  without  inflam-^ 
mation  of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  in  young  and  slender  persoost 
it  may  be  radically  cur^d  by  mcan$  of  cociipression  i  and  the  best 
.mode  of  applying  it  in  this  case^  is  that  described  by  Genga  in 
his  Anatqpua  CUrurgica, 

After  a  few  days  trial,  we  soon  ascertaih  whether  it  is  likdy 
to  succeed  or  not,  and  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  assist  its  effect 
by  the  use  of  venesection  and  low  diet,  in  order  to  moderate  the 
impetus  of  the  circulation.  The  patient  must  continue  the 
bandage  for  several  months  after  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, and  he  must  avoid  making  any.  violent  exertions  with  his 
.arm. 

When  compression  cannot  be  employed,  or  is  contraindi- 
cated,  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  either  according  to  Anel's  method, 
by  tying  the  artery  above  the  aneurism,  leaving  it  untouched^ 
or  by  making  an  incision  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  applying 
a  ligature  above  and  below  theinjurv. 

The  same  method  of  operating  is  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  humeral  artery,  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  sword 
or  bayonet,  or  by  fire-arms.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  discover  the  wound  in  the  artery,  if  it  has 
been  made  laterally  and  posteriorly,  and,  consequently,  not 
easy  to  ascertain  where  to  apply  the  ligature.  In  diis  case,  we 
would  recommend  carrying  the  incision  below  the  biceps  muscle, 
and  separating  it  on  the  posterior  part,  to  pass  a  probe  into  the 
original  wound,  and  then  cut  upon  it  if  it  could  be  felt  on  the 
.inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  lay  bare  the  artery.  If  the  place  of 
the  wound  could  not  be  discovered,  a  ligature  might  be  passed 
round  the  artery  and  tied  \  if  it  was  applied  below  the  wound, 
the  blood  would  immediately  rush  out,  and  would  direct  us 
where  to  apply  the  second  ligature }  if  no  blood  was  discharged, 
it  would  indicate  that  the  ligature  had  been  applied  above  the 
wound }  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  whether  a  se- 
cond ligature  is  applied  below  the  Wound  or  not. 

In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  above  the  origin  ci 
the  profunda  humeri^  we  may  expect  a  similar  success  to  that 
which  has  beeti  met  with  in  die  cases  where  the  common  femo- 
ral artery  has  been  tied.  In  cases  of  axillary  aneurism  of  very 
great  size,  and  threatening  to  burst,  or  where,  from  the  long 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the  arm  and  hand  are  in  a  state 
approaching  to  gangrene,  or  when  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  head  of  thchumeruSj  the  author  recommends 

the 
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.  the  disarticulation  of  the  humerus  from  the  scapula,  in  a  similar 
manner  as  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  popliteal  aneurism. 

In  aneurisms  of  the,  smaller  arteries*  as  the  temporal,  occipi- 
tal, and  the  like,  the  cure  is  easily  obtained,  either  by  dividing 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  tying  the  artery  drawn  out  with  the 
tenaculum,  or  by  a  ligature  passed  round  it  by  means  of  the 
aneurismal  needle  ;  or,  if  the  mouth  of  the  artery  has  been  bruis* 
ed,  or  if  several  arteries  open  into  the  sac,  pressure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them  by  means  of  a  piece  of  dry  sponge,  secured  with 
compresses,  and  a  bandage  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour. In  aneurisms  of  the  carotid  artery,  where  the  tumour  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ligature  may  be  applied  with  safety  below  the  disease, 
without  any  interruption  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  is  com* 
pletely  proved  by  the  case  related  by  Petit  of  the  advocate 
Vieillard,  who  was  cured  spontaneously  of  an  aneurism  in  the 
bifurcation  of  the  right  carotid,  by  the  obliteration  of  that  artery 
from  its  origin  to  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 

The  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  may  be  readily  distin** 
guished  from  the  aneurismal  varix.  In  the  former,  the  tumour. 
From  being  circumscribed,  sometimes  becomes  diffused,  and  in- 
creases to  a  large  size,  threatening  inflammation  and  gangrene 
of  the  part.  In  the  latter,  the  tumour  is  always  circumscribed, 
and  extends  to  a  certain  distance  above  and  below  the  injury }  it 
increases  slowly,  and  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  great  pain. 
Both  tumours  have  a  pulsation  similar  to  the  arteiies ;  but  in  the 
aneurismal  varix,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  tremulous  motion, 
and  a  sort  of  jarring,  hissing  noise,  as  if  the  blood  were  passing 
out  by  a  very  small  orifice.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  beats  more 
feebly,  and  the  brachial  artery,  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is 
observed  to  pulsate  more  strongly  than  in  the  sound  arm. 

The  seat  of  the  aneurismal  varix  is,  in  general,  in  the  basilic 
vein,  which  is  enlarged,  forming  an  oblong  tumour  with  the 
cicatrix  of  the  bleeding  in  the  centre.  It  seldom  extends  more 
than  two  inches  above  and  b^low  the  injury,  and  then  the  vein 
graduaHy  regains  its  natural  size. 

Dr  W.  Hunter  is  undoubtedly  the  first  who  gave  an  accurate 
description  oif  this  disease,  although  Prof.  Scarpa  is  disposed  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  merit  to  his  countryman  Guattani,  who, 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  published  the  history  of  two  cases 
of  aneurismal  varix,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  cure  of  the  aneurismal  varix,  as  long  as  it  remains 
simple,  the  patient  has  only  to  abstain  from  using  his  aim,  and 
from  keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  in  a  depending  posture. 

Pro/. 
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Ptx>f.  Scarpa,  Dr  Hunter,  Sfir  B.  Bdl,  Pott,  an^  Carnert,  men- 
tion cases  WheT«  the  di6^a^  liai  remained  stationary  for  14,  20, 
and  95  rears.  Serera!  caSeS  *te  related  by  Brambilla^  Goat- 
tahi,  and  Monteggia,  of  a  curte  having  been  obtained  by  means 
of  compression.  Btit  as  this  itietfaod  of  cure,  if  it  does  not  suc- 
cefed,  exposes  the  patrettt  to  the  danger  of  a  corhplitation  of  the 
disease  with  an  aneurism,  it  ought  not  to  bfe  )?mployed  except  in 
Tecetlt  cases,  where  the  tUtoiour  is  small,  and  in  slender  padents, 
at  an  «arly  period  of  life^  ahd  where  both  of  the  vessels  can  be 
compressed  accurately  against  the  boiie.  If  the  disease  is  com- 
))licated  with  ati  aneurism  which  threatens  to  become  diiiise, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  an  K^eration 
which  may  be  performed  according  to  And's  method,  as  in  the 
t:ase  of  simple  aneurism.  But  if  the  aneurism  has  become  dif* 
fuse,  the  incision  of  the  sac  Ought  to  be  pteferted  ;  and  this  sub- 
ject is  hiore  fully  illustrated  by  the  case  delated  by  Mr  Park  m 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Facts  and  Obsetv. 

Prof.  Scarpa  has  illustrated  his  doctrines  by  ten  magnificent 
plates,  of  the  size  of  lif*.  SeVen  of  these  6xtiitnt  ihinutely  the  an- 
astomising  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  superior  and  interior  ex- 
tremities, and  the  remainder  to  explain  his  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  aneurism.  In  praise'trf  these,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  too 
much.  They  surpass,  indeed,  if  possible,  the  preceding  works 
of  the  Anderlonis. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  such  an  account  of  this 
splendid  work  as  our  limits  would  permit,  and  its  importance 
required.  For  us  to  say  any  thing  in  praise  of  what  comes  from 
Scarpa  as  his  surgical  chef  tPoeuvriy  would  be  superfluous  j  but 
we  must  not  conceal  its  faults.  Accurate  and  beautiful  as  the 
plates  are,  they  have  one  very  bad  effect,  they  diminish  the  utility 
of  the  work,  by  confining  it  to  the  libraries  of  the  rich;  and  the  size 
of  the  page  renders  it  impossible  to  read  the  text  wtdiout  a  frame 
to  support  the  volume.  Even  for  those  few  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  copy  of  the  original,  an  accurate  translation  of 
it,  in  an  octavo  form,  would  be  highly  desirable ;  and  when  we 
consider  that,  by  inserting  only  those  plates  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  might  be  published  at  a  moderate  price,  we 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon, 
as  few  objects  of  his  profession  are  more  important  than  aneurism, 
and  certainly  none  of  them  has  been  treated  Of  in  a  moire  mas^ 
terly  manner,  whether  we  regard  the  present  work  in  a  practical 
or  scientific  point  of  view* 

PART 
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PART  III; 
MEDICAL  II^TELLIGENCEi 


0)9  the  24<h  of  Juiic,  the  Senatu3  Acadeixitctis  of  Edinburgl^  {^on« 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  on  the  ifbllowin^ 
Gentlemen,  after  having  gone  thrcmgh  the  appointed  examina^ 
tionsi  and  publicly  defended  dieir  respeddt^  ioti^ttial  ditfMtt^ 
tions : 

Front  JExGtAKDi 


William  Henry  BoRsjMds 
Edward  Parker  Charleswonh, 
Henry  Fearon, 
Robert  Gooch» 
Joshua  Ireland, 
Samucfl  Litton, 
Albert  Parry  Moss, 
John  M.  B.  Pigot, 
William  Shearman* 
Henry  Snow; 
John  Thomson, 
Baldwin  Wake, 


De  Hydrocepka^o  AaOOi 

De  Scarlatina, 

De  Dytenteriai 

De  RacAitide* 

De  Mania. 

De  Calculoi 

De  ApQpleKta. 

De  M^rbit  Ehriosorami 

De  Pneumonia. 

De  Rheumaiismo  AhUoi 

De  Chorea. 

De  Ty/thi  RemeMii 


From  Ireland. 


David  Barry, 
Joseph  Brownlow, 
Albert  H.  Callanan, 
William  Hudson, 
Daniel  Linehan, 
Henry  M*Creery, 
Robert  Nixon* 
Stephen Xaurcnce  O'Brien, 
Eugene  O'Neill, 
Jolm  Pigot, 
Samuel  Rob«nson, 
William  Stott, 


De  Phlegmasia  ioltnH  FoirfttrarM^ 

De  Sanguinis  CirculaHom* 

De  Ascite. 

De  Rheumatifmo  AeutGi 

De  RcifuratiMu. 

De  Pneumonia^ 

De  Voce  Humana. 

De  AsthmaU  Spatm^ikm^ 

De  Hernia  Inguinali. 

De  Prineipio  Fkali. 

De  Pnfumfinia' 

De  HepMe  A^tOoi 


Charles  Farqnhanon* 
irou  III.  MO.  12. 


From  Jamaica. 

De  Pithisi  Pulmonale 
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Francis  De  Souza, 
Benjaxnin  Hardtman^ 


From  Portugal* 

De  Caiaracia, 

From  St  Kittu 

De  Aurt  Humana* 

From  Scotland.         « 
Joshua  Henry  Dayidsony  De  Cynanche  TracheaB. 

Robert  Tytlcr,     *  De  Oxy^emo, 

And,  on  the  12th  of  September^  the  same  honour  was  confer- 
red on  the  following  Gentlemen : — 

From  BOBEM/A, 

loseph  Schx&ry  De  Rheumalumo* 

From  Enoland* 
Francis  Sacheverel  Darwin  De  Hydroihoraces 


Richard  Pickering, 
Joseph  Arnold, 

William  Hemy, 


Joanne  Metge  Bartley^ 
Henry  Huey  Tyler, 
Thomas  Lee, 
Josua  Clibbom, 

Hinton  Spalding, 

Donald  Maclcinnon, 
Alexander  Macaulay^ 
Peter  Fair, 
JL,  iViehardson, 


{ 


De  Cynanche  MaRgtuu 
De  Hydroih'^race. 
De  Acido  Urico  et  MorKi  a 
^ui  seeretvmi* 

From  iMSiAhfb* 

De  Pkshisi  P$ilmomJi4 

De  ExereUatiofUm 

De  AfLOpUxia  Hydroeehka&ca. 

De  Pwrgaxdimn  aeu  im  Pebriku^ 

From  Jamaica* 

De  Asthmaie  SpasmoJRco* 

From  Scotland. 

De  EpUefula. 

De  Ahoilexia* 

Dt  Eftnejula. 

De  Feneno  SyfJuTiikos 


Medical  Lectures  in  the  Univeriity  of  EdJ^BUHGU* 

1    Drs  Monro^ 


Anatomy  and  Surgery  /* 

Chemistry  &  Chemical  Phatnlacyi 
Dietetics,  Materia  Medica,  andl  Wed* 
Pharmacy,   -.-*--    <nesday. 
Theory  of  Physic,    .    -     .     -      i  Oct.  28. 
l^ctice  of  Physic      -     .    *     •     # 
Theory  and  Pi  acttce*  of  Midwifery  V 
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Dr  Hope. 


8  ^  Dr  James  Home^ 

1 1 1  Dr  Duncan,  sen. 
9,fDrGrwory. 

SJ  Dr  Ja.  Hamilton. 


Miliary  Surgery 


f  Friday,  Nov."] 

<20.  7  in  the  [- Mr  Thomson. 

I    eTening.  *  j 
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A  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  will  be*given»  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  Dr  Monro,  juft.  and  Mr  FyiFe. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  die  Cases  of  Patients  in  the  Rojral  Infirmary, 
"by  Dr  Rutherford  and  Dr  Home — ^the  first  lecture  by  Dr  Home,  on 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  4  o'clock  afternoon. 

Clinical  Surgery  by  Mt  Russell — ^the  first  lecture  on  Monday  Nor. 
?,at5PiM-, 

During  the  Summor  session,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  education  : — 

Botany,  by  Dr  Rutherford^ 

Midwifery,  by  Dr  Hamilton. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine,  by  Dr  Duncan,  sen* 

»__  on  Surgery,  by  Mr  Russell. 

Natural  History,  by  Mr  Jameson. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr  Duncan,  jun. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  by  Dr  Monro,  jun. 


Medical  Lectures  in  the  University  o/GlasgoP', 

X}ietetics,  Materia  Medica,  f  Tuesday,  Nov.  Sd,!  Dr  Millar,  Lecttt* 
and  Pharmacy,  I  at  10,  j,      rer. 

Midwifery,     ---.f  Atll,  '  Mr  Towers,  Lect. 

^Theory    and  Practice    oft  ^^  -^  |  Dr  Freer,  Profes- 

Physic,  1  ^^^^'  J      son 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,       f  At  2,  afternoon,      Dr  Jeffray,  Prof. 

»-' -      {       ""r.809.       PfJ^lTj^' 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  ca^es  of  Patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
« — ^The  first  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  the  lOth  November,  at  six 
o'clock. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  the  late  Dr  JoHN  SRaiVN  of 
Jidinburgh,     From  the  German  Journals, 

JoilN  Brown,  better  known  on  the  Continent  by  the  name  of 
Johannes  Bruno,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  He  was,  in  early  life,  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Aveavet ;  but  having  discovered  a  capacity  and  love  ^f  learning, 
he  became  a  poor  scholar  with  a  view  tp  the  church  ;  and,  after 
having  received  as  much  instruction  as  the  parish  school  could 
afford  him,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Edinburgh. 

111?  Itt 
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In^s  ^eat  resort  of  medical  studentSi  tliere  are  numbers  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  who  come  very  impcrfectl  jedocat- 
kAi  particularly  in  the  Latin  kroguage.  Mr  Brown,  whohad  cultivat- 
ed this  language  with  intense  application,  and  acqusred  a  facility  in 
writing  and  speaking  it,  maintained  himself  by  t;^ing  tke  stu&nts 
of  this  description  under  his  tuition,  and  assisting  tbem  in  their 
exercises  for  obtaining  degrees.  These  operations  are  known»  in 
the  cant  language  of  the  Bi  itish  universities,  by  the  terms  of 
grinding  and  cramming.  And  as  he  had  a  peculiar  vein  of  faee- 
tious  humbuT,  and  a  festive  and  jovial  disposition,  he  became 
very  popular  among  the  young  men. 

By  such  employment^  he  could  not  fail  in  time  to  learn  a  good 
deal  of  the  speculative  part  of  medicine,  and  he  at  last  adopted 
it  as  a  profession ;  but  without  those  advantages  of  practice  and 
experience  which  those  enjoy  who  embark  in  it  regularly  and  at 
the  usual  time  of  life. 

Having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen,  who  was 
said  to  have  discouraged  him  in  his  views  of  Isptring  to  a  chair 
ill  the  Umyersttv,  he  set  up  a  new  system  of  physic  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  him>  and  publicly  taught  it  in  a  course  of  lectures.     The 
leading  principle  of  his  system  was,  that  life  consists  in  excitement, 
and  that  disease  consists  either  in  an  excess  or  defect  of  this, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  the  defect  of  it,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  tireatment  of  diseases  ought  to  consist  in  maintaining  ex* 
citement  by  means  of  stimulating  temedief,  taken  cither  from 
the  shop,  the  cellar,  or  the  kitchen.    This  system  is  therefore 
railed  with  us  Das  Systrm  Errr^ord^  the  exciting  system.     His 
acquaintance  and  connexion  with  a  number  of  young  men,  lus 
private  pi^ih,  who  were  personally  attached  to  him,  together 
with  the  confidence  and  boldness  with  which  he  makitaiced  his 
novel  doctrifies,  soon  procured  him  a  considerable  number  of 
auditors,  and  zealous  partizans. 

But  what  is  most  curious  and  interesting  to  those  who  Study 
the  history,  and  contemplate  philosophically  the  progress  and 
ihictuation  of  human  opinions,  is.  the  rapid  and  extensive  spread 
of  these  doctrines  all  over  Europe.  1  ne  heads  of  his  lectures 
having  been  written  in  Latin^  were  conveyed  to  the  dtfferem 
schools  of  physic,,  where  they  made  many  proselytes,  and  were 
warmly  adopted  by  the  young  and  sanguine,  so  that  there  came- 
to  be  a  party  or  sect  In  all  tlie  universities,  (distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Brunonians.  His  name  became  celebrated  in  France^ 
Spain,  and  Italy,  even  in  Poland  and  Russia,  but,  above  all» 
in  Germany,  where  we  hailed  him  as  our  medical  Luther  \  snd, 
in  the  university  of  Goettingen,  the  students  carried  their  dis- 
sension! so  far^  that,  like  some  o£  the  scholastic  s^-cts  in  the  1 3tb 

century^ 
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trenturvj  thej  came  to  blows^  and  a  military  force  wa$  cgUed  m 
to  quell  the  disturbance. 

We  are  told  that  Dr  Brown,  from  some  causes  of  disgust, 
chieflj  from  being  threatened  with  a  legal  prosecution  by  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  who,  th^  alleged^  died  under  his  care» 
in  consequence  of  being  treated  according  to  his  peculiar  nipde* 
t>f  practice,  left  Edinburgh,  and  settled  m  London.  It  is  ijieon 
tioned  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  great  zeal  and  attachment  o£ 
his  pupils,  that  *  one  of  them,  at  his  own  expence,  conducte4 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  Dr  Brown's  wife  and  cbiiidren^ 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  either  from  haste,  or  for  want 
of  the  means  of  conveying  them.  He  attempted  to  give  lectures 
in  the  British  metropolis  i  but  having  entirely  failed  in  this«  as 
well  as  in  practice,  he  gave  way  to  his  habitual  propensity  to  in* 
loxication,  and  soon  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

Dr  Browne's  system  seems  to  have  owed  it9  success  chiefly  t« 
the  following  circumstances.  Ifirst,  to  that  novelty  vt^hich  is  so 
attractive  to  young  minds.  Next,  as  it  professes  to  teach  the 
practice  of  physic  oy  the  short  road  of  hypothetical  theory,  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  mind  is  thereby  flattered,  the  painful 
and  laborious  exercise  of  observation  and  experience,  generally 
deemed  necessary  in  this  diflicult  att,  being  dispensed  with. 
Thirdly,  thb  system  bas  owed  its  currency  to  its  flatteringy  and 
coinciding  with,  some  of  the  most  favourite  prepossessions  of  tlie 
shallow  and  illiterate  part  of  the  community,  which,  in  so  far  at 
least,  as  regards  medical  knowledge,  constitutes  a  great  majority, 
not, only  ol  the  vulgar,  but  of  all  ranks,  out  of  the  profession. 
It  is  a  general  error  with  these  to  believe,  that  powerful  cordials 
and  strong  nourishment  are  the  most  natural  support  of  life,  in 
all  manner  of  sickness  as  weH  as  in  health,  and  (M>seq[uiou$  prac«* 
titioners  find  ^eir  account  in  humouring  these  popular  prejudices. 
Ct  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  how  this  system  must^ 
in  various  ways,  tend  to  corrupt  the  practice  of  physic  Lastly^ 
many  of  the  most  correct  physiologists,  and  most  temperate  prac-^ 
titioners,  are  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  under 
tdue  limitations,  and  only  find  fault  with  the  exaggerated,  overv 
'Strained,  and  indiscriminate  application  of  them.  However  trtt« 
the  doctrine  of  excitement  may  be,  it  never  can  be  viewed  by 
those  who  entertain  comprehensive  views  of  the  animal  economy^ 
but  as  a  partial  and  subordinate  priuciple  in  accounting  for  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  whetlier  in  a  heahhy  or 
morbid,  state.      The  complicated   play  of  so  many  organs  and 

lis  functions 
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functions  can  never  be  reduced  to  one  principle  ;  and,  allowing 
that  excitement  is  the  only  principle  deserving  of  consideration, 
it  still  remains  to  be  prpved*  that  its  defect  is  ^  more  fertile 
source  of  disorder  than  its  excess.  This  system  has  also  received 
countenancei  from  its  coinciding  with  the  method  of  cure  which 
has  been  long  established  in  latter  stages  of  low  fevers,  in  which 
the  most  judicious  physicians  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
administering  vinous  and  other  cordials  freely  and  successfully. 
Certain  memoers  of  the  profession,  and  still  more,  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  struck  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  misled  by  a  false  analogy,  have  conceived,  that  it  ought 
to  be  extended  indiscriminately  to  cases  of  a  totally  different,  and 
even  opposite  nature,  in  which  a  practice  the  reyerse  of  this  could 
alone  succeed. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Dr  Brown  possessed  consi- 
derable ingenuityi  and  no  small  share  of  acuteness ;  for  allowing 
that  a  great  part  of  his  system  is  erroneoui  and  fallacious,  and  may 
have  proved  injurious  to  society,  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  who^ 
in  an  enlightened  age,  could  cpgimand  the  sufir^ges  of  so  large  ^ 
party  in  a  learned  profession. 


Quari^fy  Report  of  Diseases  treated  at  the  PUBLIC  DlSPSKSAMT 
(near  Carey^Streetk  London,  from  5lst  Mao  to  SI st  August 
1807, 


Cuci. 

Typhus  .  .  ••,..! 
Synocbos  •    •    •     1     .     .     •  41 

TertiaDa      .  / 2 

Quartana i 

Cynanche  tonsillaris  .  •  .10 
r— — —  parotidca  .  •  ,  i 
Scariatioa  angioosa      •      •     •     ^ 

Rubeola .5 

Urticana .2 

Erysipelas *     *     2 

ticrpfs      .......     1 

Catarrhus '34 

Poeumonia 9 
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No.  of 


Peripneumonia  notha 
Rheumatismus  acutus 
Arthritis  rheumatica 
Podagra  •     •     . 

Dysenteria 


Kaof 
Casct. 
.  ,  I 
.     « 

•  7 

•  \ 
9 


Cholera 16 

Ent^ririi    ....,••    2 

Hepatitis i 

Febris  infantum iq 

Hydrocephalus  acutus   •     •     .    i 

Apoplexia i 

Pertussis      •     .     .     •     •     -     •6. 
Abortus •     •     1 


Chronic  Dis&jitBU 


No.  of 
Cises. 

Cepbalsea 13 

Hemicrania      .     .      .      ,      -      ? 

Vertigo 3 

l^yspnw  tracbcalii  .    .    .    ,     j 


Catarrlius  cbronicus     . 
Palpitatio     •      .      .       . 
Dyspepsia     .... 

Gastipdynia 23 

Pyrosis 


No.  of 

23 

I 

U 
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Pyrosis      .••••••     3 

Vomkus  biliosus      •    •     »    ,     2 
Ipterua    .••••*.     1 

Dolor  bepatis     •     •     •    >•     .     i 
IJsemateiuesis    m     •     •     .    t     2 
Const  ipatio     ..••••     2 

Diarrhoea  .     .     •      .       •     .     15 
Enter o^ynia   •     ^     •     •     •     •  16 

CoHca  ..••.,.,  t 
— ^pictoDttm      p     •    .    .    I 

Tsena  ^ i 

Ascarides     •     »     •    •    *    •    5 

Marasmus •     •  3 

Asthenia  •••,•••  36 
Melancholia  •  •  •  •  ^  ,  i 
Hysteria  •••«•••  3 
Epilepsia    •«,»•«..     4 

Paralysis    ^ 6 

Lnnibago  et  sciatica    p      .     •      5 
Pieurodyne     •».•••    3' 
RhcomatisiDtts  chroniois  »    ,23 


Cbrqnic  DiSRJSEs  continued. 
No.  of 


No.  of 
Caieii. 
PhtbisU  et  hssmoptysis  «  •  23 
Hectica  adolesceatium  •  •  •  i . 
Dysoria .  •  •  •  •  .*  .  •  i 
Hse.matbria  »••*••  x 
Nephralgia  * .  .  .  .  ,  •  - .  H 
Sdrrhus  uteri      .     •     •    <•  '  .*   4 

Dolor .♦  .    »♦ 

Menorrhagia  .     •     ;    ;    '•    '•  11 

Amenorrhoea i&^ 

Leucorrfaoea  -.    •    •    •    »   .•    5' 
Ascites  ••••••    M  !•    Ot 

HydrotHorax  .  •  .  •  •  .,  3. 
Anasarca,-*  •  f  •  •  •  .•  ',3* 
Hydrops  totius  corporis     •  *  •  '3' 

Scrofula % 

Scabies  ^  '.  ;  .  .  .  .3'. 
Lichen  '•  1  .  •  •  f  .  .  2^ 
Psoriasis  •  /  ;  •  •  •  «  6' 
Impetigo    r  .  .     .     •   '.     ,  ' .  .7 

Erythema .1: 

Prurigo     »•••'.      •   .  •     a> 


The  summmer  has  been  remarkably  dry  and  warm. «  Front 
June  the  6th  to  July  SOch,  there  was  no  rain,  and  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  period^  there  have  been  two  or  three  heavy  showers; 
The  thermometer  was  generally  near  80^  at  its  maximiim*  during 
July  and  August ;  and  once  as  high  as  88*.  The  winds  were  vari-* 
able,  but  prevailing,  on  the  whole,  from  the  west  and^outh-west. 
*  The  principal  ob^rvation  which  suggests  itself,  on  comparing 
the  preceding  list  of  diseases,  with  mos^  enumerated  in  die  re^ 
pof t  for  the  three  hionths  of  spring,  is^  that  the  disorders  of  :the 
lungs  are  considerably  less  nlimerous,  while  those  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  occupy  a' larger  share  of  the  column. '  'With  the  latt^r^ 
we  must  also  include  the  cases-  of  synochus  or  bilious  feve£e^ 
summer,  which  appear?  to  originate  in,  or  to  be  intimately  coftp 
nected  with,  a  moroid  condition  of  tRe  canal,  and  of  the  Ijiliar^ 
secretion.  In  the  month  of  June,  these  fevers  were  obstinate  ; 
the  symptoms  continued  ^most  without  variatipn  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight ;  an4  the  convalescence  was  slovr. .  The  heat  of  the 
skin  was  great,  and  the  patient^  complained  niuch  of  pain  of  the 
bead»  which  was  aggravated  by  the  least  admission  of  light  to 
the  eyes  ;  but  no  delirium  occurred.  The  appetite  was  extreme- 
ly reduced  \  but  the  tongue  remained  white,  or  with  a  cream^* 
coloured  tinge,  and  generally  moist.  None  of  the  cases  teminar* 
ed  fatally.  Lately,  synochus  has  been  less  frequent,  very  mild 
in  its  symptoms,  and  short  in  it«  duration* 

It  njay  be  remarkedi  that  no  casa  of  cholera  was  observed,  till 

I  i  \i  near 
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sear  the  end  of  July }  and  12  of  those)  in  the  list,  occurred  with- 
in the  present  month  :  nearly  the  whole  number  ^f  instances  of 
diarrhoea  were  likewise  registered  during  the  month  of  August, 
This  may  probably  be  o:Krtng  to  the  occasional  rains  which  have 
occurred  pn  and  since  the  SOth  ot  July  (  since  rains  in  the  course 
of  a  hot  season  have  frecjuently  beei>  found  fo  multiply  cases  of 
cliol^ra.  WithiM  the  same  period,  all  the  cases  of  inflammation 
'  of  the  throat  have  appeared  i  probably  bri^inatin|g  in  the  same 
cause. 

The  Jiot  weather  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  of  ner- 
yous  disorders,  which  are  included  under  (he  term  asthenia* 
l!^he  symptoms  of  which  patients  under  this  state  complain,  are 
diiefly,-  great  langour  of  the  whole  frame,  accompanied  with 
pains  of  the  back  and  limbs,  resembling  those  arising  from  fa- 
tigufc ;  depression  of  spirits ;  a  sensation  of  faimness,  or  ««  sink^ 
itig,*'  as  they  usually  term  it,  accompanied  with  a  fluttering  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach  }  vertigo,  ^nd  general  tremors  of  the 
limlis ;— frequent  cold  sweats ;  and  flaf ul^nc'e,  heaVtburn,  and 
Othej  occasional  syipptoms  of  dyspepsia.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
small,  and  increased  in  frequency.  These  symptoins  most  com- 
monly occur  in  middle^^ed  women.  .  In  addition  to  the  ordinshry 
causes,  such  as  impure  air,  sedentary  life,  the  fatigues  and  anxie* 
riet  of  a  family,  insufficient  nourishmeilt,  &c.  the  hot  weather 
contributes  greidy  to  induce  the  asthenia  state,  especially  in  the 
dote  aikd  dirty  apartments  of  the  poor*  Their  unventikted 
xoems  are  heated  by  a  burning  sun,  in  addition  to  a  fire  fcMr  the 
family  purposes ;  so  that  no  one,  who  has  not  visited  them,  can 
conceive  the  stiffing  situation,  in  which  the  poor  toil  through  a 
hot  season  in  London ;  general  tonics  and  volatile  medicines  con« 
dttce  16  relieve  tbs  syn^oms* 
Jugmt  31.  Thos.  Batemam. 

St  OlQaci's  Hospital,  mid  GrttU  George  Street^  Hanovir  Square. 
4*»In  the  first  week  of  October  will  commetu:e  a  course  of  Lectures 
en  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Therapeutics,  and  Chenaistry,  in  the 
Lecture  Roepi,  No«  si.  Great  Georve  Street,^  Hanover  Square 
(removed  from  Leicester  S^quare)».  at  the  usual  morning  hours,  viz. 
the  medical  lectures  at  eieht,  and  the  chemical  a^  a  quarter  after 
nine  o'clock  ;  by  George  Pearson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  senior  physician 
of  St  Geor|^e's  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 
A  register  is  kept  of  Dr  Pearson's  Cases  in  bt  George's  Hospital, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  them  every  Saturday  morning,  at  a  Cli- 
nical lectuiti  at  nine  o'clock. 

Ur  Jamrsok,  resident  Physician  at  Cheltenham,  is  preparing  for 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Chelienhapa  Waters.  M^ 
WisHA^T,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Edinburgh, 
has  in  the  prcjs  a  Txi^islation  of  Scarpa's  classical  >vprk  on  Aneurii>m» 
Vith  note3* 

Index* 
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^O  CORRESPOKDENTS. 

The  coQununications  of  Dr  Wkighti  Dr  Clark,  Dr  Allet, 
^  SoDBM,  Mr  Machsll^  and  W*  F^  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
publication  in  the  present  nnmber.  The  newspaper  extracts  concern- 
ing the  disputes  of  Dr  Dahcbk,  do  not  suit  the  plan  of  this  Journal. 

%*  CommunicstionB  nay  be  addressed  to  the  Editors*  to  the  care  of  Messrs 
Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh*  Mr  Murray*  FIeet-Street|  London*  and  Messrs 
Gilbert  &  Hodges*  Dubhu. 

£RkAtA- 

Page  312,  Hue  24,  for  1757,  read  1751. 
Page  i?^^  line  39»  for  givej^  read  given. 


No.  JTIU.  will  he  Pubftshed  on  the  hi  of  January  l^Oi. 
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